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Assunzionc, 1662-4. View mto dome 
(Anderson) 

(b) (iunlorcnzo Bcmmi: Anccu, S. Mana dell* 
Assunzionc, 1662-4. Exterior ((t.F.N.) 

65 (a) Gianlorcnzo Bemuii : Rome, The Piazza of 

St Peter's, begun 1656. Aerul view (Alie- 
rocca) 

(b) Ciiaiilorcnzo Bcmini: Rome, The Piazza of 
St Peter's. Deuil (Alinari) 

66 Gianlorcnzo Bcmmi: Rome, Vatican Palace, 

Scab Regu, 1663-6 (Alinari) 

6" (a) Gianlorenzo Bcmmi: Rome, Palazzo 
Monieacorio, begun 1650 (Anderson) 

(b) Gianlorenzo Bcmmi: Rome, Palazzo C'higi- 
Odrscalchi, begun 1664. 'Vl'ith N. Salvi's 
additions, 174s (G F.N ) 

68 (a) Francesco Borrnmmi. Rome. Palazzo Bar- 

bcnni, facade. Window next to the arcaded 
centre, c. 1630 (From Magiii, // Barocco a 
Roma) 

(b) Francesco Borromini: Rome, Collcgio di 
Propaganda Fide, 1662. Centre bay (Aiiiuri) 

69 (a) Francesco Boirommi: Rome, S. Carlo allc 

Quattro Fontanc, 1638-41. View towards 
high altar (Ahiuri) 

(b) Francesco Borromini: Rome, S. Ivo della 
Sapienza, 1642-^0 Interior [Marburg) 

70 Francesco Borromini: Rome, S. Carlo alle 

Quattro Fontanc. 163K-41. Dome (Alinari) 

71 Francesco Borromini: Rome, S. Ivo della 

Sapienza. 1642-50. Dome (Marburg) 

72 (a) Francesco Borromini: Rome, S. Giovanni 

in Latenno, 1646-9. Nave (Alinari) 

(b) Francesco Borromini: Rome, S. Agnese in 
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Piazza Navona, begun 165a. Interior 
(Andetson) 

73 Francesco Borromini: Rome, S. Agpese in 

Piazza Navona, favadc, 1653-5. Completed 
1666 by other hands (Anderson) 

74 Francesco Borromini: Rome, S. Ivo della 

Sapienza, 1642-50. View from the court- 
yard (Paolo Portoghesi) 

75 Francesco Borromini: Rome, S. Andrea delle 

Fratte. Tower and dome, 1653-65 (Almari) 

76 (a) Francesca Borromini: Rome, S. Carlo alle 

Quactro Fontane. Facade, 1665-7 (Almari) 
(b) Detail of Plate 76(a), wi^ Antonio Raggi s 
sutue of St Charles Borromeo (Alinari) 

77 (a) Francesco Borromini: Rome, The Oratory 

of St Philip Neri. Facade, 1637-40 (Ander- 
son) 

(b) Francesco Borromini: Rome, Palazzo Fal* 
conieri, c. 1640. River front (Anderson) 

78 (a) Francesco Borromini: Rome, Collegio di 

Propaganda Fide. Vaulting of the church 
(b) Francesco Dorroniini: Rome, Collegio di 
Propaganda Fide. Facade, 1662 (Paolo 
Portoghesi) 

79 (a) Francesco Borromini: Rome, C'ollegio di 

Propaganda Fide. Church, i<'t62-4 (Aliiuri) 
(b) Fr,mccsco Borroniim: Rome, S. Maru dci 
Setce Dolori. Interior, Begun after 1650 
(Alinari) 

80 (a) Pietro da Cortona: Rome (viciiuty). Villa 

del Pigneto, before 1630 l)cstmycd. hn- 
gravmg (Author’s photograph) 

(«) Pietro da Cortona: Rome (virmity). Villa 
del Pigneto, plan. Drawn by P. L. Cihezzi. 
London, Sir Anthony Blunt (Author's photo- 
graph) 

81 (a) Pietro da Cort<ma* Rome, Palazzo Uar- 

berini, plan, 1629. Drawuig (whereabouts 
unknown) (Author's photograph) 

(b) Pietro da Cortona : Rome, Palazzo Barbcnni. 
Entrance to the theatre, after 1630 (Alinari) 

82 Pietro da Cortona: Rome, SS. Martma e Luca, 

1635-50. Fa<;adc (Anderson) 

83 Pietro da Cortona: Rome, S. Maria della Pace, 

1656-7, Facade (Anderson) 

84 (a) Pietro du Cortona: Rome, SS. Martina e 

Luca, 1635-50. Dome (From Magni, // 
Barocco a Roma) 

(b) Pietro da Cortona : Rome, S. Carlo al Corso, 
Dome, begun 1668 (From Magni. // Barocco 
a Roma) 

85 Pietro da Cortona: Rome, SS. Maitiiu e Luca, 

*635-50- Interior (G.F.N.) 


86 (a) Pietro da Cortona: Rome, S. Maria in Via 

Lau. Facade, 1658-62 (Andenon) 

(a) Pietro da Cortona: Rome, S. Muia in Via 
Lata. Interior of portico (G.F.N.) 

87 Pietro da Cortona: St Bibiana refuses to sacri- 

fice to Idols, 1624-6, Fresco. Rma, S. 
Bihiaiu (G.F.N.) 

88 (a) Pietro da Cortona: The Rape of the Sabines, 

1628-9. Rome, O^itoline Museum (Ander- 
son) 

(b) Pietro da Cortona: Xenophon’s Sacrifice to 
Diana, after 1653. Rme, Principe di Palesnina 
CoHecHon (Andenon) 

89 Pietro da Cortona: Glonficarion of Urban 

VIII’s Reign, 1633-9. Fresco. Rome, Palazzo 
Barberini, Gran Salone (Andenon) 

90 Pietro da Cortona: Florence, Palazzo Pirn, Sala 

di Marte, 1646. Ceiling. Fresco (Alinari) 

91 (a) Pietro da Conona: Florence, Palazzo Pitn, 

Sala di Apollo, 1647. Stuccoes (ALnari) 

(b) Pietro da Conona: Florence, Palazzo Pitti, 
Sala di Giove, 1643-5. Stuccoes (Alinari) 

92 Pietro da Conona: The Trinity m Cilor\' 

(dome), 1647-51, and Hie Assumption of 
the Virgin (apse), 1655-6 Frc\c<Ks 
.V Mariam re//iir//a (Almari) 

93 Andrea Sacchi: La Divina Sapienza, c. 1629-33. 

Fresco. Rome, Palazzo B^berini (G.F.N.) 

94 (a) Andrea Sacchi: Sc (trcgor>' and tlie Miracle 

of the CorjHiral, 1625-7. Ronu, I’atuan 
hnacoteia (Anderson) 

(b) Andrea Sacchi: The Vision of St Roinualil, 
r. i6jK. Rome, I 'atuan hnaioteca (Anderson) 

95 (a) Alessandro Algardi: St Mary Magdalen, <. 

1628. Stucco. Roint, S. Sihcitro al Quinnale 
(Alinari) 

(b) Francesco Duquesnoy : Sc Susanna, 1629-33. 
Rome, S. Maria dt Loreto (G.F.N.) 

96 (a) Alessandro Algardi: Bust of Francesco 

Bracciolini, after 1630. London, Victoria 
and Albert Museum (Victoru and Alben 
Museum) 

(b) Alessandro Algardi : Bust ofPanfilo (?) Pani- 
phili, after 1644. Rome, Palazzo Dona 
(AUnan) 

97 (a) Alessandro Algardi: Tomb of Leo XI, 1634- 

44. Rome, St liter's (Alinari) 

(b) Pietro Stcfaiio Monnot: Tomb of Innocent 
XI. 1697-1704. Rome, St Peter* s (Andenon) 

98 Alessandro Algardi: The Meeting of Pope Leo I 

and Attila, 1046-53. Rome, St Peter* s 
(Alinari) 
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99 Alowiulro Algardi: The Decapitation of St 

PIpL i64i-7r 5 . Paet (Alinari) * 

100 ftuMDCioo Dnquemoy: St Suunna. 1629-33. 

Detail. Ham, S» Maria di Lortia (Andetson) 
lox Franceico Duquesnoy: Sc. Andrew, 1629-40. 
Ram, St Ater's (Andenon) 

102 (a) Francesco Duquesnoy: A Putto from the 

Andrien Vrybucch Tomb. 1629. Rfim, 5 . 
Maria deW Anima (G.F.N.) * 

(b) Francesco Duquesnoy: A Putto, after 1630. 
Bronze. London, Victoria and Albert Muxum 
(Victoria and Albert Museum) 

(c) Francesco Duquesnoy: Putto Frieze, 1642. 
Terracotta mo^l for SS. Apostoh (Naples). 
t'ormerly Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
(Berlin Museum) 

103 Francesco Duquesnoy: Tomb of Ferdinand 

van den Eynde, 1633-40. Rome, S. Maria 
deir Antma (G.F.N.) 

104 (a) Carlo Rainaldi: Rome. S. Maria in Campi- 

telli, 1662. Project, in S. Maria in Campi- 
telli (Foco Vasan, Rome; author's copy- 
right) 

(b) Carlo Ramaldi: Rome, S. Maria in Campi- 
telli. 1003-?. interioc (Marburg) 

105 Carlo Rainaldi: Rome, S. Mana in Campitelk, 

1663-7* PKBde (Mactiiitfg) 

106 (a) Carlo Madertio and Carlo Rainltdi: $! 

Andrea della Valle. Favadc, 1624-9, 1661-5 
(Marburg) 

(b) Martino Loiighi the Younger: Rome, SS. 
Vinocnro ed Aiiastasio, 1646-50 (Ander- 
son) 

107 Carlo Rainaldi and (fiaiiiorcnzo Bcmmi: 

Rome, Piazra del Popolo. S. Maria di 
Monte Santo and S. Mana de' MiracoU, 
1662-79 (Alinari) 

loH (a) Giovan Antonio de* Rossi: Rome, Palazzo 
Asu-Uonapartc, c. 1665 (AlinBri) 

(b) Ualdassare Longhciu: Venice, Palazzo 
Pesaro, c. 1663-1710 (Alinari) 

109 Baldassarc Longhena: Venice, S. Maria della 

Salute, bcgiui 163 1 . View towards the high 
alur (Osvaldo Ddlini) 

1 10 Baldassare Longhena ; Venice, S. Maria della 

Salute, begun 1631 (Alinari) 

111 (a) Baldassarc Longhena; Venke, S. Maria 

della Sahtte. View into the dome (Giorgio 
Cini Foundadon) 

(b) Baldassarc Longjhena: Venice, S. Maria 
della Sahiee. View towards the chapds 
(Giorgio Cini Foundadon) 


(c) ialdassaie Longhena: Venice, Monastery 
of S. Giorgio Maggiore. Staircase, 1643-5 
(Giorgio Cini Foundation) 

112 (a) (%etardo ^Ivani: Florence, S. Gaetano. 

Fa^, 1645 (Brogi) 

(b) Cosimo Fsnago: Naples, S. Mardno. 
Cloisters, detail, e. 1630 (Alinari) 

113 (a) Andrea fiolgi: St Helena, 1629-39. Rom, 

St Peter*s (Andersoi]) 

(f) MelchioricC^: Stllioniasof ViUanova 
diitribudiig Aims, 1661. Terracotta model 
La VaUetla, Museum (Authof’s photograph) 

114 MekhioemCaRik: Tim Ecstasy of Sc Cayenne, 

finnhed 1667. Rwne, S. Calerina da Siam 
a Monte M^nanapoU (G.F>I.) 

115 Ercole Ferrata: The Stoning of S. Emeren^ 

ziaiii, begun 1660 (fimshed by Leonardo 
Retd, 1689-1709). Rome, S^Agneetin Pieo- 
za Savona (Anderson) 

1 16 (a) Antonio Raggi: The Death of St CeefliB, 

i66o- 7- Detail. Rom, 5 . Ag^ in Piazza 
Savona (Alinari) 

(b) Antomo Raggi: Allcgorioal Figures, 1669- 
83. Rom, Cesit,claesiry of nave (Anderson) 

117 (a) Giuliano Finelli: Tomb of Cardinal Giulio 

Antomo Saniorio, after 1630. Rome, 5 . 
Ciovanni m Laeemna (Andcnon) 

(b) Gianlofemo Bemhl; Gabriele Fonseca, c, 
1668-75. Rom, S, Leeaizo in Lucina 
(Leonard von Matt) 

iih (a) Domenico Guidi: Lamencadon over die 
Body of Christ, 16.H6 Rome, Cappella 
Monte di Pictb (G.F.N.) 

(b) Francesco Aprilc: Mo^l for the tombs of 
Purcro and Francesco Bolognctd, after 
1675. London, Victoria and A&ert Museum 
(Vktoru and Albert Museum) 

1 19 (a) Ercole Ferrau; St Agnes on the Pyre, 1660. 

Rome, S. Agnese in Piazza Savona (Almari) 
(b) Cosimo Fanoelli: The Angel with the 
Sudary, 1669. Rom, Ponte S, Angelo (R. 
Mosdoni) 

120 Giovan Batdsta GauUi: Head of an Angel. 

after 1679. Fresco. Detail. Rome, Ccsit, apse 
(G-F-N.) 

121 (a) Salvator Ron: The Temptation of St 

Anthony, c. 1645-9* Floimce, Palazzo Pnti 
(Soprintendenza, Florence) 

(b) Giovaiiiii Batdsu Salvi, il Sassofinrrato: 
The Virgin of the Annunciadon, c. 1640- 
50. Detail. Casperia (Rietl), S. Maria Suova 
(GPJM.) 
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122 (a) Piet Francesco Mola: Joseph making him- 
self known to his Bcethren, 16^7. Fresco. 
Itoffie, Pa&Bueo dtl QuiriMk, Ctdkfy 
(G.F.N,) 

(b) Salvator Rosa : Landscape with the Finding 
of Moses» c. 1650. Demiii Instituu ^ /it 
(Detroit Insdtiiie of Art) 

laj (a) Pietro Tesu: Allegory of Reason, 1640-ia 
Etching 

(b) Giovanni Benedetto CaHiglianc; The 
Genini of Cast^lione, 1648. Etching 

124 Ftanoesco Comi Apotheosis of Casa Pam- 

pluti, t 667 - 7 |. Fresco. Rome, Pdazzo Pmh 
pm k PUzzz Nutwm, Vkmp (G.F.N.) 

125 Giovan Battista GntUi: Adoration of die Name 

of Jesttii 1674-9. Fresco. Rome, Gesk, cet/ky 

rfnmlmiwi 

126 Domenico Mails Canuti and Enrico Hadiice: 

Apotheosis of St Dominic, 1674-5. Fresco. 
Rome, 55 . DomentM e Sisto (G.P.N.) 

127 dovaoni CoH and Fi%po Gfaeiardi: lj|ke 

Battle of Lepam, 1675-S. Feesoo. ttomt 
Pdzzzo Coimm, Cdkfy (GJF.N.) 

128 Carlo Maratd: The Triiim|di of Cfemenojf* 

after 167}. Pieico. Rome, Ptkzzo AIM, 
Gimr Hall (G^F.N,) 

129 Andrea Pomo: AUegory of the miisionaty 

Workofthejcsuiis, idow- Fiaico* Ronft, ^ 

S, Igtuaht mnjf of nmfe » 

ijo (a) Carlo Maratci: Virgin and Child with St 
Francis and Scjaiucs, 1687. Rome^S»Mma 
di MonlesMto (G.F.N.) > « 

(b) Gumbattuu LangetU: Magdalai imdrr the 
Cross, after 1650. IVnue, Palazzo Rrzzott- 
Uotfiom Le Tense 

i}i (a) Simone Cantarini: Portrait of Guido Rcni, 
r. 1640. Bologna, Pinoioteca (Alioad) 

(b) Francesco Furmi: Fasdi, r. 1635. Floraice, 
Palazzo Pitti (Alman) 

132 (a) Francesco Maflci: Parable of tlic Workers 
in the Vineyard, c. 1650. I Vroiw, Afusea di 
Castelvecchio (Alinari) 

(b) Valerio Castcllo: Rape of die Sabines, r. 
1655. Gnioo, Coll. Data Nuola de Fcrftn 
(Soprtntendeiiza, Genoa) 

1 3 3 Criovanni Battisu Caracciolo : Libcritio|i of St 
Peter, 1608-9. Naples, Chiesa del Motile 
della Miseruordia (Abnan) 

134 (a) Massimo Stanzione: Virgin with St John 
the Evangelist and St Andrea Cocsini, r. 
1640. Naples, 5 . Paolo A/o^ioir (Ahllari) 

(b) Bernardo Cavallino: The Itfimacolau, r. 
1650. Milan, Brera (Alinari) 


X35 (a) Matda Preti:* 11 ie Plague of 1656. Naples, 
Mused Nazionak (AliM) 

(a) Gfegorio dc Ferrari: DeaA of Sc S o ol a itic a, 
r. 1700. Genoa, 5 . Slefma (Sofitimiendcna, 
Genoa) 

136 (a) Angelo Michele Colonna and Agosdno 
Mii^: QiiaMnrafreseoes, 1641. Fhmet, 
Pdazzo Pitti, Museo 4 ^ tM 

maw (Ahiufi) 

(») Gregorio de Ferrari: Decorative Frescoes, 
1684. Detail. Genoa, Palazzo BalH<kop- 
pailo, Sata delle Ravine (Sopdntaadcnm, 
Genoa) 

117 (a) Giovanni Battisu Ruoppob: Still life, late 
seventeendi century. Napm, Museo di San 
Martino (Alman) 

(b) Evaristo Baschenis: Still life, after 1650. 
Brussels, Musde its Beaux Arts (Alinan) 

138 (a) CiAo Fontana: Rome, S. Marcello. 

Fs^Ae. 1682-3. Detail (Alinari) 

(b) Gabridp VAvamori: Rome, Paiam> Doria- 
Pamphdi. tTSiH* Detail (Alinari) 

139 Francesco de l^saicdst Rome, the Spanish 

Statrcaae^ 1733- 5 (AEnaii) 

*^4P (4} Fetdinando Fuga; Rome, Palazzo della 
Coftsuka, 1732-7 (Alinari) 

(b) Giorgio Massari: Venice, Palazzo Gciisi, 
» 1W-4S (i|Jiniri) 

141 (a) Cremona, Palazzo Stanga, early eighteenth 

century (Alman) 

(b) Francesco Maria Preu: Sira, Villa Pisaiu, 
t735-|^ (Osvaldo Bohin) 

142 Carlo Madefno; Rome, St Peter's. Facade, 

1605-13. Detail (Alman) 

143 Alessandro Cfabici: Rome, S. Chovaniii in 

Latcrano. Fasavle, 1733-6. Detail (Alman) 

144 (a) Andrea Tirali: Venice, S. N1C0I6 da 

Tolcnuno. Fav'adc, after 1700 (Alinari) 

(b) Giorgio Massari: VAdee, Chiesa dci 
(ksuati, 1725-36 (OkvAdo Bohm) 

141 (a) Giovamii Andmio Scalfarotti: Venice, SS. 
Sinirone cGiuda, i7iK-38(Oiva]doBQlini) 
(b) Luigi. VafivheUi: Coscita, fermcr Royal 
Pali^ begun 1752. Detail of 
(Alinzri) 

146 (a) CvuinbattisU Piacentini: Bologna, Palazzo 
di Giiisdzia. StaircMc hall, 1695 (Ahiuri) 
(b) Antonio Ariighi* Cremnna, Palazzo Dati. 
Staircase hall, 1728 (Alinari) 

447 (a) Ferdinando Sanfclioe: Naples, Palazzo San- 
fehcc. Scaiscaie, 1728 (Author's photo- 
gnph) 
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(b) Luigi Vanvitelli: Caieita, former Royal 
Palaix, begun 1752. Staiicaie (Almad) 

148 (a) Guaiino Guarini: Mesniu, Churcfa of the 

Somaidan Order, 1660. Project. Engrav- 
ing from Ankitemira dvikt 1737 
(b) Guarino Guarini: Paris. Sainte-Anne-la- 
Royak, begun 1662. Destroyed. Section 
from Arehiiettun dvikt 1737 

149 (a) Guarino Guarini: Turin, Cappella SS. Sin- 

done, 1667-90. Section from Architetiun 
dvik, 173? 

(b) Guarino Guarini: Turin, Cappella SS. Sin- 
done, 1667-90. Exterior of dome (Almari) 

150 Guarino Guarini: Turin, Cappella SS.Sindone, 

1667-90. View into dome (G. E. Kidder 
Smith) 

151 Guaiino Guarini: Turin, S. Lorenzo, 1668-87. 

View into dome (Alinari) 

152 Guarino Guarini: Turm, S. Lorenzo, 166^-87. 

View of the interior (Alinari) 

153 (a) Filippo Juvarra: Turin, Palazzo Madama, 

1718-21. Facade (Anderson) 

(b) Filippo Juvarra: Stupinigi, Cattle, 1729-33 
(Alhiari) 

154 Filippo Juvarra: Superga near Turin, 1717-31 

(Alinari) 

155 (a) Hlippo Juvarra: Turin, Chiesa del Car- 

mine, 1732-5. View towards altar (Vittorio 
Vialc, Turin) 

(b) Filippo Juvarra: Stupinigi, Castle, 1729-33. 
Great Hall (Aluiari) 

156 (a) Ikrnardo Vittonc: Vallinotto near Cari- 

gnano. Sanctuaiy', 1 738-9. Section and plan. 
Engraving (Author's photograph) 

(b) Bernardo Victone: Bri, S. Chiara, 174a. 
Elevation, section, and plan. Engraving 
(Author's photograph) 

157 (a) Bernardo Vittonc: Vallinotto near Cari- 

gnano. Sanctuary, 1738-9 (Autlior's photo- 
graph) 

(b) Bernardo Vittonc: Vallinotto. Sanctuar)', 
view into dome (Author's photograph) 

158 (a) Ikmardo Vittonc: Brli, S. Chiara, 1742. 

View into vaulting (Audior's photograph) 

(b) Bernardo Vittonc: Villanova di Mondovl, 

S. Croce, 1735. View into vaulting 
(Author's photograph) 

159 (a) Picne Legros the Younger: St Louis Gon- 

zaga in Glory, 1698-9. Rome, S. Ignazio 
(Alinari) 

(b) Michelangelo Slodcz: St Bruno, 1744. 
Rome, St Peter's (Anderson) 
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160 (a) Giuseppe Mazzuoli: Angels carrying the 

Ciborium, c. 1700. Siena, 5 . Martino 
(b) Agostino Cocnaochini: The Guardian 
Angel, 1729. Onneto, Cathedral (Rafraelli- 
Armoni; author's copyright) 

161 (a) Filippo Carcani: Stucco decoration, c. 

1685. Rome, S0 Giovaimi in Laterano, Cap^ 
pella Lanceltotti (Alinari) 

(b) Filippo Parods; Tomb of Bishop Francesco 
Morosiiu, 1678. Detail. Venice, S. Nkol^ 
dei Tokndni (Osvaldo Bohm) 

162 Camillo Rusconi: St Matthew, 1713-15. 

Rome, S. Giovanni in Laknno (Anderson) 

163 Filippo della Valle: Temperance, c. 1735. 

Rome, 5 . Gioponni in Lnterano, CoppeUa 
Cofrint (Andenon) 

164 Nicola Salvi: Rome, Fontana Trevi, 1732-62 

(Anderson) 

165 Luigi Vanvitelli: Caserta, Castle. The great 

cascade, e. 1770 (Alinari) 

166 (a) Giovanni Battisu Maini: Monument to 

Cardinal Ncri Coisini, 1732-5. Rome, S. 
Gioponni in Laterano, Cs^pella Cordni 
(Anderson) 

(b) CamiUo Rusconi: Tomb of Gregoty Xm, 
171S^25. Rome, St Peter's (Anderson) 

167 (a) Filippo della Valle: Tomb of hmooent XU, 

1746. Rome, St Peter's (Anderson) 

(h) Pktro Bracd and otlm: Tomb of Bcne- 
dia XIII, 1*734. Rome. S. Maria sopra 
Aftnen'o (Anderson) 

168 (a) Pietro Bracci: Tomb of Cardinal Carlo 

Lcopoldo Cakagnini, 1746. Rome, S. 
Andrea delk Fratte (Warburg Insatute) 

(b) Bernardo Conictd: Tomb of Giovan An- 
drea Giuseppe Mud, 1725. Rome, 5 . Mar- 
cello (Alman) 

169 (a) Giovanni Batdsta Foggini: The Vision of 

S. Andrea Corsini, 1683. Florence, Chiesa 
del Comiirir (Brogi) 

(b) Giuseppe Marza: St Dominic baptizing, 
c. 1720. Venice. SS. Giot>anni e Poo/o (Alinari) 

170 (A)Jo^se de Corie: Adas from die Morosini 

Monument, 1676. Venice, S. Clemente alT 
Isola (Osvaldo Bohm) 

(b) Josse de Corte: The Queen of Heaven ex- 
pelling the Plague, 167a Venice, S. Maria 
della Salute, high altar (Anderson) 

171 (a) Antonio Corradini: Virginity, 1721. Venice, 

S. Maria del Carmine (Fiorencini-Venezia) 
(b) Giovanni Marchiori: David, 1743. Venice, 
S. Rocco (Andenon) 
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172 Fnmcrsco Queirolo: Allegory of Deception, 

after 1750. Naples, Cappetla Sanseuero de 
Sar^ (Alinari) 

173 Giacomo ^rpotu: Courage* 1714-17. Paler- 

mo, S. Domenico, Oratorio del Rosario 
(Alinari) 

174 (a) Luca Giordano: Triumph of Judith, 1704. 

Fresco. Naples, S. Martino, Cappella del 
Tesoro (Alinari) 

(b) Luca Giordano: Pluto and Proserpina. Oil 
study for the Gallery of the Palazzo Medici- 
Riccardi, 1682. London, D. Mahon Collect- 
ion (Denis Mahon) 

175 Francesco Solimena: The Fall of Simon 

Magus, 1690. Fresco. Naples, S. Paolo 
Mi^iorc (Alinari) 

176 (a) Sehastiano Conca: The Crowning of St 

Cecilia, 1725. Fresco. Rome, 5 . Cecilia 
(Andenon) 

(b) Corrado Giaquinto: Minerva presenting 
Spain to Jupiter and Juno. Oil sketch for a 
ceiling planned in the Palado Real. Madrid, 
before 1761. London, National Gallery (Re- 
produced by permission of the Trustees, 
the National Galleiy', London) 

177 (a) Marco Benefial: Transfiguration, r. 1730. 

Vetralla, S. Andrea (G.F.N.) 

(b) Pompco Batoni: Education of Achilles, c. 
1760. Florence, Uffizi (Alinari) 

178 (a) Alessandro Ghcrardini: The Dream of St 

Romuald, 1709. Fresco. Florence, S. Maria 
degli Angeli (Soprintendenza, Florence) 

(b) Donato Cred: Sigismonda (f), c. 1740. 
Bologna, Comune (A. Villani 6 c Figli) 
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FOREWORD 


In all faimesSy I feel the reader should be warned of what he will not find in this book. Such a 
first sentence may be psychologically unwise, but it is morally sound. / am concerned with the 
Italian Baroque period in the widest sense, but not with the European phenomenon of Neo~ 
classicism. Thus Winckelmann and his circle as well as the Italian artists who followed his pre~ 
cepts fall outside the scope of my work. Nor will the struggle betweeti the supporters of Greece 
and those of Rome be reported, a battle that was joined in the sysos from Scotland to Rome and 
in which Piranesi took such an active part. In addition, little or mxt to nothing will be said about 
the festive life of the period, the Baroque stage and theatre, and the sumptuous decorations in 
easily perishable materials put up on special occasions often by first-^ate artists. Finally, the 
development of the gardeti, of toum-planning, arid of interior decoration couU hardly be touched 
upon, though I am only too well aware that all this is particularly relevant for a comprehensive 
picture of the Baroque age. Afy aim is narrower, but perhaps even more ambitious. Instead of 
saying little about many things, I attempted to say something about a few things, and so 
concerned myself only with the history of painting, sadpture, and architecture. 

Even so, the subject and the space at my disposal dictated severe limitations with which the 
reader may want to he acquainted before turning to the pages of this book. It was necessary to 
prune the garden of history not only of dead but, alas, also of much living wood. In doing this, I 
availed myselj of the historians right and duty to submit to his readers his own vision of the past. 
I tried to give a bird's-eye view, and no more, of the whole panorama and reserved a detailed dis- 
cussion for those works of art and architecture which, owing to their intrinsic merit and historical 
importance, appear to be in a special class. Intrinsic merit and historical importance - these 
notions may be regarded as dangerous measuring rods, and not every reader may subscribe to 
my opinions: yet history degenerates into chronicle if the author shuns the dangers of implicit and 
explicit Judgements of quality and value. 

At this point I make bold to express a view which may be unpopular with some students of the 
Italian Baroque. Excepting the beginning and the end ofdteferi^ under review, ije. Caravaggio, 
the Carracci, and Tiepolo, the history of painting would seem less important than that of the 
other arts and often indeed has no more than strictly limited interest an ideal hunting-ground 
for specialists and * attrihutioniits\ This fact has been somewhat obscured by the great mass of 
valuable research made duringffhe last forty years in the field of ItaUan Baroque paintir^ at the 
expense of studies in the history of architecture and sculpture. RattgUy fiom die second ftarter 
of the seventeenth century on, the most signal developments m easehpainting lay outside Italy, 
and Italian painters became the recipients rather than the instigators of new ideas. It is, however, 
in conjunction with, and as an integral part of, architecture, sculpture, and decoration that 
Italian painters of the Baroque made a vital and internationally significant contribution with 
their laige fresco cycles. The works without peer are Berninis statuary, Cortona^s arAiteeture 
and decoration, and Borrominfs buildings as well as those by Guarmi,Juvarra, and Vittone. 
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But it was Bernini, the greatest artist of the period, who with his poetical and visionary master- 
pieces aeated perhaps the most sublime realization of the longings of his age. 

Based on such considerations, I have placed the aaents in the story that follows. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the text is devoted to Bernini, Cortona, and Borromini; the chapter on 
Bernini alone takes up over ten per cent of the hook. Another ten per cent is concerned with 
Caravaggio, the Carracci, and Tiepolo, while roughly the same space is given to Sacchi, AU 
gardi, Duquesnoy, and tite great Piedmontese architects. This accounts for more than two-fijihs 
of the text. Since hundreds of artists, many of them of considerable stature, share between them 
as much text as I have given to a mere dozen of the greatest, my narrative may be criticized as 
lopsided. But I am prepared to accept the challenge. Netv and pregnant ideas have always been 
few and far between. It is the origin, unfoldir^, and expattsion of these ideas with which I am 
here concerned. Their echo and transformation in the work of minor artists can be sketched with a 
large brush. 

My story begins with the anti-Mannerist tcndettcics which arose towards the end of the six- 
teenth century in various Italian centres, and the curtain falls over the Baroqtte sceru: at different 
places in different decades. If otic postulates the year sy^o roughly as the watershed between the 
Late Baroque and Neo-classicisnt, it appears that the three main sections oj this book comprise 
spans of approximately thirty, sixty, and again sixty years. Two-fifths of the text have been 
devoted to the Uvo generations limited by the beginning and the etid of Bernitus career, since I 
consider the Roman High Baroque of Bernini, Borromini, and Pietro da Cortona the tnost 
exciting years of the century and a half under review and one of the most creative periods of the 
whole history of Italian art; •the remaining three-fifths are equally divided between the first and 
third parts. Some readers may regret that this disposition has resulted in an all too brief discussion 
of eighteenth-century painting, particularly of the Venetian School, but a fairly full treatment 
would in any case have gone far beyond the space at my disposal; also I believe that the structure 
I wanted to give the book justified and even demanded this brevity. 

For the main divisions of the whole period I have used the terms, by now well established, of 
Early, High, and Late Baroque. Only recently have we been reminded^ that such terminological 
barricades contain fallacies apt to mislead the author as well as his public. Yet no historical narra- 
tive is possible without some form of organization, and though the traditional terminology may 
have - and indeed has - serious shortcomings, it conveniently and sensibly suggests chrotwlogical 
caesuras during one hundred and fifty years of history. If we accept * Baroque* - like 'Gothic* 
and 'Renaissance* - as a generic term and take it to cover the most diverse tendencies between 
roughly 1600 and lystf* it will yet he seen in the text of the book that the subdivisions 'Early*, 
'High*, and 'Late* indicate real historical caesuras; but it became necessary to expand the 'pri- 
mary* terminology by such terms as 'transitional style*, 'High* and 'Late Baroque classicism*, 
'archaizing classicism*, 'crypto-romanticism*, 'Italian Rococo*, and 'classicist Rococo*, all of 
which will be explained in their proper place. 

I dictated a rough draft of large parts of the manuscript in the summer of ta$o. Most of my 
spare time in the following seven years was given to elaborating, revising, and completing the 
work. The manuscript reached the editor in batches from the beginning of on; by the summer 
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of ip57 almost the entire text had been dispatched, I mention these facts because they explain 
why recent research is not so fully incorporated as I should have liked. Since new and often im- 
portant results appear in an uninterrupted stream, it was virtually impossible to keep the older 
chapters of the manuscript permanently up to date. I have attempted, however, to incorporate in 
the Notes all the major publications until the autumn of ipsy. 

It is not possible to mention all the names of friends and colleagues who answered my in- 
quiries. I am particularly indebted to Peggy Martin, Sheila Somers, and St John Gore, through 
whose assistance the manuscript made progress at a difficult period. Paolo Portoghesi and G. E. 
Kidder Smith allowed me to use some beautiful photographs, Howard Hibbard helped with the 
search for, and supply of, illustrations. In addition, I am greatly indebted to him for many 
corrections of facts and for allowing me to use some of the results of his researches in the 
Borghese archive. Philip Pouncey and Henry Millon emended some errors at proof stage. My 
gratitude goes above all to Ilaria Toesca and halo Faldi. who year after year put their time and 
resources unflinchingly at my disposal, I am deeply grateful for what they have done for me by 
correspondatce and during my regular visits to Rome. Milton J. Lewine took upon himself the 
self-denying task of reading one set of proofs. Ever watchful and scrupulously conscientious, he 
covered the galleys with comment; his many constructive suggestions as to content and style 
considerably improved my final text. 

The hook was prepared and written mainly with the resources of the Warburg Institute and the 
Witt Library {Courtauld Institute), London; the Bibliotheca Hertziana, Rome; the German 
Art Historical Institute, Florence; and the Avery Library, Columbia University, New York. 
I wish to put on record that without the loyal support of the directors and staffs of these excellent 
institutions the work could never have been finished in its present form. 

Finally, I have to thank the editor, Nikolaus Pevsner, not only for constant advice and en- 
couragement, but also for his infinite patience. Whenever my own spirit began to flag, the thought 
sustained me of how much easier it was to be an author than an editor. 

R.W. 
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PART ONE 


THE PERIOD OF TRANSITION AND 
THE EARLY BAROQUE 

CIRCA 160O-CIRCA 1625 


CHAPTER 1 

ROME; SIXTUS V TO PAULV 

^1585-1621/ 

With the Sack of Rome in 1527 an optimistic, intellectually immensely alert epoch 
came to an end. For the next two generations the eh mate in Rome was austere, anti- 
humanist, anti-worldly, and even anti-artistic. The work of reform of the Church, be- 
gun at the Latcran Council in 1512 on Julius iVs initiative, was seriously taken in hand 
and carried out with grim determination. During Pius lV*s pontificate (iSSSH^s) the 
Venetian envoy reported from Rome: ‘Life at Court is mean, partly through poverty, 
but also owing to the good example of Cardinal Borromeo. . . . They [the clergy] have 
altogether wi^drawn from every sort of pleasures. ... This state of things has been the 

ruin of artisans and merchants ’ But the practice of art was frr from being extinct; it 

was turned into an important weapon to further Cadiolic orthodoxy. 

The Couticil of Trent and the Arts 

At its last session in December 1563 tlie Council of Trent, which had accomplished the 
work of reform over a period of almost twenty years, pertinently defined the role 
assigned to the arts in the reformed comnninity. Religious imagery was admitted and 
welcomed as a support to religious teaching. One passage of the decree demands that 
*by means of the stories of the mysteries of our Redemption portrayed by paintings or 
other representations, the people be instructed and confirmed m the habit of remember- 
ing, and continually revolving in mind the articles of faith*. Consequendy strictest 
discipline and correctness in the rendering of the holy stories were required, and the 
clergy was made responsible for the surveillance of the ardsts. The terse dcliberadoas of 
the Council were soon enlarged upon by a veritable flood of literature, produced by 
churchmen and reformers rather than by practising artists. 

Leaving all dcuils aside, the rccommendadons of such writers as St Charles Borromeo, 
Cardinal Gabriele Paleotd, the Fleming Molanus, Gilio da Fabriano, Raffrello Borghini, 
Romano Alberd, Gregorio Comanini, and Possevino may be summarized under diiee 
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headings: (i) darity^ simplicity, and intelligibtlity, (ii) ceidistic inteipcetatioiii and 
(iii) emotio^ stimulus to piety. The first of Am points is sdf-ei^anatory. The sec ond 
has a dual aspect Many stories of Christ and die saints deal with martyrdom, hnitaiity, 
and horror md, in contrast to Renaissance idealization, an unveiled duplay of truth was 
now deemed essential; even Christ must be shown 'afflicted, bleeding, spat upon, with 
his skin tom, wounded, deformed, pale and unsij^tly if die sulyect requires it. Tnidi, 
moreover, called for accuracy down to the minutest detail On this level, the new realism 
almost becomes synonymous with the old Renaissance concept of decorum, which re* 
quires appropriateness of age, sex, type, expression, gesture, and dress to the character of 
the figure represented. The relevant literature abounds in precise directives. It is these 
'correct* images that are meant to appeal to the emotions of the faithful and support or 
even transcend the spoken word. 

And yet, in the decrees of the Council and in the expositions by its severe partisans, 
there is almost an iconoclastic streak. In no uncertain terms did the Council proscribe the 
worship of images: m the words of the decree 'the honour shown to them refers to the 
prototypes which those images represent*.^ But it is easier to postulate the difference be- 
tween idol and image than to control the reaction of the masses. We therefore find men 
like St Philip Neri wammg his penitents not to fix their eyes too mtendy on images, and 
St John of the Cross advocating that the devout man needs few images and that churches, 
where the senses are least hkely to be entertained, arc most suiublc for mtense prayer. 

It has long been a matter of discussion among art historians to what extent the art of 
the later sixteenth century expressed the exigenaes of the reformed Cathobc Church.’ 
In one respect the answer is not difficult to give; artists of religious imager}' had to 
comply with some of the obvious demands of counter-reformatory decorum, such at 
the avoidance of nude figures. In another respect the answer is more baffling. The 
Church was vociferous in laying down the rules, but how to subhmate them uito an 
artistic language of expressive power - that secret could be solved only by the aitists 
This granted, are we at all capable to judge whether, where, and when the artists caught 
up with the spirit of the Cotinal ? Since apodictic statements in an area peruuiing to in- 
dividual sensibility are doomed to failure, our conclusions have relative rather than absc - 
lute value. After this proviso, it may be said that, with the exception of the Venetians 
and a few great mdividualists like the aged Michelangelo, most of the artists working 
roughly between 1550 and 1 590 practised a fbrmahstic, anti-cbssical, and anti-naturalistic 
style, a style of stereotyped formulas, for which die Italians coined the word maniera * 
and which we now call 'Mannerism* without attaching a derogatory meaning to the 
term. Virtuosity of execution and highly decorative surface qualities go with com- 
positional decentralization and spatial and colouristic complexities; in addition, it is not 
uncommon that deliberate physical and psychic ambiguities puzzle the beholder. 
Fmally, die intricacies of han^ng are often matched by the intricacies of content. Many 
pictures and fresco cycles of the period are obscure and esoteric, possibly not in spite of but 
because of the close collaboration between painter and priest. One is inclined to believe 
that this art, which not rarely reveals a hardly veiled licentiousness under the guise of 
prudery, was suiuble to please die refined Italian society, then following the dictates of 
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SpaniActqiicttg, but it had hardly die power to ttfetdigioiiicnioticwm the 
fidthfiiLTo be siixe» Manneriamasitwaspracotcd daring die bterrixtcendi century was 
not an answer to die aitiidc reqaitemeiiti of die cou&terHtefermatDry Chi^ 
clarity, realism, and emotional inteniity. 

It is only from about X5S0 onwards, or rou^y twenty years after the promulgation 
of the Coundl decrees, dut we begin to discm a counter*refbtxnatory art on a broad 
basis. So much may be said at present: the new art has not a clear-<cut unified physio- 
gnomy. Eithertherealisdcor the emotional component may be stressed; asanile,chuity 
supersedes complexity and often, though by no means always, deliberate formal austerity 
provides the answer to the severe 'iconoclastic* tendencies which we have mentioned. 
Meanwhile, however, the Counter-Reformation moved towards a new phase. Before 
discussing in some detail the pattern of artistic trends in Rome, certain aspects of the his- 
torical setting must be sketched. 

The Church atid the Reformers 

The period from Sixtus V (1585-90) to Paul V (1605-21) has a number of features in 
common which single it out from the periods before and after. Spanish influence, whidi 
luly had iiurt.ircd m all spheres of life during the sixteenth century, began to decline. Paul 
IV’s war aga.iist Spain (1556-7), diough a disastrous failure, was a first pointer to diings 
to come. Sixtus V renewed the resistance against Spanish predominance. Clement VIII 
(1592-1605) reconciled Henry IV of France to the Holy See, and from then on dates the 
ascendancy of France at the expense of Spain. This change is symptomatic. The rigours 
of the reform movement were over. Never again was there a pope so austere, so ascetic 
and uncompromismg as Paul IV (1555-9), so humble and saindy as Pius V (1566-72). 
From the 1 570s and 80s on Protestantism w'as on the defensive; Catholic stabilization and 
restoradon began and in the following decades aU of Poland, Austria, southern Ger- 
many, France, and parts of Switzerland consolidated their Cadiolic position or even re- 
turned to die old Faith. The deep sense of danger which pervaded the Church during die 
critical years had passed, and with this returned an easier deportment and a determina- 
tion to enjoy Ufe such as had not existed in Rome since the days of the Renaissance. 
Moreover, progressive religious movements, bom in the days of the Council of Trent 
but not always looked upon with approval by the reactionary faction of the reformers, 
were now firmly csublished. Protected and encouraged by papal authority, they de- 
veloped into the most effective agcndcs of the Cathohe Restoration. 

The most important movements, St Philip Neri’s Oratory and St Ignatius of Loyola's 
Society of Jesus, two seemingly opposed offshoots of neo-Catholicism, have yet much 
in common. Philip's Oratory grew out of informal mcetmgs of laymen who preached and 
discoursed spontaneously, following only their inner voices. A cheerful but deeply de- 
votional spirit prevailed among Philip’s disdplcs, a spirit that reminded the learned 
Cardinal Baronius of early Christianity. It is d^r diat such an unorthodox approadi to 
religion aroused awe and suspicion. But in 1575 Gregory Xm formally recognized the 
Oratory and in the same year its seat was transferred to the church of S. Maria in Vallicdla. 
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After that the Oratory soon became fashionable, and a pope like Clement Vm was 
very close to it Although the rules were written in 1583 and a definite constitution, 
solemnly approved by Paul V, was drawn up in 1612, the democratic spirit of the 
original foundation was preserved. Philip’s apostolate, as Ludwig von Pastor says, 
extended down from the pope to the smallest urchin m the streets. The Congregation 
remained a group of secular priests tied together by voluntary obedience and charity. 
Philip died in May 1595. It is characteristic of the universal reverence in which he was 
held that the process of canonization began only two months after his death.’ 

By contrast to the Oratory, the Society of Jesus was monarchical and aristocratic in its 
constitution, pervaded by a spirit of military discipline, bound by strict vows, and mili- 
tant in its missionary zeal. But, like the Oratory, die Society was designed to serve the 
common people; like the Oratorians, the Jesuits were freed firom the bonds of monastic 
observance and replaced the traditional withdrawal behind the walls of the monastery 
by an active participation in the affairs of the world. Notwithstanding their determined 
opposition to the new scientific age that was dawning, their intcUcctualism, casuistry, 
and interest in education were as typical of the new spirit as their approach to the 
doctrine of Grace and the guide to devotion laid down by Ignatius himself in the 
Spiritual Exercises. The Dominicans were upholders of Thomism, which had seen such 
a powerful revival in the days of the Council of Trent, and championed the Pauhne- 
Augustinian-Thomistic position, that Grace descended on man irrespective of human 
participation. The Jesuits, by contrast, taught that human collaboration was essential to 
make Grace efficacious. This point of view was advocated with great learning by the 
Spanish Jesuit Luis dc Molina in his Concord of Free Will with the Gifts of Grace, pubUshed 
in 1588, and resulted in a long-drawn-out struggle with the Dominicans which ended 
only in 1607, by order of Paul V himself. Although the Holy See reserved judgement 
and sided neither with Thomism nor Molinism, the fact alone was Uke a batde won by 
the Jesuits: the more positive and optimistic Jesuit teaching, that man has an influence 
on the shaping of his destiny, was admitted and broke the power of medieval deter- 
minism. 

Although inspired by the ascetic writings of the past, St Ignatius’s Spiritual Exercises 
were equally new and progressive. Their novelty was twofold. First, the method of 
guiding the cxercitant through a four-weeks* course is eminendy practical and adaptable 
to each individual case. During this time the periods of contemplation are rebtively 
brief and hardly interfere with normal duties. The cleansing of the soul docs not prepare 
for, or take place in, cloistered seclusion; it prepares, on the contrary, for the active work 
as a soldier of the Church Militant. And secondly, all a man’s faculties arc employed to 
ntake the Exercises an extremely vivid personal experience. The senses arc brought into 
play with almost scientific precision and help to achieve an eminendy realistic awareness 
of the subjects suggested (or meditation. The fint week of the exercises is devoted to the 
contempbdon of Sin, and St Ignatius requires the cxercitant to sec the flames of Hell, to 
smell the sulphur and stench, to hear the shrieks of sufferers, to taste the bitterness of 
their tcan and feel their remorse. During the last two weeks the soul lives with equal 
intensity through the Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension of Christ. The Spiritual 
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Exercises were written early in St Ignatius’s career and, after many revisions, were 
approved by Paul III in 1548. Although large numbers of the clergy took the Exercises 
at an early date, they became most effective in the course of the seventeenth century, 
after the publication in final form in 1599 of the Directory {Directarium in Exercitia), 
drawn up by Ignatius as a guide to the Exercises. 

The list of distinguished scvcntecnth-<entury artists who were Jesuits is longer than is 
generally realized.* Even among the others there were probably not a few who felt 
drawn towards Jesuit teaching. Bernini’s close relations with the Jesuits are well known, 
and it has been noticed that there is a connexion between the directness of Loyola’s 
spiritual recommendations, their tangibility and realism, and the art of Bernini and his 
generation.^ At an earlier date the same observation can be made as regards Caravaggio’s 
art.* But there is no common ground between the spirit of the Exercises and the broad 
current of Late Mannerism. Nor is it possible to talk of a Jesuit style’ * as has often been 
done, or to construe a direct influence of the Jesuits on stylistic developments at any 
dme during the seventeenth century. 

Igiiadus’s pracdcal and psychological approach to the mysteries of &ith, so different 
from the abstract theological spcculadons of the Council discussions, was shared not 
only by men like St Phihp Neri and St Charles Borromeo, but even by such true six- 
tecntli-century mystics as St Teresa and St John of the Cross. Unlike the mysdes 
of tlie Middle Ages, they controlled, ever watchful, the suges leading to ecstasy and 
supplied in their writings detailed analyses of the soul’s ascent to God, It character- 
izes these countcr*rcformatory mysda that they knew how to blend both the vita 
active and contvttiplativa. No more pracdcal wisdom and down-to-earth energy can be 
imagined than that shown by Teresa and John of the Cross in reforming the Carmelite 
Order. 

Similarly, determinadon, firmness, and tenacity in translating into acdon the decrees 
of the Council guided St Charles Borromeo, the youthful Archbishop of Milan who 
was Pius IV’s nephew. At die dme of his death in 1584 (aged forty-six), he had, one is 
tempted to say, streamlined his large diocese, had modernized clerical educadon by 
founding his famous seminaries, and had prepared manuals for pupils, teachers, and 
ardsts. Charles Borromeo was a suunch supporter of both the Oratory and the Society 
of Jesus. He pracdsed the Spiritual Exercises and leant heavily on Jesuit support in carrying 
through his reforms at Milan. It was he who formed the most important link betw'een 
the papal court and the new popular movements, and who promoted the ascendancy of 
Jesuits and Oratorians. Both Pl^p and Ignadus had to struggle for recognidon. In spite 
of the latter’s fabulous success, external vicissitudes under the Theadne Pope Paul IV, 
the Dominican Pope Pius V, and the Franciscan Pope Sixtus V ended only when 
Gregory XIV confirmed St Ignadus’s original consdtudons in 1591; but the internal 
difliculdcs were not resolved undl Paul V’s reign (1606). 

Ignadus died as early as 1556; Francis Xavier, the great Jesuit missionary, die *Aposdc 
of the Indies’, had died four years before; Teresa passed away in 1582, Charles Bor- 
romeo in 1584, and Philip Neri in 1595. The processes leading to their beadficadon and 
canonization were conducted during the fint two decades of die new century. The 
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inquiry into St Charles’s life began in 1604, and he was canonized in x6io. Ignatius was 
beatified in 1609 after a long process begun under Clement VIIL Teresa’s process of 
beatification was concluded af^r ten years in 16x4, Philip Neri’s in 1615, and Francis 
Xavier’s in 1619. After protracted discussions initiated under Paul V, the four great 
reformers, Ignatius, Teresa, Philip Neri, and Francis Xavier, were canonized during 
Gregory XV’s brief pontificate, all on 22 May 1622. 

This date, if any, is of symbohe significance. It marks the end of the ’period of transi- 
tion’ here under review. When these reformers joined the empyrean of saints, the 
struggles were past. It was a kind of authoritative acknowledgement that the regenerative 
forces inside Catholicism had saved the Church. This date may also be regarded as a 
ivatershed in matters of art. The period firom Sixtus V to Paul V has none or htde of 
the enthusiastic and extrovert quaHdes of the exuberant Baroque which came into its 
own in the 1620s and prevailed in Rome for about fifty yean. Moreover, during the 
earlier period the old and the new often exist indiscriminately side by side. This is one 
of the important characteristics of these forty-odd yean, and it must be said at once that 
the official art policy of the popes tended to support reactionary rather than progressive 
artists. The reverse is true from Urban VlII’s rdgn onwards. 

The ^ Style Sixtus V* mid its Transformation 

Compared with the second and third quarten of the sixteenth century, its last decades 
saw an immense extension of artistic activity. The change came about during the brief 
pontificate of the energetic Sixtus V (1585-90). It is well known that he transformed 
Rome more radically than any single pope before him. The urban development which 
resulted firom his initiative and drive reveals him as a man with a great vision. It has 
rightly been claimed that the creation of long straight avenues (e.g. ’Strada Fdice’, 
linking Piazza del Popolo with the Lateran), of star-shaped squares (Piazzas S. Maria 
Maggiore and del Popolo, before Valadier), and the erection of fountains and obelisks as 
focusing points for long vistas anticipate seventeenth-century town-planning ideas. In 
the historic perspective it appears of decisive importance that after more than half a 
century a pope regarded it as his sacred duty - for the whole enterprise was undertaken 
’in majorem Dei ct Ecclcsiae gloriam* - to turn Rome into the most modem, most 
attractive, and most beautifiil city of Christianity. To be sure, this was a new spirit; it 
was the spirit of the Catholic Restoration, But the artists at his disposal were often less 
than mediocre, and few of the works produced in those yean can lay claim to distinc- 
tion. After the Sack of Rome a proper Roman school had ceased to exist, and most of 
the artists working for Sixtus were either foreignen or took their cue firom developments 
outside Rome. In spite of all these handicaps something like a 'style Sixtus V’ developed, 
remaining in vogue throughout the pontificate of Clement VIII and even to a certain 
extent during that of Paul V. 

This style may be characterized as an academic ultima maniera, a maimer which is not 
anti-Maimerist and revolutionary in the sense of the new art of Caravaggio and the 
Carracd. but tends towards dissolving Mannerist oomplexicies without abandoning 
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Mannerist formalism. It is often blunt and pedestrian, on occasions even gaudy and 
vulgar, though not infrequently relieved by a note of refined dassicism. This charac- 
terization applies equally to the three arts. It is patently obvious in architecture. Sixtus 
gave die rebuilding of Rome into the hands of his second-rate court architea, Domenico 
Fontana although the much more dynamic Giacomo della Porta was avail- 

able to him. Fontana’s largest papal building, the Latcran Palace, is no more than a dry 
and monotonous rccapitubdon of the Palazzo Famese, sapped of all strength. A similar 
academic petrification is evident in a facade like diat of S. Girolamo degb Schiavoni 
which Sixtus commissioned from Martino Longhi the Elder (1588-9). Without alto- 
gether excluding Mannerist superimposidons of modfi, this architecture is fiat, thin, and 
dmid. It is against such a background chat Carlo Mademo's revoludonary achievement 
in the facade of S. Susanna (1603 ; Plate 35) must be assessed. It is true chat Clement VIU 
favoured Giacomo della Poru and that after the latter's death in 1602 Carlo Mademo 
stepped into his posidon as architect of St Peter's. But it is also true that the architect 
after Paul V's own heart was Flaminio Ponzio (1560-1613),*® who perpetuated until his 
death a noble version of the academic Mannerism of the 1580s and 90s. And it is equally 
true that the Cavaliere d'Arpino, whose feeble classicism is the exact counterpart in 
painting of Longlu’s and Ponzio's buildings, was in almost unchallenged command 
during the 1590s ** and maintained a posidon of authority throughout Paul V’s 
pontificate. 

The prosaic nature and vulgarity of official taste under Sixtus V are demonstrated by 
the frescoes of the Vadcan Library (which Domenico Fontana had built), by those of the 
transept of S. Giovanni in Laterano, and by the monumental chapel erected by Fontana 
for Sixtus in S. Maria Maggiore. Although varying somewhat in style and quality, the 
painters engaged on these and oclicr ofiiciai tasks - Antonio Viviani, Andrea Lilio, 
Ventura Salimbeni, Paris Nogari, Giovan Bacdsta Ricci, Giovanni Guerra, Anigo 
Fiamingo (Hendrick van den Broeck), and Ccsarc Nebbia - fulfilled at least one require- 
ment of the Council decrees, namely that of clarity. At the same dme, mainly two 
Flemings, Egidio della Riviera (GilUs van den Vliete) and Nicolb Pippi of Arras 
(Mosuert), and the Lombard Valsoldo (Giovan Antonio Paracca), were responsible for 
the fiabby statues and narradvc reliefs in the muldcoloured Sisdne ChapeL Hie two 
former died in the early yean of die seventeenth century, while Valsoldo lived long 
enough to work again on the dccoradon of Paul V’s chapel, the counterpart to that of 
Sixtus V. This ’ pragmadc ’ style fulfilled its purpose and gratified the patrons, even when 
it sank down to the level of pure propaganda. The example that comes to mindis die 
many frightful scenes of martyrdoms in S. Stefano Rotondo, which invariably have a 
nauseating effect on the modem beholder. But Nicolb Cirdgn^jutii (called Pomarando, 
1516-96), who painted them, was the ardst favoured by the Jesuits; the churdi belonged 
to the German novices of the Order. It was just the unrelieved horror of these repre- 
sentadons that was to inflame missionary zeal. In the words of Cardinal Paleotti: ’The 
Church wants, in this way, both to glorify the courage of the martyrs and to set on fire 
the souls of her sons.* ^ Nor can it be denied that such paintings har^y provoke aestfaedc 
reactions. 
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If a bird's-eye view of the whole period from Sixtus V to the end of P^ul V's idgn 
shows some intrinsic common qualities, a closer inquiry reveals the existence of a variety 
of trends. In addition, there is a slow but continuous shift even of official art policy 
away ftom Sixtus V’s philistine counter-reformatory art towards a fuller, more vigor- 
ous, more poetical, and also more emotional manner. 

Before the end of the century four principal tendencies may be diffisrendated in Rome 
itself, each having its roots far back and each having much wider, all-ItaUan implica- 
tions. There was first the facile, decorative manner of the arch-Mannerist Federigo 
Zuccari (1542/3-1609), who combined in his art elements ft^om the latest Raphael and from 
Tuscan and Flemish Mannerism with impressions which had come to him from Veronese 
and the Venetians. He was the truly international artist of the Jin de siicle, constantly 
travelling from court to court, Olympian in demeanour, prone to esoteric intellectual 
speculations, superficial and quick in his production. Although he had no official com- 
missions in Rome after 1589 and was indeed absent from the city most of the time 
after that year, his influence was yet great on the painters working for Sixtus V and 
Clement VIII. 

A second trend was that of the Florentines, who had a considerable share in mid- 
sixteenth-century fresco-painting in Rome. Their complex Mannerism, tied to the old 
Florentine emphasis on rhythmic design, followed the general development and gave 
way towards the end of the century to a more simplified and solid academic manner, 
which is mainly represented by Bernardino Poccetd. Artists such as Passignano and 
Ciampelli transplanted this Florentine manner to Rome, not without blending it with 
Venetian colourism and Zuccari’s manicra facile. For the third trend, there was Girolamo 
Muziano, who came into prominence under Sixtus V's predecessor, Gregory XIII. 
Coming from Brescia and steeped in the traditions of Venetian painting, he never fell 
wholly for the maniera then in vogue. It was really he who introduced into Rome a sense 
for Venetian colour and a taste for rich landscape settings. This was taken up and de- 
veloped by Flemings, mainly Paul Brill (1554-1626), whose 'picturesque’ northern 
vedute were admitted even in churches and on the walls of the Vatican Palace in the reign 
of Paul V. A good deal of Muziano’s chromatic approach to painting was assimilated m 
Rome. Artists like his pupil Cesarc Nebbia (c. 1536-1614), one of the busiest and most 
slapdash practitioners of the period, showed how to reconcile it with Federico Zuccari’s 
academic Mannerism. Finally, Federico Baroed’s Correggiesque emotionalism must be 
mentioned, although he was working in Urbino. His pictures reached Rome at an early 
date, but his influence spread even more through the many artists who came under his 
spell. 

Taken all in all, during the first decades of the new century the tendency of older 
painters of all shades was to supplant Zuccarcsquc and late Tuscan Mannerism by a 
softer and warmer palette and a more semitive characterization of figures. Caravaggio’s 
and Annibale Carracd’s revolts broke into this setting at the end of the nineties. But it 
must be emphasized that there was no immediate repercussion on papal art policy. Nor 
did the art of these masters appreciably influence the development of the older artists, 
although a painter like Cristoforo Roncalli (1552-1626) used a Carracccsque 'cloak' for 
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his pictures at the end of his career and Giovanni Baglionc turned Caravaggesquc for 
brief moments. Moreover while Annibale’s Bolognese followen entrenched Acmselves 
firmly in Rome during the first two decades of the seventeenth century and pubhc taste 
shifted decisively in their favour away from the older Mannerists, Caravaggism re- 
mained almost entirely an affair for eccentrics, connoisseurs, and artists and had run its 
course - as far as Rome was concerned > by the time Paul V died. 

Paul V and Cardinal Scipione Borghese as Patrotis 

A brief survey of patronage during Paul V*s reign will help the reader to assess the com- 
plexities which beset the historian who tries to define the art of the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century. Official patronage in Rome was concerned with three major 
tasks, St Peter's, the CappcUa Paoiina m S. Maria Maggiorc, and the Quirinal Palace. 
By far the greatest problem facing Paul V was the completion of St Peter's. Once he 
had taken the decision to abandon Michelangelo's centralized plan, the pope proceeded 
with great determination. Carlo Maderno began both nave and facade in 1607 and 
finished the former in seven years, the latter in only five (with the exception of the 
farthest bay at each end; Plate 1). During the same penod (1611-15) he also built the 
Confessio, which opens in the form of a horse-shoe before the high altar under the dome. 
Although the pope himself supported Mademo's appointment in spite of strong com- 
petition from less progressive architects, the decoration of the new building went into 
the hands of steadfast Mannerists. 

Paul V, it is true, was not responsible for the decoration of the dome, consisting of 
trite represenutions in mosaic of Christ and the Apostles, half-figures of popes and 
saints, and angels with the Instruments of the Passion. Tliis commission, for obvious 
reasons unrivalled in importance and by far the largest available at the turn of the 
century, was handed over by Clement VIII to his favourite Cesare d’Arpino in 1598. 
Owing to its magnitude, it was not finished until 1612. Clement VIII also chose most of 
the artists for the huge alurpieces, later transferred into mosaic. Roncalli, Vanni, Passi- 
gnano, Nebbia, Castelii* Baglionc, and Cigoh were here given splendid opportunities, 
but neither Caravaggio nor Annibale had a chance of being considered. 

Paul V's principal sculptor in St Peter's was the Milanese Ambrogio Bonvidno {c. 
1 5 52-1622), the friend of Federico Zuccari and Cristofero Roncalli. His is the classicizing 
relief of Christ handing ouer the Keys to St Peter over the central entrance to the church; 
and he, together with Valsoldo, another Lombard sculptor whom we have mentioned 
before, executed the thirty figures of seated popes over the cornice inside the portico. 
Gian Battista Ricci from Novara (1545-1620), one of the least solid maniera painters 
under Sixtus V, was given the honourable task of painting frescoes in the Confessio, 
but the stucco decorations of the portico were designed by Maderno rather than by Riod. 
Since elegant and rich stucco decorations were the only field in which Roman Manner- 
ists under Gregory Xlll and Sixtus V had shown real inventiveness and originality, 
Maderno (or ^cd) here drew upon a vigorous, living tradition and created a work the 
excellence of which has always been acclaimed. Finally, it should be mentioned that 
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Ferraboiro’s fsunous dock-tower of 1616-17,“ which had to fidl when Bernini built 
his colonnades, was not an impressive example of architectural grandeur. During the 
time it was standing, it must have clashed strangely with the early Baroque vigour of 
Mademo’s fii^ade. 

The Cappella Paolina in S. Maria Maggiore (Plate a), which die pope resolved to 
build as early as June 1605, supplies a more coherent idea of official taste than the vast 
complex of St Peter’s. Almost the size of a church, the Greek-cross chapd with its high 
dome rose to the design of Flaminio Ponzio, who had to fellow dosely the model of die 
Chapel of Sixtus V. These two chapels, forming a kind of transept to Ae Early Christian 
basilica, are testimonies of the beginning and the end of an epoch. Ponzio’s structure 
was completed in 1611, but the decoration was not finished until the end of x6i6. 
Coloured marbles, gilding, and predous stones combine to give an impression of daz- 
zling splendour which surpasses the harsher colour effects of the Sistine Chapel. It was 
Sixtus V who with his multicoloured chapel began a fashion which remained in vogue 
far into the eighteenth century. One should be careful not to explain this custom simply 
as the ’baroque’ love for swagger and magnificence. Much of the coloured marble was 
taken from ancient buildings. This was an important part of Sixtus V’s counter-reforma- 
tory programme of systematically transforming pagan into Christian Rome. Moreover, 
by placing this sumptuous spectacle before die eyes of the faithful. Sixtus fulfilled the 
neo-medieval demand, voiced by men like Molanus, that the Church, the image of 
heaven on earth, ought to be decorated with the most precious treasures in existence. 
Along the side walls of the Paolina rise the enormous tombs of Clement VIII and Paul V 
with the statues of the popes surrounded by painterly narrativt reliefs - all set in a 
triumphal-arch-architccture which is so masrive and rich that it dwarfs the compara- 
tively small sculptural decoration (Plate 4 a). Compared with their modeb in the Sistine 
Chapel, these tombs show a further accretion of decorative detail, to the detriment of 
die effectiveness of the sculpture. The artists responsible for the sutucs and relied be- 
longed mainly to the older generation bom about 1560: Silla da Viggi&, Bonvicino, 
Valsoldo, Cristoforo Stati, Nicol6 Cenrdier, IppoUto Buzio, Camillo Mariani, and Pietro 
Bernini, Gian Lorenzo’s fadier. In addition, two younger artists, Stefiuio Mademo and 
Francesco Mochi, were employed. In other w6rds, practically every sculptor then work- 
ing in Rome made some contribution. It is indicative of t^ change taking place that 
ltdians should supersede the Fleniifigs who ivere so prominent in Sixtus’s Chapel. The 
Lombard element now prevailed. In ^te of the uniformity of the sculptural decora- 
tion, style and quality differ; and it b probably not by chance that the most reactionary 
and timid among the sculpton, Silla da Viggi&, received the lion's share: to him fell the 
sutucs of Clement VIII and Paul V. 

Sculpture at this moment lagged behind the revolutionary events in painting brought 
about by Caravaggio and Annibale Carracd. It is not astonishing that the schism 
between the old guard and progressive masters like Mariani and Mochi - obvious post 
festum to art-historically trained eyes - was hardly noticed in the pope's circle. But the 
situation in painting was vastly different, and here the compromise character of Paul V’s 
policy cannot be overlooked. Characteristically, he gave the direction of the whole 
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enterprise into die h a nds of the Cavaliere d*Arpino. The Cavaliere him«elf painted the 
pendendves of the dome (Plate 4 b) wd the lunette above the altar; the Florentine 
Ludovico Cigoli decorated the dome, and Guido Reni, possibly on the initiative of the 
Cavaliere, executed ten smaller frescoes in all, among them the unsatisfactoTily shaped 
lunettes fl anking the windows (1610*12). In addition, nin vant^i r the Floren* 
tine Passignano (frescoes in the sacristy),^’ and the Mannerists diovanni Baglione and 
Baldassare Croce ()553''i^28) were given a share. It is typical of one facet of official 
patronage during the second decade that ail these artists, Mannerists, ‘transitionalists*, 
and 'modernists*, forked side by side, and that the academic eclecticist d'Arpino 
topped the list. 

A study of the third great papal undertaking, the Quirinal Palace, allows one to revise 
to a certain extent the impression carried away from the Paolina. In May 1605 the pope 
entrusted his court architect, Flaminio Ponzio, widi the enlargement of the existing 
building, which Carlo Mademo was ordered to complete after the ft>rmer*s death in 
1613.^* A number of splendid new rooms were ready for decoration from 1610 on- 
wards, two of which deserve special attention: the 'Sala Regia' (now 'Salade' Coraz- 
zicri*) and the pope’s private chapel (CappcUa dell* Axmundata). The painted frieze 
along the walls of die Sala dc* Corazzieri was designed by Agostino Tassi (c. 1580*1644). 
While the crowded arrangement of the short walls, executed in 1611-12, reveals his late 
Mannerist Flo^^entine training, the long walls, to be dated 1616-17,^^ with perspective 
openings into imaginary rooms, show a voUe-fice towards the North Italian illusionism 
that had had a home in Rome since the days of Gregory XIIL But Tassi was responsible 
only for the decorative framework, and Lanfranco and Carlo Sanceni executed the 
figures. The division of work between these two b not easily established,^ but the 
phenomenon is interesting enough: we are freed with an entente cardiale of a Carracci 
pupil and a Caravaggio follower under the direction of a Roman who had studied in 
Florence. It may be added that it was rare for a Ceravag^fista to be considered fisr public 
fresco commissions of thb kind.^ Tassi himself attained through tiib work the position 
of a spedalbt in illusionist architecture ^guadroura) and in thb capacity collaborated 
later with Domenichino and, above all, Guerdno. 

The mam glory of the palace b the Cappdla dell* Annunciata, which was decorated 
in 1610 by Guido Reni assisted by his fi^^ Lanfranco, Francesco Albani, Antonio 
Carracd, Jacopo Cavedoni, and ffie less distinguished Tommaso Ca mp a n a. Here at 
last we hm a fully fledged co-ordinated enterprise of die young Bdognese masters. 
It found enthusiastic approval at the papal court; one can, however, hardly doubt that 
the pope's preference for Guido Reni in die Quirinal as wdl as in S. Maria Maggbre 
and the Vatican was due to Cardinal Sdpione Borghese's good offices. 

The cardinal nephew, Paul V’s favourite, was perhaps die most brilliant representa- 
tive of the Pauline era. Jovial, vivacious, worldly in his outlook, famed for hb sumptuous 
banquets, he invested much of hb immense wealth in his buildings, collections, and die 
patronage of living artists. He was a true enthusiast and, contrary to the admonitions of 
the Trent Council, loved art for art's sake. His rapacity was matted by a cadiolidty of 
Uste which also seems to have been a hallmark of other aristocratic patrems of these 
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years. Not only a vast number of ancient works, but also many of the finest jewels of 
the present Borghese Gallery, paintings by Titian, Raphael, Veronese, Dossi, and others, 
adorned his collection; but it is more interesting in this context that he bought with 
equal zest pictures by the Cavaliere d’Arpino, by Passignano, Cigoli, Barocci, Cara- 
DomenichinOf and Lanfranco.^^ In fact, he was one of the earliest admirers of 
Caravaggio, just as he discovered at a remarkably early period the genius of Bernini. In 
his munificent commissions of works in fresco, both for private and public buildings, 
he showed partiality to the Bolognese, particularly to Guido Reni, who belonged to his 
household from 1608 onwards, and later to Lanfranco. But he did not hesitate to employ 
even feeble Mannerists, men hke Nicol6 Pomarancio (St Andrew Chapel, S. Gregorio 
Magno) or the latter's pupil, Gaspare Celio (Cafiarelli Chapel, S. Maria sopra Minerva). 

After Ponzio's death, the architect he favoured for ecclesiastical buildings sponsored 
and paid by him was Giovan Battista Soria {1581-1651), who continued an academic 
manner far into the seventeenth century. His fa^dc of S. Maria della Vittoria (1624-6) ; 
his little church S. Caterina da Siena (late ?); his masterpiece, the facade and fore- 
court of S. Gregorio Magno (begun 1629; Plate 5b); and the nave of the cathedral at 
Monte Compatri near Rome (1630), were all executed for Scipione Borghese. Though 
not without dignity, they testify to the latter’s conservative views as far as church 
architecture is concerned. Soria's architecture is somewhat more forceful than Ponzio's, 
who, on the cardinal's initiative, had executed the delicate classicist renovation of S. 
Sebasdano fuori le mura (completed by Vasanzio, 1608-13; Plates 3 and 5 a). During his 
lifetime Ponzio remained the family architect, and in this capacity continued the palace 
at which the elder Martino Longhi had worked for Cardinal Deza and which Paul V 
had purchased shortly before he was raised to the pontificate (February 1605). Irregular 
in shape, the western facade, the longest palace front in Rome, is largely the work of 
Ponzio. It follows the sombre tradition of the Palazzo Famesc, while the festive double- 
column courtyard (a novelty in Rome) points to the import of north lulian. probably 
Genoese, idcas.^^ The Palazzo Borghese was reserved by Paul V for the use of his 
brothers. Cardinal Scipione may have lived for a short time in the present Palazzo 
Rospigliosi in Piazza Montecavallo, began in 1613. As In the Palazzo Borghese and in 
S. Sebasdano, the Dutchman Vasanzio (Jan van Santen), trained as a cabinet-maker and 
later Ponzio’s collaborator and successor as papal architect, took over after his master's 
dcath. 2 ’ It was Vasanzio who built the attraedve Casino (1612-13), which Antonio 
Tempesta, Paul Brill, Passignano, Giovanni Baglione,^^ and, above all, Guido Reni 
decorated with frescoes. Agosdno Tassi and Orazio Gcntilcschi painted the ceiling of 
the nearby ’Casino of die Muses’ (1611-12) and Ludovico Cigoli a cycle of frescoes in 
yet another casino.^ Thus this ensemble, created for Scipione Borghese, supplies once 
again a fascinadng cross-secdon through the variety of tendencies cxisdng side by side 
at the beginning of the second decade. 

The cardinal’s enthusiasm was concentrated on the crecdon of his villa on the Pindo 
(the present Galleria Borghese), whidi he wanned to be built by Ponzio.^ But once 
again deadi interfered, and Vasanzio served at architect of the structure which rose 
b^ecn 1613 and 161 j. If any buiUnigt it was this viUa in its original condidon that 
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represented the quintessence of its patron's taste. The type follows that of the Roman 
villa suburbana, esublished a hundred years before in Peruzzi’s Famesina. But where 
Peruzzi used a classical severity, Vasanzio covered the whole U-shaped front vnth niches, 
recesses, classical statuary, and reliefs (Plate 6b; much of the decoration was stripped at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century) - a late example of that Mannerist horror vacui 
which had found its ! classical* expression in Pirro Ligorio*s Casino of Pius IV and Anni- 
bale de* Lippi's Villa Medici on the Pincio. Vasanzio also enlarged Martino Longhi’s 
Villa Mondragone at Frascati (1614-21) for Scipionc Borghese, and it is here, in the 
fountains and the beautiful loggia, so often erroneously attributed to Vignola, that hb 
picturesque approach to architecture found a new and unexpected outlet. 

Although far from exhaustive, our hst of works executed for Paul V and his illustrious 
nephew is remarkable enough. But the impression of their lasting achievement as 
patrons of the arts would be mcomplctc without mentioning the many fountains with 
which they embellished Rome. Fountams rose in the squares of S. Maria Maggiore and 
the Latcran, in Piazza Scossa Cavallt, and Piazza di Gastello (destroyed). None of them 
can compete with the stateliness and elegance of Mademo's mushroom-shaped fountain 
in the Square of St Peter's or the monumentahty of Ponzio's triumphal-arch front of the 
Acqua Paola (on the Janiculum) with its cascades of gushing water (1612; Plate 6 a).^^ 
Ever since Sixtus V’s days fountains had played an important part m Rome's urban 
development, but m contrast to the tradition of Florentine fountains with their pre- 
dominantly sculptural decoration, Roman founuins were either unadorned, consisting 
of a shaft wliich supported a combination of basins, or, if placed against a wall, were 
architectural and monumental. It is again a sign of the essential unity of the period from 
Sixtus V to Paul V that the approach to this problem remained basically unchanged. 
Ponzio's Arqua Paola was merely an improved version of Domenico and Giovanni 
Fontana's Acqua Fchce (1587). As in so many other respects, the change came only 
during Urban Vlll's pontificate when Bcmini broke irrevocably from this Roman tradi- 
tion (Plate 5 3 a). 


Caravaggio^s and Atmibak Cmoaxs Suffarters 

The most distingiiifiied patron in Rome after Sdpione Bor^ese was surely the 
Marchese Vincenzo Ciusdniani (1564-1637}. As a young man he gave Caravaggio his 
unstinted support, and his courageous purchase of die 5 ^ Matthew^ refused by the priests 
of S. Luigi de* Frances!, probably prevented the shipwreck of Caravaggio's career as a 
painter of monumental religious pictures. But the Marchese cdlccced widi equal relish 
works of the Bolognese ^ and, moreover, reserved a special place in his household for 
the Mannerist Cristofbro Roncalli (called Pomarando, 1552-1626), who began as a 
pupil of the older Nicol6 Pomarando and developed into a highly esteemed *trami- 
tionalist’. It was this painter who served as Giuitiniani's counsellor in ardsde matten 
and who accompanied hin in x6o6 on his travels through Italy and Europe.^ Later in 
Giusdniani's life the German Sandrart published fiir him Us coll^don of andent marbles 
{Galleria Giustiniani, 1631) to which Frenchmeiii Duquesnoy and other Flemings as 
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well as Lanfianco and Domenicliino*s pupil Giovan Battista Ruggieri contributed the 
designs and engravings. 

If Caravaggio found devoted patrons among the nobility and higher clergy, it would 
yet be incorrect to ulk of a distmct faction in his favour. The men who sided with him 
seem to have been enterprising, enthusiastic, and liberal in their outlook. This is certainly 
true not only of Sdpione Borghese and Vincenzo Giustiniani, but also of Cardinal 
Francesco Maria del Monte, Caravaggio’s earliest patron, who has been described as *a 
kind of ecclesiastical minister of the arts in Rome*; ^ it is true of the brothers Asdrubale 
and Ciriaco Mattel, who had ’fidlen victim to the fashion for Caravaggio* (Baglione), 
but at the same time patronized artists like Cristofero Roncalli and Gaspare Celio. These 
last artists were also &voured by the Crescenzi brothers, who were responsible for 
Caravaggio’s getting the commission for the ContarcUi Chapel ; and this list might easily 
be continued. 

Quite different were the fortunes of Annibale Carracci and his Bolognese friends and 
foUowen. Indeed, it is permissible in their case to talk of a Action, or rather two factions, 
determined to promote the Bolognese cause. There were the Famese, in particular the 
powerful Cardial Odoardo, under whose aegis Annibale painted the Famese Gallery; 
he remained unfailingly loyal to his Bolognese prot^gh, employed Domenichino and 
Lanfranco in the palace, and must be credited with having collecu^d most of the 
sixty-odd works attributed in the Famese inventory of 1662 to the Carracci and their 
school. The second faction was associated with the circle of Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini, 
Clement VlU's nephew and secretary of state, for a time the most influential man in 
Rome, and the political antagonist of Odoardo Famese. The cardinal himself cherished 
the art of the Cavaliere d’Arpino. But his secretary. Monsignor Giovanni Battista Agucchi 
(1570-1632), bom at Bologna, was Annibale’s devoted admirer and Domcnichmo’s 
dose friend; to the same circle belonged Monsignor Giovanni Antonio Massani and 
Francesco Angeloni, Cardinal Ippolito Aldobrandini’s secretary Both Massani and 
Angeloni concentrated on collecting the Bolognese masters, and we happen to know 
that Angeloni possessed at least 600 Annibale drawings for the Famese Gallery. It is at 
once evident that the men of this coterie, unlike Caravaggio's unbiased patrons, were 
guided by principles. Their single-minded partisanship was to become of ever greater 
importance in the early years of the seventeenth century. 

Agucchi himself tried his hand at a theoretical treatise, his Trattato della Pittura?^ in 
which, among other ideas, he formulated anew the central principle of the classical 
doctrine, that nature is imperfect and that the artist has to improve upon her by selecting 
only her most beautiful pans. This empirical, Aristotelian dieory was harnessed for an 
atuck on two fronts: belief in it justified stricture of the manieta painters as much as of 
the Caravaggisti. From this point of view neither the Platonic concept of an e priori idea 
of beauty in the artist’s mind (Zuccari’s disegno intemo) nor the exact imitation of imper- 
fect nature (Caravaggio) was a defensible position. It is interesting that this new affirma- 
tion of the classical doctrine was written between 1607 and 1615, just after Zuccari’s 
Idea had appeared (1607), which in a happy phrase has been call^ ’the swan song 
of die subjective mysticism of Mannerist thixiry Agucchi and his circle found the 
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realization of their theoretical approadi - namely nature embellished and idealized - 
in the art of Annibale Carracci and Domenichino. They despised the older Mannerists 
and created the legend of Caravaggio’s unbridled naturalism. 

More than one distinguished scholar has recently pointed out that the period around 
1600 was averse to theoretical speculations.^ The essential truth of this cannot be 
contested. The artists themselves became tongue-tied. Federico Zuccari’s elaborate 
programme of lectures to be delivered before the newly founded Academy of St Luke 
was an anachronism even before it ingloriously petered out as a result of the artists’ 
resistance. Both Caravaggio and Annibale Carracci derided the clever chattering about 
art of which the Mannerists were so fond. The libcrat-minded patrons seem to have 
been interested in experiment and quality rather than in principles. Moreover, no im- 
portant treatise extolling the new ideas was published during the first half of the 
seventeenth century. And yet the flame kindled in Agucchi’s circle was never again ex- 
tinguished. On the contrary, the classical-idealist theory, which guaranteed the dignity 
of painting on a level with Zuccan’s academic eminence, was soon more or less 
vociferously cliampioncd, strengthened, and streamlined by amateurs and artists alike. 
It may be recalled that Domaiichino sided, as one would expect, with the extreme 
classical point of view by cxaltuig disc^no (hne) at the expense of cohre (colour), and 
that later Francesco Albani planned a treatise the orthodoxy of which, judging from 
Malvasia’s report, would have gone far beyond Agucchi’s rather broad-minded exposi- 
tions.’’ In any case, the cognoscaui of die early seventeenth century sided more and more 
determinedly with the opinions of the Agucchi drclc and helped to bring about the 
climate in which the ascendancy of Bolognese classicism over Maimerism and Cara- 
vaggism was secured. 

This ascendancy may be gauged by a glance at the list (p. 47) of important fresco 
cycles in palaces and churclics executed by the Bolognese from 1608 onwards. Especially 
as regards the decoration of palaces, they enjoyed almost a monopoly durmg the second 
decade. 

The new Churches and the new Iconography 

No appreciation of die vast changes that came about in the artistic life of Rome fium 
Sixtus V’s days onwards is possible without due consideration of the hectic activity in 
the ecclesiastical field. Few churches had been built in Rome during the first half of the 
sixteenth century. But as die century advanced the new intensity of devotion in die 
masses required energetic measures, and, above all, the new Orders needed churches 
to accommodate their large congregations. The beginning was made with the Gcsi!u 
the mother church of the Jesuit Order, rising from 1568 and consecrated in 1584. With 
its broad single nave, short transept, and impressive dome this church was ideally suited 
for preaching from the pulpit to great numben of people. It established the type of die 
large congregational church that was followed a hundred times during the seventeenth 
century with only minor variations. During the next decadea Rome saw three more large 
churches of this type rising, each surpassing the previous one in size. In 1575 the Chiesa 
Nuova (S. Maria in Vallic^a; Figure 15) was begun for St Philip Neri’s Oratorians by 
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Maiico cli Cittli di Gastello and continued by the elder Martino Longhi. The building 
was consecrated in 1599, but Fausto Rughesi*s traditional facade was not finished until 
1606. S. Andrea della Valle, a stone’s throw from the Chiesa Nuova, was designed by 
Giacomo della Porta (not by Pietro Paolo Olivieri) for the Theatines, whose Order 
had been founded during the early years of the religious strife {1524^, Begun in 1591, 
the building was taken over by Carlo Mademo in 1608 and completed in 1623 except 
for tlic fa^idc. Finally, a second vast Jesuit church, S. Ignazio, was planned after the 
founder’s canonization and begun in 1626. The canonization of St Charles Borromeo 
in 1610 was immediately followed by the dedication to him of no less dian three 
churches in Rome: the very large S. Carlo al Corso, S. Carlo ai Catinari, built for the 
Bamabites, a congregation foimded at Milan in 1533, and the small S. Carlo alle Quattro 
Fontanc, which the Disealzed Trinitarians later replaced by Borromini’s structure. 

In addition to these new buildings, owed to the counter-reformatory Orders and the 
new saints, more medium-sized and small churches were erected during the three 
decades of Clement Vllfs and Patil V’s pontificates than in the preceding 150 years. 
One need only call to mind S. Maria della Scala (in Trastevere, 1592), S. Nicol6 da 
Tolentino (1599-1614), S. Giuseppe a Capo Ic Case (1598), S. Bernardo alle Tcrmc 
(1598-1600), and S. Susanna (fa^*ade, begun 1597), all built during Clement VIIl’s reign, 
or S. Maria della Vittoria (1608), S. Andrea dellc Fratte (1613), SS. Triniti de* Pellegrini 
(1614), S. Maria del Suffragio (1616), and S. Maria Libcratrice (1617), all rebuilt or 
newly raised under Paul V. To this list may be added such important restorations as 
Cardinal Baronius’s of SS. Ncrco and Achillco, Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini’s of S. 
Niccolo in Carccre, and Cardinal Sfondrate’s of S. Cecilia in the days of Clement VIII 
as well as those of S. Francesca Romana, S. Crisogono, S. Sebastiano fuori Ic Mura, 
SS. Quattro Coronati, and S. Maria in Trastevere during Paul’s pontificate. Finally, 
large and richly decorated chapels like that of Cardinal Cactani in S. Pudenziana (1595)* 
of the Aldobrandini in S. Maria sopra Minerva (1600-5), of Cardinal Santori in the 
Lateran (begun before 1602), and of the Barbcrini in S. Andrea della Valle (finished 
1616) show that the first families of Rome competed in adding lustre to old and new 
churches. 

In spite of solid and worthy achievement, the masters of the period here under review 
on the whole lack initiative, inventiveness, and a spirit of adventure. It seems to have 
been ban tan in these years not to infnnge seriously upon established patterns. Thus a 
cloud of anonymity, if not of dullness, hangs over much ecclesiastical work of the time. 
One wonders how a Bernini, a Cortona, or a Borromini would have solved the problem 
of the large congregational church if such an opportunity had been offered them. In 
any case, the great masters of the post-Pauline era found stirring, imaginative, and highly 
personal solutions for traditional ecclesiastical tasks. The change efifrcted during Urban 
Vin’s pontificate is no less revolutionary in this than in other respects. 

All the immense work of construction going on in the last decades of the old century 
and the first of the new required decoration by painters, sculptors, stucco workers, and 
craftsmen. As a rule, the direction remained in the hands of ^e architect. In the case of 
the Aldobrandini Chapel in S. Maria sopra Minerva, Giacomo della Porta and, after his 
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deadi, Carlo Mademo filled this post. But they were no more than the primi inter pares 
in co-ordinating the works of die painters Barocci {Last Supper, altar) and Cherubimo 
Alberti (vault) and of the sculptors Camillo Mariam, Nicol6 Cordier, Ippolito Buaio, 
Valsoldo, and Stefano Mademo. Collective enterprises became the rule from Sixtus V 
to the end of Paul V’s pontificate, even though the artists engag^ on the same task 
often held very different views. This trend was reversed under Urban VIII. Chapels such 
as those of the Raimondi and Comaro families show throughout the imprint of Bernini’s 
master-mind: co-worken were assistants rather than artists in dieir own tight. 

The new churchbs confronted painters in particular with a prodigious task. They had 
not only to cover enormous wall-spaces with frescoes but had, above all, to create a new 
iconographical tradition. Saints like St Charles Borromeo, St Ignatius, St Francis Xavier, 
and St Teresa had to be honoured; their lives, miracles, and worldly and spiritual 
missions had to be solemnized. In addition, in the face of the Protestant challenge, the 
dogmas of the Catholic Church had to be reasserted in paintings which would strengthen 
the belief of the faithful and grip their emotions. Finally, as regards many scenes from 
the Old and New Testaments and from the lives of the saints, a shift was needed away 
from tradition towards an emphasis on heroic exemplars (David and Goliath, Judith and 
Holofernes), on models of repentance (St Peter, the Prodigal Son), on the glory of 
martyrdom and saintly visions and ecstasies, or on hitherto unexplored intimate events 
from die childhood of Christ. These remarks indicate that one can truly talk about a 
counter-reformatory iconography 

The rise of the new iconography may be observed from the last two or three decades 
of the sixteenth century onwards, but it must be stressed that in Rome the vast majority 
of the great cycles of frescoes, in the Gesii, S. Andrea della Valle, S. Carlo al Corso, the 
Chiesa Nuova, S. Ignazio, S. Carlo ai Catinari, and elsewhere were painted after the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century. In other words, the decoration of these churches 
belongs to a stylistic phase later than ^e buildings themselves. The reason lies pardy, in 
any case, in the time-lag between the early activities of the new Orders and the canoniza- 
tion of their founders. But this is not the whole story. It was, for instance, in keeping 
with the early austere ’iconoclastic* tendencies that St Philip Neri wanted the walls of 
the Cliiesa Nuova whitewashed,^ the same walls which half a century later were covered 
with Pietro da Cortona’s exuberant decorations. Moreover, although it is true that one 
con hardly expect representations of the apotheoses of saints before they are canonized, 
the climate under Clement Vin and Paul V was not favourable to the ’deification’ in 
pictures of the great men of the Counter-Reformation. As we have mentioned, the popes 
themselves ordered the most meticulous inquiries into the cases of the prospective saints 
and the processes dragged on over many yean. It is also important to notice that, as a 
rule, there is a considerable difference in the representation of the saints between the 
earlier phase and the later. In pictures of die second decade, such as those by Orazio 
Borgianni (S. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane, Rome; Plate i8b), Orazio Gentileschi (S. 
Benedetti, Fabriano), or Carlo Saraceni (S. Lorenzo in Ludna, Rome), die saints may be 
shown in a state of devotion and ecstasy, and in this exalted fixme of mind they may 
see visions to which the beholder becomes a party. But rarely do they appear soaring up 
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to heaven or resting on clouds in the company of angels, presupposing, as it were, that 
the entire image is the beholder’s visionary experience (Plate lad). 

Such scenes belong to die High Baroque, and for size and grandeur alone they establish 
a new artistic convention. When this happened, the great reformers had been dead for at 
least two generations, and it is evident even without any further comment that nothing 
could have been more averse to the spirit m which they had worked. 

No doubt is possible, then, that the Counter-Refoimation made necessary a specific 
counter-reformatory iconography ; nor that the iconographical pattern of the early seven- 
teenth century changed to a ceruin extent during the post-Pauline period. But can one 
also talk of a specific counter-reformatory style? Summarizing what has been indicated 
in the foregoing pages, we may conclude that, of course, the Church made use of various 
artistic manifestations and stylistic trends which in turn were not independent of the re- 
ligious temper of the age. In the coexistence of * classical’ reticence and ’vulgar’ pomp 
one may be able to discern two different facets of counter-reformatory art. But above 
and beyond all this, it seems possible to associate a distinct style with the spirit of the re- 
formers: a style which reveals something of their urgency and enthusiasm, of their 
directness of appeal and mystic depth of conviction. Since this is a matter concerning all 
Italy, a more explicit verdict must be postponed until the development of painting in the 
provinces has been surveyed (p. 68). 

The Evolution of the 'Genres* 

It is often said that a significant step in the slow and persistent shift from the primarily 
religious art of the Middle Ages to the primarily secular art of modem times was accom- 
plished during the seventeenth century. There is truth as well as fallacy in the argument. 
It is fallacious to believe that an equation exists between the degree of naturalism and 
realism - in themselves highly problematical notions - and the profane character of 
works of art. Verisimilitude is no synonym for irreverence. Although the logic of this 
statement is unassailable, whether or not the beholder wdl regard the art of the seven- 
teenth century as a truly religious art depends on his own, partly subconscious, terms of 
reference. But it cannot be denied that the largest part of artistic production during 
die period under review is of a religious nature. By comparison the profane sector re- 
mains rebtivcly insignificant. This is correct, even though after Annibale Carracci’s 
Famese ceiling classical mythology and history become increasingly important in the 
decoration of palaces. In this respect Paul V’s reign reveals an undeniable affinity with 
the days of the Roman High Renaissance. 

These observations may now be given more substance. It was in the years around 
1600 that a long prepared, clear-cut separation between ecclesiastical and secular art 
became an established fact. Events in Rome hastened this division for the whole of 
Italy. Still life, genre scenes, and self-contained landscapes begin to evolve as spedes in 
their own right at this historical moment. None of these remarkable developments takes 
place without the active participation of northern, mainly Flemish, artists.^’ Rome, of 
course, was not the only Italian city where northern influence made itself felt. It may 
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suffice to recall Florence, Bologna, and Genoa. Yet many northern artists were magically 
drawn to Rome, and Rome became the international meeting place where new ideas 
were avidly exchanged and given their characteristically Italian imprint. 

The new species aroused such interest that even a man of Cardi^ Federico Borro- 
mco*s stem principles was much attracted by such * trifles* as landscapes and still lifes. 
We are choosing him as an example because his case illustrates that around 1600 a 
collector had to turn to Rome for specimens of the new genres. It is well known that 
the cardinal owned Caravaggio’s Basket of Fruit (now Ambrosiana, Milan) ; he admired, 
moreover, the art of Paul Brill and Jan Bruegel, both of whom he befriended and whose 
works figured prominently in his collection at Milan. Whenever he stayed in Rome he 
visited Brill’s studio,^® and on one occasion at least, in 1611, Giovan Battista Crescenzi 
acted as intermediary between artist and patron. The correspondence reveals that 
Crescenzi, the supervisor of Paul V’s official artistic enterprises and thus a great power 
in matters of taste, had an eye for the qualities of Brill’s seascapes. 

Paul Brill, tlie younger brother of the less important Matthew, held a key position in 
the process of assimilating Flemish landscape painting in Italy His early Flemish 
manner changed considerably, first under Muziano’s and later under Annibale Carracci’s 
influence. Thus monumentalized and Italianized, his landscapes and seascapes became 
part of the broad stream of the Italian development. They lead on to Agostino Tassi’s 
seascapes and finally to those of Claude. 

It is true that landscape painting had emerged as a specialized branch during the 
second half of the sixteenth century. Italians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
admitted the ’genre* as legitimate, probably not uninfluenced by tlic prominence Pliny 
gave to the work of the Roman landscape painter Studius.^* But from Alberti’s days on 
tlic noble art of liistory painting had pride of place in the hierarchy of values, and 
Italians, for the time being at any rate, regarded landscape painting as a pleasant recrea- 
tion from the more serious business of * high art*. This was precisely how an artist like 
Annibale Carracci felt. Exclusive specialization in the lower genres was therefore left 
to the foreigners. These remarks, of course, apply also to still life and the popular 
genre. 

In spite of their theoretical approach, the contnbution of Italians to the development 
of the genres in the early years of the seventeenth century was not negligible. The popu- 
lar genre had a home in Bologna and was cultivated by the Carracci rather than by Cara- 
vaggio. Although working with essentially Maimerist formulas, the pupil of the Fleming 
Stradanus, Antonio Tempesu (155 5-1630), who spent most of his working life in Rome, 
became instrumental in creating the rcahstic battle-piece and hunting-scene. In Cara- 
vaggio’s circle the detailed realism of the Flemish fruit and flower still liffi was to a 
certain extent stylized and replaced by a hitherto unknown fullness of vision.^’ But 
during the period with which we are at present concerned all this was still in its be- 
ginnings. 

Only after the first quarter of the seventeenth century do we find that Italians are de- 
voting themselves wholly to the practice of the specialized genres, that the market for 
these adjuncts to high art grows by leaps and bounds, and that each speciality is further 
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8tt\)divicled into distinct categories. Foreigners again had a vital diare in this process. 
The most patent case is that of landscape painting: the names of Poussin and Claude 
are forever associated with the full flowering of the heroic and pastoral landscape. But 
it was left to the Italian Salvator Rosa to establish the landscape type which the eighteendi 
century called ‘sublime*. 
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CHAPTER 2 

CARAVAGGIO 


Caravaggio, in contrast to Annibale Carracci, is usually considered a great revolution- 
ary. From the mid seventeendi century onwards it has indeed become customary to look 
upon these two masters as being in opposite camps : the one a restorer of time-honoured 
tradition, the other its destroyer and boldest antagonist. There is certainly some trudi in 
these characterizations, but we know now that they are much too sweeping. Caravaggio 
was less of an anti-traditionalist and Annibale Carracci more of a revolutionary than was 
believed for almost 300 years.^ 

Michelangelo Merisi, called Caravaggio, was bom on 28 September 1573 in the small 
town of Caravaggio, south of Bergamo. Before the age of eleven he was apprenticed in 
Milan to the mediocre painter Simone Peterzano and stayed with him for about four 
years. Peterzano called himself a pupil of Titian, a relationship not easily revealed by die 
evidence of his Late Mannerist work.^ One has no reason to doubt that in this studio 
Caravaggio received the ‘correct’ training of a Mannerist painter. Equipped with die 
current knowledge of his profession, he reached Rome about 1590 and certainly not 
later than 1592.’ His life there was far from uneventful. Perhaps the first consistent 
bohemian, he was in permanent revolt against authority, and his wild and anarchic 
character brought him into more than one conflict with the police.^ In 1606 he had to 
flee from Rome because of a charge of manslaughter. During the next four resdess years 
he spent some time at Naples, Malta, Syracuse, and Messina. On his way back to Rome 
he died of malaria in July 1610, not yet thirty-seven years old. 

When he first reached Rome, he had had to earn his living in a variety of ways. But 
hack-work for other painters, among whom was perhaps the slighdy older Antiveduto 
Gramatica (1571-1626),’ left a youth of his temperament and genius thoroughly dis- 
satisfied. For a short time he also worked for Giuseppe Cesari (later the Cavaliere 
d’Arpino) as a studio hand,’ but soon started on his own. At first unsuccessful, his for- 
tunes began to change when Cardinal Francesco del Monte bought some of his pictures.^ 
It seems that through the agency of this same prince of the Church he was given, prob- 
ably in 1597, his fint commission for a monumental work, the paintings in the 
Conurelli chapel of S. Luigi dc’ Frances! (Plate 8). This event appears in retrospect as die 
most important caesura in Caravaggio’s career. From then on he produced almost ex- 
clusively religious paintings in the grand manner. With these data at hand, the brief span 
of Caravaggio’s activity may conveniendy be divided into four different phases: fint, 
the Milanese period; even though paintings of this period will probably never be dis- 
covered, it is of great consequence not only because of the conventional training with 
Peterzano, but also because of the lasting impressions made on him by older Nordi 
Italian masters such as Savoldo, Moretto, Lotto, and the brothers Giulio and Antonio 
Campi; secondly, the first Roman years, about i590-7» during which Caravaggio 
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painted his juvenilia, for the most part fidrly small pictures consistiogi as a rule, of cme or 
two half-figures (PlatcyA); thirdly, the period of monumental comniissiOTS for 
churches, beginning in 1597 and ending with his flight from Rome in 1606; • and finally, 
the work of the last four years, again mainly for churches and done in a fury of creative 
activity, while he moved from place to place. 

A comparison between an early Roman and a post-Roman work (Plates 7A and 11) 
gives the measure of Caravaggio's surprising development. His uninhibited gemus ad- 
vanced with terrific strides into uncharted territory. If we had only his earliest and his 
latest pictures, it would be almost absurd to maintain that they are by the same hand. To 
a certain extent, of course, this is true of the work of every great master; but in Cara- 
vaggio's case the entire development was telescoped into about eighteen years. In fact, 
between the paintings shown on Plates 7 a and 11 there may not be more than thirteen 
years. 

Not unexpectedly, the biographical caesuras comcide with the vital changes in his 
style, but these changes have too many ramifications to be described by a purely formal 
analysis. Much more may be learned about them by inquiring into his approach to 
mythological, genre, and religious subjects and by focusing on the character and mean- 
ing of his realism and his tenebroso, the two pillars on which his fame rests. Contrary to 
what is often believed, genre scenes play a very subordinate part in Caravaggio's pro- 
duction. They seem even more marginal than mythological and allegorical’ themes and, 
may it be noted, almost all the non-religious pictures belong in the first Roman years. 
In contrast to genre pamtmg, mythologies and allegories clearly indicate an artist's 
acceptance of a learned tradition; and it cannot be sufficiendy emphasized that we 
find the young Caravaggio working within this tradition, of his own accord. It is fair 
to assume that in the Uflizi Bacchus (Plate 7 a} he represented himself in mythological 
disguise.*® 

Mythological or allegorical portraiture has, of course, a pedigree leading back to 
Roman times. Nor is the attitude of the sitter here new in the history of portraiture. On 
the contrary, examples arc legion showing the sitter addressing the beholder, as it were, 
from behind a table or parapet. What, then, is remarkable about this picture? Wine and 
wreath apart, there is little that is reminiscent of the god of antiquity. His gaze is drowsy, 
his mouth soft and fleshy; white, overfed, and languid, he holds the fragile glass with a 
dainty gesture. This wcU-groomed, pampered, lazy androgyne, like the superb still life 
on the table, will never move or ever disarrange its elaborate coiffure and its precious 
pose. Contemporaries may have looked upon this interpretation as mythological heresy,* * 
which was not Caravaggio's invention either. It originated in the era of Mannerism when 
artists began to play so lightly with mythological themes that the ancient gods could 
even become objects of derision.** But the Bacchic paraphernalia of Caravaggio's pic- 
ture should not be regarded as mere supercilious masquerade: he chose the emblems of 
Bacchus to express his own sybaritic mood. When Bronzino represented Andrea Doria 
as Neptune, he conveyed metaphorically something about the admiral's mastery of the 
sea. Caravaggio’s disguise, by contrast, makes sense only as an appropriate support to 
an emotional self-revelation. The shift from the statement of an objective message to 
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mood adumbrates a new departure die importance of 

\ 

Hie sitter's dissipated mood is also clearly expressed by the key in which the picture is 
painted: bright and transparent local colours with hardly any shadows are set off against 
the shining white of the mass of drapery. The colourisdc brilliance is combined with an 
extraordinary precision and clarity of design and a scrupulous rendering of detail, par- 
dcularly in the vine leaves of the wreath and the sdll li& of fruit on the table. No 
atmosphere surrounds the figure; colour and light do not'ereate space and depth as they 
do in Venetian painting. Depth, in so far as it can be visualized, is suggested by fi:>re- 
shortenings such as those of the arm and hand holding the wine-glass. Other early 
pictures by Caravaggio may be similarly described, but in none of them are the tones so 
glassy, the whites so penetradng, and the pink of the flesh so obscene. Colours and tone 
values clearly sustain the precious mood of the picture. At this period Caravaggio's 
method of stressing individual forms with local colour is as far removed firom the 
praedee of Venetian colourism as it is indeed from the elegant and insipid gencral- 
izadons of the Mannerists. On the other hand, a marked Mannerist residue is per- 
ccpdble in the Bacchus, not only in such details as the folds and the flaccid bare arm, 
but, above all, in the pervading quality of stylizadon, which proves that the old catch- 
word of Caravaggio’s realism should be used with caudon, pardcularly in front of the 
early Roman works. Soon after the Bacchus, Caravaggio again represented himself in a 
mythological disguise, but this dme appropriately expressing his own frenzy through 
the horrifying face of Medusa (Florence, UfFizi). The simple fact that he painted the 
picture on a round wooden shield proves his awareness of tradidonal literary associa- 
tions, and those who quote this work as an extreme example of his realism unpermissibly 
divorce the content from the form. Nor is the formal treatment really close to nature, 
as anyone who tries to imitate the pose will easily discover. Hiis image of terror has the 
power to 'petrify' the beholder just because it is unrealistic and reverts to the old ex- 
pressive formula of classical masks of tragedy. 

Similarly, Caravaggio's few genre pieces can hardly be called realistic. Like other 
Italian artists of the period, he was indebted to Northerners who had long practised this 
branch of art and had begun to invade the Itahan market in the later sixteenth century. 
But if their genre painting, true to the meaning of the word, shows anonymous people 
following their everyday occupations, it must be said that neither Caravaggio’s Card" 
Sharpers nor his Fortune-Teller reflects firesh observations of popular contemporary lifi*. 
Such slick and overdressed people were not to be found walking about; and the spaceless 
settings convey a feeling of the tableau vivattt rather than of 'snapshots’ of actual life.** 
One looks at these pictures as one reads a romantic narrative the special attraction of 
which consists in its air of unreality. 

It has been mentioned before that from 1 597 onwards by far the greater part of Cara- 
vaggio’s activity was devoted to religious painting, and henceforth very considerable 
changes in his approach to his art are noticeable. These changes may here be observed in 
a cabinet picture, the National Gallery Supper at Emmaus (c. i597» Plate 9). Only the rich 
still life on the table links the picture to his early Roman period. But, as if his youdiful 


die indication of a, subjective 
which hardly needs stressing.^ 
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escapades were forgotten and eradicated, suddenly and unexpectedtyCaravaggio reveals 
him^as a great painter of religious imagery. Thediangeismarkednotonlyby^ievisiOn 
of his palette, which now turns dark, but also by a regression to Renaissance esemplars. 
Compositionally the work derives from such representations of the subject as Tithm’s" 
Supper at Enunaus in die Louvre, painted about 1545. hi contrast, however, to the 
solemn stillness in Titian’s work, the scene is here enacted by inrant of violent gestures « 
intense physical reactions to a spiritual event. Christ is deeply abioihediaid communicates 
the mystery through the slight bending of His head and His downcast eyes, bodi accom- 
panied by die powerful language of the blessing hands. The sacramental gesture of these 
hands takes on an added emotional significance^throngh dieir juxtaposition to the lifeless 
legs of die chicken on the table. The incompilheinion of umJceqper is contrasted 
with the reaction of the disciples who recognize Ch|ii| and express dieir participation in 
the sacred action by rugged* almost compulsive oioventants. In keeping with Ae tradi- 
tion stemming from Alberti and Leonardo, CatalMgio, at this stage of his devdop- 
ment, regarded striking gestures as necessary to a t pK cm the actions of the mind. 

With Caravaggio the great gesture had attodier distinct meaning; it was a psycho- 
logical device, not unknown in the history of art,^ to draw the beholder into the orbit 
of the picture and to increase the emotiond and dramatic impact of the event repre- 
sented: for Christ’s extremely foreshortened aim as well as Ae outflung arm of the 
older disciple seem to break through the jnCitiiie plane and to reach into the space in 
which we stand. The same purpose is served by the precarious position of the fruit- 
basket which may at any moment land at our fret. In his middle period Caravaggb 
often used similar methods in order to increase die participation of die wofshifiper indie 
mystery rendered in the picture. Special reference may be made to the first tarsion of 
the St Matthew and the Angel painted for the Contarelli Chapel, where the saint’s leg 
appears to jut right out of die picture, or to the second version with one leg of the Wol 
doling over the ledge into the beholder’s space; and also to the extremely foresdipttencd 
body of the saint in the Conversion of St Paul in S. Maria delPopoIo (Plate xo) and die 
jutting comer of the tombstone in the Vatican Deposition, whidi is echoed by Joseph of 
Arimadiea’s elbow. 

Towards the end of his Roman period Caravaggio painted a second Supper at MHtmaus 
(Milan, Brera). Here he dispensed with the still life accessories on the table and, 
more significandy, with the great gestures. The picture is rendered in a much less 
dramatic key and the silence which pervades it foreshadows a trend in his post-Roman 
work. 

In the works of the middle period Caravaggio takes great pains to cm^iaiizc die 
volume and corporeal solidity of the figures, and sometimes packs themso ti|^l^ within 
the limits imposed by the canvas that they seem almost to burnt tfap (Plate 10). 
In other paintings of diis period, however, a tendency is stressed that was already 
noticeable in a few of the early pictures, namdy the creation of a large spaedess area 
above the figures, an emptiness which Caravaggio exploited with tremendous psycho- 
logical effect. Not only is the physical presence of the figures more vigorously felt by 
contrast with the unrdieved continuum, but the latter may even assume symbolic 
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significance as in ihcX^alling of St Mattkew^ where darkness lies menacingly over the table 
around which St Matthew and his companions sit. In the majority of t^ post-Roman 
pictures the relation of figures to space changes in one direction, the most telling 
examples being the^Syracuse Burial of St Lucy and the Messina Raising of Lazarus (Plate 
Here the deeply disturbing and oppressive quality of the void is rendered more 
acute by the devaluatioii of the individual figures. Following Italian tradition, during the 
middle period each ai%le figure was sharply individualized; in the late pictures, by 
contrast, figures tend at first glance to merge into an almost amorphous mass. As one 
would expect, tradBional gestures are abandoned and emotions are e 3 q>ressed by a 
simple folding of At hands, by a head held pressed between the palms or bowed in 
silence and sorrow. When ample gestures arc used, as in the Raising of Lazarus, they are 
not borrowed fix>m the stock oftriditional rhetoric, as were die upraised hands of the 
Mary in the Deposition or die Oatmided arms of St Paul in the Conversion (Plate lo). 
The spread-out arms of Lazarus at the moment of awakening have no parallel in Italian 
painting. ^ 

In his early pictures, Caravaggio often created an atmosphere of peculiar sdll life 
permanencyi During die middle period he preferred a transitory moment, stressing die 
dramatic climax of an event, as in the first Supper at Emmaus, the Judith killing Holofemes 
(Rome, Casa Coppi)| and the Conversion of St Paul. In the late period, the drama is often 
transposed into k sphere of ghost-like unreality. Although in a picture like the Naples 
Flagellation of Christ no real action it shown and the hangmen do not strike, as was the 
rule in the ioonographical tradidon, die scene is more cruel and infinitely more gripping 
and Chrot*! sufihring even more poignant than m any previous rendering of the subject 
in Italy. '' 

Many of Caravaggio's pictures of die middle period are tied to tradition not only in 
their language of expressive gesture and in their iconography,^* but even in their 
compositional arrangement. In this respect, perhaps none of his monumental works is 
mote inoditad to the past than the Martyrdom of St Matthew (Plate 8). In this work 
he used to a considerable extent the Mannerist repertory of repoussoir figures together 
with compositional devices and refinements which were becoming rare at this moment 
in Roitie.** The type of composition with the figures revolving, as it were, round a 
central pivot is dependent on works like Tintoretto's St Mark rescuing a Slave, while the 
gtbup of the executioner, saint, and frightened acolyte is borrowed firom Titian's Death 
of St Peter Martyr (destroyed). It is not unlikely that the present composition, painted 
ovpt an entirely diftrent earlier one, was a concession forced upon Caravaggio by the 
dittcoltiet whit^ he encountered during the work in die Contarelli Chapel. This ex- 
planation h? also l O gg iaiied by the unique occurrence in his awvfp of an angd appearing 
from heaven gpon ctnudn'Oeuds were the traditional emblem to be used for tl^ repre- 
sentation of visions and miracles: Caravaggio never admitted diem, with this one ex- 
ception. Whenever he had to diow angels, he robbed them of those soft props which 

by no stretch of the imagination can support a figure of fiesh and blood in the air. 

Molt of die later Roman works arc much more severely constructed than the Martyr-^ 
dom of St Matthew, witness the Deposition of Christ or the Death of the Virgin. But the 
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post-Roman paintiugs are by comparison even more austere, and thdr compositions 
are reduced to a seemingly artless simplicity. Refbence may be made to the solid tri- 
angle of figures in the Messina Nativity^ ^e closely packed group of figures in the 
Lazarus, or the hieratic symmetry of the coactors in the Decapit^0H of St John, 
Looking at his early work in particular, one may be inclined, as getierations have 
been, to regard Caravaggio as an artist who renders what he sees with meticulous care, 
capturing ^ the idiosyncrasies of his models. Caravaggio himsidf seems to have qiread 
this legend, but we have already seen how little it corresponds to the fiicts. Moreover, 
apart firom his recognizably autograph style, he develop^ what can only be called his 
own repertory of idiomatic formulas for atite^ and poses, the recurrent use of which 
was surely independent of any life modeL^'m addition, he sacrificed by degrees the 
interest in a logical disposition and rational db-ordination of the figures in favour of 
the emotional impact he wished to convey. Ihis tendency is already noticeabk in die 
early Musical Party, and is much more in evidence in the works after 1600. In one of the 
most striking pictures of this period, the Conuers)on of St Paul, it is impossible to say 
where die saint’s lower right leg would be or how the attendant's legs can possibly be 
joined to his body. Later, in the post-Roman works, he was on occasions quite reckless, 
and nowhere more so than in the Seven Works of Mercy, one of his most moving and 
powerful pictures. The meaning of this procedure becomes patendy dear in the Burial of 
St Lucy. By enormously exaggerating the sine of the grave-diggers, sinister and ob- 
noxious creatures placed painfully close to the beholder, and by representing them out of 
aU propordon to the scale of the mourners only a few steps further back, the brutality 
and senselesslcss of the crime are more convincingly exposed than could ever have been 
done by a ’correct’ distribudon of figures in space. 

All these observadons lead one to condude that Caravaggio progressivdy abandoned 
working from life models and that his post-Roman pictures, above all, were to a large 
extent painted froqi memoryi This is also supported by the fact that no drawings by Cara- 
vaggio survive. He must, of^ course, have drawn a good deal in Peterzano’s studio, but 
he seems to have reversed Mannerist procedure once he was on his own. Compared 
with the Renaissance masters, late Mannerists neglected studies from nature; they used 
stock poses for their preparatory designs and cartoons. It may be surmised diat Cara- 
vaggio, by contrast, made many inddental sketches from nature, which one would not 
expect to survive, but dispensed with any form of cumbersome preparation for his 
paintings. In fact it is well known that he worked alia prima, straight on to the canvas, 
and this is the reason why his pictures abound in pentimenti, which can often be dis- 
covered with the naked eye. This procedure, admirably suited to his mercurial tewr 
perament, makes for direemess and immediacy of contact between the beholder and 
the picture, whereas distance and reserve are the obvious concomitants oPdie 'classical’ 
method of arriving at die finished work by slow stages. 

Caravaggio’s ad hoc technique stemmed from a Venetian tradition, but in Venice, 
where preparatory drawings were never entirely excluded, diis * impressionist’ iqpproach 
to the canvas had two consequences which seem natural: it led to a pain^ly softening 
of form and to an emphasis on the individual brush-stroke. In Caravaggio’s 
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howcvcff the fbniii Always tenuun solid,^ his paint is thin, anA consequently the 
brushstroke is hardly perceptible. In his middle period it begins to be more noticeable, 
particularly in the highlights, while in his post-Roman pictures two new conflicting 
tendencies are ap|iarcnt. On the one hand, forms harden and sdffim, and bodies and 
heads may be peint^ with little detail and few transitions between light and dark — 
resulting in near-abstractions. Certain passages in the Seven Works of Mercy illustrate this 
trend isery fully. Side by side with this development can be found what is, by compari- 
son, an extremdy loose technique: the face of Lazarus, for example, is rendered by a few 
bold brush-strokes Only. Instead of the careful definition of form sdll prevalent during 
the middle period, or the daring sii^liflcation and petrification of form in certain 
post-Roman works, one is faced in AcKaising of Lazarus with shorthand patterns sym- 
bolizing heads, arms, and hands. 

Little has so £ir been said about Ac most conspicuous and at the same time the most 
revolutionary element of Caravaggio's art, his tenebroso. With his first monumental 
commissions he changed from the light and clear early Roman style to a new manner^ 
which seemed particularly suitable to religious imagery, the main concern during die 
rest of his life. Figures are now cast in semi-darkness, but strong light falls on them, 
models them, and gives them a robust three-dimensional quality. At first one may 
be inclined to agree with the traditional view that his lighting is powerfully realistic; it 
seems to come from a definable source, and it has even been suggested that he experi- 
mented with a camera obscura. Further analysis, however, shows that his light is in fact 
less realistic than Titian’s or Tintoretto’s. In Titian’s as later in Rembrandt’s pictures 
light and darkness are of the same substance; darkness only needs light to become tan- 
gible; light can penetrate darkness and make twilight space a vivid experience. The Im- 
pressionists discovered that hght creates atmosphere, but theirs is a light widiout 
darkness and therefore without magic. With Caravaggio light imlates; it creates neither 
space nor atmosphere. Darkness in his pictures is something negative; darkness is where 
light is not, and it u for this reason that hght strikes upon his figures and objects as upon 
sohd, impenetrable forms and docs not dissolve them, as happens in the work of Titian, 
Tintoretto, or Rembrandt. 

The setting of Caravaggio’s pictures is usually outside the realm of daily hfe. His 
figures occupy a narrow foreground close to the beholder. Their attitudes and move- 
ments, their sudden foreshortenings into an undefined void heighten the beholder’s sus- 
pense by giving a tense sensation of impenetrable space. But despite, or because of^ its 
irration^ty, his light has power to reveal and to conceal. It creates significant patterns. 
Ihe study of a picture like the Doria St John the Baptist of about 1600,^ which derives 
from the nudes of the Sisdne ceihng, will clarify this point. The pattern cieated by light 
and^darknesi almost gainsays the natural articulation of the body, li^t passages radiate 
from a darker centre like the spokes of a wheel. Thus by superimposing a stylW play of 
light and over the natural forms, an extraneous concept is introduced whidi con- 
tradicts Michelangelo’s organic interpreution of the human body. Caravaggio used 
wheel-pattems of light in some of the multirfiguied compositions of his later Roman 
years, for instance the Martyrdom of St Matthew, the Crucifixion of St Peter, and the Deoh 
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of the Virgin. A glance at the illustratioa of die Martyrdom (Plate 8) aaflkes to see that the 
abstract pattern of light is given precedence in the organization of the canvas. It is the 
radiating light that firmly ‘anchors* die composition in the picture plane and, at die 
same time, singles out the principal parts of dramatic import In pictures of the middle 
period the areas of light are relatively large and coherent and coincide with die centre of 
interest In the late pictures darkness engulfi die figures; flashes and flickers of light play 
over the surface, heightening the mysterious quality of the event depidted. This is ttO<- 
where more striking than in the Raising of iMzarus, where heads, pieces of drapery, and 
extremities break through the surrounding darkness - a real-unreal scene over which 
broods an ineffable sense of mystery. ^ 

From the very beginnmg of Christian imagery light has been charged with symbolism. 
God's presence in die Old Testament or ChnN*s in the New is associated with light, and 
so is Divine Revelation diroughout the Middle Ages, whether one turns to Dante, 
Abbot Suger, or St Bonaventura. Although firom the fifteenth century onwards light is 
rendered naturalistically and even atmospherically, particularly in Venice, it never loses 
its supernatural connotation, and the Baroque age did not break with this tradition. 
Nevertheless, painters of religious imagery were always &ced with the seemingly in- 
soluble problem of translating visions into pictorial language. Describing St Francis’s 
stigmatization, St Bonaventura says ‘when the vision had disappeared, it left a wonder- 
ful glow in his [St Francis’s] heart’. Giotto was quite incapable of transbting the essence 
of these words into pictorial language. He and many after him had to express the human 
experience of mystical union with God by a descriptive, narrative method. Language 
was far in advance of the visual arts. Seventeenth-century painters caught up with it. A 
painter like Cigoli was wdi able to render St Francis’s psycho-physical reactions (Plate 
28 a ). But although he made true in his painting the sensation described by Bonavcnturai 
he was still tied to traditional des^ptive method; for the vision itself is shown 
bathed in heavenly li^ breaking through the clouds. It must be remembered that the 
ecstasy of vision is | Mteof fhind to yAitk no outsider is admitted; it is perception and 
revelation inside sOuL This was die way Caravaggio interpreted visions firom 

the very beginning. %i his Ecstasy of St Prmcis of about 1595 ^ he showed the saint in a 
carefully observed state of trance; one eye is dosed; die other, half open, sures into 
nothingness and die body, uncomfortably bent backward, seems tense and stiff. Mystery 
is suggested by the glimmer of light breaking dirough the dark evening sky. The in- 
visible is not made visible, but we are allowed to wonder and to share; a wide scope 
is left for the imagmation. It is the light alone that reveals the mystery, not Ught 
streammg down from the sky or radiating firom the figure of Christ. The mature Cara- 
vaggio drew die last consequences. In his Conversion of St Paul he rendered vision solely 
on die level of inner illumination. Light, without heavenly assistance, has the power to 
strike Saul down and transform him into Paul, in accordance with the words of die 
Bible: ‘Then suddenly there shone roimd about him a light firom Heaven and he fell to 
the earth and heard a voice say unto him: Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ Paul, 
eyes dosed, mouth open, lies completely absorbed in die event, die importance of which 
is mirrored in the moving expression of the enormous horse. 
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By excluding a heavenly source, Carava^o sanctified light and gave it a new sym- 
bolic connotation. One may return to the study of his symbolic use of light in die Calling 
of St MatdtiWf where Christ stands in semi-darkness and the wall above him 
bright, while a beam of light fidls on those who, still under the large shadow of dark- 
ness, are about to be converted. It is precisely the antidiesis between>thc extreme palpa- 
bility of his figures, their closeness to the beholder, their uncomeliness even 
vulgarity -in aword, between die * realistic’ figures and the unapproachable li ght — 

that creates the stnmge tension which will not be found in the work of Caravaggio’s 
followers. 

It has been shown in the first chapter that Caravaggio had devoted patrons among 
the liberally minded Roman aristocracy. And yet, his large religious pictures were 
criticized or refused with almost clockwork regularity.^’ Ihe case of the Death of the 
Virgin throws an interesting light on the controversy wliicKhis works aroused and the 
fervour of die partisanship. It was rejected by die monks of S. Maria della Scala, die 
church of die Discalzed Carmelites; but Rub^, at that time in Rome, endiusiastically 
advised his patron the Duke of Mantua to acquire the painting for his collection. 
Before it left Rome, however, the artists enforced a pubhc exhibition and great crowds 
flocked to see the work. Caravaggio’s opponents, it seems, were mainly recruited from 
the lower clergy and the mass of the people. They were disturbed by dieological im- 
proprieties and offended by what appeared an irreverent treatment of the holy stories 
and a lack of decorum. They were shocked to find their attention pinpointed by such 
realistic and prominent details as the dirty feet in the first St Matthew and the Madonna 
di Loreto or the swollen body of Mary in the Death of the Virgin, Only the ctgnosrditi 
were able to see these pictures as works of art 

It is a paradox that Caravaggio’s religious imagery, an art of die people for the people, 
was heartily distrusted by the people ; for it can scarcely be denied that bis art was close hi 
spirit to that popular trend in Counter*-Refofination religioA so marked in 

the activity of St Charles Borromeo in Milan' and St Phihf Mtoik Rome as well as in 
St Ignatius’s Spiritual Exercises,^ Like diese ftfermers, Cmvaggid fietded through his 
pictures for man’s direct gnosis of die Divine. Like them he regskded illumination by 
God as a tangible experience on a purely human level It needed ^ genius to express this 
aspect of reformed religion. His humanized approach to religious imagery opened up a 
vast new territory; for his work is a milestone on the way to the representation of 
those internalized ‘private’ visions which his own period was still unable and unwilling 
to render. 

The aversion of the people to his truly popular art is not the only paradox in Cara- 
vaggio’s life. In fact the very character of his art is paradoxical, and die resulting feeling 
of awe and may have contributed to the n^lect and misunderstanding which 

darkened his fame. There is in his work a contrast between the tangibility of figures 
and objects and the irrational devices of light and space; between meticulous study from 
die model and disregard for representational logic and coherence; there is a contrast 
between his ad hoe technique and his insistence on solid form; between sensitivity and 
brutality. His sudden dianges from a delimcy and tenderness of feeling to unspeakable 
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horror seem to reflect his unbalanced personality, oscillating between narcissism and 
sadism. He is capable of dramatic clamour as weU as of utter silence. He violently rejects 
tradition but is tied to it in a hundred ways. He abhors the trimmings of orthodoxy and 
is adamant in disclaiming the notion that supernatural powers overtly direct human 
affairs, but brings the beholder face to face with the experience of the supernatural. But 
when all is said and done, his types chosen from the common people, his magic realism 
and light reveal his passionate belief that it was the simple in spirit, the humble and the 
poor who held the mysteries of faith fast within their souls.^^ 
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At the beginning of the last chapter it was noted that it is still customary to see 
Caravaggio and Aimibale Carracci as the great antagonists in Rome at die dawn of the 
seventeenth century. The diflerences between them are usually summed up in pairs of 
contrasting nodons such as naturalism-eclecdcism, realism-classicism, revolt-tradi- 
donalism. This erroneous historical conception has grown over the centuries, but before 
die obvious divergencies to be found in their art hardened into such antithetical patterns, 
contemporaries believed diat the two masters had much in common. Thus the open* 
minded collector and patron Marchese Vincenzo Giustiniani, who has often been 
•mentioned m*tMbse pages, explained in a famous letter ^ that, in his view, Caravaggio, 
the Carradci, and a others were at the top of a sliding scale of values, because it was 
they who knew how to combine in their art maniera and the study from die model: 
mattiera being, as he says, that which the artist * has in his imagination, without any 
model’. Vincenzo Giustiniani clearly recognized the maniera in Caravaggio and also im- 
plied by his wording that the mixture of maniera and realism (i.e. work done direedy 
from the model) was difierent in Caravaggio and the Carracci Even diough our ter- 
minology has changed, we are inclined nowadays to agree with the opinions of the 
shrewd Marchese. ^ 

Nevertheless it was, of course, Annibale Carracci and not Caravaggio who revived 
the time-honoured values in Italian art and reviulized the great tradition manifest in die 
development of painting from Giotto to Masaccio and on to Raphael. Caravaggio nev^r 
worked in fresco. But it was monumental fresco-painting that educated Italians of die 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries still regarded as die fuiest flower of art and the^ 
supreme test of a painter’s competence. This approach, which vas deeply rooted in dieir 
theoretical premises and historical background, was detrimental to the fortunes of the 
casel-paintcr Caravaggio. It helped, on the other hand, to raise Annibale Carracci to his 
exalted position, for, next to Raphael’s Stanze and Michelangelo’s Sistine Ceiling, his 
frescoes in the Famesc Gallery were regarded until the end of the eighteenth century as 
the most important landmark in the history of painting. And now that we are beginning 
to see rule rather than freedom in Caravaggio’s work, we are also able once again to 
appreciate and assess more positively than writers of the last 150 years * the quality of 
Annibale’s art and his historical mission. Once again we can savour those virtues in 
Annibale's bold and forthright ‘classicism’ which were inaccessible to the individualist 
and ‘realist’ Caravaggio. 

One must study Annibale’s artistic origins and see him in relation to the other painters 
in his family in order to understand the special circumstances which led up to the climax 
of his career in the frescoes of the Famese Gallery. Among the various attempts at re- 
form during the last decades of the sixteenth century Bologna soon assumed a leading 
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position, and this was due entirely to the exertions of the three Carracci. Agosdao (i 557 - 
1602) and Annibale (1560-1609) were brothers; their cousin Lodovko (1555-1619) was 
their senior by a few years. It was Lodovico without any shadw of doubt w^o first 
pointed the way to a supersession of the complexity, sophistication, and artificiality of 
Late Mannerism. In the beginning the three artists had a common studio, and during 
the early period of their collaboration it is not always easy to distinguish between their 
works.* After 1582 they opened a private ^academy , which had, however, a ^iiite in- 
formal character. This active school, in which special emphasis was laid on life drawing, 
soon became the rallying point of all progressive tendencies at Bologna.^ At the same 
period, in the early 1580s, the personalities of the three Carracci become more clearly 
defined, and from about 1585 onwards a well-documented series of large altarpieces per- 
mits us to follow the separate developments of Annibale and Lodovico. Agostino, a man 
of considerable intellectual accomplishments, was primarily an engraver and also, so it 
seems, a devoted teacher with a real knack of communicating the elements of his Craft.* 
As a painter he attached himself to Anmbale rather than Lodovico. It is, therefore, 
justifiable to concentrate on the two latter artists and begin with a study of some of their 
fully developed Bolognese works as a springboard to a correct assessment of die pre- 
Roman position. 

Annibale’s Virgin with St John and St Catherine of 1593 (Bologna, Pmacoteca; Plate 
12) * immediately calls to mind works of the Central Italian High Renaissance of 1510- 
15. Three powerfully built figures are joined by die compositional device of the triangle, 
well known from High Renaissance paintings, and are placed in front of a simple and 
massive classical architecture. Moreover the contrapposto is extended from governing the 
unit of each figure to determining the greater unit of the whole, for the two saints, left 
and right of the central axis, form balanced contrasts. This is the compositional method 
first practised by Leonardo and followed by Raphael, Fra Bartolommeo, and other High 
Renaissance masters. Also the firm stance and the clear, unequivocal gestures and ex- 
pressions of Annibale’s figures are reminiscent of early sixteenth-century Florentine art. 
But Annibale’s deep, warm, and glowing colours, replacing the pale, often changeant 
hues of Mannerism, give his work a distinedy down-to-eardi quality; by comparison. 
Central Italian High Renaissance paintings appear cold and remote. Annibale’s rich and 
mellow palette derives from Correggio and the Venetians. These masters rather than 
Raphael were from the beginning of his career his consciously elected guides in the revolt 
against contemporary Mannerism. The Virgin with St John and St Catherine is, in fact, 
the first picture in which Annibale’s turn to a Central Itahan type of composition is 
evident. 

Individual motives prove that even at this important moment Annibale was more m- 
debted to North than to Central Italian models: the figure of St Catherine b borrowed 
from Veronese, the medallion on the throne from Correggio’s throne in the Virgin with 
St Francis (Dresden), and the Child resting one foot on His Mother’s foot from Raphael's 
Madonna del Cardellino (Louvre). These models were used almost undisguised, for every- 
one to sec. At this juncture it may be asked whether such a picture is a sterile imitation, 
an 'eclectic' mosaic selected from acknowledged masterpieces. The reader hardly needs 
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to be reminded dut until fairly recently the term *eclccdc’ was Uberally employed to 
support the condeinnation of post-Renaissance art in general and that of the Carracci in 
particular; nor has this designation disappeared from highly competent specialized 
studies.^ If the term * eclecticism' implies the following of not only one but more than 
one and even many masters, Annibale, like so many artists before and after him, availed 
himself of a traditional Renaissance method; a method advocated, for instance, by Leon- 
ardo as the proper road to a distinguished style. This procedure came into disrepute only 
with the adulation of the tuRvtii of genius in the Romantic era.^ If ‘eclecticism’ is used, 
however, as a term to expose a lack of co-ordination and transformation of modek - 
and in this sense it may justifiably be used - then it docs not fit the case under review; 
for, like every great artist. Annibale did create something entirely new firom his 
models: he wedded Corrcggicsquc sfumato and warm Venetian tone values to the severe 
compositional and figure conceptions of the Central Italian High Renaissance, while at 
the same time he gave his figures a sculptural quahty and palpability which will be 
sought in vam during the High Renaissance, but which conform to the seventeenth- 
century feeling for mass and texture. 

Some of the steps by which Annibale arrived at this important phase of his develop- 
ment may be retraced. The Crucifixion of 1583 (Bologna, S. Niccolo) illustrates his 
Mannerist beginnings. Two years later, in the Baptism of Christ (Bologna, S. Gregorio), 
the Corrcggicsquc quality cannot be overlooked, although formally and colourisdcally 
Annibale is here still strugghng against the older conventions. After that date he sur- 
renders increasingly to Correggio’s colour and emotional figure conceptions. This de- 
velopment may be followed from the Parma and Bridgewater House Lamentations over 
the Body of Christ (the bttcr destroyed) to the Dresden Assumption of the Virgin of 
1587. From then on, Titian and Veronese begin to replace Correggio, with important 
consequences: Titian's dramatic colour contrasts replace the hghtcr Parmesc tonality, 
and Venetian composure and gravity Correggio’s impetuous sensibility. To assess this 
change, one need only compare the Assumption of 1592 (Bologna, Pinacoteca) \Wth the 
earlier versions of the same subjea. But already the Dresden Virgin with St John, St 
Francis, and St Matthew of 1588 was essentially Venetian, as the asymmetrical, Veronese- 
like composition immediately reveals. None the less Correggio's grace and charm per- 
vade the picture, and it must be said at once that in spite of his reduced mfluence, the 
Correggiesque component remained noticeable even in Annibale’s Roman years. The 
trend of his development is clear: the character of his late Bolognese worb continued 
to be pre-eminently Venetian right to his departure from Bologna; he moved away from 
Correggio towards solidity and clear definition of attitudes and expressions and towards 
an impressive structural firmness of die whole canvas. 

His cousin Lodovico turned in a different direction. A study of his Holy Family with 
St Francis of 1591 (Cento, Museo Civico; Plate 13) makes this abundandy evident. The 
basic conception of such a picture has litde in common with Tidan, as a comparison 
with the latter’s Pesaro Madonna may show. The principal group recurs in both pictures: 
the Virgin on a high throne with St Joseph beneath and St Francis who recommends 
with a pleading gesture the donors in the right-hand comer. Yet how di&rent is die 
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inteipretation ! Hie mere bulk and weight of Lodovico’s figures make his work difiereat 
in essence firom any Renaissance painting. Moreover, St Joseph and St Francis have ex- 
changed places, with the result that, in contrast to Titian’s work, the relation between 
the donors, St Francis, and the Virgin runs zigzag across the picture. Lodovico’s figures 
arc deeply engaged and their mute language of gestures and glances is profoundly felt - 
very di&rent from Titian’s reserve as well as firom the cold correctness of the Manner- 
ists. It is precisely this emphasis on gesture and glance that strikes a new note: St 
Francis’s eyes meet those of the Virgin and emotions quiver; the mystery of Divine 
Grace has been humanized, and this is also implied in the spontaneity of the Child's re- 
action. All the registers are pulled to draw the beholder into the picture. He face^the 
Virgin, as docs St Francis - indeed, he can imagine himself kneeling directly behind the 
saint; the dose viewpoint helps to break down the barrier between real and painted 
space and, at the same time, the strong sotto in 5^ ensures that the Virgin and Child, in 
spite of their nearness, remain in a world removed from that of the beholder. Titian, by 
contrast, has done everything to guarantee the inviolability of the picture plane and, 
compared with Lodovico’s, his figures show the restraint and aloofness of a cult 
image. 

Although for the sheer volume of the figures and the immediacy of their presence the 
two cousins form here in the early nineties what might be called a 'united Seicento 
front', the spirit informing Annibale’s art is closer to that of the Renaissance masten 
than to Lodovico’s, for Annibale lacks Lodovico’s intense emotionalism. It is only to be 
expected that their approach to colour would also be fundamentally different. Annibale, 
conforming to the Renaissance tradition, used light and shade, even in his most painterly 
Bolognese works, primarily to stress form and struaure. Lodovico, on the other hand, 
created patterns of Ught and dark often independent of the underlying organic form; 
and he even sacrificed clarity to this colouristic principle. One need only compare the 
right knee and leg of the Virgin on Plates 12 and 13 to sec how decisively Annib^e’s and 
Lodofico’s ways part. It is evident that Lodovico owed much more than Annibale to the 
study of Tintoretto, in whose pictures one finds those brilliant and sudden highlights, 
that irrational flicker which conveys emotion and a sense of mystery. The basic quahty 
of classic art, namely clear definition of space and form, meant very little to an artist 
steeped in this painterly tradition. It is characteristic of this approach that foreground 
stage and background scenery are often unrelated in Lodovico’s pictures; in the Cento 
altarpiece (Plate 13) the colonnade looks like an added piece of stage property, and the 
acolyte behind St Francis emerges from an undefined cavity. Such procure frequently 
makes the 'readability' of Lodovico’s settings elusive. 

For the sake of clarity, we may now define the difference between Annibale and 
Lodovico as that between the Classical and the Baroque, never forgetting of course that 
there is in their work diat close afiBnity which we have noticed, and that 1 am, diere- 
fore, stretching the terms beyond their permissible limits. But with this proviso it 
may be said diat Lodovico at the beginning of the nineties had evolved a painterly 
Baroque manner in contradistinction to Annibale’s temperate classicism. Although 
pictures of such importance as the Madonna dei BargelUni of 1588 and the Preaching of St 
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John of 159^ (both Pinacoteca, Bologna^ arc essentially Venetian with Correggiesque 
overtones — in the St John he followed Veronese for the composition and Tintoretto for 
the light - Lodovico’s whole trend in these years is towards the colossal, the passionate, 
dramatic, and heroic, towards rich movement and surprising an d capricioiis li gh t efiects; 
in a word, away from Venice and towards the style of Correggio’s fresco in the dome of 
Parma CathedraL The principal document of this tendency is the Transfiguration of 1593 
(Bologna, Pinacoteca); pictures like the dramatic Conversion of St Paul of 1587-9, the 
Flagellation and Crowning with Thoms of I594“5 (*111 three Bologna, Pinacoteca), even 
the ecstatic St Hyacinth of 1594 (Louvre), illustrate this Baroque taste. To a certain 
extent, therefore, Lodovico and Annibale after their common Mannerist beginnings 
developed in different directions. 

With advaiicmg age, however, and after the departure of his cousins from Bologna, 
Lodovico’s work became by degrees retrogressive, and some of his late pictures show a 
iietum to patently Mannerist principles With some signal exceptions. Acre was at Ae 
same time a notable decline in tlic quahty of his art. The better pictures of this period, 
like Ae Meeting of St Angelas with St Dominic and St Francis, Ae Martyrdom of St Angelas, 
and St Raymond walking over the Sea (all Arcc 1608-10,^® Bologna, Pinacoteca and S. 
Domenico), appeal by Ae depA of mystical surrender and by Aeir linear and decorative 
grace; his failures Aow a stuAcd, superficial classicism, mask-like expressions, Aed 
gestures, and a veneer of elegant sweetness. Lodovico’s sense for decorative patterns, 
his emotionalism, and above all his painterly Baroque approach to colour and light 
contained potentiahtics which were eagerly seized on by masters of Ae next generation, 
particularly by Lanfranco and Guercino; taken all in all his influence on Ae forma- 
tion of the style of the younger Bolognese masters cannot be overestimated. But it was 
mainly his earher manner up to about 1600 which attracted Aem, while the more un- 
satisfactory elements of his lite manner had an irresistible appeal to minor masters who < 
were Arectly or inArcctly dependent on him, such as Francesco Brizio (1574-1643), 
Lorenzo Garbieri (1580-1654), and even Reni’s pupil Francesco Gessi (1588-164^). It is 
then evident that Lodovico was not Ac man to lead painting back to classical poise and 
monumentality. Such qualities were, however, manifest in Annibale’s work of Ae 1590s 
and were even implicit in his pictures of Ac 1580s. It was Acrcforc more than mere 
Aance Aat he, rather Aan Lodovico, accepted Cardinal Odoardo Famesc’s invitation to 
come to Rome to paint monuniaital frescoes in liis palace. 

WiA Annibale’s departure in 1595 Ac common stuAo broke up. Two years later 
Agostino followed him, leaving Lodovico alone in Bologna. During liis ten active years 
in Rome, between 1595 and 1605, Annibale fulfilled Ac promise of his late Bolognese 
work: he became Ac creator of a grand manner, a dramatic style buttressed by a close 
study of nature, antiquity, Raphael, and Michelangelo. It was this style, equally admired 
by such antipodes as Poussin and Bernini, on wliich Ac future of official painting 
depended for Ae next 150 years. 

Annibale’s first work in Ac Famese Palace was Ac decoration wiA frescoes of a conn 
paratively small room, Ae so-called Camerino Famese, executed between 159‘s md 
I597i before Agostino’s arrival On Ae ceiling and in Ac lunettes he painted soenei from 
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the stories of Hercules and Ulysses, which have, in accordance with contemporary taste, 
not only a mythological but also an allegorical meaning: they illustrate the victory of 
virtue and effort over danger and temptation.^ The decorative framework in which the 
stories are set is sdll dependent on North Italian models, in particular on the mono- 
chrome decorations in the nave of Parnu Cathedral; but in the structure of the mytho- 
logical scenes and in the treatment of individual figures the impaa of Rome begins to be 
noticeable. It was fully developed in the decoration of the Gallery in the same palace 
(1597-1604). 

The hall of about 60 by 20 feet has, above the projecting cornice, a coved vault which 
Anmbale was asked to decorate with mythological love scenes chosen from Ovid*s 
Metamorphoses (Plate 14). In working out the programme he had, if his seventeenth- 
century biographer Bellori is correct, the help of his learned friend. Monsignor Giovan 
Battista Agucchi. whose important part in the artistic life of Rome has been considered 
in the first chapter. The theme is the power of all-conquering love, but love ennoblfcd 
by die gods of andquity. In contrast to the emblemadc character of most Mannerist 
cycles of frescoes the programme of this ceiling b centred on mythology, and Annibale 
painted the stories with such vigour and dtreemess that the beholder is absorbed by the 
narradve and entertaining spectacle before hb eyes rather than dbtracted by the less 
obvious symbolical and moralizing implicadont.^^ In thb joyful and buoyant approach 
to classical andquity a return will be nodeed to the spirit of Raphael's Cupid and Psyche 
frescoes in the Famesina. 

It was precisely at the moment when Caravaggio began hb career as a painter of 
monumental religious pictures that Annibale tum^ to monumental mythologies on an 
unprecedented scale. And just as Caravaggio found a popular idiom for religious 
imagery, Annibale perfected his highly dviUzed manner to cater for the refined tostc of 
an exdusive upper class. The very fact that his patron, a Prince of the Church and one, 
moreover, who bore that family name, surrounded himself with frescoes of this nature 
is indicadve of a considerable relaxadon of counter-reformatory morality. The frescoes 
convey the impression of a tremendous joie de vivre, a new blossoming of vitality and of 
an energy long repressed. 

For the organizadon of the whole work Annibale experimented with a number of 
possibilides. He rejected simple friezes, suitable only for rooms with flat ceilings, a type 
of decoradon used by him and his collaborators in the Palazzi Fava and Magnani-Salcm 
at Bologna. Other Bolognese reminiscences,*^ however, were to have a more lasting in- 
fluence, namely the Ulysses cycle in the Palazzo Poggi (now the University), where 
PeUegrino Tibaldi had combined pictures painted like eascl-paindngs with figures in the 
comers of the ceiling pcrspecdvely foreshortened for the view from below. Thb is a 
combinadon first found in Raphael’s Loggie in the Vatican,*® which were, of course, 
well known to Annibale. Illusionbt architectural painting {^adratura), aimed at extend- 
ing real architecture into an imaginary space, had exbted ever since Peruzzi had ‘ opened 
up’ the Sala dclle Colonne in the Villa Famesina about 1516, but it was not until the 
second half of the sixteenth century that quadratura on ceilings really came into its own. 
Bologna, di scienze maesira (Bellori), was the centre of this practice, which requbed an 
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inrimatc knowledge of the theory of pcnpcctivc. When the Bolognese Pope Gregory 
XIU (1572-85) summoned Tommaso Laureti and Ottaviano Mascherino from Bologna 
to paint in thi Vatican Pabce, quadratura gained a firm foothold in Rome. It had its most 
resounding triumph in Giovanni and Chcrubino Alberti’s decoration of the Sala 
Clementina in the Vatican, executed between 1596 and 1598. that is exactly when 
Annibale began his Faniese ceihng. Quadratura was then the last word in wall- and 
ceiling-paindng. sanctioned, moreover, by the highest papal authority. Annibale, how- 
ever, decided not to use pure quadratura but to follow the Palazzo Poggi type of* mixed’ 
decoration. Like Tibaldi, he painted the mythological scenes as quadri riportatif that is, as 
if they were framed easel pictures transferred to the ceiling, and incorporated them in a 
quadratura framework. His decision to use quadri riportati for the principal scenes was 
almost certainly influenced by Michelangelo’s Sistine ceiling, but he was doubtless also 
convinced that the mythological representation, as belonging to the highest class of 
painting, should be rendered objectively and in isolating frames. Thus, although 
Annibale’s ceiling is much more complex than Raphael’s I^ggie or Tibaldi’s Ulysses 
cycle, it remains in the same tradition of compromise solutions. 

Annibale devised a quadratura framework consisting of a large comice fully visible 
only in the four comers and supported all round the room by a carefrilly-thought-out 
system of herms and atlantes (Plate 15 a). It is this whole framework, together with the 
sitting youths handling garlands, that is foreshortened for the viewpoint of the spectator. 
Since all this decoration is contrived as if it were real - the seated youths of flesh-and- 
blood colour, the herms and atlantes of simulated stucco, and the roundels of simulated 
bronze - the contrast to the painted pictures in their gilt frames is emphasized, and the 
break in consistency therefore strengthens rather than disrupts the unity of the entire 
ceiling. The crowding within a relatively small space of such great variety of illusionist 
painting, the overbpping and superimposition of many elements of the over^dl plan, 
logical and crystal«clcar and nowhere ambiguous as it would surely be in a similar Man- 
nerist decoration, the subtle build-up from the comers towards the centre - all this gives^ 
this work a dynamic quality quite different from the steady rhythm and comparative 
simplicity of Michelangelo’s Sistine ceihng, to wliich Annibale evidendy owed so many 
ofhis constituent ideas. There is here, moreover, for the first time a noticeable continuity 
leading on from the real architecture of die walls to the painted decorative figures of die 
ceihng, and this contributes perceptibly to die dynamic unity of the entire GaDcry. 

The centre of the ceiling is dominated by the largest and most elaborate composition 
in the scheme, the Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne (Plate 15B). Surviving drawings show 
how closely Annibale had studied Bacchaiiahan sarcophagi; in fact, the train of revdlers 
in the fresco has reuined something of the cbssical rehef character, while individual 
figures can be closely paralleled by cbssical types. On the other hand, the fresco 
has a flowing and floating movement, a richness and exuberance which one would 
seek in vain either in antiquity or in the High Renaissance. Hie composidon strikes a 
balance between firm cbssical structure and imaginadve freedom; it consists of two 
crowded groups which rise gently from the centre to the two sides, and the caesura be- 
tween them is bridged by a maenad and a satyr following the beat of the tambourine 
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with an impetuous dance. The Bacchic retinue is composidonally enhvened and at the 
same time held together by the undulating rhydim of the flying cupids and by the telling 
amtrapposto of the satyr and nymph below, reclining figures which htve'a framing as 
well as a space-creating function. This richness of compositional devices heralds a new 
age. Each single figure retains a statuesque solidity unthinkable without a thorough 
study and understanding of classical sct}pture, and Annibale imparted something of 
this sculptural quality to his many preparatory chalk drawings. Nevertheless these mag- 
nificent drawings remain at the same time close to nature, since, true to the traditions of 
the Carracci * academy *, every single figure was intensely studied from life. It is this new 
alliance between naturalism and classical models - so often in the past a life-giving 
formula in Italian art, but with what different results! - that accounts for the boisterous 
vitality of Annibale’s Roman manner. His classical style, full-blooded and imaginative 
and buttressed by a loving study of nature, keeps the beholder at a certain disunce, how^ 
ever, and he always remains conscious of a noble reserve. Clearly, Annibale’s was a 
classical revival that contained many potentialities. From it a way led to Poussin’s pro- 
nounced classicism as well as to the freedom of Rubens and the High Baroque. On the 
other hand, Annibale’s combination of quadraiura and the quadro riportato had only a 
limited following. The broad current of the Italian development turned towards a com- 
plete illusionist spatial unification. 

During the execution of the Gallery, Annibale had the help of his rather pedantic 
brodier Agosdno for three years (1597-1600). Contemporary sources attribute to him 
the two large frescoes of Cephalus and Aurora and the so-called Galatea, and this is borne 
out by the cool detachment of these paintings, which lack the brio and energy of Anni- 
bale’s manner. In 1600 Agostino fell out with his brother, left Rome, and went to Parma, 
where he decorated with mythological scenes a ceiling in the Palazzo del Giardino for 
the Duke Ranuedo Famesc. Agostino’s earlier manner may best be studied in his care- 
fully constructed, strongly Venetian masterpiece, the Communion of St Jerome, dating 
from the early 1590s (Bologna, Pinacoteca). His complete conversion to Annibale’s 
Roman manner is evident in the Parma frescoes, which display a somewhat metallic and 
frozen classicism. His premature death in 1602 prevented the completion of this work.^^ 

One other aspect of the Famesc ceiling should here be stressed. In his preparatory 
work Annibale re-established, after the Mannerist interlude, the method of Raphael and 
Michelangelo. Well over a thousand preparatory drawings must have existed, of which 
a fair number survive, and in these every single part of the ceiling was studied with the 
greatest care. Annibale handed down to his school this Renaissance method of slow and 
systematic preparation, and it is probably not too much to say that it was mainly through 
his agency that the method remained in vogue for the following 200 years. It broke 
down only in the Romantic era, when it was felt that such a tedious process of work 
hampered inspiration. 

Annibale’s development in Rome was rapid, and the few years left to him at the be- 
ginning of the new century were crowded with important works. Again, the fate and 
careers of Caravaggio and Annibale run strangely parallel. At about the time Caravaggio 
fled from Rome, never to return, Annibale retired from life stricken by a deep melan- 
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cholia, and during his last yean hardly tovuhcd a brush. In his later canvases we can 
follow a progressive accretion of mass and sculptural qualities coupled with a growing 
economy in lhctompositions.“ The Assumption of the Virgin of i6oi for the Cerasi 
Chapel in S. Maria del Popolo is a characteristic work of his fully developed Roman 
manner (Plate i6a). Here for the first and only time Annibale and Caravaggio worked 
on the same commission, and the visitor to die chapel naturally lets his eye wander from 
one master to the other. In such a comparison Annibale's Assumption may appear tame 
and even laboured, but it is worth observing that, just as in Caravaggio's Conversion of 
St Paul (Plate lo) and his Crucifixion of St Peter ^ it is the overpowering bulk of Annibale's 
figures that dominates the canvas. In spite of this t;riumph of the massive sculptural figure, 
Annibale's Assumption shows that he never forgot die lesson learnt from Titian and 
Correggio. By fusing Vcncdaii colour with Roman design, a painterly approach with 
classical severity of form, Annibale demonstrated in practice - as was correedy seen in 
his own day ^ - that these old contrasts, about which so much ink had been spilt in 
theoretical discussions of the sixteenth century, were no longer irreconcilable. 

In their measured and heroic expressions many of Annibale's late pictures, sudh as the 
London Demine Quo Vadis^ the Naples Pietd^ or the Paris Lamentation^ are reminiscent of 
classical tragedy. Contemporaries realized that Annibale was deeply concerned with the 
Aristotelian problem (Poetia, 17) which, since Alberti's days, had taken up a central posi- 
don in any considcradon of the highest class of painting, namely how to represent in an 
appropriate and forceful visual form the qffettU the emodons of the human souL Annibale 
liad neither the theoredcal mind of an Alberd nor the experimental passion of a Leonardo ; 
he was, in fact, opposed to theorizing and a man of few words. But he sensed, as it were in- 
tuidvely, the temper of the age, and in his concern for the telling use of gestures and ex- 
pressions one has no difficulty in recognizing a new radonalist spirit of analysis. To base 
the rendering of the affetti on radonal and generally valid findings became an important 
prcoccupadon of scvcntccnth-ccntury ardsts. Poussin learned his lesson from Annibale, 
and the same problems were later submitted to philosophical analysis by Descartes m his 
Passions de rAme of 1649. 

A new sensibility characterizes the seventeenth century, and this manifests itself not 
only in what may appear to us nowadays as the convendonal language of rhetoric, but 
also in highly charged subjeedve expressions of feeling, grief and melancholy. The 
radonal medium of design gives convendonal gestures an objeedve quahty, while the 
irradonal medium of colour adds to conveying those intangible marks which arc not 
readily translateblc into dcscripdve language. The early Roman Bacchus playing the Lute 
to Silenus (London, Nadonal Gallery) exemplifies very well this important clement in 
Annibale's emt^re. There is an atmosphere of melancholy pervading this litde picture, 
and this is due to the wonderfully rich Tidanesque evening sky casting a sombre mood 
over the wide deserted landscape behind the figures. Characteristically, this mood is 
transmitted through the landscape, and, as in Venice, landscape always plays an import- 
ant part in Annibale's canvases as a foil against which to set off and underline a picture's 
prevailing spirit.*® Considering this Venetian evaluation of the landscape dement, it is 
not strange to find pure landscapes early in Anmbale s career. 
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His first loosely constructed landscapes, peopled with huntsmen and fishermen 
(Louvre), are essentially Venetian. But in accord^ce with the general trend of his de- 
velopment and under die impression, it would seem, of the severe fonns of the Cam- 
pagna, Annibale in Rome replaced die fireedom and rusticity of 1 ^ early landscapes by 
carefully constructed landscape panoramas. The most celebrated example of this new 
landscape style is the lunette wiA a Flight into Egypt (Rome, Galleria Doria-Pamphili; 
Plate 17), dating from about 1603.^^ An integral part of these panoramas is always die 
work of man - casdes and houses, turrets and bridges, severely composed of horizontals 
and verticals and placed at conspicuous points in the landscape. The architectural motif 
in the centre of the Doria Flight into Egypt is framed by a cluster of large trees in die left 
foreground such trees become de riguettt this type of landscape - and by the trees to 
the right in the middle distance; nor is the position of the Holy Family fortuitous: the 
group moves forward protected,^ It were, by the firm lines of the castle above it and, 
in addition, it is placed at the meeting pbints of two spatial diagonak formed by the 
sheep and the river; thus figures and buildings are intimately blended with the carefully 
arranged pattern of the landscape. Thh is neither Nature untouched and wild where the 
role of man shrinks into insignificance - as in the landscapes of some contemporary 
northern artists working in Rome, above all Paul Brill and Jan Bruegel - nor is it on the 
other hand the fairy-lands which Elsheimer created in his Roman years; instead it is a 
heroic and aristocratic conception of Nature tamed and ennobled by the presence of 
man. It was Annibale’s paintings of ideal landscapes that prepared the way for the land- 
scapes of Domenichino and Albani, of Claude and Poussin. 

Annibale’s grand manner of the Roman yean may rightly be regarded as his most 
important achievement, but the formal side of his art had an interesting counterpart of 
informality. Both Annibale and Agostino had an intimate, genre-like idiom at their dis- 
posal This, it seems, found expression more often in drawings than in pictures, although 
a number of genre paintings do exist and many more must liave existed, judging from 
contemporary notices. A picture like the Butcher*s Shop at Christ Church, Oxford, 
makes it evident tliat the Carracci at Bologna had come in conuct with, and were 
deeply impressed by, northern genre painting in the manner of Pieter Aertsen.” Anni- 
bale’s homely portrait sketch in oil of a smiling young man (Rome, Galleria Borghese) 
and, above all, the half-length of a Man with a Monkey looking for lice in his master’s 
hair (Uffizi; Plate 7 b) illustrate the trend with an admirable and entertaining candour. 
This last picture was probably painted two or three years before Caravaggio’s Bacchus in 
the Uffizi (Plate 7A). Compared with it, Annibale’s painting strikes one as ’impression- 
ist’ and progressive; it is, moreover, genre pure and simple. 

It is clear from contemporary sources - in the first place from Malvasia, the biographer 
of Bolognese artists - that the two Carracci brothers regarded nothing as too insignifi- 
cant or too uninteresting to be jotted down on paper on the spur of the moment. They 
were tireless draughtsmen and dieir curiosity was unlimited. They had an eye for the life 
and labours of the common people, for the amusing, queer, odd, and even obscene 
happenings of daily life, and something of this immediacy of approach will also be 
noticed in their grand manner. But with these two idioms, the offi^ and the unofficial. 
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at their command, a duality was possible which would have been unthinkable in the age 
of Raphael. By being able to work simultaneously on two levels, the Carracci reveal a 
dichotomy which from then on became more and more pronounced in die work of 
great artists and culminated in the dual activity or aspirations of a Hogarth or a Goya. 

It is not at all astonishing that this mentality predestined the Carracci to become the 
originators of modem caricature: caricature, that is, in the pure sense, as a mocking crid- 
cism of other people’s shortcomings. It is well attested that Annibale was die inventor of 
this new form of art.^^ The caricaturist subsdtutes a primidve, dmeless technique for the 
established convendons of draughtsmanship, and an uninhibited personal interpretadon 
for the objective rendering of reality which was the principal requirement of the Re- 
naissance tradition. The artist who was acclaimed as the restorer of that tradition also 
forged dangerous weapons to undermine it. 
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CHAPTER 4 

CARAVAGGIO'S FOLLOWERS AND THE 
CARKACCI SCHOOL IN ROME 


Annibale Carracci alone had a school in Rome in the accepted sense of the term. 
Not only were he and the other members of his &mily good teachers, but his art, par- 
ticularly his Roman manner, lent itself to being taught. The foundation of the school 
was, of course, laid in the Bolognese *acaden^*, and his young pupils and friends who 
followed him to Rome arrived there well prqpared. Caravaggio on the other hand, a 
bohemian, turbulent and uncontrolled, never tried to train a pupil, nor indeed could he 
have done so since the subjective qualities oflSis style, his improvisations, his aJ hoc tech- 
nique, his particular mystique of light; and ^s many inner contradictions were not 
translatable into easy formulas. Yet, what he h^ brought into the world of vision was a 
directness, a power of immediate a[jjpeal that had an almost hypnotic fascination for 
painters, so that even Carracci pupib and followers fell under his spell at certain suges of 
their development. Moreover gen^ratioif^fl^ |!^tcrs inside Italy and even more outside 
her confines sought inspiratiop fronijiis w«;k. Nevertheless when one contemplates 
the life and art of Caravaggio and of AliQ!{)dK,^e pattern gf the development in Rome 
during the first quarter of tl^ scventectitlt ^e;^Uury seems almost a foregone conclusion. 

The Oamva^isti 

Few of Caravaggio’s followers actually met him in Rome, but most of them were 
deeply moved by his work while its impact was still fresh and forceful. The list of names 
is long and contains masters of real distinction. Among the older painters Orazio 
Gentileschi (1563-1647?) stands out. Next to him artists like Antiveduto Gramatica 
(1571-1626) and Giovanni Baglione (f. 1573-1644) arc of only marginal interest. The 
most important younger artists were Orazio Borgianni (1578 or carlier-1616), Barto- 
lomeo Manfrcdi (c. 1580-1620/1), Carlo Saraceni (c. 1580-1620), Giovanni Battista 
Caracciolo (d. 1637), Giovanni Serodine (1600-1631), and Artemisia Gentileschi (1597- 
1651), apart from a host of northerners, among whom tlie Italo-Frenchman Valentin 
(c. 1594-1632) should here be mentioned.^ 

These names make it at once apparent that Caravaggio’s manner was taken up by 
painters with very different backgrounds, traditions, and training. Few among them 
were Romans; Gentileschi, for example, came from Pisa, Saraceni from Venice, MaiH 
fredi from near Mantua, and Serodine from Ascona. In contrast to the Bolognese follow- 
ers of the Carracci who shared a common training and believed in similar principles, 
these artists never formed a homogeneous group. Caravaggio’s idiom was a kind of 
ferment giving their art substance and direction for a time ; but with most of Acm it was 
like a leaven not fully absorbed and which was to be discarded when Acy Aought fit. 
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In this respect Orado Gentilcichi's career is symptomatic. He was iaRome from 1576 
and came under Caravaggio’s influence in the early years of Ac new century. But a 
typicaUy Tuscan quality always remained evident in his work - so much so that his 
pictures arc on occasions reminiscent of Bronzino and even of Sassoferrato: witness his 
clear and precise contours, his light and cold blues, yellows, and violets as well as the 
restraint and simplicity of his compositions. Moreover, his fyrical and idyllic tempera- 
ment is flir removed from Caravaggio’s almost barbaric vitality. 

The chronology of Orazio’s mvre is stiU problematical and dated pictures arc few and 
far between. One of his principal works, Ac graceful Annunciation in Turin (Plate i8a;, 
painted for Charles Emanuel I of Savoy, probably in 1623, clearly Aows him developing 
away from Caravaggio, and Ac pictures parnt*^ after he settled in England in 1626 as 
Charles I’s court painter carry this tendency ||^ further. They arc extremely light in 
colour, and Ac Florentine note supersedes hiBQu»vafftsnto. By contrast a work like; Ac 
Dublin David and Goliath with its powcifuf "iDiDvement, foreshortening, chiaroscuro, 
and Its Caravaggesque types must have be^ drAted in Rome at an early period of his 
career.^ Examples of Orazio's later iiianncr^nrf: be seen in a picture such as Ae Rest an 
the Flight into ^ypt (known in Arcc vcrsionsvQIrmingham, Vienna, and the Louvre), 
dauble r. 1626, and in his prmcipal wor^ ig^^gjhiiid, the nine compartmental pictures 
for the hall of the Queen’s House, Gremwich, mobably executed between 1635 and 
1640, and now in .. mutilated coAcfition in fllarji)6fou^ House.’ The difierence be- 
tween the two latter works a^kes it evident Aat thb longer he^ was aw^y from Rome Ae 
thinner became Ac Caravaggesque vcncec Ttm undmiable that in Ae setting of Ae Lon- 
don Court, with its progressive tcndendcs*refgesented By Rubens and Van Dyck, Ae 
work of Gcntileschi appears almost outdataA^ 

The development of Orazio Gendleschi is characteristic of much of Ae history of Ae 
early Caravaggisti. But in Ae case of an artist such as Giovanni Baglione Ac emphasis is 
somewhat different. Baglione, nowadays chiefly known as Ae biographer •f sixteenA- 
and early scventccnth-ccntury Roman artists, belongs essentially to Ac late academic 
phase of Mannerism. An exact contemporary of Caravaggio’s, he was Aat artist’s bitter 
enemy. However, for a brief moment m his career, and even earlier than Ae rank and 
flic of Ae Caravaggisti, he was overwhelmed by Ae impact, alAough never fully imder- 
standing Ac implications, of Ac great master’s work. His Sacred Love subduing Profane 
Love (Berlin), painted around 1600 in competition wiA Caravaggio’s Earthly Love for 
Ac Marchesc Vincenzo Giustiniani, is a hybrid creation where a Caravaggesque veneer 
hardly conceals Late Mannerist rhetoric.’ 

The art of Orazio Borgianni, Carlo Saraceni, and Bartolomeo ManfreA represents 
very Affrrent facets of Caravaggismo. Borgianni, who grew up in Sicily, went early to 
Spain, returning to Rome about 1604, • where he painted a smaU number of great and 
impressive pictures. Their extraordinarily free handling and Acir warm and glowing 
colours arc exceptional for an artist bom in Rome. Some are remmiscent of Ae Bassani, 
in o then Acre is a strong Tintorettesque note, o Aers again, like the Nativity of the Virgin 
of c. 1613 (Savona, Santuario della MiscricorAa), seem to anticipate Ac Venetian work 
of Domenico Fctd. His best pictures, among which Ac Virgin in Glory handing the Child 
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to St Fran^ of 1608 (Sczzc Romano. Town Hall), the St Charles Bmomeo of i6i 1-12 
(S. Carlo alle Quattro Fontonc; Plate i8b). and St Charles attending the Plagne-stricken 
(c. 1613. formerly S. Adriano, now Collcgio dci Merunali. Rome) may be mentioned, 
excel by a deep and mystical devotion which in its compassionate appeal diffors from 
that of Caravaggio. What in fact Borgianni owed to Caravaggio was perhaps the 
strengthening of inherent realistic and chiaroscuro tendencies. Nevertheless before his 
pictures one feels compelled to believe that this highly talented artist, who, incidentally, 
was another personal enemy of Caravaggio’s, would have developed as he did even 
without the great master’s example before his eyes. 

The art of Carlo Saraceni was to a large extent determined by his contact with the 
German Elshcimcr, to whose close drclc he belonged after his arrival in Rome between 
1602 and 1604. Their pictures are sometimes so intimately related that the dividing line 
between them is not easily secn.^ Elshcimer expressed his immensely poetical micro- 
cosmic view of the world in miniature format. Saraceni, although accepting the minia- 
ture style (and also the copper panel technique, toned down this Northern magic and 
invested his pictures with an almost Giorgion^ue quality which revealed his Venetian 
upbringing. In his early Roman period dbere is, of course, an unbridgeable gulf between 
him and Caravaggio, as a comparison between the latter's Rest on the Flight into Egypt 
with the former's similar work of 1606 in Friscati * shows: S.iraccni translated Cara- 
vaggio’s tense and mysterious scene into a homelywiarrative enacted before a warm 
* Elsheimer ' landscape. One would, therefore, not expect to find much of Caravaggio’s 
spirit during Saraceni's Caravaggesque period which begins in the second decade, after 
Elsheimer's death. Yet in these pictures the format as well as his vision grows. One can 
follow this process of monumentalization from the St Raymond preaching (r. 1614, 
formerly S. Adriano, now Chiesa Nazionale Argentina; Plate 19B) to the St Charles 
Borromeo and the Cross of the Holy Nail (r. 1615, S. Lorenzo in Lucina) and the Miracle of 
St Benno said Martyrdom of St Lambertinus {c, 1617-18, both S. Maria dell' Anima). Sara- 
ceni, however, can never compete with Caravaggio's dramatic Roman nunner ; nor did 
he ever fully absorb the latter’s tenebroso. It remains true that even before these monu- 
mental pictures one does not easily forget that his real talent lay in the petite manUre,^ In 
about 1619 Saraceni returned to Venice, where he died soon after. 

Manfredi’s known work falls approximately into the period 1610-20. He was one of 
the few close imitators of Caravaggio and interpreted the master in a rather rough style 
which later generations came to regard as characteristic of Caravaggio himself; for it was 
Manfiredi possibly more than anyone else who transformed Caravaggio’s manner into 
proper genre, emphasizing the coarse aspects of the latter's art to the neglect of his other 
qualities. Guard-room and tavern scenes as well as religious subjects suffer this metamor- 
phosis. Valentin's choice of subjects is similar to that of Manfredi, and indeed the two 
artists have often been confused. The son of an Italian, coming from France (Boulogne), 
Valentin settled in Rome in about 1612. Most of his known work seems to date from 
after 1620. His pictures arc not only infinitely more disciplined than Manfredi’s, but also 
exhibit an extensive scale of differentiated emotions and passages of real drama. Valentin 
carried on Caravaggio’s manner in Rome longer than almost any other Caravaggista. 
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Like Valentin, Serodine really belongs to a younger generatiotL but both died so 
young that they should be included among tiie first generation qCCaravaggio followers. 
Yet when Serodine arrived in Ronoe in a^ut 1615, Caravaggio was little more than a 
legend. By far the greatest coburist of the whole group. Serodine can be followed in his 
rapid development from the CaraVaggesque Calling of the Sons ofZebedee at Ascona (c. 
1622). which combines reminiscenees of Caravaggio’s Madonna di Loreto and of Borgi- 
anni’s palette, to his masterpiece, die immensely touching Almsgiving of St Lawrence of 
the early 1620s (Rome, Galleria Nazionale) ; thence to the freer St Peter and St Paul 
(Rome, Galleria NaziOtaale) and to the Edinburgh Tribute Money, Tlie last-named picture, 
with its light background and its painterly handling recalling Bernardo Strozzi, pre- 
pares the way for the extraordinary lour de force of the Portrait of his Father,^ painted 
in 1628 (Lugano, Museo Civico; Plate 19A), which is reminiscent of the matufe works 
of Fctti and Lys. Still later is the St Petet m Prison (Rancate, Ziist Collection) where 
he used Honthorst’s candle-light but not his technique. Tlie impasto calls to mind Rem- 
brandt’s advanced work, and the ’impressionist* freedom of the individual brush-stroke 
leads further away from Caravaggio than the work of any other of his followers in 
Rome. The rapidity of Serodinc’s development is equalled only by that of Caravaggio. 
The fact that it removed him from Caravaggio towards rich chromatic values ties him 
to the aspirations of a new age. 

By about 1620 most of the Caravaggisti were either dead or had left Rome for good. 
Those who returned home quickly adjusted their styles to their new surroundings, and 
some of them hardly reveal in their later work that they had ever had any contact with 
Caravaggio. Not one of dicm had really understood the wholeness of his conception. 
They divested his rcahsm of its irrational quality and his tenebroso of its mystique. They 
not only deviulized his manner, but as a rule they selected from his art only those ele- 
ments which were congenial to their taste and ability. Sonic of them, like Gcntileschi 
and to a certain extent Saraceni, were strongly attracted by Caravaggio’s early Roman 
phase; otlicrs, Uke Manfrcdi and Valentin, who saw chiefly the plebeian side of his art, 
blended the genre subjects of his early Roman phase witli the tenebroso of his later style. 
Soon after 1620 Caravaggism in Rome had lost its appeal. It remained successful only in 
the popular genre in cabinet format, the introduction of which was largely due to the 
Haarlem artist Pieter van Laer, who was in Rome from 1625 to 1639. His so-called 
Bambocciaie (Plate 20a) survived as an undercurrent with a long history of their own. 

In spite of the comparatively brief life of Caravaggismo in Rome and in spite of the 
toning down of the master’s example, the diffusion of his style continued, either directly 
or indirectly, and by a variety of routes. Apart from Naples, where his work had a more 
lasting and invigorating eflect than anywhere else in Italy, its penetration to Bologna 
and Siena, Genoa and Venice, and throughout Europe, is one of the most astonishing 
phenomena in the history of art. The names of Terbrugghen, Crabeth and Honthorst, 
Baburen, Pynas and Lastman, Jan Janssens, Gerard Seghers, Rombouts, and Vouct, most 
of them working in Rome at some time during the second decade of the century, indi- 
cate the extent of his influence; and we know now that neither Rubens, who had very 
early in his career experienced Caravaggio’s direct influence in Rome, nor Rembrandt, 
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Velasquez, and Vermeer, would have developed as they did without the Caravaggio 
blood-transfusion. But while elements of Caravaggism became a permanent feature 
of European painting, I must repeat that many of those who were responsible for its 
dissemination discarded it on their return to their home countries in fevour of current 
styles. As an example, the Frenchman Vouet, after an intense early Caravaggesque 
phase, submitted entirely to an easy intemadonal Baroque style tempered by a classical 
note.^ It is all the more remarkable that Caravaggismo did not begin to spread to any 
considerable extent until the third decade of the century, that is, at a moment when in 
Rome itself it was moribund or even dead. 

Tite Bolognese in Rome and Early Baroque Classicism 

I have already indicated that the Carracci school presents a picture vastly different 
from the CaravaggistL A phalanx of young Bolognese artists, observing Annibale's 
success, chose to follow him to Rome; nor did events show that their assessment of the 
situation was incorrect. They had besides much to recommend themselves. First and 
foremost they were excellent artists. They had undergone a thorough trammg in the 
Carracci academy and had acquired a solid classical background even before they 
reached Rome. They were supported by Annibale’s tmrivalled authority and could rely 
on a circle of wealthy and powerful patrons. Moreover, they were all masters of the 
fresco technique and were, therefore, both able to assist Annibale in his own work and to 
execute monumental fresco commissions on their own account. In addition, during the 
short reign of Gregory XV (1621-3), who was himself bom in Bologna, they were 
in undisputed command of the situation. 

Guido Reni (1575-1642) and Francesco Albani (1578-1660) appeared in Rome shortly 
after 1600, Lanfranco (1582-1647) and Domenichino (1581-1641) came soon after, and 
the younger Guercino (1591-1666) arrived in 1621. Annibale used Domenichino for 
work in die Galleria Famese,^^ and it was mainly Albani, assisted by die Parmesc Lan- 
franco and Sisto Badalocchio, also from Parma, who carried out from Annibale’s designs 
most of the frescoes in the S. Diego Chapel in S. Giacomo degli Spagnuoli between 1602 
and 1607.^’ At the same dme innocenzo Tacconi,^* another Bolognese of the second 
rank, executed the frescoes on the vault of the Cerasi Chapel in S. Maria del Popolo, for 
which Annibale painted the Assumption of the Virgin, 

In the succeeding years these Bolognese artists firmly established a style in Rome 
which by and large shows a strengthening of the radonaUst and classical tendencies in- 
herent in the Famese ceiling. With the excepdon of Domenichino and Lanfranco, how- 
ever, the dme spent in Rome by these artists was neither consecudvc nor protracted. 
Domenichino stayed for a period of almost thirty years without any considerable inter- 
rupdon, and Lanfranco, who was once absent from Rome between 1610 and 1612, left 
for Naples only in 1633-4. On the other hand Reni, after visits to Rome between 1600 
and 1604 and again from 1607 to 1611 and from 1612 to 1614, made Bologna his per- 
manent home, remaining there except for a few rebdvely brief intermissions undl his 
death in 1642. Albani left Rome in 1616, to return only for short periods of dme; and 
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Guerdno’s years in the Holy City were confined to the reign of Gregory XV. from 
1621 to 1623. 

From about 1608 onwards these masters were responsible for a series of large and im- 
portant cycles of frescoes. Their activity in this field is an impressive testimony to their 
rapidly rising star. A feeling for the situation is best conveyed by listing in chronological 
sequence the major cycles executed by the whole group during the crucial ten years 
1608-17. 

1608 : Stanza di Ap 4 >llo, Villa Belvedere (Aldobrandini). Frascati. Painted by Domcni- 
chino. with the assistance of G. B. Viola and Alessandro Fortuna, at the instance of 
Monsignor Agucchi for Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini (now Lanckoronslp Palace, 
Vienna).*^ 

1608: Oratory of St Andrew. S. Gregorio Magno. Rome. The large frescoes of St 
Andrew adoring the Cross by Reni and the Scourging of St Andrew by Domenichino, 
commissioned by Cardinal Scipionc Borghesc. 

1608: Sala dclle Nozze Aldobrandini. Vatican. Reni’s Stories of Samson (repainted). 

1608-9: Sala delle Dame. Vatican. Reni's Tran^guration, Ascension of Christ, and 
Pentecost on the vault of the room. 

1608-9 : S. Silvia Chapel. S. Gregorio Magno. Rome. The apse decorated by Reni with 
God the Father and Angels, * 

1608-10: Abbey of Grottaferrata. Chapel decorated by Domenichino with scenes 
from the Legends of St Nilus and St Bartholomew. The commission was due to 
Cardinal Odoardo Famese on Aimiba)e’s recommendation. 

1609: Palazzo Giusdniani (now Odcscalchi). Bassano di Sutri. The ceiling of a small 
room painted by Domenichino witli stories of the myth of Diana, in the manner of 
the Famese Gallery. The frescoes of the large hall by Albani. On the ceiling of Ac 
hall Albani represented the Fall of Phaeton and Ae Council of the Cods, Ac latter 
placed in tight groups round Ae edges of the vault - the whole an imsuccessful at- 
tempt at illusionisdc unificadon. The patron was Ae Marchese Vincenzo Giustiniani. 

After 1609: Palazzo Verospi (now CreAto Italiano), Corso. Rome. Ceiling wiA 
Apollo and the Seasons by Albani. The artist’s Carraccesquc style has become more 
d^dedly Raphaelesquc, and reliance on Ac Cupid and Psyche in Ac Famesina is 
pronounced. “ 

1610: Chapel of Ac Annunciadon, Quirinal Palace. The whole decorated by Reni, in 
coUaboradon wiA his Bolognese assistants, sec p. ii. 

1610, 1612: CappcUa Paolina. S, Maria Maggiorc. Reni is responsible mainly for 
single figures of saints. 

1611- 12: Sala de’ Corazzicri, Quirinal Palace. Lanfranco is engaged on Ac frieze of 
Ae hall, see p. 11. 

1612- 14: Choir, S. Maria della Pace. Albani completes Ac mariological programme 
begun in Ae sixteenA century. 

1613 : Casino dell’ Aurora. Palazzo Rospigliosi. Rome. The Aurora ceiling painted by 
Reni for Cardinal Scipionc Borghesc (Plate 2^. 
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1614- 15 : Palazzo Mattel di Giove, Rome. Several room Rrilh odimg fieaemiihim 
ting subjects from the Old Testament.% Domenlciimo (imc bhth^JM and 
Jacob and Rachel), Lanfranco (Joseph htiefpreting Dreams and Joseph md PoHphar's 
Wife) and Albani (JacoVsDream),^ These bescoes ate impi^ 

c. j6i5:PaUzzoCostaguti, Rome. Three cdlmgi by Lanfrai^ TlieRapea/Dejanira, 

Justice and Peace (in Tassi iptadratura and later, probably 1624), and Myphemus 
and Galatea (destfoyed, replica in the Doria Gallery). Domenichino: The Chariot of 
Apollo in the centre of the ceiling of the large hall, set in a Tassi architecture.^ The 
ceiling with Guercino's Armida carryinj^ off Rinaldo, once again in a Tassi qtiodratura, 
was painted between 1621 and 1623. The frescoes by Mola and RomaneUi belong 
to s^later phase of the palace's decoration. 

c. 1616: S. Agostino, Rome. Lanfranco’s decoration of the Chapel of St Augustine. 

1615- 17; S. Luigi de’ Frances!, Rome. Domenichino's scenes from the Life of St 
Cecilia (Plate 2 1).*^ 

All these frescoes are closely connected by characteristics of style. Not only are most of 
the ceiling decorations painted as quadri riportati, but they arc also more severely classical 
than the Farnese Gallery. Annibale's rich and complex framework, reminiscent of Man- 
nerist decoration, was dropped and, at the most classical moment between 1613 and 
1615, the quadra riportato appears isolated on the flat centre of the vault. Thus, Guido 
framed his Aurora with stuccoes, leaving the surrounding area entirely white. The prin- 
ciple was followed in the decoration of the Palazzo Mattel and in Lanfranco s Rape of 
Dejanira in the Palazzo Costagud, probably the only room which survives undisturbed 
from the period around 1615. These example arc evidence tliat in the second decade of 
the century the Bolognese ardsts were inclining towards an extreme form of classicism. 

It is, of coarse, Domenichino in whose work this development is most obvious, and it 
typifies the general trend that his St Cecilia frescoes of 1615-17 are far more rigidly 
classical than his previous work. 

Correspondmg to the requirements of decorum, his Scourging of St Andrew of 1608 
takes place on a Roman piazza; the carefully prepared stage is closed by the wall and 
columns of a temple placed parallel to the picture pknc, and its rigidity contrasts with 
the somewhat freer arrangement of the ancient city and landscape in the left backgrotmd. 

In Older to safeguard the foreground scene against visual interference from the crowd 
assembled under the temple pordco, Domenichino introduced an unusual device; con- 
trary to the laws of Renaissance perspeedve, he made these figures unduly small, much 
smaller than they ought to be where diey stand. The principal actors are divided into two 
carefully composed groups, the one surrounding the figure of the saint, the other con- 
sisting of the astonished and frightened spectators. Firmly constructed though these groups 
are, there is a ccruin looseness in the composition and, particularly in the onlookers, a 
distinct lack of definition. In the St Cecilia frescoes the depth of the suge has shrunk and 
the scenes are completely closed (Plate 21). The figures have grown in size and import- 
ance; each is clearly individualized and expresses its mood by studied gestures. Many 
of them are directly derived from classical statues, archaeological elements are more 
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camdeotkNiily ttittoduced, itiA die spirit of Raphael penneates die woijt to an even 
greater extent^ But at the same time Ddmenichino has seen all this through the eyes of 
Annibak. 

At this moment Domcnkihiiio was probably acknowledged as the leading artist in 
Rome, and the drclc of his friend Agucdii must have regarded the St Cecilia frescoes as 
the apogee of painting. One would have expected Domenichino to pursue the same 
course which so well accorded with Agucchi’s and his own theoretical position »' 
History, however, is never logical and so, after his performance in S. Luigi de* Francesi. 
we find Domenichino beginning to turn in a different direction. In his most important 
commission of the next decade, the pendendves and choir of S. Andrea della Valle 
(1624-8), this arch-classicist seemed to be tempted by the new Baroque trend. This is 
clearly visible in die first pordon of the work, the Evangelists on the pendendves, where 
a strong Corrcggicsquc note is added to the reminiscences of Raphael and Michelangelo. 
It may be supposed that Domenichino wished to outshine his rival Lanfranco, who to 
the f(^rmcr*s anguish was given the commission for the dome. A development towards 
the Baroque will also be nodeed in the celebrated scenes from the life of St Andrew in 
the apse of the church. While the single incidents are still strictly separated by orna- 
mented ribs, the stage is widened and on it the figures move in greater depth than for- 
merly, some of them in beautiful co-ordinadon with the rich landscape setting. In 
addidon, borrowings from Lodovico Carracd make their appearance,^ another indica- 
tion of Domenichino's drifting away from the orthodox classicism of ten years before. 

In 1630 Domenichino left Rome for Naples, where he was under contract to execute 
the pendendves and dome of the Chapel of S. Gennaro in the cathedral. Here he built on 
the tendencies already apparent in the pendendves of S. Andrea and amplified them to 
sucii an extent that these frescoes appear as an almost complete break with his earlier 
manner. He filled the spherical spaces to their exrremides with a sodden mass of gesdeu- 
lating figures which at the same dme seem to have become petrified. The principal in- 
terest of these paindngs lies in their counter-reformator) content, which 6mile Male has 
recounted; but it cannot be denied that Domcnichino’s powers, measured by the stand- 
ard of his most perfect and harmonious achievements, were on the decline.** Nor was 
his attempt to catch up with the spirit of a new age successful. The hostility he met with 
in the course of the execution of his work at Naples and which may have contributed to 
his failure is well known; however, after the dratradc flight in 1634 he retumecTonce' 
more to Naples, but left the work in the chapel imfinished at his death in 1641. 

Domenichino*s reputadon has always remained high with the adherents of the classi- 
cal doctrine, and during the eighteenth century he is often classed second only to 
Raphael. But this reputadon was not based only on his work as a frcsco-paintei. Oih- 
paintings such as the Vadcan Last Communion of St Jerome of 1614 or the Borghesc Hunt 
of Diana of 161 8, done for Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini but acquired by force by Scipione 
Borghesc, reveal him as a more refined colourist than his frescoes would lead one to ex* 
pect. These two works, painted during his best period, show the breadth of his rang^. 
The St Jerome, more carefully organized and more boldly accentuated than his model, 
Agostino Carracci's masterpiece, has never foiled to carry conviedon by its sinoericy and 
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dq^ of leUgiom feeling.^ In ilie an i^I& 

after his fiescoes, but dut he capable of it li itttMed 

whidi he painted. In these, and pardcolarly in the later onei. Aere ia a tdohig of Aimi- 
bale’s more severe approach. By allying the {^ral and the gtattd, Donmichiim 
created a landscape style which was to have an important influence 00 the eaiiy work 
of Claude. 

The art of Albani fellows a more limited course. Like Domenichino he had started as 
a pupil in Calvaert’s school and later removed to the Carraod. At first vacillating be* 
tween dependence oil ^ovico (e.g. Birth of the Virgin, Rome, Capitoline Museum, 
c. 1600) and on Annibale (Virgin and Saints, Bobgna, Pinacoteca, 1599), his early work 
already shows a somewhat shght and lyncal quahty which later on was to become the 
keynote of his manner. It is therefore not at all surprising that in Rome he was par* 
ocularly captivated by Raphael (Palazzo Verospi fresa>cs) without abandoning, how- 
ever, his connexion with Lodovico, as his ceiling in the Palazzo Mattel shows.^ 
Although he worked for Rcni in the chapel of the Quirmal Palace, he remained in these 
years essentially devoted to Domenichino’s type of classinsm, but lacked the latter's pre- 
cision and unfailing sense of style. After his return to Bologna his special gift led him 
towards light-hearted and appealing representations of myth and allegory m landscape 
settings of the sort that is perhaps best exemplified by the Four Elements m Tunn, painted 
in 1626-8 (Plate 25A). In his later years Albani became involved in theoretical speculations 
of a strictly classical character. Although he had a relatively strong moment m the early 
X630S (Annunciation, S. Bartolommeo, Bologna, 1633), his large canvases, many of which 
have little more than a provinaal interest, often during the last penod combine in- 
fluences from Rcni with an empty and boring symmetry of arrangement. 

Guido Reni was an infinitely more subtle colourist than Domenichino. In retrospect 
it would appear that his vision and range frr surpassed those of his Bolognese con- 
temporaries. His fame was obscured by the large mass of standardized sentimental 
pictures coming from his studio during the last ten years of his life, the majority the 
product of assisunts. It is only fairly recently, and particularly through the Rcni &chibition 
of 1954, that the high qualities of his original work have revealed him once again as one 
of the greatest figures of Seicento paintmg. 

Gtddo was less dependent on Annibale than the other Bolognese artists, and from the 
beginning of his stay in Rome he received commissions of his own. Between 1601 and 
1603 he painted the Crucifixion of St Peter (Vatican) m Caravaggio’s manner. That even 
Reni, after having gone through Lodovico’s school at Bologna, could for a while be 
drawn into the powerful orbit of Caravaggio might almost have been foreseen; but 
although the picture shows an extraordinary understanding of his dramatic realism and 
lighting - and that at a time before the Caravaggisti had come into their own - the basis 
of Reni's art was classical and his approach to painting far removed from Caravaggio’s. 
The picture is composed in the form of the traditional classical pyramid and firmly 
woven into balance by contrapposul attitudes and gestures. Moreover, Reni’s essential 
unconcern for primary realist requirements is exposed by the irrational behaviour of the 
executioners: feey seem to aa automatically without concentration on their task. 
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ll^if fitBico. the » i4ii*w W 

statfc qtii% irfDwieokteio*^ 

from left to whkk dmrei towards the front of the picture plane, the figure of the 

saint h caugjht ia a monieot of tune as he adores the Cross vis^^ 

There is. however* a lack of dramatic concentration and a diifiision p Ac composition 
whidi. while Aiwing the eye to rest with pleasure on certain passages of superb paint- 
ing, distracts from die story itself How lucidly organized, by contdst, is the Domeni-' 
chino ! And yet one has only to compare the figure of the henckman seen from the back 
in both fresoses to realize Reni’s superior pictorial handling. The cla«dnfm of Reni is in 
fact frr fimr and more imaginative than that of Domenichino. In addition, Qiiido was 
capable of a<iyusting his style to suit the sul^ect-matter instead of conforming to an un- 
deviadng patteriL This may be indicated by mentioning some works created during the 
same important years of his life. 

In the AiuskHtutking Angels of the S. Silvia Chapel in S. Gregono Magno, and still 
more in the denser crowds of angch in the dome of the Quirinal Chapel, Reni has 
rendered the intangible beauty and golden light which belong to the nature of angels. 
Soon afterwards, in i6i i , he painted the dramatic Massacre of the Innocents (Bologna, I^a- 
coteca). Violence, of which one would have thought the artist mcapable, is rampant. 
But the spirit of Raphael and of the ancient Niobids combine to purge this subtly con- 
structed canvas of any impression of real horror. In the Samson (Bologna, Pinacoteca; 
Plate 23 a), probably of the same year, he mitigated the melancholy aftermath of die 
bloodthirsty scene by the extraordinar)' figure of the hero, standing alone in the twilit 
landscape in a pose vaguely reminiscent of Mannerist figures, as if moving to the 
muffled sound of music, with no weight to his body. Triumph and desolation arc simul- 
uneously conveyed by the contrast of the brilliant warm-golden hue of the elegant nude 
and the cold tones of the corpses huddled on the field. The monumental Papal Portrait, 
probably painted a decade latcr,^ now at Corsham Court, is a serious interpretation 
of character in the Raphael tradition, showing a depth of psychological penetration 
whichlu surprising after a picture like the Massacre, where the expressions of all the frees 
arc variations on the same theme. Finally, Reni transmutes in the Aurora a statuesque 
ideal of bodUy perfection and beauty by the alchemy of hb glowing and transparent light 
effects, welding figures adapted from classical and Renaissance art into a graceful and 
Rowing conception. 

As early as i6io it seemed that Reni would emerge as the leading artist in Rome. Tlie 
road to supreme eminence was open to him, not least because of his frvoured position in 
the household of Cardinal Scipione Borghesc, through whose good offices he had been 
given the lion's share of recent papal commissions. But he himself buried diese hopes 
when in 1614. he decided to return to Bologna, leaving Domenichino in command of 
the situation. The change of domicile had repercussions on his style rather than on his 
productivity. One masterpiece followed the other in quick succession. Amo^ them 
are the great Madonna della Pietd of 1616 (Bologna, Pinacoteca), which with its pecur 
liar symmetrical and hieratic composition could never have been produced in Rome, 
and the Assumptioft in S. Ambrogio, Genoa, begun in the same year, in which evident 
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reminiscences of Lodovici><and Annibale have been overlaid by a more vivid Venetian 
looseness and bravura (Plate i6b). This rich and varied phase of Reni’s activity reaches 
its conclusion with the ^talanta and Hippomenes (Naples) of about 1625. The eurhyth- 
mic composition, the concentration on graceful line, and the peculiar balance between 
naturalism and classicizing idealization of the figures, all reveal this work as an epitome of 
Rcni*s art. He has discarded his warm palette, and the irrational lighting of the picture 
is worked out in (jbol colours. The remaining years of his Bolognese activity, during 
which he developed t^ new colour scheme together with a thorough readjustment 
of general principle, belong to another chapter. 

Reni’s influence, particularly in his later years, was strongest in Bologna, from where 
it spread. Lanfranco, on the other hand, after being overshadowed by Domenichino 
during the first two decades of the century, eventually gained in stature at the expense of 
that master, and in the twenties secured his position as the foremost painter in Rome. 
Bom at Parma in about 1580, he first worked there, together with Sisto Badalocchio, 
i^der Agosdno Carracci, and it was after Agostino’s deatli in 1602 that both artists 
joined Aimibalc in the Eternal City. From the beginning Lanfranco was the antipode of 
Domenichino. Their enmity was surely the result of their artistic incompatibility; for 
Lanfranco, coming from Correggio’s town, had adopted a characteristically Parmese 
palette and always advocated a painterly freedom in contrast to Domcnichino's rigid 
technique. In fact the old antithesis between colour and design, which for a moment 
Annibale had resolved, was here resurrected once again. 

In his early Roman years we find Lanfranco engaged on all the more important cycles 
of frescoes by the Bolognese group, often, however, in a minor capacity. Beginning 
perhaps as Annibale’s assistant in the Famese Gallery, he had a share in the frescoes of the 
S. Diego Chapel, in S. Gregorio Magno, the Quirinal Pabcc, and even in the Cappclla 
Paohna in S. Maria Maggiore. Of the first cycle painted by Lanfranco on his own in 
about 1605 in the Camera degli Ercmiti of the Palazzo Famese, three paintings detached 
from the wall survive in the neighbouring church of S. Maria della Morte.’^ This work 
shows him already following a comparatively free painterly course, remarkably un- 
touched by the gravity of Annibale’s Roman manner. But it was his stay between 1610 
and 1612 in his home-town Parma that brought inherent tendencies to sudden maturity. 
Probably through contact with the late style of Bartolommeo Schedoni he developed 
towards a monumental and dynamic Baroque manner with strong chiaroscuro ten- 
dencies. It was the renewed experience of the original Correggio and of Correggio seen 
through Schidone’s Scicento eyes that turned Lanfranco into the champion of the rising 
High Baroque style. The change may be observed in the Piacenza St Luke of 1611. It 
appears here that Caravaggio’s monumental Roman style helped to usher in Lanfranco’s 
new manner. St Luke combines motifs from Caravaggio’s two St Mattheufs for the altar 
of the Contarelli Chapel; a graceful angel in Lodovico’s manner is added, and the whole 
is bathed in Lanfranco’s new Parmese tonality. After his return to Rome he also dis- 
carded the traditional vocabulary, and in a daring composition such as the Vienna Virgin 
with St James and St Anthony Abbot of about 1615-20 ^ his new idiom appean fully 
developed. 
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Lanfranco s ascendancy over Domenichino begins with the huge ceiling fresco in the 
Villa Borghese of 1624-5 (Plate 24A).** An enormous illusionist comice is carried by 
flamboyant stone^rolourcd caryatids between which is seen Ac open sky. This frame- 
work, grandiose and at the same time easy, reveals a decorative talent of Ac highest 
order. But alAough there is a Baroque loosening here, Ac dependence on the Famese 
ceiling cannot be overlooked ; Ac quadratura yiclA on the ccAng to Ac’ large quadro 
riportato depicting the Gods of Olympus. Compared wiA the Famete Gallery. Ae 
simplification and concentration on a few great accents arc as striking as Ae shift of 
visual import from the quadro riportato to the light and airy quadrature wiA the accessoiy 
scenes. TraAtional quadratura of Ac type practised by Tassi was reserved fb# architecture 
only. By making use of the figures as an inherent part of liis scheme Lanfranco displayed 
a more playful and fantastic inventiveness than his predecessors, excellently suited to Ac 
villa of Ac eminent patron who required liglrt-hcaried grandeur. 

The next important step in Lanfranco's career, the painting of Ac dome of S. Andrea 
della Valle, 1625-8, opens up a new phase of Baroque painting (Plate 45). Correggi- 
esque illusionism on the grandest scale was here introduced into Roman church decora- 
tion, and it was this that spelt the real end to the predominance of the classicism of Ae 
second decade. 

A similar step had been taken a few years before by Gucrcino in Ac decoration of 
palaces. One Aould not forget that Ais artist belonged to a Aghtly younger generation; 
thus already in his earliest known work, carried out in his birAplacc, Cento, he reveals a 
breaking away from the Carraccesquc figure conception. Although Aesc frescoes of 
1614 in the Casa Provenzale are derived from those by the Carracci in Ac Palazzo Fava, 
Bologna, they contrast with their model in Aeir flickering effect of light which goes ? 
long way to dissolve cubic form. These atmospheric qualities, whicli to a certain extent 
Gucrcino shared with Lanfranco, were developed more fully dunng tlie next ten years. 
Between 1616 and his visit to Rome in 1621 Gucrcino painted a series of powerful altar- 
pieces which entitle him to rank among the first artists of his time. His with Saints 

of 1616 (Brussels Museum), Ae Marty^om of St Peter ot 1618 (Modena), Ae Prodigal Son 
of 1618-19 (Turin), and the Louvre St Francis and St Benedict, Ac Elijah fed by Ravens 
(London, Mahon Collection), and particularly Ac St William receiving the Habit 
(Bologna, Pinacotcca), all of 1620. Aow a progression towards Baroque movement, Ac 
merging of figures wiA their surroundings, form-dissolving light cflccts, and glowing 
and warm colours. In addition, contrapposto attitudes become increasingly forceful, and 
there is an intensity of expression which is often carried far beyond the capacity of 
Lodowo, for whose early style Gucrcino felt Ac greatest admiration.^* 

When Gucrcino appeared in Rome in 1621, it seemed a foregone conclusion thait his 
pictorial, raAcr violently Baroque manner would create a deep impression and hasten 
a change which the prevailing classical taste would be incapable of resisting. Between 
1621 an d 1623 he executed, above all, Ac frescoes in Ac Casino Ludovisi for the Cardinale 
nipote of Gregory XV (Plate 24B). The boldly forcAortened Aurora charging Arough 
Ac sky which opens above Tassi’s quadratura architecture is Ae very antiAcsis of 
Guido’s fresco in the Casino Rospigliosi. At ciAcr end Ac figures of Day and Night. 
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motkmal and personal intopretadcmi iNilh wmediing dw 

ing, finter die mood evoked by die comii^ of Hiett it bens faa sanftonLury 
fie^m of handling, almost sketdtdike in edect, which feron a delAenie amiast to 

die hard lines of the architecture and must at the tune have appeared at a tevenal of die 

tradidonai solidity of the fresco tediniquc. This work, however, whidi no^t have 

assured Guercino a permanent place in die front rank ofRoman paiaten, had fee die ardst 

an unexpected consequence. Under the influence c£ the Roman atmosphere, which was 
dpirged with persond and theorcdcal complexides, his confidence bc^ to ebb. Already 
in the great Burial tmJ Rtccptwn into Heauen of Sf Pnronilh of idai (Rome, Ca pirnlmf 
Museum) dfcre is a fiint b^inning of an abandonment of Baroque lendendet. The 
figtuts m less vigorous and more disdnetiy defined^ the rich palette is toned down, and 
the composition itself is more classically balanced than in the pre-Roman works.’^ It is a 
curious Ustorical paradox that Gucrcino who, it is not too much to say, sowed the seeds 
in Rome of the great High Baroque decorations, should at this precise moment have begun 
to turn towards a more easily appreciated classicism. But in the very piaure where this is 
tet manifest, the idea of lowenng the body of the saint into the open sepulchre in which 
the beholder seems to stand has a directness of appeal unthinkable widiout the experi* 
cncc of Caravaggio.** Thus a painterly Baroque style, an echo of Caravaggio, and a 
foretaste of Baroque-Classicism combine at thu crucial phase of Gucrcino’s career. The 
aftermath, in the painter s home-town. Cento, must be mentioned in a different context. 
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CHAPTER 5 

PAINTING OUTSIDE ROME 


The Italian dty-sutes and provincial centres looked back to an old tradition of local 
schoob of paindng. These schoob lived on into the seventeenth century, preserving some 
of their native characterbdes. In contrast to the previous two centuries, however, their 
importance was slight compared with Rome’s dominating position. It is true they pro- 
duced painters of considerable distinction, but it was only in Rome that masters 
could nse to the level of metropohtan artists. It seems a safe guess that the Bolognese 
who followed Annibale Carracci to Rome would have remained provincial if they 
stayed at home. 

Before discussmg the contributions of the local schools, the leading trends may once 
again (see p. 8) be surveyed. About 1600, lulian painters could draw inspiration from, 
and fall back upon, three principal manners. First, the different facets of Venetian and 
North lulian colourism: die warm, glowing and light palette of Veronese, the loaded 
brush-stroke of the late Titian, Tmtoretto’s dramatic flickering chiaroscuro, and Cor- 
reggio’s sfumato, Venetian ’impressiomst* technique was surely the most important 
factor in bringing about the new Baroque painting. Its influence is invariably a sign of 
progressive tendenaes, and it is hardly necessary to point out that European painting 
remained permanendy indebted to Venice, down to the French Impressionists. Secondly, 
there was the anti-paintcrly style of the Florentine Late Mannerists, a style of easy 
routine, sapped of vitahty, which remamed nevertheless in vogue frr into the seven- 
teenth century. But this sty le conuined no promise for the future. Florence, which for 
more than a hundred years had produced or educated the most progressive painters in 
Europe, became a sugnant backwater. Wherever Florentines or Florentme-influenced 
artists worked at the bcginnuig of the seventeenth century, it spelled a hindrance to a 
free development of painting.^ Thirdly, Fedcrigo Barocci (1528-1615), whose place b 
in a history of sixteenth-century paintmg, has to be mentioned. All that can be said of 
him here is that he always adhered to the ideal of North Italian colour and fused an 
emotionalized interpretation of Correggio with Mannerist figures and Mannerbt com- 
positions. Whenever artists at the turn of the century tried to exchange rational Late 
Mannerist design for irrational Baroque colour, Barocci’s imposing work was one of 
the chief sources to which they turned. Among his direct followers in the Marches the 
names of Andrea Lilli (1555-1610). Alwsandro Vitale (1580-1660), and Antonio 
Viviani (1560-1620) may be noted. His influence spread to the Emiliaii masters, to 
Rome, Florence, Milan, and above all to Siena, where Ventura Salimbcni (c. 1567-1630) 
and Francesco Vanni (1563-1610) adopted his manner at certain phases of their careers. 

As the century advanced beyond the first decade three more trends became prominent, 
the impact of which was to be felt sooner or later throughout Italy and across her fron- 
tiers, namely the classicism of Annibale Carracci’s school, Caravaggism, and Rubens s 
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northern Baroque, the last resulting mainly &om the wedding of Flomish realism and 
Venetian colourism. This marriage, accomplished by a great gemus, was extraordinarily 
fertile and had a lasting influence above all in northern Italy. 

At the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries provincial 
painters could not yet have recourse to the new trends which were then in the making. 
But provincial centres were in a state of ferment. Everywhere in Italy artists were seek- 
ing a new approach to painting. This situation is not only cognate to Barocci’s Urbino, 
Cerano’s and Procaccini*s Milan, Bernardo Strozzi's Genoa, Bononi*s Ferrara, and 
Schedoni’s Modena, but even to Cigoli*s Florence, and may be charaacrized as an 
attempt to break away from Mannerist conventions. On all sides are seen a new emotional 
vigour aiul a liberation from formulas of composition and colour.^ Since the majority 
of these artists belonged to the Carracci generation, much of their work was painted be- 
fore 1600. They^ were, of course, reared in the Late Mannerist tradition, and from this, 
despite their protest against it, they never entirely emancipated themselves. It was only 
in Bologna, due mainly to the pioneering of the Carracci 'academy’, that at the begin- 
ning of the Seicento a coherent school arose which hardly shows traces of a transitional 
style. As regards the other provincial towns, it is by and large more appropriate to talk 
of a transitional manner brought about by the efforts of individual and often isolated 
masters, some of whose names have just been mentioned. The special position in the 
Venice of Lys and Fetti will be discussed at the end of this chapter, while the lonely 
figure of Carracciolo may more conveniently be added to the names of the later 
Neapolitan painters (see p. 230). 


Bologna and Neighbouring Cities 

The principal Bolognese artists connected with the Carracci school arc Alessandro 
Tiarini (1577-1668), Giovanni Andrea Donducci, called Mastcllctta (i 575-1655)* 
Lconello Spada (i 576-1622), and, in addition, the Modenese Giacomo Cavedoni (i577- 
1660).’ They all begin by adopting different aspects of the Carracci teaching, on occa- 
sion coloured by Caravaggio’s influence. It is, however, in the second decade of the 
seventeenth century that these artists emerge as the authors of a scries of powerful and 
vigorous masterpieces. Nevertheless their production is essentially provincial. Neither 
academic in the sense of the prevalent Domenichino type of classicism nor fettered to 
Cofavaggismo^ their work is to a certain extent an antithesis to contemporary art in 
Rome. The culmination of this typicaUy Bolognese manner occurs about fifteen years 
after Annibale’s departure to Rome, when the powers of Lodovko, both as painter and 
as head of the Academy, were on the wane. In the ten years between 1610 and 1620, 
above all, the artists of the Carracci school fulfilled the promise of their training; but 
on the return of Guido Reni to Bologna, they relinquish«^ one by one their individu- 
ality to this much superior painter. 

If Mastelletta was the most original of this group of artists, the most highly talented 
were undoubtedly Cavedoni and Tiarini. After a brief Florentine phase in his early 
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youth ^ tho latter returned to Bologna, where he soon developed a characteristic style of 
his own. His masterpiece, St Dominic resuscitating a Child, a many-figured picture of enor- 
mous dimensions, painted in 1612-13 for S. Domenico, Bologna, is dramatically lit an J 
composed (Plate 26b). Since he was hardly impeded by theoretical considerations, litde is 
to be found here of the classicism practised at this moment by his compatriots in Rome. 
While the solidity of his figures and their studied gestures reveal his education in the 
Carracci school, his ‘painterly* approach to his subject proves him a close follower of 
Lodovico, on whom he also relies for certain figures and the unco-ordinated back-drop 
of the antique temple and column. During the next years he intensified this manner in 
compositions with sombre and somewhat coarse figures of impressive gravity. Charac- 
teristic examples arc the Piet^ (Bologna, Pinacoteca) of 1617, and St Martin itsuscitating 
the Widoius Son in S. Stefano, Bologna, of about the same period. According to Mal- 
vasia's report he was deeply impressed by Caravaggio, and a vefsktn of the latter*s 
Incredulity of St Thomas, at the time in Bologna, was gleefully copied by him. In the 
twenties Tiarini uses a lighter range of colours; his style becomes more rhetorical and 
less intense, and simultaneously an interest in Veronese and Pordenonc is noticeable. His 
latest work, under the influence of Domcnichino and above all Rcni, hardly bears testi- 
mony to his promising bcginnmgs. 

Cavedoni lacks the dramatic power of Tiarini's early style, but he displays in the 
second decade a se nse for a quiedy expressive mood which he renders widi a looser and 
more painterly technique. If his reliance on Lodovico Carracci is the dominant feature 
of his work, a Correggiesque note probably reaches him through Schedoni, with whom 
he has certain afTinitics - as can be seen in the pictures of 1611-13 in S. Paolo, Bologna. 
In his masterpiece, the P^'irgin and Child in Glory with St Ali and St Petronius of 1614 
(Bologna, Pinacoteca; Plate 26a), his glowing palette shows him direedy dependent on 
sixteenth-century Venetian painting. This is surclv one of the most commanding 
picturc^s produced at Bologna during the penod. Cavedoni never again achieved such 
full-blooded masters'. 

It seems difficult to discard Malvasia's circumstanaal report that Spada accompanied 
Caravaggio to Malta.’ His earliest manner is bound close to Calvacrt*s Mannerism 
{Ahraham and Mclehisedek, Bologna). In 1607 he was still in his home-town, as is proved 
by the fresco of The Miracle of the Loaves attd Fishes in die Ospedale degli Esposd. There 
is IK) trace here of Caravaggio’s influence, and it i> Lodovico, as again in Spada’s later 
pictures, who is uppermost in the artist’s mind. Only in the course of the second decade 
do we find him subordinating himself to Caravaggio, and although nowadays this 
would appear slightly less conspicuous than his Bolognese nickname of uintmia del Cara^ 
vagi^io (* Caravaggio’s ape*) might lead one to suppose, the epithet was doubtless ac- 
quired by virtue of his liberal uk of black and his realistic and detailed rendering of 
close-up figures cither in genre scenes (Musical Party, Maison Lafitte) or in more blood- 
thirsty contexts (the Cain ini Ahel in Naples or the Way to Calvary in Parma). His 
use of Caravaggio's art, however, is always moderated by a substantial acknowledge- 
ment of the instruction of the Carracci academy. But he seems to have regarded Cara- 
vaggism as unsuited to monumental tasks, for Acre is no trace of it in The Burning of 
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1^. He w *iB prevented from bnngmj lofiRlliM 

nu^ diange from Late Mannensm ttmai* in ottnofAnH^ fi«e and dekate 
manner, to kfoimanon of which Ni(0c<d6del' Abate, and BaiooQ seem to 

have conenbuted. Hn W Smms in Botogna is evideaoe of die nor ro a nner wfaidi 

IS fiiBy developed in i&c self-portrait (Flotetioei lJffia),iioidblydatiiigfm year of 
his death. This curious dismtcgraoon of Mannerist fimnniai grm to hii hit wotla an 
almost cightccnth-ccntury flavour. Masteiietta painted on die largest acaJc in a ttmkra 
furbesca (Malvasia), and the two huge scenes in S. Domenico, Bdogna, reveal that m 
z6i6 he was not bound by an) doctrinal ties. His chief mteresK for die modem observer 
hes m his small and dcbcate landscapes in which the influence of Scarselltno as weO ss 
N1CC0I6 dell' Abate may be discovered. They are painted m a dark key, and the in- 
substantial, bnghtly-ht figures emergmg from their shadowy siirroandingi contribute 
to give to these pictures an ethereal clfcct (Plate 25B). The most imaginative and poeticai 
artist of his generation in Bologna remained, as might be expected, an isolated figure, 
and even today his work is almost unknown * 

At the same penod Ferrara can claim two artifts of discinccion, Scanellmo* (1551* 
1620) and Carlo Bononc (1569-1612)- The former belongs essentially to the late six- 
teenth century, but in his small landscapes unth thetr sacred or profane themes he com; 
bines the spirited technique of Venetian painting and the colour of Jacopo Bassano with 
the tradition of Dosso Dossi He thus becomes an important link wttb early seventeenth- 
century landscape painters, and his influence on an Enulian matter like Mastdletta is 
probably greater than is at present realized. In Carlo Bonone Ferrara pooeued an early 
Seicento pamter who m his best period after 1610 shows a close aflSfuty to Schedoni. 
Though not discarding the local tradition stemming fironi Dosn, nor neglecting what 
he had learned from Veronese, he fully absorbed the new tendenacs coming from 
Lodovico Carraca (Plate 27A) In his fresco m the apse of S. Maria m Vado, depict- 
ing the Glortficanoti of thi^ Name of God, he based himself upon Correggio without, 
however, going so far ta\^ar<!s Baroque unificaaon as Lan franco did in Rome. Parallel 
to events m the neighbouring Bologna, hi$ decline begins dunng the twenties. In his 
two dated works in the Modena Gallery, The Miracle of the Well {i6z4r6) and the 
Holy Family with Samts (1626), he displays a provincial eclecticism by following in the 
one case Gueremo and in the other Veronese. His last picture. The Mamage at Cana 
(Ferrara) of 1632, shows him not surpnsmgly returning tQ a typically Ferrarese Late 
Mannerism. 


hmtkd awbof 1616 in S. Dornemeo. 
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(x 570-1615) ii in hii htat pluae certaunly an ante of gcetrinr 
calibre. He vm twMI Mur Modena and worked moidy at Narnia, where he di^ Ifii 
^fcsooes te dte IteMfedl Modena of 1606-7 ate ibU ptedoi^ 
dependenoe dtlT Abate, aUbon|^\teee|Uiad^^ 

gnmmg m about i6to ii aa abuon cotqpfete bfM^ udib ttittet. 

Picmtes ofeoMdoaUet^^ ludi a the Christimt Charitr o£i6ti in 
(Plate a 7 B)» the Thne Mutrks at the Sepuldtre of 16x4, and the Depotitian of the save 
period, both in Ptev^ and the un fa it he d St SehasUan attended by the Holy Women 
(Naples) prove diet it it Coneggio who has provided the mam msiipnoon for this new 
styk It tt niadted both by an intensity and peenter aloo&ess of exprenon an^ 
emotional ov of areas of brig^ ydh>WB and bines which have V alniost vet^ 
quahty. Hheoboradbeme, however, is &r removed from diatoftbe Mannensti, fbrhe 
hmits hu scab V a &w tones of striking brilliance. Ihe treatment diemcs widi lov^ 

class ^ypas as in pictiises hke the Chanty probably resulted from the mqienenoe of Cara* 
vaggio or his fbOowers. fr is a pointer m the same direction that Sdiedom ofien placed 
his figures befim a neutral background. Yet how diffrrent from Caravaggio is the 
result! In Scfaedooi*s case there is a strange contrast between die dark ground the 
figures which shme like precious jewek* 

It appears from this survey that the JBmilsan masten owed more to Lodovico than to 
any other sti^ nencmahty, but it is equally evident that the style of the outsize can- 
vases by axt||Ua line Tiaruu, Spada, and Mastelletta, ivith the many narrative inadents, 
the massive figures, and the st^ed academic poses, did not jom the broad stream of the 
further development. Only of Schedoiu, the master less obviously connected with the 
Carraca tradition, can it be said that he had a lasting mfluence, through the impression 
he made on the youthful Lanfianco. 


Flobbnce and Siena 

It has already been mdicated dut the role of Florence m the history of Seicento pamtmg 
IS disappomtmgly but not unexpectedly hmsted. Not a smglc artist of really high stature 
was produced there at this period. To a greater or lesser extent Florentmes remamed 
tied to their tradition of draughtsmanship, and their attempts to adjust themselves to the 
use of North Italian colour were more often than not half-hearted and inconsistent. 
Furthermore, neither the emotionalism of Baroco nor the drama and unpctuosity of 
Lanfranco and the young Gucremo were suitable to Tuscan doctrine and temperament. 
Bernardino Pocccto’s (1 548-1612) sober and measured narraoons (Chiostro di S. Marco, 

1602) remamed the accepted style, and artists like Domcmeo Cresn, called Pas^ignano 
(1560-1638), were fiiithful to this manner far into the seventeenth century Passignano 
did, however, make concessions to Venetian colour, and his pictures tend to show a richer 
and warmer palette than those of luS contemporaries. Similarly, Santi di Tito^(i 5^^ 

1603) softened fais style towardf the end of his career, but his paintmgs, Aough often 
simple and appealmg, lacked vigour and tension and were never destined to transmit 
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new life. This Style wstt contmued madieoiiiidc^l^ 

Oampelii (c. iS 7 S-iM 

spent most of his hfc m Moioicc, was uutnniieald id dttwaatic 

preceots up(m the artists m the aty of h» dic^ , , - 

A t!.mJ, n<-«Misidetablc charm. nAo desenw sprri a l ni«i <»l l .il|itBpdaitoiennda 
EmpSi (1551 /4-iM- He began m Poceeto’a iBidio with • iiirf(ed hi* 
dd^to and Pontormo, but the manner ndudb lie developed m dte KCend and third 
decades of the new icntury w a pccuhar conpOinid of die older 1 1 ( W 8 IMine Manncnsm 
and a nch, prease, and sopVnsucatcd coknit acheme m which ydtow ptcdomiiutn. 
Ventun was remmded before a picture such as dw Smmmm of Tdeo (Vksuia) of the 
palette later developed bv Zuibuan, and smuln oolcMimac tpiditiei may also he found 
m his rare and attractue stiB Ides, the anangcmciit of whidi IS dependent on the 
northern tradtaon. 

BjrBrebe most cnwicnt Florentine arost of this genentson, however, is Ludovico 
Cardip called II Qgob (JSS 9 -’t^nh arcfucece of tepute and a close fhend of Cabla,^^ 

he went further on the road to a true Baroque style than any of his riorcntme contem- 
poraries. In the beginiimg he accepted the Mannerism of his teacher. Alessandro Allori. 
At a comparatively early date he changed under the inliucncc of Baroca (Baldmuca) 
In his Martyrdom of St Suphen of 1587 (Florence. Accadcmia) Vcroncic^s influence is 
clearly noticeable, while one of his most advanced works, the Last Sapper of 1591 
(Empoh. Collcgiata). reveals him as colouristically. but not formalfy. dgiendeot 011 
Tmtoretto. The clarity, directness, and simpliaty of interpretation of the event shows 
him almost on a level with the works of the Carraca at the same moment. In some of 
his later works, like the Eca Homo (Palazzo Pito), a typically Seicento immediacy of 
appeal will be found, in others, like his famous Ecstasies of St hrancis (Plate 28 a ), he gives 
vent to the new cmouonalism Nevertheless, he hardly ever fully succeeded 111 castmg 
off his Florcntmc heritage He went to Rome in 1604. returning to Florence only for 
brief intervals. His largest Roman work, the frescoes m the dome of the Cappella 
Paohna 111 S Maria Maggiore (1610). are. m spite of spatial unification, less progressive 
than they may at first appear In his last frescoes (1611), those of Cupid and Psyche from 
die Loggetta Rospighosi (now Museo di Roma), he accepted the Carracccsquc idiom to 
such an extent that they were once attributed to Lanfranco as well as to Annibale 
himself. 


Even the best of Cigoh’s followers. Cristofano AUori (1577-1621) and the Fleming 
Giovanni Bihveru (1576-1644). adhere to a transitional style. More important chan 
these masters is their exact contemporary Matteo Rosselh (1578-1650), a pupil of 
Passignano. He owed his position, however, not to his intnnsic quahtics as a painter but 
to the faa that he was the head of a school which was attended by practically all the 
younger Florentme artists. 

Siena at this penod had at least one pamter worth ftcbrdmg apart from the Baroca 
followers Ventura Sahmbcm and Francesco Vanhi, who have been mentioned. Rutilio 
Manctu (1571-1639), Vaimi’s pupil, was also not unafteted by Barocci's manner. But 
only with his conversion to Caravaggism m his Death of the Bkssed Antonio Patriot of 
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i6t6(S. A|bl<hlM»^M< ml k Miio )doesheciney asanartfatrf 
sng yean ate ttminiscent of Manfiedi and Valentin or even 

the nocdieicn From the b^iiming of the diirriff there k a ^Bing off ki 

quality, (ox eamnple in die 5 r Eligius of 1631 at Siena; in his latest prodtictioii, to 
esetent executed vidth the help of pupils, the energy dispkyed during the priq||omjifeeii 
yean is devkalizecL“ 

The popular Florentine narrative style of die Poccetti-Passig;nano type, which was 
adopted by ManetO early in his career, was a success not only in Rome but also in the 
North, particularly in Liguna and Lombardy. However, the use to which it was put was 
not everywhere the same. While in Genoa it was imported direcdy, without variatiem, 
in Milan it was blended with new tendencies in an effort to produce a dkdncdy *native* 
manner. 


Milan 

Sciccnto painting m Milan developed under the shadow of the great counter-reformer 
St Charles Borromco (d. i584)t who was discussed in the first chapter. His spirit of 
devotion was kept ahve by his nephew Archbishop Federico Borromeo. It was he who 
m 1602 coonnisMoned a cycle of paintings to honour St Charles's memory. These 
large canvases depicting scenes from his life were a htde later mcreased m number to 
over forty to include, even before the saint's canonization in 1610. portrayals of his 
niirades (the whole cycle in the cathedral, Milan). Many of these pictures were due to 
the three fbrentost Milanese painters of the early Sciccnto, Giulio Ccsarc Procaedni 
(1574-1625),*^ Giovanni Batnsta Crespi, called Ccrano (r. 1575-1632), and Pier Fran- 
cesco Mazzucchelli, called Morazzone (1571-1626), and a study of their work gives the 
measure of Milanese 'history pamung’ at this period: influences from Venice (Veronese, 
Pordenone) and from Florentine, Eniihan (Tibaldi), and northern Mannensm (e.g. 
Sprangcr) have been superimposed upon a local foundation devolving from Gaudenzio 
Ferrari. To a lesser degree than Genoa, Milan at this historical moment was the focus of 
cross-currents from south, cast, and north. But this Milanese art is marked by an extra- 
ordmary intensity which has deep roots in the spirit of popular devotion epitomized in 
the pdgrimagc churches of tlic Sacri Monti of Lombardy. 

O‘rano, bom at Novara, was the most comprehensive talent of the Milanese group. 
Architect, sculptor, writer, and engraver apart from his prmapal calling as pamter, he 
became m 1620 the first Director of Federigo Borromco’s newly founded Academy. In 
fact his relation to the Borromeo family dates back to about 1590, and he remained in 
close contact with them to the end of his hfc. It was also he who contributed the most 
important pictures to the St Charles Borromeo cycle. After his beginnings, in which, 
characteristically, next to Gaudcnzio ** and Tibaldi, influences of the older Tuscan 
Mannerism of Pontormo and Beocafumi may be detected {Archangel Michael, Milan, 
Museo di Gastello),*^ he soon, worked out a Mannerist formula of bs own {Frandsem 
Saints, 1600, Bcrhn, destroyed), which is as far removed from the formalism of inter- 
national Mannerism around 1600 as from die palpabihty of the rising Baroque. An often 
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tension and an almost morbid myNkjaW^iwfalH yffJtjftih rwnnin. and 
die 8ilvcr-«rey light and dear scale of Wna for nIiw M die 

spintual qnahty of his work. Although he never wpeaedsdliippk at 

may be seen m one of his greatest worio, die ^Sl.dmii|lillr «fSdl| in S. Miko, 

Milan, and aldiough no straight dcvdopmeni odldl Njde can fMdb^ be eiMMMKted, he 
yet produced during the second deca^ compoiitiont of ncli Hwijw IM i ve dwpbdtjr as 
ihc del Rewto in the Bren (Plate 30E) *«d die ^ CMI lebb & Aima 

mtdStClurles in the Certosa, Pavia, bodiofabouESdlJtiBIWidlhehilBilBiiiddicte- 
hgioas experience by fiilhng back on the older Mdaneae oadilioii. Few paontes are 
known of Cerano’s latest penod In 1639 be was appomaed bead of dWitaniHy wocks 
of Milan athtdral. and from thn onre daw dw in^prcmvelp eoaapa omnoditome 
mmk/k for th^'seoipture over the door, of the fopufe (Mneo ddl' Opera, Cathedra]) 
whidi w<rc translated into flaccid marble icbcfo by G. A* BUS, C. F. Lat^ni, and 
Gaspare Visiiiara 

Like Ccrano. Mowzztmc had been early in lus hfe m Rome wd Venice, and some of 
bis work in the £tcmal City can still be seen ki jufw (ftescocf m S, Sllvistro in Capitc). 
But Morazzonc’s st>lc was even more radically formed dun Cdrano s on Gaudetmo 
VcTT*\n BacV Wuuc V\e made \ub debut a& a ftoco pamter wtfo foc paintmg|i o( du 
K^ca\t to ^\\aTv VapiA oV tW Sjycto lAonte, V at tUBCUhtd 1601 and 

x6o{, to be followed b> thmc of the 'Erce Homn^ CSMifid (1609*17; Phtt 30^. In 
/fiicy Ac j/tf> cowpIctiJ the of the ^HsgtUMtum* Chapel of tbe Sticro Monte 

near Varese, m 1614 he tumked those of tbe 'Condcmnacioo to DtaA^Ch^l ac 
Vmlh, md between t6t6 and 1620 he exeettted the ftacoet of the ' Amnmcold ' 
Chape! of the Sacra Monte at Orta. It is at once evident Aat Moramne, hke hit con- 
temporary Antonio d’£nnco called TanzMO da Varallo (tS74 I^tdssh Aoroughly 
steeped in the tradition of chev collective enterpnses, in whch Ac spmt of Ae medieval 
miracle pbvs was revived and to the decoration of which a whole army of artists and 
artisans contributed between the sixteenth and cightceiitli ccntuncs. Moraizone s repu- 
tation as a fresco painter, sohdly founded on his achievements in the Sanctuanes, opened 
odier great opportunities for him In 1620 he painted a chapel in S. Gaudenzio at Novara 
and m 1626, shortly before his death, he began the decoration of the dome of Piacenza 
Cathedral, the greater part of which was carried out by Gueremo. Morazzonc as a 
master of the grand decorative fresco went further than his Milanese contemporaries in 
promoting the type of popular rcabsm that was part and parcel of the art of the Sanctu- 
aries But that the intentions of Morazzone, Cerano, and Procaccini lay not far apart is 
proved by the famous ‘three-master-picture’, the Martyrdom of SS. Rujina and Seconda 
m the Brcra of about 1620.'^ 

The S. Rufina pamted by Giulio Cesare Procaccini m the lower nghchalf of this work 
cames the signature of a prcaous manner and a bigoted piety very different from those 
of his collaborators The more gifted brother of the elder Camillo (r. 1 560-1629), Giuho 
Cesare had moved with his family from Bologna tp Milan in about 1590, but if any 
traces of his Bolognese upbmigmg arc revealed in his work, they point to the older 
Bolognese Mannerists rather than to an influence from the side of ti|e darracci. In Milan 
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he hegaiiM « icidptor with Ac rdiefii for the ofSS. NaaBfoeCch0(t597h>i6(>c),«^ 

iiid A scattusi^tie qilAittjr h evident in his paintii^ during the ^unt two decadfes. Apart 
iSiotn his contacts with Monuszone And Cerano, die important fi^ pf of his are 

indscAted by hh renewed interest in sculpture after z6io» by his stay in Modena between 
i6xj and zdrd, where he painted the CircumdsUm (Galleria jBstense)* and his so|om at 
Genoa in xdx8. After Modena he was at the mercy of Correggio and his FAxxneie 
foUowtrs» above aU Parmigianino, as his of St Cathenm (Bieta) and the Mttry 

Mt^okn (Breca; Plate 28 b) prove. iSenoa brought him in contact with Rubens, and dm 
repercttsiioiis on hit style wiU easily be detected m such works as the Deposition of the 
Fassatt collection^ Milan, and die JuJiA and Holofemes of the Museo del Gastello. 

A word mutt be said about Tanzio. the most temperamental and vioh|^ of this group 
of Milanese artbts. It is now ftirly certain that he was in Ronm sonm thpifiibetween x6io 
and 1615. and the impact of Caraua/gtsmo is immediately felt in the CitlwidAaif at Faxa 
San Martino (paridi chuxch) and die Virgin with Saints in the Collegiata atPesoocostansso 
(Abruzzi). works which appear deliberately archaizing and deliberately crude.^ Ibc 
frescoes at Varallo as well as those in the Chiesa della Pace. Milan, ^ show him returning 
to the local traditions, to Ccrano and the Venetians; nevertheless, Caravaggismo seems to 
have kept a hold on him, as later pictures attest, among diem the obsessed-looking 
David with the enormous polished sword and the almost obscene head of Goliath 
(Va^dlo, Pinacoteca ; Plate 3 1 a) and the most extraordinary Battle of Sennacherib (1627-9. 
S. Gaudctii|io, Novara; bozzetto in the Museo Civico), where an uncompromising 
realism is riansmuted into a ghostlike drama with frightfully distorted figures which 
seem petrified into permanence. 

To the names of these artists should be added that of the younger Danielc Ciespi 
(r. 1 598-1630) , a prodigious worker who derived mainly from Cerano and Procaci^ini, but 
whose first recorded work shows him assisting Guglielmo Caeda, called 11 Moncalvo 
(f. 1565-1625),*® in the frescoes of the dome of S. Vittore at Milan. In his best works 
Danielc combined severe realism and parsimonious handling of pictorial means widi a 
sincerity of expression fully in sympathy with the religious dimatc at Milan, tlis famous 
St Charles Borromeo at Supper (Chiesa della Passionc, Milan, c. i6a8; Plate 29) comes 
nearer to die spirit of the austere devotion of the saint than almost any other painting of 
the period and is, moreover, expressed without recourse to the customary religious and 
compositional props from which the three principal promoters of the early Milanese 
Scicento were never entirely able to detach themselves. The question has been raised if 
Danielc was indebted to Zurbaran's contemporary work. Whether or not the answer is 
in the affirmative, he certainly was impressed by Rubens and Van Dyck, as is revealed in 
his principal work, the cycle of frescoes in the Certosa at Garegnano (1629). A similar 
cycle painted in the Certosa of Pavia in the year of his death may be regarded as an anti- 
climax. The plague of 1630 prematurely ended Daniclc’s career. This event, immortal- 
ized by Manzoni, spelled to all intents and purposes the end of the fint and greatest 
phase of Milanese JSciccntQ^ painting.^ 
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Genoa 

While the most important period of Milanese painting was over by about 1630, a 
local Sdeento school began in Genoa somewhat later but flourished for a hundred years. 
During the seventeenth century the old maritime republic had an immensely rich ruling 
class who made their money for the most part by world-wide banking manipulations ; and 
the international character of their enterprises is also reflected in the artistic field. It is true 
that at the end of the previous century Genoa had possessed in Luca Cambiaso (i 527-85) 
a great native artist. Capable of working on the largest scale, his influence remained a 
vital force far into the Sdeento, and among his followers must be numbered Lazzaro 
Tavarone*(i556-*i64i), Battista Castcllo (1547-1^7}. and his brother Bernardo (1557- 
1629). But it was not these much sought-after, tame Mannerists who brought about the 
flowering of scvcntccnth-ccntury Genoese art. Genoa grew to importance as a meeting 
place of artists from many different quarters. There was a Tuscan group to which the 
Sienese Pietro Sorri (1556-1622), Francesco Vanni, and Ventura Salimbeni belonged. 
Aurelio Lomi (1556-1622) from Pisa was in Genoa between 1597 and 1604, and Gio- 
vanni Battista Paggi (1554-1627), a Genoese who had worked in Florence with Cigoli, 
brought back the latter's manner to his home-town. In accordance with thdr training 
and tradition these artists represent on the whole a rather reactionary element. More 
vital was the contact with the progressive Mibnese school, and the impact of Giulio 
Cesare Procaccini, working in Genoa in 1618, was certainly great. Of equal and even 
greater imporunce for the future of Genoese painting were the Flemings. They had long 
regarded Genoa as a suiublc place to try thdr fortunes, and works by artists such as 
Pieter Aertsen were already coUected there in the late sixteenth century. Snyders was 
probably in Genoa in 1608, and later Cornelius de Wad (1592-1667) became an 
honorary dtizen and leader of the Flemish colony Their genre and animal pictures 
form an important link with the greater figure of Benedetto Castiglionc, and in this 
context Jan Roos (Italianized: Giovanni Rosa) should at least be mentioned. But the 
names of all these Flemings arc dwarfed by that of Rubens, whose stay in the city in 1607 
(Circumcision^ S. Ambrogio) and in 1620 (Miracle of St Ignatius, S. Ambrogio) was as 
^dsive as that of Van Dyck in 1621-2 and 1626-7. Caravaggio, in Genoa for a short 
while in 1605, left, it seems, no deep impression at that moment. Caravaggism gained 
a foothold, however, through Orazio Gcntileschi and Vouet, who were in Genoa in 
the beginning of the twenties. Finally it should not be forgotten that the Genoese appre- 
dated the art of Barocci and of the Bolognese. The former's Crucifixion for the cadiedral 
was painted in 1595 ; and pictures by Domenichino, Albani, Rcni,^ and others readied 
Genoa at an early moment. It can, therefore, be seen that in the first decades of the 
seventeenth century Genoa was in active contact with all the major artistic trends, 
Italian and fordgn. 

The development of the early seventeenth-century native Genoese painters Bernardo 
Strozzi (1581-1644), Andrea Ansaldo (1584-1638), Domenico FiascU^, called ll Sarzana 
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(1589-1669), Luciano Borzone (1590-1645), and Gioacchino Assereto (1600-49) runs to 
a certain extent parallel. They begin traditionally enough: Fiasella and Strozzi deriving 
from Lomi, Paggi, and Sorri; Ansaldo from the mediocre Orazio Cambiaso, Luca’s son; 
and Assereto from Ansaldo. Towards the twenties these artists show the influence of the 
Milanese school, and only Fiasella, who had worked in Rome from 1607 to 1617, is 
really swayed by the Caravaggisti^^ In the course of the third decade they all attempt to 
cast away the last vestiges of Mannerism and turn towards a freer, naturalistic manner, 
largely under the influence of Rubens and Van Dyck. It should, however, be said that, 
lacking monographic treatment, neither Borzone nor Ansaldo and Fiasella arc clearly 
defined personalities; it would seem that the prolific Fiasella, who lived longest and was 
much in fashion with the Genoese aristocracy, must be regarded as the least interesting 
and original of this group of artists. By contrast Assereto, through Longhi’s basic study, 
has become for us an artistic personality with clear contours.*^ In his work after 1630, 
for example in the Genoa Martyrdom of St Bartholomew or the Budapest Mocking of 
Job, he achieved a unification of composition and a complete freedom of handling wUch 
places him almost on a level with Strozzi in his Venetian period. 

Tlic genius of this generation, surpassing all his contemporaries, was Bernardo 
Strozzi. His early style, from his ‘Tuscan* beginnings to his vacillations between Vero- 
nese, Caravaggio, and the Flemings, is not yet sufficiently clear (Plate 32).^’ In 1598 he 
became a Capuchin monk, but in 1610 he was allowed to leave the monastery. Between 
1614 and 1621 he acted as an engineer in his home-town and from 1623 to 1625 he 
painted the frescoes in the Palazzo Carpanetto at S. Pier d* Arena. Imprisoned by his 
Order, he went after his release in 1630 to Venice, where he lived until his death in 1644. 
Discussion of his work may be postponed, since his great Venetian period belongs to a 
later chapter. 


Venice 


In the smaller centres of northern Italy a Late Mannerist style prevailed practically 
throughout the first half of the scvcntecndi century. This was primarily due to the in- 
fluential position of Venice, where the leading roles were played by three eclectic artists, 
namely Jacopo Ncgretti, called Palma Giovanc (1544-1628), Domenico Tintoretto 
(1560-1635), and Alessandro Varotari, called Padovanuio (1588-1648). Domenico Tin- 
toretto continllcd his father’s manner with a strong dash of Bassani influence; Pado- 
vanino in his better pictures tried not unsuccessfuUy to recapture something of the spirit 
of Titian’s early period; Palma Giovaue, basing himself on a mixture of the late Titian 
and Tintoretto, was the most fertile and sought-after but at the same time the most 
monotonous of the three. Deeply under the influence of these facile artists, their con- 
temporaries in the Terra Fertua, in Verona, Bergamo, and Brescia, bear witness to Ac 
popularity of what had by Acn become a moribund style. It was, in fact, Ac degenera- 
tion of Ac great Venetian traAtion in Venice itself, togcAcr wiA Ae rise of Rome as 
the centre of progressive art, that determined Ac pattern of seventeenth -century painting 
for Ac whole of Italy. 
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In 1630 probably few Venetians realized that they had h^d two yosnig artiiti in their 
midst who had aroused painting from its ‘eclectic slumber’. TUy wm neilto Venetian 
by birth, nor were they ever entrusted widi important commissioni in the dty in which 
they had settled. Giovanni Lys came to Italy in about 1619. and by idai was in ycnicc. In 
the year Domenico Fetti had his first taste of Venice. Both artists excelled in cabinet 

pictures and both died young. They each developed a manner in which the spirited 
brush-stroke was of over-riding importance, and by this means they re-invigorated 
Venetian colour and became the exponents of the most advanced tendencies. They arc 
the real heirs to the Venetian colourisdc tradition: with their rich, warm, and light 
palette and their laden brush-work they are as &r removed from the tenebroso of Cara- 
vaggio as from the classicism of the Bolognese. Lys was bom in Oldenburg in North 
Germany in about 1597, and Fetti in Rome in 1589. Fetd died at the age of thirty-four in 
1623 ; Lys was even younger when he was carried offby the Venetian plague of 1629-30. 
Their ceuvres are therefore limited, and their influence, although considerable - particu- 
larly on Strozzi - should not be overestimated. 

Fetti’s first master was Cigoli, after the latter came to Rome in 1604; but although 
their association remained close until 1613, little evidence of Cigoli's transitional style 
can be discovered in Fetti's work. In fact in Rome Fetti must have felt the influence, if 
not of Caravaggio himself, at any rate of those followers such as Borgianni and Saraceni 
who were more in sympathy with Venetian colour. Not much is known about Fetti's 
Roman period, but it would have been in diis circle that he developed his taste for the 
popular genre. At the same time he must have been deeply impressed by the art of 
Rubens, whose transparent red and blue flesh tones he adopted. When in 1613 he went 
to Mantua as Court Painter to Duke Ferdinando, he again found himself under the 
shadow of Rubens, but while working there, he became increasingly dependent on 
Venetian art, particularly that of Titian and Tintoretto. Fetti was not a master capable of 
working on a large scale, and to a certain extent the official paintings he had to execute 
in the ducal service must have been antipathetic to him. Apart from the fresco of the 
Trinity in the apse of the cathedral, the most massive of these commissions was the 
Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes (Mantua, Palazzo Ducale) where the intricate composition 
with its manifold large figures falls below the high standard shown in many passages of 
painting. Fetti’s early work is rather dark, but slowly his palette lightened, while he in- 
tensified the surface pattern by working with complementary local colours.^* It was 
only after his removal to Venice in 1622 and during the brief remainder of his life that 
he was able to devote himself entirely to small easel pictures (Plate 33). These little 
works, many of them illustrating parables set in homely surroundings, must have 
attracted the same public as the Bambocciate in Rome, and the numerous repetitions of 
the same subjects from the artist’s own hand attest their popularity.^ It was in these 
pictures with their loose and pasty surfaces punctuated by rapid strokes of the brudi, 
giving an effect of vibrating light, that Fetti imparted a recognizably seventeenth- 
century character to the pictorial tradition of Venice. A decisively new stage in the 
history of art is reached at this point. 

Although Fetti himself went a long way towards discarding the established conven- 
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tions of picture-makmg, it was Lys who took a step beyond Fetti and in doing so 
opened up a vista through which a glimpse of the future of European painting could be 
caught. Lys had started his career in about 1615 in Haarlem, where he came into contact 
with the circle of Frans Hals. In Venice he formed a friendship with Fetti and, after the 
latter*s death, with the Frenchman Nicolas Rcgnicr (c. 1590-1667), a follower of Cara- 
vaggio in Rome who moved to Venice in 1627. C^y one of Lys*s pictures is dated, 
namely the Christ on the Mount of Olives (Zurich, private collection), and the date has 
been read both as i6a8 and 1629. For the rest it would appear that the longer he stayed 
away from Holland the more he dissociated himself from his Northern upbringing. Not 
only did he exclude from his repertory the rather rustic northern types, but he also 
tended towards an ever-increasing turbulence and freedom of handling. His develop- 
ment during his few Venetian years must have been astonishingly rapid. Such a picture 
as the Fall of Phaeton in the Denis Mahon Collection, London, with its velvety texture 
and an intensity which may be compared with Rubens, must date from about 1625, 
since despite its softness it is still comparatively firm in its structure. On the other hand 
later pictures like the Ecstasy of St Paul (Berhn) or the Vision of St Jerome (Venice, 
S. Nicol6 da Tolentino; Plate 34) show a looseness and freedom and a painterly dis- 
integration of form which call to mind even the works of Guardi (Plate 192A). 


Conclusion 

The reader may well ask what the over-all picture is that emerges from this rapid 
survey. Almost all the artists mentioned in this and the previous chapters were bom be- 
tween 1 560 and 1 590. Most of them began their training with a Late Mannerist and 
retained throughout their lives Mannerist traces to a greater or lesser degree. Only the 
youngest, born after I5SK)« who were here included because, like Lys and Fetd, they died 
at an early age, grew up in a post-Mannerist atmosphere or were capable of discarding 
the Maimcrist heritage entirely. The majority matured after 1600 and painted their 
principal works after 1610. What creates a common bond between all these provincial 
masters is a spirit of deep and sincere devotion. Viewed in this light, a Tiarini, a 
Schedoni, a Cerano, and a Cigoli belong more closely together than is generally 
realized. On this level it counts very little whether the one hangs on longer or more 
persistently to Mamicrist conventions than the other, for they are all equally divorced 
by a deep rift from the facile international Mannerism of the late Cinquecento, and they 
all return in one way or another to the great Renaissance masters and die first generation 
of Mannerists in their search for guidance to a truly emotional art. It would, therefore, be 
as wrong to underestimate the revolutionary character of their style and to regard it 
simply, as is often done, as a specific type of Late Mamierism as it would be to stress too 
much its continuity into the Baroque of the mid century. The beginnings of the style 
date back to Lodovico Carracci of the early nineties and to Cigoli of the same period. 
It finds its most intense expression in Caravaggio’s work around 1600; by and large it is 
the idiom of Caravaggisti like Orazio Gcntileschi, Saraceni, and Borgianni, and of ihc 
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Emilian and Milanese masters, mainly during the second decade ; and, as has been ihoiivn 
again and again in these pages, it slowly comes to an end in the course of die third 
decade. 

It is important to notice that this art is strongest, or even arises, in the provinces at a 
moment when the temper began to change in Rome. This is revealed not only in the 
Famese Gallery but also in Annibale’s religious work after 1600, where studied severity 
replaces emotional tension. In the provinces the enormous intensity of this style, the 
compound of gravity, solemnity, mental excitation, and efTervescence could not be 
maintained for long. To explore further the possibilities which were open to artists roughly 
from the beginning of Urban VIH’s reign onwards will be the task of the Second Part. 
But meanwhile the reader may compare the change of religious temper from an early, 
’Maimerist’, to a late, ’Baroque*, Strozzi (Plates 32 and 3 is), a telling experience which 
may be repeated a hundred times with artists of the generation with which wc were here 
concerned. 

If it is at all possible to associate any one style or manner with the spirit of the great 
reformers, one would not hesitate to single out this art between about 1 590 and 1625/30, 
and whether or not this will be agreed to, one thing is certain, that the period under re- 
view carries its terms of ’Late Mannerism’ or ’Transitional Style* or ‘Early Baroque’ 
only fatite de mieux. 
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CHAPTER 6 

ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE 


Architecture 


Rome: Carlo Maderno (jjj6-j62p) 

In the first chapter the broad pattern was sketched of the architectural position in 
Rome during the early years of the seventeenth century. The revolutionary character of 
Mademo’s work has already been indicated. It was he who broke with die prevailing 
severe taste and replaced the refined classicism of an Ottavio Mascherino and a Flaminio 
Ponzio by a forceful, manly, and vigorous style, which once again, after several genera- 
tions, had considerable sculptural and chiaroscuro qualities. Like so many masons and 
architects, Maderno came from the North; he was bom in 1556 at Capolago on the 
Lake of Lugano, went to Rome before Sixtus V*s pontificate, and together with his four 
brothers acquired Roman citizenship in 1588.* He began work in a subordinate capacity 
under his uncle, Domenico Fontana. After the latter’s departure for Naples he was on 
his own, and before 1600 he had made a name for himself. But his early period and, 
111 particular, his relationship to Francesco da Volterra remains to be clarified.^ 

The year 1603 must be regarded as a turning point in Maderno's career; he was 
appointed ’Architect of St Peter’s* and finished the fai^ade of S. Susanna (Plate 35). 
To the cognoscenti this facade must have been as much of a revelation as Amiibalc Car- 
racci’s Famese Gallery or Caravaggio*s rchgious imagery. In faa, with this single work, 
Maderno’s most outstanding performance, architecture drew abreast of the revolu- 
tionary events in painting. In contrast to so many Mannerist buildings, the principle 
governing this structure is easy to follow : it is based on an almost mathematically lucid 
progressive concentration of bays, orders, and decoration towards the centre. The triple 
projection of the wall is co-ordinated with the number of bays, which arc firmly framed 
by orders; the width of the bays increases towards the centre and the wall surface is 
gradually eliminated in a process reversing the thickening of the wall - from the Man- 
ncristically framed cartouches to the niches with figures and the entrance door which 
fills the entire central bay. The upper tier under the simple triangular pediment is con- 
ceived as a li gh ter realization of the lower tier, with pilasters corresponding to the halfi* 
and thrcc-quartcr-columns below. In this facade North Italian and indigenous Roman 
traditions arc perfectly blended.® Maderno imparted a clearly directed, dynamic move- 
ment to the structure horizontally as well as vertically, in spite of the fret that it is built 
up of individual units. Neither in his frvadc of St Peter’s nor in that of S. Andrea della 
Valle - in its present form mainly the work of Carlo Rainaldi (p. 184) - did Maderno 
achieve an equal degree of intense dynamic life or of logical integration. Nor did he find 
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scope tt> dcvclop his individuality in the interiors of* S. Maria dcUft Victoftt and 
S. Andrea della Valle. But the dome of the latter church- the largest in Rome afia dial 
ofStPeters-shows Mademo’s geniusatits best Obviously derived from Mkhebngeht 
dome, it is of majestic simplicity. Compared with the dome of St Peter s Mademo 
raised the height of the drum at the expense of the vault and increased the area re- 
served for the windows, and these changes foreshadow the later Baroque development 
Long periods of his working life were spent in the service of St Peter’s, where he was 
faced with the unenviable task of having to intcr&rc with Michelangelo’s intentions. 
The design of the nave, which presented immense difficulties,^ proves that he planned 
with circumspection and tact, desirous to clash as little as was possible under the circum- 
stances with the legacy of the great master. But, of course, the nave marred for ever the 
view of die dome from the square, with consequences which had a sequel down to our 
own days (p. 128). For the design of the fa^ide (Plates i, 65A, and 142) he was tied more 
fully than is generally realized by Michelangelo’s system of the choir and transepts 
(which he had to continue along the exterior of the nave) and, moreover, by the ritual 
requirement of the large Benediedon Loggia above the portico. The proportions of the 
original design are impaired as a result of the papal decision of 1612, after the actual facade 
was finished, to add towers, of which only the substructures - the last bay at each end - 
were built (Plate 63 a). These appear now to form part of the facade. Looked at without 
these bays, the often criticized relation of width to height in the facade is entirely satis- 
faaory. Mademo’s failure to erect the towen was to have repercussions which will be 
reported in a later chapter ’ (p. 126). 

As a designer of palaces Mademo is best represented by the Palazzo Mattei, begun in 
1598 and finished in 1618.^ The noble, austere brick facade shows him in the grip of the 
strong local tradition. In the courtyard he made subtle use of ancient busts, statues, and 
reliefs, and the connexion with such Mannerist fronts as those of the villas Medici and 
Borghese is evident. But the four-flight staircase decorated with refined stuccoes is an 
innovation in Rome. 

It remains to scrutinize more thoroughly the major problem of Mademo’s career, his 
part in the designing of the Palazzo Barberini (Plate 36A and Figure i). The history of 
the palace is to a certain extent still obscure, in spite of much literary evidence, 
memoranda and drawings, and a large amount of documents which allow the construc- 
tion to be followed as closely as possible.^ The unassailable data are quickly reported. In 
1625 Cardinal Francesco Barberini bought firom Alessandro Sforza Santafiora, Duke of 
Segni, the palace at the ’Quattro Fontanc*. A year later Cardinal Francesco presented 
the palace to his brother Taddeo. Pope Urban VIII commissioned Mademo to redesign 
the existing palace and to enlarge it. The first payment for the new foundations dates 
from October 1628. Mademo died on 30 January 1629, and the Pope appointed Bernini 
his successor. To all intents and purposes the palace was completed in 1633, but minor 
work dragged on until 1638. It is clear from these data that Bernini (who was assisted 
by Borromini) was responsible for almost the entire work of execution. 

Mademo’s design survives in a drawing at the Uffizi which shows a long front of 
nineteen bays, fashioned after the model of the Palazzo Famese, and an inscription 
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explains that tbe design was to serve for all four sides of the palace. In (act, with some not 
unimportant alterationf, it was used for the present north and east wings. At this 
in other words, Mademo made a scheme that by and large corresponded to the tradi- 
tional Roman palace, consisting of a block with four equal sides and an arcaded court- 
yard. But there it no certainty that this was Mademo’s last project. In the present palace. 



O 


Figure I. Rome, Palazzo Barbcniu. 1628-33. Plan 


30 MFIKSS 


the plan of which may be likened to an H (Figure i), the traditional courtyaid is 
abandoned and replaced by a deep forecourt. The main facade consists of seven bays of 
arcades in three storeys, linked to the entirely different system of the projecting wings 
by a transitional, slightly receding bay at each side. Who was responsible for die diange 
from the traditional block form to the new plan? 

At first sight, it would appear that nothing like this had been built before in Rome 
and, moreover, ^ua palace, the structure remauicd isolated in the Roman setting - it had 
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no succession. Psychologically it is intelligible that one prefers to associate the change of 
plan with the young genius who took over from Ma^mo rather than with the aged 
master. Yet neither the external nor the internal evidence goes to support this. In &CU 
there is the irrevocable document in Vienna (Albertina) of an unfinisbed elevation of 
half the facade (drawn for Mademo perhaps by Borromini) which, apart from minor 
differences, corresponds with the execution. If one regards the palace, as one should, 
as a monumenulized * villa suburbana*, the plan loses a good d^ of its revolutionary 
character, and to attribute it to Mademo will then no longer surprise us. 

The old Sforza palace which Mademo had to incorporate into his design rose on 
elevated ground high above the ruins of an ancient temple.* The palace overlooked the 
Piazza Barberini but could never form one of its sides. Nor was it possible to align the 
west front of the new palace with the Strada Felice (the present Via Sisdna). In other 
words, whatever the new design, it could not be organically related to the nearest 
thoroughfares. A block-shaped palace with arcaded courtyard cannot, however, be dis- 
sociated from an intimate relationship with the street front. It was, therefore, almost a 
foregone conclusion that the block-shape would have to be abandoned and replaced 
by the type which became traditional for the * villa suburbana* from Pcnizzi's Famc- 
sina on and which only recently Vasanzio had used for the Villa Borghese (Plate 6b). 
In addition the arcaded centre between containing bays and projecting wings was 
familiar from such buildings as Mascherino's cortile of the Quirinal Palace and the 
garden front of the Villa Mondragonc * (Plate 36 b ). There is, therefore, no valid reason 
why Mademo should not be credited with the fuial design of the Palazzo Barberini: 
all its elements were ready at hand, and it is the magnificent scale rather than the design 
as such that gives it its grand Baroque character and places it in a class of its own. It is 
even questionable whether Bernini, given a free hand, would have been satisfied with 
designing three arcaded tiers of almost equal value. 

On the other hand, it is certain that adjustments of Mademo’s design outside as well 
as inside were made after Bernini had taken over. The celebrated windows of the third 
tier, set in surrounds with feigned perspective, arc, however, Mademo's. The device, used 
by Mademo on at least one other occasion,^* made it possible to reduce the area of the 
window-openings; this was necessary for reasons of internal arrangement. One may as- 
sume that the enrichment of the orders - engaged columns in the second tier, pilasters 
coupled with two half-pilasters in the third tier - was due to Bernini. Another external 
feature is worth mentioning. The ground floor and piano nobile of the long wings are 
articulated by framing bands, a device constantly employed by Late Mannerist archi- 
tects but hardly ever by Mademo. Although in a rather untraditional manner, Borro- 
mini often returned to it. It is therefore not at all unlikely that it was Borromini’s idea to 
articulate the bare walls of Mademo’s design in this way. To what extent the internal 
organization deviates from Mademo is difficult to determine. As far as the details 
are concerned we are on fairly firm ground, and Bernini’s as well as Borromini’s 
contribution to the design of doors will be discussed later (p 131). Bernini’s large stair- 
case with the four flights ascending along the square open well is as new as the deep por- 
tico, the enormous hall lying at right angles to the fimt, and the inter-connected oval 
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hall at its back. One is tempted to believe that Bernini assisted by Borromini had here a 
£ir freer hand than in the exterior. 

By the time Mademo died, he had directed Roman architecture into entirely new 
channek. He had authoritatively rejected the facile academic Mannerism whid had 
belonged to his first impressions in Rome, and, although not a revolutionary like Bor- 
romini, he left behind, largely guided by Michelangelo, monumental work of such 
solidity, seriousness, and substance that it was equally respected by the great antipodes 
Bernini and Borromini.*^ 


Architecture outside Rome 

In the North of Italy tlu* architectural history of the second half of the sixteenth century 
is dominated by a number of great masters. The names of Palladio, Scamozzi, San- 
micheli, Galcazzo Alessi, Luca Cambiaso, Pellegrino Tibaldi, and Ascanio Vittozzi come 
at once to mind. By contrast, the first quarter of the seventeenth century cannot boast of 
names of the same rank, with the one exception of G. F. Riccliino. On the whole, what 
has been said about Rome also applies to the rest of Italy: the reaction against the more 
extravagant application of Mannerist principles, which had generally set in towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, led to a hardening of style, so that we arc often faced 
m the early years of the new century with a severe form of classicism, which, how- 
ever, was perfectly in keeping with the exigencies of the counter-reformatory church. 
On the other hand, the North Italian architects of tliis period also transformed their nch 
local tradition more imaginatively than the Romans. The work of Binago, Magenta, 
and Ricchino is infinitely more interesting than most of what Rome had to ofier, and it 
was to a large extent they who prepared the stylistic pi^sition of the High Baroque. 

In Venice Vincenzo Scamozzi (i 552-1616) remained the leading master after the turn 
of the century. It is immediately apparent that his dry Late Mannerism is the Venetian 
counterpart to the style of Domenico Fontana and the elder Martino Longhi in Rome. 
Just as his great theoretical work, the Idea dcIV Architettura Universale of 1615, with its 
hieratic structure and its codification of classical rules, concluded an old era rather than 
opened a new one, so his architecture was the strongest barrier against a turn towards 
Baroque principles in all the territories belonging to Venice. One should compare San- 
sovino’s Palazzo Comer (1532) with Scamozzi’s Palazzo Contarini dagli Scrigni of 
1609 in order to realize fully that the latter’s academic and linear classicism is, as £ir 
as plastic volume and chiaroscuro arc concerned, a deliberate stepping back to a pre- 
Sansovinesque position. Moreover, in many respects Scamozzi’s architecture must be 
regarded as a revision of his teacher Palladio by way of reverting to Serlio’s conceptions. 
Their calculated intellcctualism makes Scamozzi’s buildings precursors of eighteenth- 
century Neo-classicism. His special brand of frigid classicism, a traditional note of Vene- 
tian art, was not lost upon his countrymen and left its mark for a long time to comc.*^ 
But in the next generation the rising genius of Baldassare Longhena superseded the 
brittle, linear style of his master and reasserted once again the more vital, exuberant, 
imaginative, and painterly facet of the Venetian tradition. 
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Even where Scamozn’s influence did not penett^ isebtecti toned 

in die same direction. Thus Domenico Curtoni* San m i di d i ^s topfaew atMl ftupil, began 
in 1610 the impressive Palazzo della Gran Gtiardia at Verona, where he ^iplied most 
rigidly the precepts of his teacher, ridding them of any Manneriit leooUecti^ 

MiLui, in particular, became at the turn of the century the itiQiighold of an uncom- 
promising classicism. It was probably St Charles fiorromeo*! austere spirit rather than 
his counter-reformatory guide to architects, the only book of its Itind,^ that provided 
the keynote for the masters in his and his nephew's service. The Milanese Fatio Man- 
gone (1587-1629), a pupil of Alessandro Bisnati, was the man after Cardinal Fedcnco’s 
heart. As a sign of his appreciation he appointed him m 1620 Professor of Ardutecture to 
die newly founded Accadeniia Ambrosiana, Throughout the seventeenth century the 
cathedral still remained the focus of Milanese artistic life, and every artist and archiem 
tried there to climb the ladder to distinction. Mangonc achieved this goal; in 1617 he 
succeeded Bisnati as Architect to the Cathedral and remained in charge until his death 
in 1629. Assisted by Ricchino, the portals were executed by him during this period (with 
Cerano in charge of the rich decoration, p. 62), but his severe design of the whole 
facade remained on paper. Mangone’s earher activity was connected with the (much re- 
built) Ambrosiana (1611), which Lclio Buzzi had begun. The facade of the original en- 
trance is as characteristic of his rigorous classicism as is the large courtyard of the CoUegio 
Elvetico (now Archivio di Stato; Plate 37A) with its long rows of Doric and Ionic 
columns^ in CWo tiers tmder straight entablatures, begun in 1608.1* j ]js facade of S. Maria 
Podone (begun 1626) with a columned portico set into a larger temple motif points 
to a knowledge t)f Palladio’s church facades, which he transformed and submitted to an 
even sterner classical discipline. Thus Milanese architects revert via Palladio to ancient 
architecture itself in search of symbols which would be en rapport with the prevailing 
harsh spirit of reform in the city. 

A different note was introduced into Milanese architecture by Lorenzo Binago (called 
Biffi, 1554-1628),!^ a Bamabite monk, who built S. Alessandro, one of Milan’s most im- 
portant churches (begun 1602, still unfinished in 1661). Mangone’s architecture is strictly 
Milanese, setting the seal, as it were, on Pellegrino Tibaldi’s academic Mannerism. Bi- 
nago, by contrast, created a work that has its place in an all-Italian context. Like a num- 
ber of other great churches of this period, the design of S. Alessandro is dependent on the 
Bramante-Michclangelo scheme for St Peter’s.^* In order to be able to assess the pecu- 
liarities of Binago’s work, some of the major buildings of this group may be reviewed. 
In chronological sequence they are: the Gesu Nuovo at Naples (Giuseppe Valeriani, 
SJ., 1584); S. Ambrogio at Genoa (also G. Valeriani, 1587) S. Alessandro at Milan; 

S. Maria della Sanitii, Naples (Fra Nuvolo, 1602); the Duomo Nuovo at Brada (G« B. 
Lantana, 1604) ; and S. Carlo ai Catinari in Rome (Rosato Rosati, 1612). All these build- 
ings are interrelated; all of them have a square or rectangular outside shape and only one 
fa^de (instead of four); and all of them link the centralized plan of St Peter’s with in 
emphasis on the longitudinal axis: the Ges^ Nuovo by adding a pair of satellke spaces 
to the west and east ends, S. Ambrogio by adding a smaller satellite unit to the west 
and extending the east end; the Duomo Nuovo at Brescia and S. Cailo ai Catinari by 
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pfdoQgiiig die diak» the latM 
ugjng oval^ped spaces along die main aids; 

S. Masia ddla Santd by airidhing the design 
by a pair of satellite tmits to each of the four 
arms; S. Alenandro, finally, by adding a 
smaller centralized group with saucer dome to 
the east (Figure 2}. S. Alessandro, therefore, is 
in a way the most interesting of this series of 
large churdhes. It contains another important 
feature: die arches of die crossing rest on free- 
standing columns. Binago himself recom- 
mended that these be used with discretion. The 
modf was immediately taken up by Lantana in 
the Duomo Nuovo at Brescia and had a con- 
siderable following in Italy and abroad, down 
to Hardouin Mansart’s dome of the Invalides. 

The joining of two centralized designs in 
one plan had a long pedigree. In a sense, the 
problem was already inherent in Brunelleschi’s 
Old Sacristy of S. Lorenzo; but it was only in 
the North Italian circle of Bramante that the 
fully developed type emerged in the form of a co-ordination of two entirely homo- 
geneous centralized domed spaces of different size,^ an arrangement, incidentally, 
which had the support of classical authority Binago’s S. Alessandro represents an 
important step towards a merging of two previously separate units: now the far arm 
of the large Greek-cross unit also belongs to the smaller domed space. In addition, the 
spacious vaulting between the two centralized groups makes their separation impossible. 
Thus the unification of two centralized groups results in a longitudinal design of richly 
varied character. 

It is at once evident that this form of spatial integration was a step forward into new 
territory, full of fiudnating possibilities. For a number of reasons one may regard the 
whole group of churches here mentioned as Late Mannerist, not least because of the 
peculiar vacillation between centralization and axial direction. It is precisely in this re- 
spect that Binago’s innovation must be regarded as revolutionary, for he decisively sub- 
ordinated centralized contraction to axial expansion. The future lay in this direction. On 
the other hatid^ the derivations from the centralized plan of St Peter’s found little fisUow- 
ing Airj jyug the seventeenth century, and it was only in die eighteenth century that they 
saw a limited revival,^ probably because of tiieir Late Mannerist qualities. 

The next step beymd S. Alessandro was taken by Francesco Maria Rkchino (1583- 
^^58), through whom Milanese architecture entered a new phase. It was he, a con- 
tempozary of Mangone, who threw the classicist conventions of the reigning taste 
overboard add did fer Milan what Carlo Mademo did for Rome. Although almost a 
generation younger than Mademo, his principal works, like Mademo's, fall into die first 
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Figure 2. Lorenzo Binago: Milan, 
S. Alessandro, begun 1602. Plan 
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diree decades of thejpentury. Rkchino's work has never been properly fCadied» but it 
would seem that, when one day the balance sheet can be drawn up, the priae for being 
the most imaginative and most richly endowed Italian architect of the early seventeenth 
century will go to Ricchino rather than Mademo. Beginning work under Binago, he 
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Figure 3. Francaco Maria Ricchino: Milan, S. Giuseppe, begun 1607. 

Section and plan 

was sent by his patron, Cardinal Federico Borromeo, to Rome to finish his education. 
After his return in 1603 he submitted his fint design for die faqide of the cathedral In 
1605 he was capomaestro^ a subordinate officer under Aurelio Trezad, who was Architect 
to the Cathedral in 1598 and 1604-5. Much later, between 1631 and MjS, Ricchino 
himself held this highest office to which a Milanese architect could aspire. 
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In 1607 he dengned his first independent building* the church of S. Giusqppe* ^vfaich 
was at once a masterpiece of the first rank.^ The phm (Figure 3) consists of an extremely 
simple combination of two Greek-cross units. The large congregational space is a Greek 
cross with dwarfed arms and bevelled pillars which open into coreUi above niches 
and are firamed with three-quarter columns; four high arches carry the ring above 
which the dome rises. The small square sanctuary has low chapels instead of the cross 
arms* Not only does the same composite order unify the two spaces, but also the high 
arch between them seems to belong to the congregational room as well to the sanctuary. 
Binago's lesson of S.* Alessandro was not in vain. Ricchino employed here a similar 
mediod of welding together die two centralized spaces, which disclose their ultimate 
derivation fix>m Bramante even after dieir thorough transformadoiL This type of plan, 
the seventeenth-century version of a long native tradition, contained infinite possibih- 
ties, and it is impossible to indicate here its tremendous success. Suffice it to say that the 
new fusion of simple centralized units with all its consequences of spatial enrichment and 
scenic effects was constandy repeated and, mainly in Northern Italy, revised and furdier 
developed; but Ricchino had essendally solved the problem. 

S. Giuseppe was finished in 1616; the facade, however, was not completed until 
1629-30, although it was probably designed at a much earlier date^^ (Plate 39A). It repre- 
sents a new departure in two respects: Ricchino attempted both to give the fis^ade a unity 
hitherto unknown and at the same time to co-ordinate it with the entire structure of the 
church. As regards the latter point, the problem had never been squarely faced. By and 
large the Italian church fa^de was an external embellishment, designed for the view 
from the street and rather independent of the structure lying behind it Ricchino deter- 
mined the height of the lower tier by the height of the square body of the church and 
that of the upper tier by the octagonal superstructure; at the same dme, he carried the 
order of the facade over into the rest of the structure, as far as it is visible from the street. 
Despite this significant integration of the * show-front* with the whole building, Ricchino 
could not achieve a proper dynamic relationship between inside and outside, a problem 
that was solved only by the architects of the High Baroque. As to the first pomt, the 
facade of S. Giuseppe has no real precursors in Milan or anywhere in the North. On the 
other hand, Ricchino was impressed by the facade of S. Susanna, but he replaced 
Mademo's stepwise arrangement of enclosed bays by one in which the vertical links take 
prominence, in such a way that the whole front can and should be seen as composed 
of two high aedicules, one set into the other. The result is very different from Mademo’s : 
for instead of ’reading’, as it were, the accretion of motifs in the facade in a temporal 
process, his new ’aedicule front’ offers an instantaneous impression of unity in both 
dimensions. It was the aedicule facade that was to become the most popular type of 
church facade during the Baroque age.^’ 

Fate has dealt roughly with most of Ricchino’s later buildings. He was, above all, a 
builder of churches, and most of them have been destroyed;^* many are only known 
through his designs;^^ some have been modernized or rebuilt, while others were carried 
out by pupili^. Maria alia Poru, executed by Francesco Castelli and Giuseppe Quad- 
rio). In addition, there was his interesting occasional work ^ which needs, like the 
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leit. fimhet i»ve*tig.tioo. to hb kttr catiM 

•8 fcasca tojudgedatpiesat. to wt« A««i^ «be tokobiW^ 

ne^. h..;l.fe.|w that lemain itanaing. five any ciiiiotay to acM|Mted; the 

luge courtyard of AeOqMMMggfonli6iS^).mpadnkf^ 

in coiLiboradon wiA G. 3 . PtssiiUa Fafcio Aian^CMiCa Mod the p t inl l fif G« B* OMMfM, ttld 
Aete^xe less chanctcnsdc of hiin than the grand aedicule &^de of the monumental 
entrance to Ac Hospital; the palaces Annoni (xtf3x} and Dnrini (begun 1644), which 
look hack by way of Meda*s Palazzo Visconti (X598) to Basii's Palaaam Spbola;^ the 
PahuezD di Biera (1651-^6), built as a Jesuit College, with the finest Milanese courtyard 
which, having ardies on double columns in two tiers, marks, after the severe phase, 
a return to Alessi's Palazzo Marino;^ and finally, the facade of die Cdlegio Blveoco, 
de ag n ed in 1627, ^ work of great vigour which has, moreover, the distinction of being 
an early, perhaps die earliest, concave palazzo fii^de of the Baroque (Plate 38). With 
Rkchino's death we have already overstepped the chronological limits of this chapter. 
Nobody of his stature remamed m Milan to carry on the work he had so promismgly 


Mention has been made of the Sanctuary at Varese near Milan which Cardinal Fe- 
derico Borromeo had very much at heart. The architectural work began m 1604 and was 
carried out through most of the century.^^ As one would expea, the fifteen chapels de- 
signed by Giuseppe Bemascom fiom Varese correspond to the severe classiasm prac- 
tised in Milan at the beginning of the seventeenth century. To the modem visitor there 
is a peculiar contrast between the classicizmg chasQty of the architecture and the popular 
realism of the tableaux vivants inside the chapek. If anywhere, the lesson can here be 
learned that these are two complementary &cets of counter-reformatory art. 

In the Duomo Nuovo Brescia has an early Seicento work of imposmg dimensions 
(p. 74). But just as so often in medieval times, the execution of the project went beyond 
the resources of a small aty. After the competition of 1595 the design by Lantana (1581- 
1627) was finally chosen in 1603. The next year saw the laymg of the foundation stone, 
but as late as 1727 only the choir was roofed. Until 1745 there was a renewed penod of 
activity due to the initiative of Cardinal Antomo Mana Quermi. The Michelangelesque 
dome, however, was erected after 1821 by Luigi Cagnola, who introduced changes in 
the original design.^ 

To die names of the two able Baznabite architects Rosato Rosaa and Lorenzo Binago, 
working at the beginning of the Seicento, that of Giovanni Magenta ( 1565 - 1635 ) ** 
must be added. He was the strongest talent at Bologna durmg the fint qturter of die 
century. A man of great intellectual power, engineer, mathematician, and theoretician, 
he even became in 1612 General of his Order. In 1599 he designed on a vast scale the 
cathedral of S. Pietro at Bologna, accomplishing die difficult union with Domenico 
Tibaldi’s choir ( 1575 )* which he left untouded. The design diffen from St Peter’s and 
the great Roman congregational churches in the alternating high and low arches leading 
into die aisles. With its brilliant light and the eighteenth-century caretti^ added by Al- 
fonso Toneggiani, the church looks much later dian it is. The execution after 1605 lay 
in the hands of Floriano Ambrosini and Nicola DonatL While they changed to a certain 
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ofS. Sahyrtoie, eccoedby T. MaxteUi bo- 
tween 1605 and 1613 (Figure 4). Inspired by 
die large halls of Roman thermae. Magenta 
here monumentalized die Nordi Italian 
tradition of using free-standing columns in 
die nave.^ By virtue of this modf, the nave 
appears isolated from the domed area. In 
addition, the large central chapels with 
arches rising to die whole height of the 
vaulting of the nave look like a transverse axis and strengthen the impression that the 
nave is centred upon itself. In fact, on entering the church one may weU believe oneself 
to be in a Greek-cross unit (widiout dome), to which is add^ a second, domed 
unit. 'Whether one may or may not want to see in Magenta’s ambiguous design a 
Late Mannerist element, it is certam that he imaginatively transmuted North Italian 
conceptions. Early Baroque in its massiveness, S. Salvatore was destined to exercise an 
important influence on the planning of longitudinal churches. Magenta s church of 
S. Paolo, begun m 1611, shows that he was even capable of enlivening the tradidonal 
Gesu type, to which Roman architects of this period did not really find an alternative. 
By making space for confessionals with coreni above them between the high arches lead- 
ing into the chapels, he created, more efiecuvely than in the cathedral, a lively rhythm 
along the nave, reminiscent of Borromini’s later handling of the same problem in 
S. Giovanni m Latcrano. 

Parma, flourishing under her Fanicse princes, had in Giovan Battista Aleotd (1546- 
1636) and his pupil Giovan Battista Magnani (1571-1653) ^ Early Baroque architects. 
The former, assisted by Magnani, built the impressively simple hexagon of S. Maria del 
Quartiere (1604), the exterior of which is an early example of die pagoda-like build-up 
of geometrical shapes taken up and developed later by Guatino Guarini (p. 374, Note 
12). Aleotd was for twenty-two years in the service of Alfonso d’Este at Ferrara, 
where he erected, among othen, die imposing facade of the University (1610), to- 
gether with Alessandro Balbi, the architect of the Madonna della Ghiara at Reggio 
Emilia (1597-1619), a building dependent on the plan of St Peter’s though less distm- 
guished than the series of buildings mendoned above. In Ferrara Aleotd also made his 
^but as an architect of theatres,’^ an aedvity that was crowned by his Teatro Famese, 
built at Parma between 1618 and 1628. Heavily damaged during the war, the Famese 
theatre, exceeding in pgg and magnificence any other before it, superbly blends Pal- 
ladio’s and Scamozzi’s archaeological experiments with the progressive tendencies 
evolved in Florence." The wide-open, rectangular proscenium-arch together with die 
revolutionary U-shaped form of the auditorium contained the seeds of the spectacular 
development of the seventeenth-century theatre. 

Genoa’s gnat period of architectural development is the second half of the si xt een th 
century. It was Galeazzo Alessi who created the Genoese palazzo type along the Strada 
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Figure 4. Giovanni Magenta: Bologna, 

S. Salvatore, 1605-23. Plan 




THb PERIOD OF TRANSITION AND THE EARLY BAROQUE 


Nuova (now Via G^baldi), begun by him in 1551. But to his contemporary Kooco 
Lurago must be given pride of place for having recognized the architectural potentiali- 
ties which the steeply rising ground of Genoa oflfered. His Palazzo Dorta Tursi in Via 
Garibaldi (begun 15<^) shows for die first time die bng visu from the vestibule dirough 
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Figure 5. Bartolomeo Bianco: Genoa, Univenity, 1634-6. Section and plan 
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the cortik to die staircase ascending at die end. Bartolomeo Bianco (before 1590- 
1657)1 greatest Baroque architect,^ followed the lead of die Palazzo Doria 

Tursi. His most accomplished structure is the present University, built as a Jesuit Collie 
(planned 1630) ^ along the Via Balbi, which he began in 1606 and opened in 16x8; it pre- 
sents an ensemble of incomparable splendour (Plate 37B and Figure 5). For the first time 
he unified architecturally the vestibule and courtyard, in spite of thdr different levels; 
in the eoftik he introduced two tiers of lofty aracades resting on twin columns; and 
at the fiir end he carried die staircase, dividing twice, to the whole height of the build- 
ing. Fully aware of the coherence of the whole design, the eye of the bdioUer is easily 
led from level to level, four in all. The exterior contrasts with the earlier Genoese palazzo 
tradition by the relative simplicity of the design without, however, breaking away from 
the use of idiomatic Genoese motifs.^^ 

Compared with the University, Bianco's Palazzi Durazzo-Pallavidni (Via Balbi i, 
begun 1619) and Balbi-Senarega (Via Balbi 4, after 1620) are almost an anticlimax. 
While the latter was finished by Pier Antonio Corradi (1613-83), the former was con- 
siderably altered in the course of the eighteenth century by Andrea Tagliafichi (i7a$H 
iBii), who built the grand staircase. Apart from the balconies and die cornices resting 
on large brackets, both palaces are entirely bare of decoration. This is usually mentioned 
as characteristic of Bianco's austere manner. It is, however, much more likely dsat diese 
fronts were to be painted with illusionist architectural detail (such as window surrounds, 
niches, etc.) and figures in keeping with a late sixteenth-century Genoese fashion.^’ 

In contrast to the north of Italy, the contribution of Tuscan architects to die rise of 
Baroque architecture is rather limited. One is inclined to think diat Buontalend’s ample 
and rich decorative manner might have formed a starting point for the emergence of a 
proper Seicento style. Yet Ammanati's precise Late Mannerism and, perhaps to a larger 
extent, Dosio's austere classicism corresponded more fully to the latent aspiratioDs of the 
Florentines. It is hardly an overstatement to say that towards 1600 an academic classid^ 
ing reaction against Buontalenti set in. Nevertheless, Buontalenti’s decorative vocabulary 
was never entirely forgotten; one finds it here, there, and everywhere till the late eigh- 
teenth century, and even architects outside Florence were inspired by it. 

Thus the Florence of the early seventeenth century developed her own brand of a 
classicizing Maimerism, and this was by and large in keeping with the all-Italian posi- 
tion. But Florence never had a Mademo or a Ricchino, a Bianco or Longhena; she re- 
mained to all intents and purposes anti-Baroque and hardly ever broke wholly with the 
tenets of the early seventeenfo-century style. The names of the main practitioners at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century arc Giovanni de’ Medici (d. 1621),^ Cosimo I’s 
natural son, who supervised the large architectural undertakings during Ferdinand I’s 
reign (1587-1609); Lodovico Cigoh (1559-1613), Ac painter (p. 60) and architect,^ 
Mademo's unsuccessful competitor for St Peter’s, Ae builder of Ae choir of S. FeliciA, 
of a number of palaces, and according to Baldinucci also of Ae austere Aough uncon^ 
ventional courtyard of Buontalenti's Palazzo Nonfinito; and Giuho Parigi (c. 1570- 
1635) and his son Alfonso (1600-c. 1656),^ famous as Aeatrical designers of Ae Medici 
court, who imparted a scenographic quality to Ae Isolotto and Ae theatre in Ac Boboh 
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gardens. Ginlio exerted a diictna influence on his pupil Callot and also on Agostino 
Tassi, whose scenic paintings reveal his early training.^^ FmaUy, Matteo Nigetd (1560- 
Buontalend’s pupil, must be added, whose suture as an architect hat long been 
overestimated. His contribution to die CappeOa dei Prindpi is lest original dun has 
been believed, nor has he any share m die find design of S. Gaetano, for v^ich Gherardo 
Silvani alone is responsible (p. 197).^ His manner may best be judged from his &fade 
of the Chiesa di Ognissand (1635-^). Here, after forty yean, he revived with certain 
adjustments ^ the academic Mannerism of Giovanni de* Medici’s ft^ade of S. Steftno 
dei Cavalieii at Pisa (x593}* In order to assess die sluggish path of the Florentine develop- 
ment, one may compare die Ognissand fti^ade wi^ that of Ascanio Vittozzi’s Chiesa 
del Corpus Domini at Turin, where it can be seen how by 1607 the theme of S. Steftno 
was handled in a vigorously sculptural Early Baroque manner. 

During the tint half of die seventeendi century the erection of the huge ocugonal 
funeral chapel (Cappella dei Prindpi) absorbed die interest and exhausted the treasury 
of die Media court. Lavishly incrusted with coloured marbles and predous stones, 
the chapel, lying on the main axis of S. Lorenzo, was to offer a glittering viewpoint ftom 
die entrance of the churdi. Since the wall between the church and the chapel remained 
standing, this scenic effect, essentially Baroque and wholly in keeping with the Medicean 
love of pageantry and the suge, was never obtained. As early as 1561 Cosimo 1 had 
planned a funeral chapel, but it was only Grand Duke Ferdinand I who brought the idea 
to ftmtion. After a competition of die most distinguished Florentine artists, Giovanni 
de’ Medid together with his collaborator, Alessandro Pieroni, and Matteo Nigetti pre- 
pared die model which was revised by Buontalenti (1603-4). The latter was in charge of 
die building until his death in 1608, when Nigetti continued as derk of works for the 
next forty years.’^ If in spite of such activity the chapd remained a torso for a long time 
to come, it yet epitomizes Medid ambition of the early seventeenth century. In the in- 
terior the flat de^rative quality takes precedence over the structural organization, and 
by Roman standards of the time the exterior (Plate 39B) must have been judged as a 
shapeless pile. Rather sober and dry in deuil, the large drum and dome do not seem to 
tally with their substructure. Windows of diflferent sizes and in difirent planes are 
squeezed in between the massive and ill-articulated 'buttresses’. There is, in fta, no end 
to die obvious incongruities which manifest a stubborn adherence to the outmoded 
prindples of Mannerism. 

Naples saw in the last two decades of the sixteenth century a considerable intensifica- 
tion of architectural activity, due to the enthusiasm of two viceroys. lacking native 
talents, architects had to be caUed from abroad. Giovan Antonio Dosio (d. 1609) and 
Domenico Fontana (d. 1607) settled there for good. The former left Florence in 1589; " 
the latter, running into difliculties after Sixtus V’s death, made Naples his home in iss^t 
where as 'Royal Engineer’ he found tasks on the largest scale, among them die con- 
struction of the Royal Palace (1600-2). Thus Florentine and Roman classicism were as- 
similated in the southern kingdom. A new phase of Neapolitan architecture is linked 
to the name of Fra Francesco Grimaldi (1545-r. 1630), a Theatine monk who came 
ftom Calabria.’^ His first important buil^g, S. Paolo Maggiore (1590-1^03), erected 
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over the ancient temple of Castor and Pollux, proves him an architect of uncommon 
ability. In spite of oertam provincialisms, the desigii of S. Paolo has breadth and a sonoiv 
ous quality that may well be called Early Baroque. The wide nave with alternating high 
and low arches, opening respectively into domed and vaulted parts of the aisles, is re- 
miniscent of Magenta's work in Bologna and more imaginative Aan Roman churdi 
designs of die period. In the 15908 Grimaldi was called to Rome, where he seems to 
have had a share in the erection of S. Andrea della Valle. He must have had the repu- 
tation of being the leading Theadne architect. Among his post-Roman buildi^, 
S. Maria della Sapienaa (begun 1614, widi facade by Fanzago) returns, more sophisticate 
to the rhythmic ardcubdon of S. Paolo, while S. Maria diegli Angeli (after 1600), the 
Cappella del Tesoro, which adjoins the cathedral and is itself the size of a church (idoi-j 7), 
and SS. Apostoli (1626-33) siU thoroughly Roman in character and succeed by their 
scale and die vigorous quality of the design. 

Next to Grimaldi, Giovan Giacomo di Conform (d. 1631) and the Dominican Fra 
Nuvolo (Giuseppe Donzelli) should be mendoned. Conform began under Dosio, was 
after the latter's ^ath architect of S. Mardno until 1623, and built, apart from the cam- 
panile of the Chiesa del Carmine (1622, finished by Fra Nuvolo, 1631), three Ladn-cross 
churches (S. Severo alPendino, S. Agosdno degli Scalzi, 1603-10, and S. Teresa, 1602-12). 
A more fasdnadng figure is Fra Nuvolo. He began his career widi S. Maria di Con- 
standnopoli (late sixteenth century), where he faced the dome with majolica, thus in- 
augurating the characterisdc Neapolitan type of colourfiil decoradon. His S. Mana della 
Sanid (1602-13) has been mendoned (p. 74); his S. Sebasdano, with a very high dome, 
and S. Carlo aU' Arena (1631), both ellipdcal, are uncommonly interesting and pro- 
gressive. 

These brief hints indicate that by the end of the first quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Naples had a flourishing school of architects. By that time the great master of the 
next generation, Cosimo Fanzago, was already working. But it was then that Rome as- 
serted her ascendancy, and Naples as well as Ae ddes of the North, which had contri- 
buted so much to the rise of the new style, were relegated once again m the role of 
provincial centres. 


Sculpture 

Rome 

We have seen in the first chapter that sculpture in Rome had reached a low-water mark 
during the period under review. By and large the work executed in the Chapel of Paul V 
in S. Maria Maggiore during the second decade of the seventeenth century was sdO 
tied m the Late Mannerist standards set in Sixtus V's Chapel, and none of the sculpmn 
of the Carracd generation - Cristoforo Stati, Silla da Viggih, Ambrogio Bonvidno, 
Paolo Sanquirioo, Nicol6 Cordier, Ippolito Buzio - showed a way out of the impasse in 
whidi sculpture found itself landed. Among this group diere was hardly an indication 
that the tired and fiidle formalistic routine would so soon be broken by die rise of 
a young genius, Bernini, who was then already beginning to produce his juveniha. It 
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cannot be denied that the older masten also created solid work. In particular, some of 
Buzio’s, Cordier’s, and Valsoldo’s statues and busts have undeniably high qualities, but 
that does not impair the assessment of the general position. In a varying degree, they all 
translated the models they followed into a tame and frigid style. This is true for Buzio’s 
Sansovinesque St James of c. 1615 (S. Giacomo d^li Incurabili) as well as for Cordier’s 
Luisa Deti Aldobrandini (c. 1605, Aldobrandini Chapel, S. Maria sopra Minerva), 
which goes back to Guglidmo della Porta, and for Valsoldo’s St Jerome (c, x6ia, S. 
Maria Maggiore), so clearly dependent on Alessandro Vittoiia. If one adds the tradition 
of the style of Flemish relief one has accounted, it would seem, for the primary sources 
of inspiration of these sculptors. 

Four odier artists, also engaged on die Chapel of Paul V, have not yet been dis- 
cussed, namely Stefiuio Mademo, Pietro Bernini, Camillo Maiiani, and, above all, 
Francesco Mochi, though it is they who had a considerable share in the revitalization of 
Roman sculpture after 1600. Stefano Mademo from Bissone in Lombardy (1576-1636) 
appeared in Rome at the end of the sixteenth century. He soon made a name for him- 
self with die marble statue of St Cedlia (in S. Cecilia, 1600) which depicts according to 
a persistent legend the body of the youthful saint exaedy in the position in which it was 
found in 1599.^ The sentimental flavour of this story apart, which helped to secure for 
Mademo his lofty place in the history of sculpture, the sutue is imbued with a truly 
moving simplicity, and many later statues of recumbent martyr saints followed this 
model His later monumental work in marble for Roman churches is not particularly 
distinguished; ” but in his small terracotta models, bronzes, and (rare) marbles (C^ 
d’Oro, Venice; Palermo; Dresden; London; Oxford; etc.),** which derive from famous 
antiques, he combines a carefully studied classicism with solid realistic observations 
(Plate 40a). This was the artistic climate in which Bernini’s early work was to rise. 

As the father of the great Gianlorenzo, Pietro Bernini (1562-1629) commands special 
interest.’^ His career unfolds in three suges: the early years in Florence and Rome, the 
twenty-odd years in Naples (1584-1605/6), and the l^t decades in Rome, mainly in the 
service of Paul V. The Neapolitan setting held no surprise for a Florence-trained sculp- 
tor, and during the full years of his sojourn he adjusted himself without reservation to 
the pietistic climate of the southern metropolis, notable in the work of Naccherino, widi 
whom he also collaborated. In Rome he changed to a more boisterous manner, no doubt 
through contact with Mariani and Mochi, and produced work in which he combined 
the new Early Baroque brio with a painterly approach which is not strange to find in the 
pupil of Antonio Tempesu {Assumption of the Virgin, Baptistery, S. Maria Maggiore, 
16^10; Coronation of Clement VIII, Cappella Paolina, S. Maria Maggiore, i6i>*i3). 
But the bodies of his figures lack structure and seem boneless, and the texture of his 
Roman work is soft and flaccid (Pbte 40B). All this is still typically Late Mannerist, 
and indeed between his slovenly treatment of the marble and the firm and precise chisel- 
ling found in the early work of his son there is an almost unbridgeable gulf. Nor is the 
dash to be observed in his Roman work purposeful and clearly defined. He prefers to 
represent unstable attitudes which baffle the beholder: his St John in S. Andrea della 
Valle is rendered in a state between sitting, getting up and hurrying away. 
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Camillo Mariani’s (i565?-i6ii) work was of greater consequence in revitalizing Ro- 
man tculpture.** He was bom in Vicenza and had in the studio of the Rubini the inesti- 
mable advantage of going through die discipline of Alessandro Vittoria’s school. 
Shordy after his arrival in Rome he executed his masterpieces, the eight simple and noble 
monumental stucco figures of saints in S. Bernardo alle Terme (1600), in which the 
Venetian nuance is obvious for anybody to see (Plate 41A); but it is strengthened by a 
new urgency and a fine psychological penetration which make these works stand out a 
mile from the average contemporary production and ally them to the intense transi- 
tional style in painting in which we found crystallized the true spirit of the great re- 
formers. 

Maiiani was also the strongest single factor in shaping the style of Francesco Mochi 
(i58o-i 6$4)>’’ Bom at Montevarchi near Florence, he had his early training with the 
Late Mannerist painter Sand di Tito before studying under Mariani in Rome. His first 
independent work of importance, the large marble figures of the Annunciaiim at Or- 
vieto (1603-8), show in a fascinating mixture the components of his style: linear Tuscan 
and reahsdc North Italian Mannerism. Mochi knew how to blend these elements into a 
manner of immense vitality; the Annunciation is like a fanfare raising sculpture from its 
slumber (Plate 41B). It is clearly more than a coincidence that on Roman soil the new in- 
vigorating impetus appears in the three arts almost simultaneously: Mochfs Annunciation 
is informed by a bold spirit, freshness, and energy similar to Caravaggio’s Roman grand 
manner (1597-1606), Annibale’s Famesc ceiling (1597-1604), and Mademo’s S. Susanna 
(1597-1603). From 1612 to 1629 Mochi stayed widi brief intermpdons at Piacenza in 
the service of Ranuccio Famesc and created there the first dynamic equestnan statues of 
the Baroque, breaking decisively with the tradidon of Giovanni Bologna’s school. The 
first of the two monuments, that of Ranuccio Famese (1612-20), is to a certain extent 
soil linked to die past, while the later, Alessandro Famese’s (1620-5), breaks endrely new 
ground (Plate 42). Imbued with a magnificent sweep, the old problem of umfying rider 
and horse is here solved in an unprecedented way. Never before, moreover, had die 
figure of die rider held its own so emphadcally against the bulk of the horse’s body. 

After his return to Rome he executed his most specucular work, the giant marble 
statue of St Veronica (St Peter’s, 1629-40), which seems to rush out of its niche driven 
by uncontrollable pathos. In this work Mochi already reveals a peculiar nervous vehem- 
ence and strain. A stranger in the changed Roman climate, outclassed by Bernini’s genius 
and disappointed, he protested in vain against the prevalent dde of taste. Frustrated, 
he renounced everything he had stood for and returned to a severe form of Mannerism. 
His later statues, such as the Christ (Plate 41c) and St John from die Ponte Molle 
(i 634-<. 1650), the Taddaeus at Orvicto (1641-4)1 and die St Peter and St Paul of the 
Poru del Popolo (1638-52), are not only an unexpected anachronism, but are also very 
unequal in quality. Always alone among his contemporaries, first the sole voice of un- 
inhibited progress, dien the sole prophet of bleak despair, he was utterly out of tune with 
his dme. His Baroque works antedate those of the young Bemim, whose superiority 
he refused to acknowledge - and it was this that broke him. 
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Sculpture outside Rome 

Florcntme sculptors of the first half of the seventeenth century ^idifiiUy nursed the 
heritage of the great Giovan Bologna. Pietro Francavilla (e. 1553-1615) and Giovanni 
Cacdni (1556-1612), characteristic exponents of this often very engaging ultima wumiera^ 
belong essentially to the late Cinquecento. The same applies to Antonio Susini (d. 1624), 
Bologna’s collaborator, who went on selling bronzes ftom his master’s forms, a business 
which hisnephew Francesco Susini continued until his deadi in 1646.^ The latter’s ^Foun- 
tain of die Artichokes’, erected between 1639 and 1641 on die terrace above die court- 
yard of the Palazzo Pitd, is in the draughtsman-like precision of the architectural struc- 
ture dosely linked to similar sixtecnth<entury fountains, while decorative elements such 
as the four shell-shaped basins derive from Buontalend’s Mannerism. Similarly, Do- 
menico Pieratti’s and Cosimo Salvestrini’s Cupids on the fountains placed along die 
periphery of die large basin of the Isolotto in the Boboli, designed by the Parigi between 
1618 and 1620, have the precious poses of Late Mannerist figures. Even Pietro Tacca 
(1577-1640),*^ certainly the greatest ardst of this group and die most eminent successor 
to Giovanni Bologna, is not an excepdon to the rule. First, from 1 598 onwards he was a 
consdendous assistant to the master; later he finished a number of works left in various 
stages of execudon at the latter’s deadi.^ Deeply steeped in Giovanni Bologna’s man- 
ner, he began work on his own. His most celebrated figures arc the four bronze slaves at 
the base of Bandini’s monument to Ferdinand I de’ Medici at Livorno (1615-24).^ Such 
figures of subdued capdves, of classical derivadon, played an important part in the sym- 
bolic Renaissance representadons of triumphs,^ and we know them in Horendne sculp- 
ture from Bertoldo’s batdc-rclief and Michelangelo’s tomb of Julius II down to Giovanni 
Bologna’s (destroyed) equestrian monument of Henry IV of France. Here too, as in the 
case of Tacca’s work, the four chained capdves at the comen of the base were a polite 
metaphor rather than a conceit laden with deep symbolism. Two of these capdves, for 
which FrancaviUa was responsible, have survived; by comparison Tacca’s figures show 
a fresh realism ^ and a broadness of design which seem, indeed, to inaugurate a new era. 
But one should not be misled. These capdves not only recall the atdtudcs imposed 
on models in life drawing classes, but dieir complicated movement, the ornamental 
rhythm and linear quality of their silhouettes are sdll deeply indebted to the Mannerist 
tradidon, and even older Florentine Mannerists such as the engraver Caraglio come to 
mind. Later works by Tacca confirm this view. The famous fountains in die Piazza 
Annunziata at Florence, originally made for Livorno in 1627, widi dieir diin crossing 
jets of water, the over-emphasis on detail (which presupposes inspecdon from a near 
standpoint and not, as so o^ in the Baroque, from far away), the virtuosity of execu- 
tion, and the decoradve elegance of monstrous formadons are as dose to the spirit of 
Late Mannerism as the over-simplified gilt bronze statues of Ferdinand I and Codmo 11 
de’ Media in die Cappella dei Prindpi in S. Lorenzo (1627-34).^ Even his last great 
work, die Philip IV of Spain on the rearing horse in Madrid (1634-40; Plate 43),*^ is 
basicaUy akin to Giovanni Bologna’s equestrian monuments widi the customary trot- 
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dng hone. The idea of representing the horse in a transitory position on its limply . 
from dien on de rigueur for monuments of sovereigns - was forced upon Tacca by 
Duke Olivarez, who had a Spanish painting sent to Florence to serve as model.^ But 
Tacca’s equestrian statue remains reserved and immobile and is composed for the silhou- 
ette. It lacks the Baroque momentum of Mochi's Alessandro Famese and Bernini’s 
Constantine. ^ 

In Giovanni Bologna’s wake, Florentine Mannerist sculpture of the^ift Je siick had, 
even idore than Florentine pa in ti ng of the period, an international success from die 
Low Countries to Sicily. Also Neapolitan sculpture at the turn of the century was es- 
sentially Florentine Mamerist in character. Two artists, above all, were responsible for 
this trend: Pietro Bernini, whom we found leaving Naples for Rome in 1605/6, and 
Michelangelo Naccherino, a pupil of Giovanni Bologna, who was the strongest power 
in Naples for almost fifty years, from his arrival in 1573 till his death in 1622. He never 
abandoned his intimate ties with Florentine Mannerism, but owed more to die older 
generation of Bandinelli, Vincenzo Danti, Vincenzo dc’ Rossi, and even to Donatello than 
to his teacher, whom he accused of irrcligiosity.*’ In the pietistic climate of the Spanish 
dominion his figures are often imbued with a whoUy un-Florentine religious mood and 
a mystic sensibility, eloquent testimonies of the spirit of the Counter-Reformation. 
Characteristic examples are his tombs of Fabnzio Pignatelli in S. Maria dei Pellegrini 
(1590-1609), Vincenzo Carafa in SS. Severino e Sosio (1611), and Annibale Cesareo in 
S. Maria dcUa Pazienza (1613). In all these tombs the deceased is represented standing 
or kneeling, one hand pressed against the chest in devotional fervour Naccherino 
anticipated here a type of sepulchral monument that was to become of vital importance 
in the different atmosphere of Rome during the 1630s and 1640s. 

The contribution of Lombardy to the history of the Baroque consists to a considerable 
extent in the constant stream of stonemasons, sculptors, and architects to Rome, where 
they setded. In Milan itself seventeenth- as well as eighteenth-century sculpture is dis- 
appointing. The reasons are difficult to assess. They may lie in the permanent drain on 
talents, in the petrifying influence of the Ambrosian Academy, or in die bureaucracy 
which had developed in the works of the cathedral. For generations the great sculptural 
tasks were connected with the cathedral, and it was only there and, to a more limited 
degree, in the Certosa of Pavia that sculptors could find rewarding employment. Thus 
the academic Late Mannerist tradition of Pellegrino Tibaldi and the younger Brambilla 
was continued by the latter’s pupil Andrea Biffi (d. 1631) and others, and by Biffis 
pupils Gaspare Vismara (d. 1651) and Gian Pietro Lasagm (d. 1658), the leading masters, 
who perpetuated the stylistic position of about 1600 until after the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Even an artist like Dionigi Bussola (1612^87), whose dates correspond 
almost exactly with those of the romanized Lombard Ercole Ferrata (p. 201), did not 
radically change the position in spite of his training in Rome before 1645- R seems 
hardly possible to talk of a Milanese High Baroque school, and we may dierefbre anti- 
cipate later events by mentioning Giovan Battista De Maestri, called Volpino, who exe- 
cuted about a dozen statues fijr die cathedral between 1650 and 1680. During the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries more than 150 sculptors worked in the cathedral studio, 
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Art historians have scaroidy begun to sift this material, and one iday well ask whether 
mdk an undertaking would not be love’s labour lost 
Like Bologna and Venice, Genoa hardly had an aiitonomous school of sculptors during 
the fint half of the seventeenth century. Production was partly under the influence of 
Lombard academic Mannerism, partly derived from Michelangelo’s pupil Montonoli. 
The far-reaching impact of Florentine sculpture at this moment may ^judged from 
die fret that Francesco Camilliani’s and Naccherino’s fountain in the Piaaza Pretoria at 
Palermo, Naccherino’s and Pietro Bernini’s Fontana Medina at Naples, and Taddeo 
Carloni’s (1543-1613) weak Neptune fountain of die Palazzo Doria at Genoa - all 
depend on Montorsoli’s Orion fountain at Messina.^^ 
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HE HIGH BAROQUE 

tDWB'A 1625-CIRCA 1675 


CHAPTER 7 

INTRODUCTION 

T HE Second Part of this book, with the generic atle *The Age of the High Baroque*, 
comprises many different artistic tendencies; but the period receives its imprint from 
the overpowering figure of Bernini, who for more than half a century dominated 
Itahan artistic life at the focal point, Rome. His success was made possible b^use he had 
the good fortune to serve five popes who showed the highest regard for his genius. 

The new era begins with the pontificate of Urban VIII (1623-44), whose strong but 
refined features survive in a number of magnificent busts by Bernini (Plate 44). Quite 
different from the austere popes of the Counter-Reformation, Urban saw himself as a 
Juhus II rc-bom. In his early youdi he had made poems in Latin and Italian modelled 
on Horace and Catullus.^ As pope he revived the humanist interest in learning and sur- 
rounded himself with a circle of poets and scholars, and superficially his court assumed 
something of the freedom and grandeur of his Renaissance forerunners. But it would be 
wrong to sec either Urban’s reign or those of his succcsson simply in terms of an in- 
creasing secularization. On the contrary. Urban VlII confirmed the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, and not only maintained the peace with the Jesuits but regarded them 
as his foremost alhes in consolidating the results of the Counter-Reformation. The words 
with which he registered the memory of St Ignatius m the Roman martyrology are 
characteristic of his attitude: *On the 31 July is celebrated in Rome the feast of St Igna^ 
tius» Confessor, Founder of die Society of Jesus, illustrious for his holiness, his mira^, 
and his zeal in propagating the Catholic religion throughout the world. It is equaOy 
characteristic that the Pamphili Pope Innocent X, Urban’s successor (1644-55), was at- 
tended on his deadi-bed by none but the general of the Jesuit Order, Padre Oliva, vdio 
was also on intimate terms with Bernini. 

Once again, dierefore, the question asked in the first chapter of this book arises during 
the new period; did the Jesuits and, for that matter, any other of die vigorous new 
Orden such as the Carmelites and Theatines take an active part in shaping their own as 
well as the papal art policy? Nobody can doubt that a considerable change occurred in 
artistic interpretation of ttligious experience; but it was not a change in one direction. 
The bow stretches from an appealing worldlincss (Plate 31B) to tender sensibility (Plate 
100), to ignrimwitel ^nd sweetish dcvotion,* bigoted piety (Plate I 2 Ib), and mystic 
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dation (Plate 49) sufiident evidence that we die artists’ reacdons to die protean 
temper of the age rather than a deliberate policy. In actual fact, religious insdtudons ac- 
cept^ whatever was in the power of die artists to offer. 

Seicento Devotion and Religious Imagery 

One must probe into the religious tendencies which developed in the course of the 
seventeenth ccntuiy in order to gain an understanding of die character and diversity of 
religious imagery.^ During the first half of the century, casuistry and, in its wake, the 
various forms of probabilism became die widely accepted patterns of theological 
thought and conviedon, principles to which the masses of the faithful reacted by laxity 
of morals.’ It would be difScult to assert that morality sank to a lower level than ever 
before; what took on a new and morally perilous aspect was that the Church now not 
only connived at, but even supported, individual decisions of convenience at variance 
with the letter and the spirit of dogmadc religion. This was the hard core of probabilism. 
To be sure, in the second half of the century probabilism lost ground, but a public 
figure such as Padre Oliva, General of the Jesuits from 1664 to 1681, gave it his full 
support 

At the same time quietism, a new form of mysdeism, swept through Spain, France, 
and Italy. Its chief prophet was the Spanish priest Miguel de Molinos (d. 1697), whose 
Cuida spirituak, published in 1675, took Rome by storm.’ Molinos, it is true, ended his 
life in prison; yet quietism had come to stay. Cadiolic historians describe it as a perver* 
lion of the mysdeal doctrine of interior quiet. Molinos’s ’soft and savoury sleep of 
nothingness’ of the soul in the state of contempladon led, in the view of tradidonal 
eccledasdcism, to the exaltadon of an empty consciousness and consequendy to im- 
moral apathy. In contrast to ’classical’ mysticism, quietism was theological rather than 
metaphysical, obscurantism rather than enlightenment, an escapist form of devodon 
produced at will rather dian a spontaneous condidon of sublime union with God. 

It seems not fiir-fetched to conclude that the mentality which informed probabilism 
and quietism found an echo in religious imagery. Mtich that strikes the modem observer 
as hypocridcal piety in Seicento pictures stems no doubt from the general atdtude to- 
wards confession and devodon at the time of the Catholic Restoradon. 

It must also be emphasized that in the course of the seventeenth century the Order of 
the Jesuits itself went through a characterisdc metamorphosis: under the generals Muzio 
Vitelleschi (1615-45), Vincenzo CarafEi (1645-9), and Giovan Paolo Oliva, mundane 
interests in wealth, luxury, and polidcal intrigue, and a frivolity in the interpretadon of 
the vows replaced the original zealous and austere spirit of the Order. Moreover, the 
Catholic Restoradon had led to a consolidadon of doctrine and authority, expressed by 
the glamour of die High Baroque papal court, which vied widi those of die absolute 
monarchies. As a result of such devdopments one finds, broadly speaking, that inside 
the Church die and-aesthedc approach to art of the period of the militant Counter-Re- 
formadon was now replaced by an aesthedc appredadon of ardsde quality. Hiis readi- 
ness to discriminate, which began under Pope Paul V, coincided in the pontificates of 
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Urban Vin, Innocent X, and Al e xa n d e r Vn (1655-67) with the maturity of the great 
Baroque individualists, Bernini, Cortona, Borromini, Saccfai, and Algardi, who received 
full official recognition. 

The turn to aestheticism in official religious circles is one of die di!crin£^ii«hing m^rlrf q£ 
the new era. Even if the arts remained an important weapon in die post-counter*re£br- 
matory arsenal, they had no longer the sole hmcdon to instruct and edify, but ahn to de- 
light. Every official pronouncement bean this out, beginning with Urban Vm’s well- 
known words, which he supposedly addressed to Bernini after ascending the papal 
dirone. ‘It is your great good luck, Cavaliere,' he is reported to have said, ‘to see Matteo 
Barberini pope; but we are even luckier in that the Cavaliere Bernini lives at die time 
of Our pontificate* - an unambiguous homage to artistic eminence. To what length 
aesthetic appreciation was carried becomes apparent from some highly interesting docu- 
ments which, though rather late, yet characterize the new attitude. A controversy arose 
between the Jesuits and the sculptor Legros regarding die placing of his statue of the 
Blessed Stanislas Kostka in S. Andrea al Quirinalc, Rome.^ The Jesuits rejected the artist’s 
request to move the statue from the htdc room of the Novitiate into one of the dupeb 
of the church, advancing the argument, among others, that there would be no relation- 
ship between the size of the figure and that of die chapel and, in addition, diat the figure 
would interfere widi the uniformity of the church, a principle on which Bernini, the 
architect, had insbted and which Prince Camillo Pamphili, the patron, had fully ac- 
cepted. 

The course taken by Seicento devotion, the ‘secularization’ of die Jesuit Order and 
the papal court, die aesthetic aspirations in cictical drdcs - all this would seem to mihtate 
against a resurgence of mysticism in art. Yet it happened, as is evidenced by a number 
of Roman sculptures and paintings roughly between 1650 and 1680, from Bernini’s 
St Teresa (Plate 51) to Gaulli’s frescoes in the Gesu (Plate 125). The same tendency is to 
be found outude Rome; as proof may be mentioned only the lace paintings of Gio- 
vanni Benedetto Castiglione or the works of Mattia Preti’s middle period (Plate 13 5 a). 
Bernini's late manner, in particular, reveab an intense spirituality at variance with the 
laxity of official devotion. 1 have pointed out that Bernini had dose contacts with the 
Jesuits (p. 5) and regularly practised St Ignatius’s Spiritual Exercises, While die Exercises 
owed their unparalleled success to the vivid appeal they made to the senses, which is also 
a hall-mark of Bernini’s work, their practical psychology, centred in the dehberate 
evocation of images, was essentially non-mystical. 

To what extent Bernini himself and othen were captivated by quietist mysticism is a 
question that would need further investigation. Italy produced no great mystics during 
the seventeenth century, but there seems to have existed a popular undercurrent whidi 
kept the mystic tradition alive. It is more than likely that Bernini had studied the writings 
of Dionysius the Areopagite,* and we have his own word for it that the Imttatian of 
Christy written by the late medieval mystic Thomas k Rempis (1380-1471), wm his 
favourite book, from which he used to read a chapter every night.’ It is in this di- 
rection, I believe, that one has to look in order to explain the alliance in many High 
Baroque works between Jesuit psycho-therapeutic directness and non-Jesuit mysticism. 
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THE AGE OF THE HIGH BAROQUE 
Rhetoric and Baroque Procedure 

Ecstasies and raptures are the psycho-physical conditions wUch designate the culmination 
of mystical activity. At many periods artists endeavoured to render not only diese con- 
ditions themselves but also the visions experienced in that exalted state of perception. 
What distinguishes the Baroque from earlier periods and even the High from the Early 
Baroque is that the beholder is stimulated to participate actively in the supra-natural 
manifestations of the mystic act rather than to look at it *from outside’. This is meant in 
a very specific sense, for it is evident that in many works from about 1640 on a dual 
vision is implied, since the method of representation suggests that the entire image of a 
saint and his vision is the spectator’s supra-natural experience. Bernini’s St Teresa, shown 
in rapture, seems to be suspended in mid-air (Plates 50 and 5 1), and this can only appear 
as reality by virtue of the implied visionary state of mind of the beholder. Or to give a 
later example: in Pozzo’s ceiling of S. Ignazio (Plate 129) ’illumination’ is granted to 
the saint in ecstasy, but to see the heavens open with the saint and his disciples riding on 
clouds - that is due to revelation granted to the spectator.^® Scarcely known to the Early 
Baroque, the dual vision was often pressed home with all the resources of illusionism 
during the High Baroque and supported by drama, light, expression, and gesture. 
Nodiing was left imdone to draw the beholder into the orbit of the work of art Mira- 
cles, wondrous events, supra-natural phenomena are given an air of verisimilitude; the 
improbable and unlikely is rendered plausible, indeed convincing. 

Representations of dual visions are extreme cases of an attempt to captivate the 
specutor through an appeal to the emotions. It is worth-while seeking a common de- 
nominator for this approach so obvious in a prominent ebss of High Baroque religious 
imagery. The technique of these artists is that of persuasion at any price. Persuasion is 
the central axiom of classical rhetoric. In an illuminating paper G. C. Argan has there- 
fore rightly stressed the strong influence of Aristode’s Rhetoric on Baroque procedure. 
Aristode devotes the entire second book of his Rhetoric to the rendering of the emotions 
because they are the basic human stuff through which persuasion is effected. The trans- 
mission of emotive experience was the main object of Baroque religious imagery, 
even in the works of such Baroque classicists as Andrea Sacchi.*^ With his technique of 
persuasion die artist appeals to a public that wants to be persuaded. In rhetoric, Aris- 
tode asserts, the principles of penuasion, in order to be persuasive, must echo common 
opinions. Similarly, the Baroque artist responded to the affective behaviour of the 
public and developed a rhetorical technique that assured easy communication. Thus the 
artists of this period made use of narrative conventions and a rhetorical language of ges- 
tures and expression that often strike the modem observer as hackneyed, insincere, dis- 
honest, or hypocritical. 

On die other side of the balance sheet are the growing awareness of personal style and 
the role assigned to inspiration and imagination and consequendy the value put on the 
sketch, the bozzetto, and the first rough idea, unchecked by the encumbrances of exe- 
cution. These new values, often uncommitted to current rhetorical usage, were to at- 
tain prominence during a later phase. 
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Patronage 

Nothing could be more misleading than to label- as has been done - the art of the en- 
tire Baroque period as the art of the Counter-Reformation. Tlic austere popes of die late 
sixteenth century and the great counter-reformatory saints would have been horrified 
by the sensuous and exuberant art of Bernini’s age and would also have been out of 
sympathy with die art policy of the popes of the Catholic Restoration. It was mainly due 
to Urban Vm Barbeiw (1623-44), Innocent X Pamphili (1644-55), and Alexander VII 
Chigi (1^55-67)1 ^d their famihes that Rome was given a new face, an appearance 
of festive splendour which changed the character of the city for good. In order to assess 
this transformation, one need only compare the gloomy ‘counter-reformatory’ palazzo 
type, exemplified by Domenico Fontana’s Lateran palace and the family palace of the 
Borghesc Pope Paul V, with such exhilarating structures as the Palazzo Barberini (Plate 
36 a) and the Palazzo Chigi-Odescalchi (Plate 67B), or the sombre church fii^ades of the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries with the imaginative and sparkling crea- 
tions of a slighdy later period, such as S. Andrea al Quirinale (Plate 6ob), S. Agnese 
(Plate 73), SS. Martma e Luca (Plate 82), and S. Maria della Pace (Plate 83); one need 
only think of Bernini's fountains (Plate 53), of the eladon experienced by generadon 
after generadon on the Piazza del Popolo (Plate 107), the Piazzas Navona and Cam- 
pitclli, and, above all, of the jubilant grandeur pervadmg the Piazza of St Peter’s (Plate 
65). Hiese prominent examples give an idea of the character and extent of papal 
patronage during the period under review. They also indicate that from Urban Vm’s 
reign on the most important buildmg tasks were handed on to the most disti ng uis he d 
architects, in contrast to the lack of discrimination often to be found in the earlier 
period; further, that the patrons sympathedcally accepted personal idiosyncrasies of 
style and the determinadon of ardsts and architects to solve each problem on its own 
ments. In contrast to the equalizing tendencies of the earlier phase, the variety of man- 
ner now becomes almost unbelievable, not only between architect and architect and not 
only between the early and late works of one master, but even between one master’s 
works of the same years (cf. Plate 6ob with 64B and 76A with 78B). Strong-willed in- 
dividualists make their entry. 

If all this be true, some popular misunderstandings should yet be corrected. Contrary 
to general opinion, most of the new churches built in Rome during this period were 
small, even very sznall, in size; the need for brge congregadonal churches was satisfied 
at an earlier period. Many of the finest structures of the Roman High Baroque, and 
precisely those which had also the greatest influence inside and outside Italy, arc monu- 
mental only in appearance, not in scale. Moreover, compared with the extension and 
diversity of papal, ecclesiastical, and aristocratic patronage under Paul V, artistic enter- 
prises under the following popes were considerably more limited. It would not be pos- 
sible, for instance, to list a series of frescoes between 1630 and 1650 comparable to those 
of the years 1608-17 (p. 47)- 

The High Baroque popes lavished vast sums on their private undertakings : Urban VIII 
on the Palazzo Barberini and Innocent X on the ‘Pamphih Centre , the Piazza Navona 
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with the Bunily palace and 5 . Agncse.** But thdr pnmuy objective^ ^^Tinng the 

ghunour and prestige of the papal court, remained St Peler\ and it wai the magnj. 
tuJe ofMus ta^ that depleted thdr resources. Immediatdy aBa Urhan'i aocewoii Ber- 
nini begaoi work on the Baidacchino (Plate $ 6 ) and was soon to be engaged on the 
reorganization of the whole area under the dome as well as on the pope s tomb (Plate 
52a). Regarding the pictorial decoration of the basilica, Urban's policy was lets clear- 
sighted. Although Andrea Sacchi began to punt in i(S25 and was kept busy for the next 
ten years, at first the pope also fiU ]>ack on older Florentine painters like Ciampelli and 
Passignano; Baglione too and even the aged and entirely outmoded Cavaliere d'Arpino 
received commissions for paintings. But apart firom Sacchi’s, the main burden lay on 
Lanfiranco’s and Cortona's shoulden. Other distinguished artists such as DomenichinGj| 
Valentin, Poussin, and Vouet had their share and, in addition, the very young Pelle- 
grini, Camassei, and Romanelli, who held out hopes of great achievement but in the 
light of history must be regarded as failures.^* In any case, during Urban's pontificate 
the work of decoration in St Peter's never stopped, and almost every year saw the be- 
ginning of a new enterprise. The tempo slackened under Innocent X, but Alexander VII 
once again pursued the continuation of the work with the utmost energy. Under him 
die two most prodigious contributions, the Cathedra of St Peter (Plate 57) and the 
Piazza, took shape. 

Compared with St Peter's, the patronage bestowed on the two papal palaces, the 
Vatican and die Quirinal, was negligible. In the Vadcan Urban had rooms painted by 
Abbadni and Romanelli, and although the latter's fircscoes in the Sala della Contessa 
Matilda (1637-42) are not devoid of charm, it is obvious that they cannot vie with the 
monumennd works of these years. On the whole, it can be stated that during this period 
the less distinguished commissions were in the hands of minor ardsts. This does not 
apply, however, to the one major operadon in the Quirinal palace, the decoradon of the 
Gallery, accomplished in Alexander's reign by all available talents under Pietro da Cor- 
tona's supervision (p. 218). 

The outstanding achievement of the entire epoch remains Bernini's work in and 
around St Peter's, executed over a period of almost two generadons. Though under- 
taken widiout a premeditated comprehensive programme on the part of the popes, diis 
work embodies the spirit of the Catholic Restoradon and, implicitly, that of the High 
Baroque more fully than any other complex of works of art in Rome, Italy, or Europe.^ 
In ever new manifestadons die perpetuity and triumph of the Church, die glory of 
faith and sacrifice are given expression, and diese highly charged symbols impress 
themselves on the beholder's eye and mind through their intense and impetuous visual 
language. 

Yet, while this cycle of monumental works seemed to propound Rome’s final vic- 
tory, the authority of the Holy See had already begun to wane. The Peace of West- 
phalia (1648), ending the Ihirty Yean War in Europe, made it evident that henceforth 
the powen would setde their quarrels widiout papal intercession. Moreover, in the 
coune of the century 'the authority of the Holy See' - in Ranke’s words - 'changed 
inevitably, if gradually, firom monarchic absolutism to die deliberadve methods of con- 
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sdtttdonal aristocracy’. Not unexpectedly, therefore, after the age of Bernini, Cortona, 
and Borromini Rome could no longer maintain her unchallenged ardsdc supremacy. 
Although Rome preserved much of her old vitality, a centrifugal shift of gravity to- 
wards the north and south may be observed in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury: Venice, Genoa, Piedmont, and Naples began to take the leading roles. 
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CHAPTER 8 

GIANLORENZO BERNINI 

<I598-i68o> 


Introduction 

Few data arc needed to outline the life's story of the greatest genius of the Italian Baroque. 
Bernini was bom at Naples on 7 December 1598, the son of a Neapolitan mother 
and a Florentine father. We have seen that his father Pietro was a sculptor of more than 
average talent and that he moved with his family to Rome in about 1605. Until his 
death seventy-five years later Gianlorcnzo left the dty only once for any length of dme, 
when he followed in 1665, at the height of his reputadon, I^uis XIV's call to Paris. With 
brief intermpdons his career led ftom success to success, and for more than fifty years, 
willingly or unwillingly, Roman ardsts had to bow to his eminence. Only Michel- 
angelo before him was held in similar esteem by the popes, the great, and the ardsts of his 
dme. Like Michelangelo he regarded sculpture as his calling and was, at the same dmc, 
architect, painter, and poet; like Michelangelo he was a bom craftsman and marble was 
his real element; like Michelangelo he was capable of almost superhuman concentradon 
and single-mindedness in pursuing a given task. But unlike the terrible and lonely 
giant of the sixteenth century, he was a man of infinite charm, a brilliant and witty 
talker, fond of conviviality, aristocradc in demeanour, a good husband and father, a 
first-rate organizer, endowed with an imparallded talent for creating rapidly and with 
case. 

His father’s aedvity in Paul V’s Chapel in S. Maria Maggiore determined the begin- 
ning of his career. It was thus that the pope’s and Cardinal Sdpione Borghesc’s attendon 
was drawn to the young prodigy and that he, a mere lad of nineteen, entered the orbit 
of the most lavish patron of the period. Until 1624 he remained in the service of the 
cardinal, creating, with brief intermpdons, the statues and groups which arc sdll in the 
ViUa Borghese. After Urban Vlll’s accession to the papal throne, his pre-eminent posi- 
don m the ardsdc life of Rome was secured. Soon the most important enterprises were 
concentrated in his hands, and ftom 1624 to the end of his days he was almost exclusively 
engaged on religious works. In February 1629, after Mademo’s death, he was appointed 
'Architect of St Peter’s’ and, although his aedvity in that church began as early as 1624 
with the commission of the Baldacchino (Plate 56), the majority of his sculptural, dc- 
coradve, and architectural contribudon lay between 1630 and his death. 

In the early i6aos he was one of the most sought-after portrait sculpton, but with the 
aocredon of monumental tasks on an unprecedented scale, less and less dme was left him 
for distracdons of this kind. In the later 1620s and in the thirdes he had to employ die 
help of assistants for such minor commissions, and from die last thirty-five years of his 
life hardly half a dozen portrait busts exist by his hand. The most extensive works * 
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tombs, statues, chapek, churches, fountains, monuments, and the Square of St Peter s - 
crowd into the three pontificates of Urban VIU, Innocent X, and Alexander VII. 
Although he was active to the very end, it was only during the last years that |pm- 
missions thinned out. From all we can gather, this was due to the general d^Ah of 
artistic activity rather than to a decline of his creative capacity in old age. His work;^ a 
painter was mainly confmed to the 1620s; later he hardly touched a brush and preferred 
using professional painters to express his ideas. Most of his important architectural de- 
signs, on the other hand, belong to the later years of his life, particularly to the period of 
Alexander VII’s reign. ‘ 


Sculpture 
Stylistic Development 

It is not quite easy in Bernini’s case to ascertain with precision caesuras in the develop- 
ment of his style. The reason is simple: for about fifty years he worked simultaneously 
on a number of great enterprises and many of them were carried out over long periods, 
while changes and alterations were incorporated as long as the progress of the work per- 
mitted. Thus he needed nine years to finish the Baldacchino, ten years for the Longinus, 
thirteen for the Cathedra, and almost twenty for the tomb of Urban VIII. Nevertheless, 
his approach to sculpture underwent considerable transformations which can be asso- 
ciated, by and large, with definite periods of his life. 

To the earliest group of works, datable between 1615 and 1617, belong the Goat 
Amalthea with the Infant Jupiter and a Satyr (Borghese GaUcry), the St Lawrence (Florence, 
Contini Bonacossi Collection) and the St Sebastian (Lugano, Thyssen-Bomemisza 
Collection), and in addition the Santoni and Vigevano busts (S. Prassede and S. Maria 
sopra Minerva, Rome). All these works show, in spite of their Mannerist des, an 
extraordinary freedom, an energy and perfccdon of surface treatment which lift them 
far above the mass of mediocre contemporary productions. The next phase begins with 
the Aeneas and Anchises of 1618-19 (Plate 46A), the fint monumental group for Car- 
dmal Scipione Borghese. A work of this size required considerable discipline, and wc sec 
the young Bernini - probably advised by his father - returning to a composition more 
decidedly Mannerist than any of his previous sculptures. The screw-like build-up of the 
bodies has a well-established Mannerist pedigree (figura serpefttinata), also to be (bund in 
the father’s work, while the precision, vigour, and firmness of the execution clearly rep- 
resent an advance beyond the earliest phase. The next statues, following in rapid suc- 
cession, demonstrate an amazing process of emancipation which is hardly equalled iso 
the whole history of sculpture. One may follow this from the Neptune and Triton, made 
to crown a fishpond in Cardinal Montalto’s garden (1620, now Victoria and Albert 
Museum), to the Rape <f Proserpina (1621-2), the David (1623 ; Plate 46B), and the Apollo 
and Daphne (1622-5, for Scipione Borghese, Borghese Gallery, Rome). A new ty^ of 
sculpture had emerged. Hellenistic antiquity and Annibale Carracci s Famese ceiling 
were the fwgtial guides to Bernini’s revolutionary conceptions.* Some of die new 
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piindples may be summaxized : all these figures show a transitory moment, the climax of 
an action, and the beholder is drawn into their orbit by a variety of devices. Their im- 
mediicy and near-to-life quality are supported by the realism of detail and die di£Sx^ 
entiation of texture which make the dramatic incident all the more impressive. One 
nee 4 gnily compare Bernini's DaviJ with statues of David of previous centuries, such as 
DonateDo’s or Michelangelo’s, to realize the decisive break with the past: instead of a 
self-contained piece of soilptuie, a figure striding through space almost mcMcingly en- 
gages die observer. 

With the St Bibiana (1624-6, S. Bibiana, Aome; Plate 47A) begins the long series ot 
religious statues which required a change of spirit, if not of sculptural principles. Here 
for the first time Bernini expressed in sculpture the typically seventeenth-century sensi- 
bility so well known from Reni’s paintings. Here also for the first time the f^ of die 
drapery seems to support, and to participate in, the mental attitude of the figure. Latei, 
he increasingly regarded garments and draperies as a means to sustain a spiritual concept 
by an abstract play of folds and crevasses, of light and shade. The next decisive step in the 
conquest of the body by the dramatically conceived drapery is the monumental Lon- 
ginus (1629-38, St Peter’s; Plate 47B). Three strands of folds radiate from a nodal point 
under die left arm towards the large vertical cataract of drapery, leading the eye in a 
subde way to the stone image of the Holy Lance, a rehc of which is preserved in the 
crypt under the statue. Thus the body of St Longinus is almost smothered under the 
weight of the mande, which seems to follow its own laws. 

A parallel development will be found in Bernini’s busts. Those of the 1620s are pensive 
and calm, with a simple silhouette and plastic, firm folds of draperies. A long series of 
these ’static’ but psychologically penetrating busts survives from the small head of Paul 
V (1618, Borghese Gallery; Plate 54A) to die busts of Gregory XV, of Cardinal £s- 
coubleau de Sourdis (S. Bruno, Bordeaux), of Monsignor Pedro de Foix Montoya (S. 
Maria di Monserrato, Rome), to the early busts of Urban VIII and that of Francesco 
Barberini (Washington, National Gallery, Kress Collection), to name only the most im- 
portant ones. The bust of Sdpione Borghese of 1632 (Rome, Borghese Gallery; Plate 
54b), by contrast, has a dynamic quality; ’ the head is shown in momentary movement, 
the lively eye seems to fix the beholder, and the half open mouth, as if about to speak, 
engages him in conversation. Similarly dynamic is the arrangement of the drapery, on 
which the lights play and flicker and which therefore seems in permanent movement. 

Thus, with this bust and the sUtue of Longinus a new phase begins in Bernini’s work. 
If one wants to attach to them a terminological label, they may be called ’High Baro- 
que’. The new importance conferred upon the drapery as a prominent factor in sup- 
tporting the emotional impact of the work will be found during the same years in die 
paintings of Cortona or Lanfranco, and even in those of an artist like Reni. One may 
compare the Virgin in Reni’s Assumption in Genoa of 1616-17 (Plate i6b) widi that of 
his Madonna of the Rosary of 1630-1 (Bologna, Pinacoteca); only the latter shows pas- 
sages of heavy self-contained drapery similar to die vertical fiill of Longinus’s mande. 

But Bernini did not immediately pursue the newly opened path. On die contrary, 
during the 1630s diere was a brief pause, a classical recession, probably not uninfluenced 
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by die increasing pressure from die camp of the more emphatic upholden of the 
doctrine. To this phase belong, among othen, die tomb of the Countess Matilda in 
St Peter s (i 633 "^) the large relief of the Pasce Oves Afras inside the portico over the 

central door of die basilica (1633-46) ; in addition, the head of the Medusa (1636?, Rome, 
Palazzo dei Conservatori) and some portrait busts, above all those of Paolo Giordano II 
Orsini, Duke of Braedano (Casde, Braedano), and of Thomas Baker (1638, Vktoria 
and Albert Museum) ; finally, some of Bernini's weakest worb, such as the Memorial 
Inscnprion fisr Urban VIII in S. Maria in Araceh (1634) and the Memorial Statue of 
Urban VIII in die Palazzo dei Conservatori (1635-40). The contribution of assistants in 
the execution of all these works varies, and none can lay claim to complete authentidty. 

What may be called Bernini's middle period, the years from about 1640 to the mid 
fifties, must be regarded as the most important and most creative of his whole career. It 
was during these years that the final des^ of the tomb of Urban VIII took shape (be- 
gun 1628, but carried out mainly between 1639 and 1647, St Peter's; Plate 52A), that he 
developed a revolutionary type of funeral monument (Maria Raggi, 1643, S. Maria so- 
pra Minerva), and - most decisive - conedved the idea of unifying all the arts to one 
overwhelming eficct while at the same time discovering the potentialities of concealed 
and directed light (Raimondi Chapel, S. Pietro in Montorio, c. i642r-6, and Comaro 
Chapel, S. Maria della Vittoria, 1645-52; Plate 50). During these yean, too, he placed 
for the fint time a monumentalized rustic fountain into the centre of a square (Four 
Riven Fountain, Piazza Navona, 1648-51; Plate 532), radically revised die classical 
concept of beauty (Truth Vrtveikd, 1646-52, Borghese GaUery), found a new solution 
for the old problem of the truncated chest in busts (Francis I i*Este, 1650-1, Elkense 
Gallery, Modena), and designed the new type of the Baroque equestrian monument 
(Constantine, begun 1654, but not finished until 1668, Scala Regia, Vatican; Plate 59B). 
It is impossible to overestimate the significance of the ideas mcorporated in these works, 
not only for the Roman setting but for the next hundred years ot Italia n and, indeed, 
European art. 

The transition to his latest manner may be observed in the works from the early six- 
ties onwards. With the one exception of the Hahakkuk (1655-61, S. Maria del Popolo; 
Plate 48 a), all his later figures sliow the over-long and slender limbs which he first gave 
to the Truth Unveiled. One may follow the development towards the conception 
of more and more attenuated bodies from the Daniel (1655-7, Chigi Chapel, S. Maria 
del Popolo) to the Mary Magdalen in Siena Cathednd (1661-3; Plate 48B), further 
to the Angels at the tides of the Chair of the Cathedra (cast in 1665) and the Angeb fijr 
the Ponte S. Angelo (1668-71, S, Andrea delle Frattc [Plate 49. A and b] and Ponte S. 
Angelo) ^ with their ethereal bodies and extremely elongated extremities. And p a r allel 
with this ‘gothidzing’ tendency the treatment of garments becomes increasingly inj- 
petuous, turbulent, and sophisticated. They lose more and more the character of real 
material and must be viewed as abstract patterns capable of conveying to the beholder 
a feeling of passionate spirituality. In the case of the Mary Magdalen, for instance, the 
sweep and counter-sweep of two ropes of tightly twisted folds cutting right across the 
body sublimely expre s s the saint's agony and suspense. Similarly, die gnef of die Ponte 
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S. Angdo Angels over Christ*sFMik)His j«flectedin dlifiint wqrsin tiick wind4^ 
draperies. The Crown of Thoms held by one of them is echoed by the poweifiil^ wavy 
arc of the drapery which defies all attempts at riitioiial expLuiatioiii. By contrast, the 
more delicate and tender mood of the Angel with the Supetscription is expressed and 
sustained by the drapery crumpled into nervous folds which roll op testify at the 
lower end. 

In the early seventies Bernini drew the last consequences. One may study the change 
from Constantine’s horse to the similar horse of the equestrian monument of Louis XIV 
(i66sh77, Versailles), or even from the authentic bozzetto, to be dated 1670 (Borghesc 
Gallery), to the execution of the actual work, which was nearing completion in 1673, 
and it wiH be found that between the model and the marble there was a fiirther and 
last advance in the dynamic omamcntalizadon of form. The garments of the bronze 
angels on the altar of the Cappella del Sacramento (St Peter’s, 1673-4) show this ten- 
dency developed to its utmost limit. Parallel with this went an inclination to replace the 
diagonals, so prominent during the middle period, by horizontak and verticals, to play 
with meandering curves or to break angular folds abruptly, and to deepen crevices and 
furrows. Nobody can overlook the change firom the Ecstasy of St Teresa (1645-52; Plate 
51) to the Blessed Lodovica Alhertoni (1674, S. P^cesco a Ripa; Plate 59A) or from the 
portrait bust of Francis I (1650-1) to that of Louis XIV (1665, Versailles; Plate 55B). In 
his latest bust - that of Gabriele Fonseca (r. 1668-75, S. Lorenzo in Lucina; Plate 117B) 
- it is evident how strongly these compositional devices support the emotional tension 
expressed in the head. 

Beniini’s turn, in his later years, to an austere and, one is tempted to say, classical 
framework for his compositions shows that he was not independent of the prevalent ten- 
dencies of the period. But in his case it is just the contrast between violently strained 
plastic masses and axial control which give his late work an unequalled dramatic and 
ecstatic quality. 


Sculpture with One and Many Views 

It is one of the strange and ineradicable misapprehensions, due, it seems, to Heinrich 
Woelfflin’s magnetic influence, that Baroque sculpture presents many points of view.’ 
The contrary is the case, and nobody has made this clearer than the greatest Baroque 
artist - Bernini himself. Many readers may, however, immediately recall the Borghesc 
Gallery sutues and groups which, standing firee in the centre of the rooms, invite the 
beholder to go round them and inspect them from every side. It is usually forgotten 
that dick present position is of fairly recent date and that each of these works was 
originally placed against a wall. Right from the beginning Bernini ‘anchored’ his sutues 
firmly to their surroundings and with advancing yean found new and characteristic de- 
vices to assure that they would be viewed firom pre-selected points. 

It is, of course, Renaissance sutuary that comes to mind when we think of sculpture 
conceived for one main aspect. Most Renaissance figures leave not a shadow of doubt 
about the principal view, since by and large they are worked like rdie& widi bodies and 
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extremities ex t e n d ing widiout overltppisigt in an ideal forward plane. Quite different 
arc Benuni s figures: they extend in depth and often display complex arrangements of 
contrasting spatial planes and movemients. The difference may be studied in the Chigi 
Chapd in S. Maria del P^lo, where Bernini designed his Habakkuk (Plate 48A) as a 
counterpart to Lorenzetd’s Raffitclcsquc/twaii. In contradistinction to the latter’s relief- 
like character, Bernini’s figure, or rather group, does not offer a coherent ‘relief-plane’, 
but emphatically projects and recedes in the third dimenrion. In addition to the contrap- 
postal arrangement of Habakkuk’s legs, torso, and head and the pointing arm cutting 
across the body, there is the angel turned into the niche. And it is just as we see 
Habakkuk in the firontal view that the angel appears most foreshortened. But viewing 
the group a: a whole, we note that the angel’s action (his gripping the prophet by a 
lock of the hair and pointing across the room, in the direction of Daniel’s niche) is fiiUy 
defined from the exact central position fiicing the niche, and it is only from this stand- 
point that all the parts, such as the combined play of the legs and arms of the two figures, 
can be seen as a meaningful pattern.* In order to perceive the body and arms of the angel 
fully extended, the beholder has to step far to the right; but then Habakkuk’s pose and 
movement arc no longer co-ordinated, nor docs the whole group present an integrated, 
coherent view. Thus, once the beholder relinquishes the principal aspect, new views 
may appear in his field of vision, yet they are always partial ones which reveal details 
otherwise hidden, without, however, contributing to a clarification of the overall design. 

The result of this analysis may safely be generalized; we are, in fact, concerned with an 
essential problem in Baroque sculpture. It appean then that Bemim’s statues ate con- 
ceived in depth and that the sensation of their spatial organization should and ^rill al- 
ways be realized, but chat they arc nevertheless composed as images for a single princi- 
pal viewpoint. One must even go a step further in order to get this problem into proper 
fcxrus. Bernini's figures not only move fmely in depth but seem to belong to tlie same 
space in which the beholder lives. Differing firom Renaissance sutuary, his figures need 
the continuum of space surrounding them and without it they would lose their raison 
d'etre. Thus the David aims his stone at an imaginary Goliath who must be assumed to be 
somewhere in space near the beholder; the Bibiana is shown in mute commumcation 
with God the Father, who, painted on the vault above her, spreads his arms as if to re- 
ceive her into the empyrean of saints; Longinus looks up to the heavenly light falling in 
from the dome of St Peter’s; Habakkuk points to the imaginary labourers in the field 
while the angel of God is about to remove him to Daniel’s den across die space in which 
the spectator stands. The new conceptual position may now be stated more pointedly: 
Bernini’s statues breathe, as it were, the same air as the beholder, are so ‘real that they 
even share the space continuum with him, and yet remain picture-like works of art in 
a specific and limited sense: for although dicy stimulate die beholder to circulato, thc'Sti^ 
require the correct viewpoint not only to reveal their space-absorbing and space-pbie- 
trating qualities, but also to grasp fully the meaning of the acdon or theme represented. 
To be sure, it is Bernini’s persistent rendering of a transitory moment that makes the 
one-view aspect unavoidable: the climax of an action can be wholly revealed from one 

viewpoint done. 
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WWle Bernini aceepBonaiiewioi*ii«i^^ 

tiire withoneview>aboincot|»wwml>»<io ^ mrm tl Friimi cfMmieriititmi. 

He takes advantage, in other wofdSt of tnc MTOiWIill UWUlll XffOItt tne isinitatioiis ini. 
oosed by the stone. Many of his figoiw and gto^ cinrifr offlMR dm me block, hi 
Lonoifiiisfor instance of no less than five- and dworisti, in the first 

place Benvenuto CcUim, discussed whether a piece oflcsd|itiiMilKMU have one or num 
views. Their verdict was a foiegonc coodusioii. Giavaani Bolopu in hb Jtapr e/ tk 
Sahines (iS 79 -^ 3 ) showed how to translaee theory miD practice and gave a group of 
several figures an in&ute number ofequaSy valid viewpoiniL Tbepnspagatim ofmul- 
tipJe viewpomts in sculpture came in die wake of a deepapmtoai ebimge, ^thesoadly 
ekrated s^ptor of the sixteenth century, reiuMing to be a mere craAman, thought in 
toms of small models of wax or clay, Tbua be created, unimpeded by die material 
xescriedons of the block. The Renauunce cooorpdon of sculpture as the art of working 
in stone (* the art of subtracting ’) began to be turned into the art of working in day and 
wax ('modelling', which is done by addling - fi>r Michelangelo a painterly occupation), 
and dhis sixteentlKentary revolution ultimately led to the decay of sculpture in the 
nineteenth century. Although Bernini could not accept the many views of Mannerist 
statuary because they would interfere with his care^y planned subjecM>bject (be- 
holder-work) relationship and, moreover, would prevent the perception at a glance of one 
centre of energy and one climax of action, he did not return to the Renaissance limita- 
tions dictated by the block-form, since he wanted to wed his statues to the surrounding 
space. By combining the single viewpoint of Renaissance statues with the freedom 
achieved by the Maimerists, Bernini laid the foundation for his new, Baroque, concep- 
tion of sculpture. 

Only on rare occasions did he conceive works for multiple viewpoints. This happened 
vdien the conditions under which his works were to be seen went beyond his control. 
Such is die case of the angels for the Ponte S. Angelo, which had to have a variety of 
viewpoints for the people crossing die bridge. These angels clearly present three equally 
&vourable views - from the left, the right, and the centre; but they do not oficr coher- 
ent views either in pure profile or from the back, for these aspects arc invisible to the 
passers-by. 

During his middle period Bernini brought new and most important ideas to bear 
upon die problem of d^cd viewpoints. He placed the group of St Teresa and the Angel 
in a deep niche under a protective architectural canopy (Plates 50 and 51), and this 
makes it virtually impossible to see the work unless the beholder stands in the nave of the 
diUQdi exaedy on the central axis of die Comaro Chapel. Enshrined by the framing lines 
of the architecture, the group has an essentiaUy pictorial character; one may liken it 
to a tableau vivant. The same is true of later designs whenever circumstances permitted. 
The Cadiedra was conceived like an enormous colourful picture framed by the columns 
of the Baldacchino (Plate 56). Similarly, the pictorial concepts of the Constantine and the 
Blessed Lodovica Albertoni are revealed only by the correct standpoint inside die portico 
of St Peter’s and die nave of S. Francesco a Ripa respectively (Plate 59, A and b). But 
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indcedt Ac cmfiiDjr comrived framing devices almost force upon the spectator the 
oirtect viewing poritioiL 

In spile of Aeir tJfkmi vivmt character, all Aese worb are sdll vigorously three- 
dimendooal and vigoroudy 'alive'; they are neiAer reliefr nor relegated to a limited 
space. They act on a stage of potentially unlimited extension. They still share, therefere. 
our space conthuium, but at Ae s a m e time they are far removed from us: Acy are 
strange, visionary, unapproachable - like apparitions from another world. 

Colour and Light 

It is evident Aat Bernini’s pictorial approach to sculpture cannot be dissociated from two 
other aspects, colour and light, whiA require special attention. 

Polychrome marble sculpture is rather exceptional in Ae history of European art. The 
link wi A Ae uncoloured marbles of ancient Rome was never en Aely broken, and it is 
characteristic that in Florence, for instance, polychromy was almost exclusively reserved 
for popular worb made of cheap materials. But during Ae late sixteenA century it be- 
came fashionable in Rome and elsewhere to combine white marble heaA wiA coloured 
busts, in imiution of a trend in late antique sculpture. The naturalistic clement implicit in 
such worb never had any attraction for Bernini. The use of composite or polychrome 
materiab would have interfered wiA his unified conception of bust or figure. In his 
Diary Ae Sieur de Chantelou informs us Aat Bernini regarded it as Ae sculptor’s most 
difficult usk to produce Ac impression and e£f^ of colour by means of Ae white taarble 
alone. But in a Aflfercnt sense polychromy was extremely important to him. He needed 
polychrome settings and Ae alliance of bronze and marble figures as much for Ae 
articulation, cmphLis, and difrerentiation of meaning as for Ae unrealistic pictorial 
impression of his large compositions. It may be argued Aat he followed an esublished 
voguc.^ To a certain extent this is true. Yet m his hmA polychromy became a device of 
subtlety hiAerto unknown. 

Bernini’s tomb of Urban VIII (Plate 52A) certainly follows Ae polychrome pattern 
of Ae older counterpart, Guglielmo della Porta’s tomb of Paul III. But in Bernini’s 
work Ae white and dark areas are much more carefully balanced and commumcate a 
Astinct meaning. The whole central portion is of dark, partly gilded bronze. Ac sarco- 
phagus, Ac life>-like figure of DeaA, and Ac papal statue, i.c. all Ac parts directly con- 
cerned wiA Ae deceaKd. Unlike Aese wiA Aeir magic colour and light efiects, Ae 
white marble allegories of Charity and Justice have manifestly a Ais-worldly quahty. 
It is Aese figures wiA their human reactions and Aeir s ens ua l and appealing surfree tex- 
ture Aat form a transition between Ac beholder and Ac papal statue, which by virtue of 
its sombre colour alone seems &r removed from our sphere of life. 

More complex are the colour relationships in Bemim’s later work. The Comaro 
Chapel is, of course, Ac most perfixt example. In Ac lowest, Ac human zone, Ae be- 
holder is faced wiA a colour harmony of warm and glowing tones in red, green, and 
yellow. St Teresa's vision, Ac fixal point of Ac whole composition, is Aamatically ac- 
centuated by Ae contrast between Ac dark firaming colunms and Ac highly polished 
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whiteness of the group. Other stimuli are brought into play to emphasize the unusual 
character of the event which shows the saint’s mystical union with Christ as a seraph 
pierces her heart with the fiery arrow of divine love. The vision takes place in an imagin- 
ary realm on a large doud, magically suspended in mid-air before an iridescent alabaster 
background. Moreover, concealed and directed light is used in support of the dramatic 
climax to which the beholder becomes a wimess. The light (dls through a window of 
yellow glass hidden behind the pediment and is materialized, as it were, in the golden 
rays encompassing the group.* 

It is often observed that Bernini drew here on his experience as stage designer. Al- 
though this is probably correct, it distracts from the real problem. For this art is no less 
and no more 'theatrical* than a Late Gothic altarpiece repeating a scene from a mystery 
play, frozen into permanence. In another chapter the symbolic religious connotations of 
light were discussed (p. 28). Bernini’s approach to the problem of light is in a clearly 
defined pictorial tradition of which the examples in Baroque painting are legion. The 
directed heavenly Ught, as used by Bernini, sanctifies the objects and persons struck by it 
and singles them out as recipients of divine Grace. The golden rays along which the light 
seems to travel have yet another meaning. By contrast to the calm, diffused light of die 
Renaissance, this directed light seems fleeting, transient, impermanenL Impermanence is 
its very essence. Directed hght, therefore, supports the beholder’s sensation of the tran- 
sience of the scene represented: we realize that the moment of divine 'illumination’ 
paves as it comes. With his directed Ught Bernini had found a way of bringing home to 
the faithful an intensified experience of the supra-natural. 

No sculptor before Bernini had attempted to use real Ught in this way. Here in the am- 
bient air of a chapel he did what painters tried to do in their pictures. If it is accepted that 
he translated back into the three dimensions of real life the illusion of rcaUty rendered by 
painters in two dimensions, an important insight into the specific character of his pic- 
torial approach to sculpture has been won. His love for chromatic settings now becomes 
fully intelUgible. A work like the Comaro Chapel was conceived in terms of an enor- 
mous picture. 

This is true of the chapel as a whole. Higher up the colour scheme Ughtens and on the 
vaulting the painted sky opens. Angels have pushed aside the clouds so that the heavenly 
Ught issuing from the Holy Dove can readi the zone in which the mortals Uvc. The 
figure of the seraph, brother of the angels painted in the clouds, has descended on the 
beams of Ught. 

Along the side walls of the chapel, above the doon, appear the members of the Cor- 
naro family kneeling behind pric-dieus and disciusing the miracle that takes place on the 
altar. They live in an illusionist architecture which looks like an extension of the space in 
which the beholder moves. 

In spite of the pictorial character of die design as a whole, Bernini differentiated here 
as in other cases between various degrees of reaUty. The members of the Comaro family 
seem to be aUve like ourselves. They belong to our space and our world. The supra^ 
natural event of Teresa’s vision is raised to a sphere of its own, removed from that of the 
beholder mainly by virtue of the isolating canopy and die heavenly Ught.* Finally, much 
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less tangible is the unfathomable infinity of die luminous empyrean. The beholder is 
drawn into this web of relationships and becomes a witness to the mysterious hierarchy 
ascending from man to saint and Godhead. 

In all the large works from the middle period on, directed and often concealed light 
plays an overwhelmingly important part in producing a convincing impression of mir- 
acle and vision. Bernini solved the problem first in the Raimondi Chapd in S. Pietro in 
Montorio (c. i642r-6). Standing in the dim light of the chapel, the spectator looks into 
the altar-recess and sees, brighdy lit as if by magic, the Ecstasy of St Fronds^ Francesco 
Baratta’s relief. Later,' Bernini used essentially similar devices not only for the Comaro 
Chapel and for the Cathedra, but also for the Constantine, the Blessed Lodovica Albertoni, 
and, on a much larger scale, m the Church of S. Andrea al Quirinale (Plate 6ib). 

At the same time, colour symphonies become increasingly opulent and impressive. 
Witness the tomb of Maria Raggi (1643, S. Maria sopra Minerva) with its sombre har- 
mony of black, yellow, and gold; or the wind-swept colourfiil stucco curtain behind the 
Constantine, a motif that has not one but four different functions: as a forcible support of 
the Emperor's movement, as a device to relate the monument to the size of the niche, 
as the traditional * emblem* of royalty, and as a fantastic pictorial clement. Wimess die 
jasper palls which he used only in such late works as the Lodovica Albertoni and the tomb 
of Alexander Vll; or the alur in the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament in St Peter's 
(1673-4), where coloured marbles, gilt bronze, and lapis lazuli combine into a picture 
of sublime beauty which expresses symbolically the immaterial pcrfecdon of the angelic 
world and the radiance of God. 

With his revolutionary approach to colour and light, Bernini opened a development 
of immeasurable consequences. It is not suifidendy realized that the pictorial concepts of 
the mature Bernini furnish the basis not only for many later Roman and North Italian 
works, but above all for the Austrian and German Baroque. Even the colour and light 
orgies of the Asam brothers add nodiing essentially new to die repertory of Bernini’s 
ideas. 


The Transcending of Traditional Modes 

Bernini's way of conceiving his large works in pictorial terms had a further revolu- 
tionary result: the traditional separation of the arts into clearly defined species or cate- 
gories became obsolete and even nonsensical. What is the group of St Teresa and the Angela 
Is it sculpture in the round or is it a relief? Neither term is applicable. On the one hand, 
the group cannot be dissociated from the aedicule, the background, and the rays of light; 
on the other, it has no relief-ground in the proper sense of the word, nor is it framed as 
a relief should be. In other words, Bernini created a species for which no term exists in 
our vocabulary. 

Moreover, even the borderline between painting, sculpture, and architecture becomes 
fluid. Whenever given the opportunity, Bernini let his imagery flow from a unified con- 
cept which makes any dissection impossible. His own time was fully aware of this. In the 
words of Bernini’s biographer, Filippo Baldinucd, it was 'common knowledge diat he 
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was the fiist who undertook to unite architecture, sculpture and painting in such a way 
that they together make a beautiful whole*. The Comaro Chapel is the supreme ex- 
ample. We have seen how the painted sky, die sculptured group, and the real and 
fingned architecture are firmly interlocked. Thus, only if we view the whole are the 
parts fully intelligible. This is also true of Bemini*s primarily architectural works, as 
will be shown later in this chapter. The creation of new species and the fusion of all the 
arts enhance the beholder's emotional participation: when all the barriers are down, life 
and art, real existence and apparition, melt into one. 

In the Cathedra of St Peter in the apse of die basilica (1656-66; Plates 56 and 57), Ber- 
nini's most complex and, due to its place and symbolic import, most significant work, 
the various points here made may be fully studied. We noted before how the whole was 
conceived like a picturesque fata morgana to be seen from a distance through the columns 
of the Baldacchino. Only from a near standpoint is it possible to discern the subde inter- 
play of multicoloured marble, gilt bronze, and stucco, all bathed in the yellow light 
spreading from the centre of the angelic Glory. No differentiation into species is possible: 
die window as well as the transitions from flat to full relief and then to firee-standing figures 
penetrating far into space make up an indivisible whole. The beholder finds himself in a 
world which he shares with saints and angels, and he feels magically drawn into the or- 
bit of the work. What is image, what is reality? The very borderline between the one 
and die other seems to be obliterated. And yet, in ^ite of the vast scale and spatial exten- 
sion, die composition is most carefully arranged and balanced. The colour scheme light- 
ens progressively from die marble pedestals to the bronze throne with gilt decorations 
and the golden angels of the Glory.^^ The gilded rays spread their protecting fingen 
over the whole width of the work and enhance, at the same dme, the visual concentra- 
tion on the symbolic focus, the area of the throne. Movements and gestures, even in 
different spatial layers, are intimately related. Thus the nervous and eloquent hands of 
St Ambrose and St Athanasius, shown on Plate 58A, appear like contrapuntal expressions 
of the same theme. 

Bernini's new and unorthodox way of stepping across traditional boundaries and har- 
nessing all the arts into one overwhelming effect baffles many specutors. Even those who 
rise in defence of similar phenomena in the case of modem art cannot forgive Bernini 
for having transgressed the established modes of artistic expression.^^ It is dear that his 
imagery will capture our imagination only if we are prepared to break down intellectual 
fences and concede to him what we willingly do before a Gonzalez or a Giacometti or 
a Moore. 


New Iconographical Types 

No less important and influential than Bernini's new artistic principles and, naturally, in- 
separable from diem were the changes he brought about over a wide choice of subjects. 
Only detailed studies would reveal the full range of his innovations. Aldiough deeply 
consdous of, and indebted to, tradition, he approached every new usk with a fresh and 
independent mind and developed it in a new direction. He became the greatest creator of 
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iconographical types of the Italian Baroque and his conception of the saint, of tombs, the 
equestrian statue, of portraiture, and fountains remained unchallenged for a hundred 
years. 

The tomb of Urban VIII (Plate 52A) established the new type of the papal monu- 
ment. Looking back via Guglielmo della Porta's tomb of Paul III to Michelangelo’s 
Medici Tombs, Bernini achieved an ideal balance between a commemorative and a cere- 
monial monument, and it is this concept that many later sculpton endeavoured to fol- 
low with more or less success (p. 292). In the late tomb of Alexander VII (1671-8; 
Plate 52 b), Bernini stressed the contrast between the impermanence of life (Death with 
hour-glass) and the unperturbed faith of the praying pope. But this idea, which corre- 
sponded so well with Bernini's own convictions on the threshold of death, was too per- 
sonal to find much following. When it was taken up during the eighteenth century, the 
concept had changed: Death was no longer checked by the certainty of salvation 
through faith and held nothing but terror for those whom he threatens with permanent 
extinction. 

At the beginning of the 1640s Bernini brought a completely new approach to the 
problem of smaller funeral monuments with his designs of the ValtriniandMerenda me- 
morials, both executed by studio hands, and the tomb of Maria Raggi, a work of the 
highest quality. He rejected the isolating architectural framework; and in the Valtrini 
and Raggi tombs a ^elicf-portrait of the deceased is carried by Death and by putd re- 
spectively. It was three generations later, in the Age of Enlightenment, that this type 
finally supplanted that with the deceased in an attitude of devotion (p. 294). 

Equally momentous is his contribution to the history of portraiture. The Scipiane Bor^^ 
ghese of 1632 (p. 98) may safely be regarded as the first High Baroque portrait bust. 
From the mid thirties dates one of the most remarkable portrait busts of the whole his- 
tory of art, that of Costarua Buonarelli (Florence, Bargello ; Plate 5 sa). It is Bernini's only 
private portrait bust and is therefore done without the deliberate stylization of the other 
works of this period. One may well believe that the stormy love affair Bernini had with 
this fierce and sensual woman was the talk of the town. What is historically so impor- 
tant about this work is that it opens the history of modem portraiture in sculpture. All 
the barriers have fallen : here is a woman of the people, neither beautified nor heroized, 
and 'contact’ with her is direct and instantaneous. In his busts of King Charles 1 (de- 
stroyed),” Francis 1 of Este, and Louis XIV (Plate 55B), by contrast, Bernini created the 
official Baroque type of the absolute sovereign. His intentions and procedure can be fully 
derived from the diary entries of the Sieur de Chantelou.” He approached such busts 
with the idea of conveying nobility, pride, heroism, and majesty. In this he was so suc- 
cessful that no Baroque sculptor could ever forget Bernini’s visual rendering of these- ab- 
stract notions. Similarly, he gave the Baroque equestrian statue with the rearing horse a 
heroic quality and invested it with drama and dynamic movement not only in his C<wi- 
stantine but also in the ill-starred monument of Louis XIV which stands now, trans- 
formed into a Marcus Curtius, near the ‘Bassin des Suisses’ in the gardens of Versailles. 

Even more radical than all these innovations was Bernini s contribution to the history 
of the Baroque fountain. A tradition of fbiuitains with figures existed in Florence radier 
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dian Rome, and it was this tradition that Bernini took up and revoludonixed. His early 
Neptune and Triton for the Villa Montalto (1620, now Victoria and Albert Museum) ii 
evidence of the link with Florentine founuins.^^ Widi hu Triton Fountain in die Piazza 
Barberini {c. 1637; Plate 53 a) he broke entirely with the older formal treatment. Far re- 
moved from the decorative elegance of Florentine fountains, diis massive structure con- 
fronts the beholder with a sculptural entity as integral as a natural growth. Sea-god, 
shell, and frsh are welded into an organic whole, and nobody can fail to be captivated by 
the fidry-tale atmosphere of such a creation. 

All recollection of symmetry and architectural structure has disappeared in the Fon- 
tana del Moro in Piazza Navona (1653-5), where Bernini used the same constituent ele- 
ments; maritime divinity, shell, and dolphin. But these elements are now animated by 
dramatic action; we witness a transitory moment in the contest between the ‘Moro’ and 
his prey. Entirely different considerations had to be taken into account for the design 
of the large fountain in the centre of the same Piazza (Plate 53B). Bermni had to erect a 
monument sufficiently large to emphasize effectively the centre of the long square witbii* 
out disturbing its unity. At the same time the fountain had to be related to the fii^de of * 
S. Agnese without competing with it. A ‘natural’ rock.^* washed by ample springs, 
pierced by openings in the long and short axes and crowned by the huge Egyptian 
needle: barrier and link, accompaniment to the towers and contrast; expansive and 
varied near the ground and soaring upwards lurd, uniform, and thin; fountain and 
monument; improvisation and symbol of superhuman permanency - these seeming 
contradictions point to the ingenious answer Bernini found to liis problem. 

The number of fountains created by Bernini is comparatively small. But their dSect 
was all the greater. Contemporaries were fascinated not only by his new, truly poetical 
use of realistic motives like rock, shell, and natural growth, but also by his revolution- 
ary handling of the water itself. For he replaced the traditional thin jets of water by an 
exuberant and powerful harnessing of the elements. It was the continuous movement of 
the rushing and murmuring water that helped to fulfil one of Bernini’s most clierished 
dreams: to create real movement and pulsating life. 

The Role of the ^Concetto* 

After the foregoing pages it hardly needs stressing that an impressionist and aesthetic 
appreciation or stylistic approach cannot do justice to Bernini's real intentions. It must 
never be forgotten that Bernini’s ideas of what constitutes a satisfactory solution of a 
given task were dependent on humanist art theory. According to this theory, which al- 
lied painting and sculpmre to poetry, a work of art must be informed by a literary 
theme, a characteristic and ingenious concetto which is applicable only to the particular 
case in hand. For Bernini the concetto was really synonymous with a grasp of the essen- 
tial meaning of his subject; it was never, as so often in seventeenth-century art, a cleverly 
contrived embroidery. Moreover the concept he chooses for representation is always the 
moment of dramatic climax. This is true already for his early mythological gnd religioos 
works created in the service of Cardinal Scipione Borghese. 
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Tims David is diown at the split^ecotid of the fateful shot and Daphne at the instant 
of transformation. He represented both Bibiana and Longinus at the moment of their 
supreme tests, the former devoutly accepting her martyrdom and the latter in the 
emotional act of conversion, exdaiming while looking up at the Cross; ‘Truly this was 
the Son of God.* Similarly, the Vision of St Teresa strictly adheres to the saint’s meti- 
culous description of die event which must be regarded as the acme of her life; for it was 
this particular vision that played a decisive part in the acts of her canonization. Even 
from the story of Daniel and Habakkuk, told in ‘Bel and the Dragon* (which forms part 
of the Greek Book of Daniel), Bernini selected the culminating moment to which refer- 
ence has already been made (p. loi ). In all these cases Bernini gave a visual interpretation 
of the most fertile dramatic moment. The same is true of the Constantine^ fer ^s is not 
simply an equestrian monument representing the first Christian emperor, but a drama- 
tic history-piece illustrating a precise event of his life; the historically and emotionally 
decisive moment of conversion in face of the miraculous appearance of the Cross. 

But the concetto was not necessarily tied to factual historical events. A ’poetical* con- 
cetto contained no less intrinsic historical truth if chosen with proper discrimination. 
This applies to such works as the fountains, the equestrian sUtue of Louis XIV, and 
the Cathedra. It is a fatal error to believe that Louis XIV on horseback was devised as a 
purely dynastic monument. He was to appear on top of a high rock, a second Hercules 
who has reached the summit of the steep mountain of Virtue (Plate 58 b).^^ Thus this 
work too is a dynamic history-piece. It is an allegorical equestrian statue, but as usual 
with Bernini, allegory is implied, not made explicit. The naturalistic rock, the fiery 
horse, and the heroic rider togetlicr express in dramatic visual terms the poetic allegori- 
cal content. In a similar way, a complex concetto is woven into the design of the Four 
Rivers Fountain. The personifications of the Four Rivers, symbolizing the four parts of 
the world, and the dove. Innocent X's emblem which crowns the obcUsk, tlic traditional 
symbol of divine hght and ctcmit)% proclaim the all-embracing power of the Church 
under the leadership of the reigning Pamphili pope. A further layer of meaning is 
hinted at by die reference, manifest in the whole arrangement, to the Ri\ ers of Paradise 
at the feot of the mountain on which the Cross stands.^® This monument of Catholic 
triumph and victory, therefore, also contains the idea of the salvation of mankind under 
the sign of the Cross. 

A monument like the Elephant carrying the Obehsk, erected in the Piazza S. Maria 
sopra Minerva between 1666 and 1667, must also be undentood as a glorification of 
the reigning pope, Alexander VII. Its typically Baroque conceit is well expressed in a 
contemporary poem: ‘The Egyptian obelisk, symbol of the rays of Sol, is brought 
by the elephant to the SevenA Alexander as a gift. Is not the ammal wise? Wisdom 
hadi given to the World solely thee, O Seventh Alexander, consequently thou hast 
the of 5e/.*»^ In this case, the inscriptions, pregnant with involved emblematical 
meaning, are prominently displayed on die pedestal and form an integral part of the 
composition. 

Fii^y the Cathedra Petri, which confirms by its arrangement and design in dramatic 
visual fenrif die fundamental dogma of the primacy of papacy. The venerable wooden 
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Stool of St Peter is encised in the gorgeous bronze dirone which hovers on clouds hij^ 
above the ground. At its sides, on a lower level, appear the greatest Latin and Greek 
Fadien who supported Rome's claim to universality. On the chair-back is a rdief of 
Christ handing the Keys to St Peter; and above the chair putd carry die papal symbols, 
dara and keys. Lasdy, high up in the centre of the angelic Glory is die transparent image 
of the Holy Dove. Thus one above the other there appear symbols of Christ's entrust- 
ing the office of Vicar to St Peter; of papal power; and of divine guidance, protecdon, 
and inspiradon - the whole, with the precious relic at its centre, a materialized vision, 
which exhibits die eternal truth of Catholic dogma for all to see.^ 

Working Procedure 

Enough has been said to discard the idea, all too o(^ voiced, that Bernini's magical 
transmutadons of reality are the result of a creadve fantasy run amok. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. In fact, in addidon to Bernini’s own statements and a wealth of 
documents, sufficient drawings and bozzetd are preserved to allow more than a glimpse 
of his mind at work. His procedure cannot be dissociated from his conviedons, his be- 
lief in the dme-honoured tenets of decorum and historical truth, in the classical doctrine 
that nature was imperfect, and in the unchallengeable authority of ancient art 

While preparing a work he closely attended to the requirements of decorum and his- 
torical truth. He would also be relentlessly cridcal when he found a breach of these basic 
demands. He expressed astonishment, for instance, that in his Adoration of the Magi the 
learned Poussin, for whom he had unreserved admiradon, had given to the Kings the 
appearance of ordinary people. Chantclou and Lebrun defended Poussin, but Bernini in- 
sisted that one must follow the text of the Gospels where it was written that they were 
Kings. In the case of the Constantine one can check how far he went in pursuance of his- 
torical truth. An excerpt in his own hand, now in the Biblioth^que Nadonale in Paris, ^ 
shows that he consulted the source which contained a descripdon of Constantine's phy- 
siognomy, namely Nicephorus’s much-used thirteenth-century Historia eccksiastica^ of 
which modem printed edidons existed. The relevant passage describes Constantine as 
living had an aquiline nose and a rather insignificant thin beard. In an extant prepara- 
tory drawing ^ Bernini made what may be called a portrait study of the emperor's 
features which served as basis for the cxecudon. 

Often historical truth and decorum, the appropriate and the becoming, merge into 
one. Such is the case when he makes St Bibiana and the Countess Matilda wear sandab, 
while the Discalced Carmelite Teresa appears barefoot; or when he is medculous about (he 
correct dress of hbtorical and contemporary personages and reserves idealized atdres for 
biblical and mythological figures and pcrsonificadons. In certain cases, however, the de- 
mands of decorum have to supersede those of historical fact. Loub XIV never walked 
about in classical armour and sandals. But the dignity and nobility - in a word, the d&- 
,conim - of the imperial theme required that Constantine as well as the Louis of the 
equestrian monument should be dressed aWantica and pardy covered by idealized 
mantles, wildly fluttering in the wind. 
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Concern with such problems never barred him from taking classical and preferably 
Hellenistic works as his guide in developing a theme. Early in his career the finished 
work often remained close to the antique model. The Apollo of the Apollo and Daphne 
group does not depart far from the Belvedere Apollo nor die David from the Borghese 
warrior. Even the head of the Longinus is obviously styled after a Hellenisdc model, the 
Borghese Centaur, now in the Louvre. In late works too the das^c al model is some- 
times discernible* The face of Louis XlV*s bust is manifesdy similar to that of Alexan- 
der the Great on coins ; and Bcmim himself supplied the information that Alexander por- 
traits, the accepted prototype of royalty, were before his mind's eye when working on 
the king’s bust. But as he advanced in age, Bernini transformed his rlawifal models to an 
ever greater degree. Nobody looking at his figure of Darnel can possibly guess that his 
point of departure was the father from the Laocoon group. In this case, however, the 
development can be followed from the copy after that figure through a number of 
preparatory drawings to the final realization in marble.^* While working from the life- 
model, Bernini had in the beginning the classical figure at the back of his mind, but was 
carried farther away from its spirit step by step. In accordance with his theoretical views, 
he began rationaUy and objectively, using a venerated antique work; not until his idea 
developed did he give way to imaginative and subjective impulses. 'When he worked 
himself into that state of frenzy in which he regarded himself as the tool of God's grace, 
he created in rapid succession numberless sketches and clay models, twenty-two in all in 
the case of the Longinus. 

In front of a very late work such as the ecstatic Angel holding the Superscription the 
conclusion seems unavoidable that he had ceased to use classical antiquity as a cadiardc 
agent. And yet the body under the agiuted folds of the drapery derives from the so- 
called Antinous in the Vatican, a figure that was studied with devotion in the classical 
circle of Algardi, Duquesnoy, and Poussin. Bernini referred to it in his address to the 
Paris Academy in these words: *ln my early youth I drew a great deal from classical 
figures; and when 1 was in difficulties with my first statue, 1 turned to die Antinous as 
to the oracle.’ His reliance on this figure, c^'cn for the late Angel, is strikingly evident in 
a preparatory drawing showing the Angel in the nude.^* But the proportions of the 
figure, like those of the finished marble, differ considerably from die classical mo^cL 
Slim, with extremely long legs and a head small in comparison with the rest of the body, 
the nude recalls Go^c figures. The process of ecstatic spiritualization began during an 
early stage of the preparatory work. 

It is, of course, necessary to differentiate between Bernini's authentic works and diose 
executed by studio hands. Tliis is, however, no easy task. From die early xdaos onwards 
the increase of commissions in size and numbers forced him to rely more and more on 
the help of assistants. For that reason a precise division between his own works and diose 
of the studio is hardly possible. There is, indeed, an indeterminable area between wholly 
authentic worb and those for which Bernini is hardly responsible. Stylistic integration 
depended less on Bemiiii's handling the hammer and chisel himself dian on the degre^ 
of his preparatory work and the subsequent control exercised by his master mind. Hb 
personal contribution to the execution of worb like the Baldacchino or the tomb of 
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Urban Vni was still considerable. Later» he often made only the sketches and small 
modek. The tomb of Alexander Vll, for instance, is the work of many hands and the 
division of labour, revealed by the documents, anticipates that of the industrial age. Yet 
the work presents an unbroken stylistic unity and the assistants were no more dian so 
many hands multiplying his own. It was only when the control slackened that dissonant 
elements crept in. 

It would appear logical, therefore, to divide his production into works designed by 
him and executed by his hand; those to a greater or lesser degree carried out by him; ^ 
others where he firmly held the reins but actively contributed little or nothing to the 
execution; ^ and finally those from which he dissociated himself after a few prel^niinary 
sketches.^ The decision as to which of these categories a work belongs has to be made 
from case to case, more often than not on the basis of documents. But in the present 
context the problem had to be stated rather than solved. 


Painting 

Bernini's activity as a painter has attracted much attention in recent years, but m spite 
of considerable efforts the problem still baffles the critics. A large measure of agreement 
exists about the part painting played in his life’s work, although the riddle has not been 
solved as to what happened to the more than 150 pictures mentioned in Baldinucci's Life 
of Bernini, a figure which Domenico Bernini, in the biography of his father, raised to 
over two hundred. Whatever the correct number, a bare dozen pictures of this large 
oeuvre have so far come to light. It is impossible to assume that most of these works have 
been lost for ever, and the discovery a short while ago of two indubitable originals in 
English collections^^ indicates that many more are probably hidden under wrong 
names. But their present anonymity conclusively proves one thing, namely that paint- 
ing for Bemiiti was a sideline, an occupation, as Baldinucci expressed it, to which he at- 
tended for pleasure only. He never accepted any commissions of importance, he never 
.signed any of his paintings, and to all appearances treated the whole matter lightly - 
heticc the anonymity. It seems therefore not chai^ that half the number of pictures 
now known are self-portraits, intimate* studies of his own person undertaken in leisure 
hours and not destined for a patron. 

Covering a period of almost thirty years, these self-portraits give a reliable insight into 
his stylistic idiosyncrasies and development as a painter. They arc all done with short, ' 
vigorous brush-strokes which model the fortns and reveal the hand of the bom sculptor. 
This characteristic dash of handling goes with a neglca of detail, sketchy impromptu 
treatment of accessories such as dress, and spontaneity of expression. Most of his 
portraits, sculptured, painted, and drawn, show a similar turn of the head, the alert look 
and the mouth half-open as if about to speak. In his early paintings dating from the i6aos 
he seems to have been subjea to die sobering influence of Andrea Sacchi.’’ Later, about 
1630, he tkmed towards a blond, luminous palette, probably under the impression of 
Foussin’s St Erasmus of 1629 (painted for St Peter’s, now Vatican Gallery) - thus falling 
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in with the strong wave of Venetian colourism which surged over Rome in those 
yean.^ Later again, paintings like the self-portraits in the Prado and the Borghese Gal- 
lery ^ show darker colours and more unified tone values, and this must have been due 
to Velasquez’s influence.^ In (act some of Bernini’s pictures of the 1640s arc superficially 
so similar to those of the great Spaniard that they were attributed to him. 

Most of the surviving pictures date from the twenties and thirties. And this for good 
reasons. The more die commisions accumulated, the less time he had for such recrea- 
tions as painting. No picture is known from the last decades of his life. But at this period 
he enjoyed producing pictorial compositions, which he created rapidly with pen and 
ink.’^ V 

Thus while Bernini’s own work as a painter remains somewhat mysterious, his con- 
ceptual approach to painting from the middle period onwards can be fully gauged. 
From that time on he employed painters, mainly of minor suture, as willing tools of his 
ideas. The first whom he drew into his orbit was Carlo Pellegrini (1605-49), a native of 
Carrara.^ He may have surted under Sacchi and was ceruinly influenced by him. But 
in 1635 he painted the C<mversion of St Paul (Church of the Propaganda Fide) and be- 
tween 1636 and 1640 the Martyrdom of St Maurice (for St Peter's, later Museo Petriano), 
certainly both from Bernini's sketches. These works show borrowings from Pietro da 
Cortona and Poussin, to whose light and luminous colour scale they are also clearly 
indebted. Moreover, the composition of the Conversion owes not a little both to Sacchi 
and, unexpectedly, to Lodovico Carracci. The Martyrdom of St Maurice is the more Ber- 
ninesque of the two works. The master’s mind is revealed as much by the highly drama- 
tic composition, which shows three suges of martyrdom succmctly rendered on a nar- 
row foreground stage, as by certain devices such as showing a truncated martyr’s 
head next to that of St Maurice who is sull alive or the parallel arrangement of arms 
which act in opposite directions.^ 

Even before Pellegrini's death Bernini availed himself of the servicc&of Guido Ubaldo 
Abbatini (1600/5-56) from Citti di Castcllo, who began under the Cavaliere d’Arpino, 
but later, accor^ng to Passeri, submitted to his new master like a slave. His principal 
works for Bernini arc the frescoes on the vault of the Cappella Raimondi, executed itt 
collaboration with the classicizing Giovanni Francesco Romanelli (p. 213), the b^dly pce- 
served frescoes on the vault of the Cappella Pio in S. Agostino, dating from c. 1644, and 
lastly those on the vault of the Comaro Chapel.^ In spite of his rather weak decorative 
^ talent, he perfectly suited Bernini’s purpose. And as a participant in the execution of 
some of Bernini’s grand schemes he was certainly more important than Pellegrim. 

It was on the vault of the Cappella Pio that Bernini first mixed fresco and stucco: the 
painted angels rest on stucco clouds. Passeri was aware of the importance of this new de- 
parture and described it in the following words: ‘he employed a new deceptive artifice 
and by means of certain parts in relief actually made true what was supposed to be mere 
illusion’.^* In the Cappella Comaro he carried the principle a step fiifther. Not onljr 
did he use the mixture of fresco and stucco 6ncc again, now on a more lavish scale, , 
here the paintings of the vault penetrate far into the architecture. After iMiat I have, 
said about the elimination of traditional ‘modes’ (p. 105), it is only to be o^ected diA 
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Bemini would also transgress die established limitadons of painting. Seeking a con- 
ceptual explanation of this phenomenon, it might be argued that, as sculpture for him 
was a kind of pictorial art in three dimensions, painting was a sculptural art projected on 
to a surface; and transitions from sculpture into painting and vice versa were therefore 
equally justified. 

It is important to realize that this approach is as far removed from Pietro da Cortona's 
superimpositions and overlappings as from the illusionism of the quaJnUuristi (p. 37). In 
spite of the dazzling richness of the former’s designs, his definition of sculptured and 
painted areas always remains clear and decisive and no mixing of realities is ever in- 
tended. The quadratura painters, on the other hand, aimed at an illusionist expansion of 
real space; but the borderline between illusion and reality is not objectively a^lished. it 
is only masked by the subjective skill of the painter. 

Never again did Bemini have an opportunity to hand over fresco work to a painter in 
any of his large enterprises.^^ Yet his new ideas were absorbed by Giovan Battista Gaulli, 
called Baciccio, an artist of much greater calibre than his previous collaboraton. He came 
from Genoa to Rome in about 1660 and was soon taken up by Bemini and deeply in- 
fluenced by his ideas.^^ His greatest work, the frescoes in the Gcsii (1672-83 ; Plate 125), 
must be regarded as the fullest exposition of Bernini’s revolutionary conception of paint- 
ing. Here the principle of combining fresco and painted stucco and of superimposing 
painted parts on the architecture has been given its monumental form. In addition, the 
sculptural interpretation of his figures, their movements and draperies, and the urgency 
and intensity of their activities reveal the spirit of the late Bemini. 

The Gesh frescoes are also the major Roman monument for a new departure in the 
organization of brge ceiling dccoratiom. The effect of these frescoes relies on the juxta- 
position of extensive dark and light areas rather than on the compositional arrangement 
of single figures. In the frescoes of the nave the eye is led stepwise from the darkest 
to the lightest area, the unfathomable depth of the sky, where the Name of Christ ap- 
pean amid shining rays. Bemini recommended the method of working with large co- 
herent units ^ and employed it himself in works like the Cathedra. The method did not 
only satisfy his desire to create overwhelming effects and dramatic emphasis, but also 
appeared most conducive to communicating his mystic conception of divine light and 
his intense spiritualization of religious diemes. Bernini’s two important ideas, developed 
from his middle period onwards, of breaking through the retaining frame of the paint- 
ing and of embedding masses of figures in unified areas of colour found an enthusiastic , 
following in the northern Baroque. 

Architzcture 
Ecclesiastical Buildings 

The year 1624. is of particular importance in the history of Baroque architecture; it 
was then that Bernini’s career as an architect began with the commissions for die fa^de 
of S. Bibiana and the Baldacchino in St Peter’s. It can hardly be denied that the little 
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church of S. Bibiasu opens a new chapter of the Baroque in all three arts: it harboun 
Beniim*s first official religious statue and Cortona’s first important fresco cycle. The 
design of the fii^de ^ is not divorced from tradition. But instead of developing furdier 
the type of Roman church fa^de which had led to Mademo’s S. Susanna, Bernini 
placed a palaceN-like storey over an open loggia (Plate 6oa) - essentially the principle 
of the fii^ade of St Peter’s. In some modest early seventeenth-century fa9ades of this type 
such as S. Sebastiano (Plate 3) the palace character is almost scrupulously preserved. By 
comparison S. Bibiana shows an important new feature: the central bay of the ground- 
floor arcades projects slightly, and above it, framing a deep niche, is an impressive 
aedicule motif which breaks through the skyline of the adjoining bays. In this way the 
centre of the facade has been given forceful emphasis. It should be noticed that the cor- 
nice of the side-bays seems to run on under the pilasters of the aedicule and dien to turn 
into the depth of the niche. Thus the aedicule is superimposed over a smaller system, the 
continuity of which appears to be unbroken. The interpenetration of small and large 
orden was a Mannerist device, familiar to Bernini not only from such buildings as 
Michelangelo's Capitoline palaces, but also from the church facades of Palladio, an 
architect whose work he never ceased to study. All the same, Bernini’s first essay in 
architectural design constitutes a new, bold, and individualist departure which none of 
the architects who later used the palace type of church fr^ade dared to imitate. 

The Baldacchino in St Peter’s (1624-33 ; Plate 56) gave Bernini his first and at once 
greatest opportunity of displaying his unparalleled genius for combining an architectural 
structure with monumental sculpture.^ It was a brilliant idea to repeat in the giant 
columns of the Baldacchino the shape of the late antique twisted columns which - sanc- 
tified by age and their use in the old Basilica of St Peter’s - were now to serve as aedi- 
cules al^ve the balconies of the pillars of the dome.*^ Thus the twisted bronze columns 
of the Baldacchino find a fourfold echo, and not only give proof of the continuity of 
tradition, but by their giant size also express sy mbolicdly the change from the simplicity 
of the early Christians to the splendour of the counter-reformatory Church, implying 
the victory of Christianity over the pagan world. Moreover, their shape helped to solve 
the formal problem inherent in the gigantic Baldacchino. Its size is carefully r^ted to the 
architecture of the church; but instead of creating a dangerous rivalry, the dark bronze 
corkscrew columns establish a dramatic contrast to the straight fluted pilasters of the 
piers as well as to the other white marble structural members of the building. Finally, 
and above all, only giant columns of this peculiar shape could be pbeed free into space 
without carrying a ‘normal’ superstructure. The columns arc topped by four large an- 
gels behind which rise the huge scrolls of the crowning motif. Their S-shaped lines ap- 
pear like a buoyant continuation of the screw-like upward tendencies of the columns. 
The scrolls meet under a vigorously curved entablature which is surmounted by the 
Cross above the golden orb.^ 

Every part of this dynamic structure is accompanied and supported by sculpture, and 
it may be noticed that with increasing distance fi:om the ground the sculptural dement 
is given ever greater fireedom: starting from the Barberini coat of arms contained by the 
pands of the pedestals; on to die realistic vines, creeping up the columns, with putd 
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nestling in them;^’ and further to the angels who hold garlands like ropes, with which 
to keep - so it seems - the scrolls in position without effi>rt. In this area, hig^ above die 
ground, sculpture in the round plays a vital part. Here, in the open spaces between the 
scrolls, are the putd with the symbols of papal power, here are the energetically curved 
palm branches which give tension to the movement of the scrolls and, finally, the real- 
istic Barberini bees, fittingly the uppermost sculptural feature, which look as if diey 
carry the orb. Critics have often disapproved of die realistic hangings which join the 
columns instead of the traditional entablature. But it is precisely diis unortfao^x ele- 
ment which gives the Baldacchino its particular meaning as a monumental canopy 
raised in all eternity over the tomb of St Peter, reminiscent of the real canopy held over 
the living pope when he is carried in state through the basilica. 

Bernini’s bold departure from the traditional form of baldacchinos - in the past often 
temple-like architectural structures ^ - had an immediate and lasting effect. Among the 
many repetitions and imitations may be mentioned those in S. Lorenzo at Spello, 
erected as early as 1632, in the cathedrals at Atri and Foligno and, of much later date, 
those in the abbey church at S. Benigno. Piedmont (1770-^) and in S. Angelo at Peru- 
gia (1773, recendy removed). Moreover, the derivations in Austria and Germany are 
legion; and even in France die type was widely accepted after the well-known lighter 
version with six columns on a circular plan had been built over the high altar of the 
Val-de-Grace in Paris.** 

Not until he was almost sixty yean old had Bernini a chance of showing his skill as a 
designer of churches. His three diurches at Castelgandolfo and Ariccia and S. Andrea 
al Quirinale in Rome rose almost simultaneously. In spite of their small size, they are of 
great importance not only for their intrinsic qualities but also because of their extra- 
ordinary influence. Modem critics tend to misinterpret them by stressing their tradi- 
tional rather than their revolutionary aspect. Arguing from a purely aesthetic or prag- 
matic point of view, they tacidy imply diat the same set of forms and motifs always ex- 
presses the same meaning. It is too often overlooked that 
the architecture of the past was a language of visual signs 
and symbols which architects used in a specific context, 
and the same grammar of architectural forms may there- 
fore serve entirely different purposes and convey vasdy 
difl&rent ideas. This should be remembered during the 
following discussion. 

Bernini erected his three churches over the three most 
familiar centralized plans, the Greek cross, the drclc, and 
die ovaL The earliest of them, the church at Castelgan- 
dolfo, built between 1658 and 1661,** is a simple Greek 
cross (Figure 6), reminiscent of such perfect Renaissance 
churches as Giuliano da Sangallo’s Madonna delle Carceri 
at Prato. And as in this latter church, the ratios are of 
utmost simplicity, the depth of the arms of the cross, for 
instance, being half their width. But compared widi 
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Figure 6. Giatiloienzo Bernini: 
Castelgandolfo, S. Tomaso di 
Villwova, 1658-61. Plan 
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Rcfuussance diurchcs the height has been considerably increased and the dome has 
been given absolute predominance. The exterior is very restrained, in keeping with the 
modest character of the papal summer retreat to which the church belongs. Flat Tuscan 
double pilasters decorate the facade, and only minor features reveal the late date, such 
as the heavy door pediment and, in the zone of die capitals, the uninterrupted moulding 
which links the front and the arms of the church. Above the crossing rises the elegant 
ribbed dome which is evidently derived from that of St Peter’s. But in contrast to the 
great model, the drum here consists of a low and unadorned cylinder, not unlike that 
of Raphael’s S. Eligio degli Orchei in Rome, and is moreover set off against the dome 
by the prominent ring of the comice. Every part of this building is clearly defined, 
absolutely lucid, and submitted to a classical ^scipline. 

The same spirit of austerity prevails in the interior up to the sharply chiselled ring 
above die arches. But in the zone of the vaulting Bernini abandoned his self-imposed 
moderation (Plate 6ia). Spirited putti, supporting large medallions, arc seated on the 
broken pediments over the windows of the drum. These pediments, breaking into the 
dome, soften the division between drum and vault. Realistic garlands form links be- 
tween the putd, and the lively and flexible girdle thus created appears like a pointed 
reversal of the pure geometry of the ring under the drum. This formal contrast between 
rigidity and freedom is paralleled by tlie antithesis between the monumental Roman 
lettering of the inscription, praising the virtues of St Thomas of Villanova to whom the 
church is dedicated, and the eloquent reliefs which render eight important events of his 
life.** Since the coffers seem to continue behind the reliefs, the latter appear to hover in 
the wide expanse of the dome. 

Whenever Bernini had previously decorated niches or semi-domes, he had followed 
the tradition, sanctioned by Michelangelo, of using ribs with circular decorations in the 
neutral panels between them.** In Casteigandolfo Bernini retained the ribs and com- 
bined them with coffers. The classical element of the coffen seems to indicate an evenly 
distributed thrust (Pantheon), while the * medieval’, buttress-like system of ribs divides 
the dome into active carriers and passive panels. The union of these contrasting types of 
domical organization was not Bernini’s own invention. He took up an idea first de- 
veloped by Pietro da Cortona (p. 156) and, after thoroughly classicizing it, employed it 
from Casteigandolfo onwards for all his later vaultings and domes.*^ It was this Bcr- 
ninesque type of dome with ribs and coffers aWantica that was followed on coundess 
occasions after 1660 by architects in Italy as well as the rest of Europe.** 

S. Tomaso at Casteigandolfo is perhaps the least distinguished of Bernini s three 
churches in so far as the two others exhibit his specific approach to architecture more 
fully. The story of the new Aricda dates back to 20 July 1661, when Cardinal Flavio, 
Don Mario, and Don Agostino Chigi acquired the litdc township near Casteigandolfo 
from Giulio Savelli, Prince of Albano. Here stood the old palace of the Savelli. Soon it 
was decided not only to modernize the palace,** but also to erect a church opposite its 
entrance. Bernini was commissioned in 1662, and two years later the church was fin- 
ished (Plates 62A and 64, a and b, and Figure 7) ** Its basic form consists of a cylinder 
crowned by a hemispherical dome with a broad lantern. An arched portico of pure, 
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clastical dengn is pkcedin front of die totunda, countethahacid at die &r end by die 
sacristy which juts out from the drde but is not perceived by approaching visitor. 
Here also are the two bell-towers of which only Ac tops are visible from the square. In 
order to understand Bernini's guiding idea, reference must be made to another project. 

From 1657 onwards Bernini was engaged on plans for ridding the Pantheon of later 
disfiguring additions; he also intended to systematize the square in front of die andent 
building, but most of his ideas remained on paper.*^ Surviving sketches show that he 
interpreted the exterior of the 'original* Pan^eon as the union of the two basic forms 
of vaulted cylinder and portico, and it is this combination of two simple geometric 
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Figure 7. Gianlorcnzo Bcmini: Ancoa, S. Maria dcU* AisunzioBC, 1663-^. Plan 


shapes, stripped of all accessories, that he realized in the church at Ancaa. Straight colon- 
nades flank the church, and these, together with the portico and the walls, which grip like 
arms around the body of the church, enhance the cylindrical and monolithic quality of 
the rotunda. 

The interior too shows unexpected relations to the Pantheon. There are three chapels 
of equal size on each side, while the entrance and the altar niche are a fraction larger, so that 
an almost unnoticeable axial direction exists. But the impression prevails of dght conse- 
cutive niches separated by large Corinthian pilasters, which carry the unbroken circle of 
the entablature. As Palladio had done before in the little church at Maser, so here we find 
Bernini reducing the design to the two fundamental forms of the cylinder and hemi- 
sphere, and, as in Maser, the Corinthian order is as high as the cylinder itself. In contrast, 
however, to Palladio’s rhythmic alternation of open and closed bays, Bcmini gave an 
uninterrupted sequence of openings. Now the structural chastity of Aricda was an at- 
tempt at recreating an imaginary Pantheon of the venerable Republican era. Bernini 
believed that the ancient building had oc^inally been one of heroic simplicity and 
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gmulcur. Much later» Qido Fontana, who in about t66o worked as Beni]ni*f assistant, 
published a reconstruction df the supposedly original Pantheon which is remarkably 
close to the interidr of Aricda 

But in the zone of the dome, which again shows the combination of co&rs a pd ribs, 
we find realistic decoration similar to that at Castelgandolfb : stucco putti and a pg**^ sit 
on scrolls, holdii^ fi'ee^hanging garlands which swing from rib to rib. What do these 
life-like figures signify? The church is dedicated to the Virgin (S. Maria dcll*Assun- 
zione) and, according to the legend, rejoicing angels strew flowers on the day of her As- 
sumption. The celestial messengers are seated under the * dome of heaven* into which die 
ascending Virgin will be received; the mystery is adumbrated in the Assumption painted 
on the wall behind the altar.^^ Since the jubilant angels, superior beings who dwell in a 
zone inaccessible to die faithfiil, are treated with extreme realism, they conjure up full 
and breathing life. Thus whenever he enters the church the worshipper participates in 
the 'mystery in action*. As in Castelgandolfb, the dedication of the church gives rise to 
a dramatic-historical interpretation; the entire church is submitted to, and dominated 
by, this particular event, and the whole interior has become its stage. 

By and large, the Renaissance church had been conceived as a monumental shrine, 
where man, separated from everyday hfe, was able to communicate with GocL In Ber- 
nini's churches, by contrast, the architecture is no more and no less than the setting for a 
stirring mystery revealed to the faithful by sculptural decoration. In spite of dieir close 
formal links with Renaissance and ancient architecture, these churches have been given 
an entirely non-classical meaning. Obviously, Bernini saw no contradiction between 
classical architecture and Baroque sculpture - a contradiction usually emphasized by 
modem critics who fail to undentand the subjective and particular quality with which 
seemingly objective and timeless classicil forms have been endowed. 

By far the most important of the three churches is S. Andrea al Quirinale, commis- 
sioned by Cardinal Camillo Pamphili for the novices of the Jesuit Order (Plates 6ob, 6ib, 
and 62B, and Figure 8). Building ^gan simultaneously widi the church at Castelgandolfb 
- the foundation stone was laid on 3 November 
1658 - but it took much longer to complete this 
richly decorated church.*^ Antonio Raggi’s stuc- 
coes were carried out between 1662 and 1665, 
while other parts of the decoration dragged on 
until 1670. The particular character of the site on 
which most of Ac convent was standing induced 
Bernini to choose an oval ground-plan with the 
transverse axis longer than the main axis between 
entrance and altar. This in itself was not wiA- 

out precedent. There was Fomovo’s S. Maria dell’ • 

Annunziata at Parma (1566),** and Bernini him- feet 0 is mtb 

self had used the type mudi earlier in Ae lirfc ^ Betnini: 

Aurch in Ac old Palazzo A Propaganda Fide Rome, S. Andiea al Quirinale, 
(1634, later replaced by Borromini's strucuirc). 1658-70. Plan 
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What 1 $ new in S. Andm, however, is that pilasters ioiliead 0f open diapels stand at 
bodi ends of the transverse axis. As a result, die oval is (dosed at die most critical points 
where odierwise, from a viewpoint near the entrance, die eye would wander off from 
the main room into undefined subsidiary spaces. Beniini*s na^ solution permits, indeed 
compels, the spectator's glance to sweep round the uninterrupted sequence of giant 
pilasten, crowned by die massive ring of the entablature, until it meets the columned 
aedicule in front of the altar recess. And here, in the concave opening of the pediment, 
St Andrew soan up to heaven on a cloud. All the lines of the architecture culminate in, 
and converge upon, this piece of sculpture. More arrestingly than in the other churches 
the beholder's attention is absorbed by the dramatic event, which owes its suggesdve 
power to the way in which it dominates the severe lines of the architecture. 

Colour and light assist the miraculous asccnsioo. Below, in the human sphere, the 
church glows with precious, multicoloured dark marble. Above, in the heavenly sphere 
of the dome, the coloun arc white and gold. The oval space is evenly ht by windows be- 
tween the ribs which cut deep into the coffered parts of the dome. Bnght light streams 
in from the lantern, in which sculptured cherubs' heads and the Dove of the Holy Ghost 
seem to await the ascending saint. All the chapels arc considerably darker than the con- 
gregational room, so that its uniformity is doubly assured. In addition, there is a subtle 
differentiation in the lighting of the chapels: the large ones flanking the transverse axis 
have a diffiised light, while the four subsidiary ones in the diagonal axes arc cast in deep 
shadow. Thus the aedicule is ac^oined by dark areas which dramatically enhance the 
radiance of light in the altar chapel. 

In S. Andrea Bernini solved the intractable problem of directions inherent in central- 
ized planning in a manner which only Palladio had attempted before the Baroque age.^ 
By means of the aedicule, which is an ingenious adaptation of the Palladian device of the 
columned screen - a unique occurrence in Rome - he created a barrier against, as well as a 
vital link with, the altar chapel. He thus preserved and even emphasized the homo- 
geneity of the oval form and, at the same time, succeeded in giving predominance to 
the altar. Translated into psychological terms, the church has two spintual centres: the 
oval space, where the congregation participates in the miracle of the saint's salvation; 
and the carefully separated altar-recess, inaccessible to the laity, where the mystery is 
consummated. Here the beholder sees like an apparition the band of angelic messengers 
bathed in visionary golden light bearing aloft the picture of the martyred saint,** assured 
of his heavenly reward for ^th unbroken by suffering. 

It hardly seems necessary to reaffirm observations made in the first part of diis chap- 
ter : here the whole church is subject to a coherent literary theme which informs every part 
of it, including the ring of figures above the windows which consists of putti carrying 
garlands and martyrs' palms, and nude fishermen who handle nets, oars, shells, and reeds 
- symbolic companions of the fisherman Andrew. Through its specific connexion with 
sculpture, the architecture itself serves to make the dramatic concetto a vital experience. 

For the exterior of S. Andrea, Bernini made use of the lesson he had learned firom 
Francesco da Volterra’s S. Giacomo degli Incurabili.** In both churches the dome is en- 
closed in a cylindrical shell, and in both cases die thrust is uken up by large scrolls which 
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fulfil the function of Gothic bu|trcsscs. But tiiis is as fiir as the influence of S. Giacomo 
goes. In the case of S» Andre a^ the scrolls rest upon the strong oval ring which 
the chapels. Its comioeseeins tonin on under die giant Corinthian pilasters of die fii^ade 
and sweeps forward into the semicircular portico where it is supported by two Ionic 
columns. The portico, surmounted between scrolls by the free-standing Pamphili coat 
of arms of exuberant decorative design, is the only relieving note in an otherwise ex- 
tremely austere fa^de. Y et this airy porch must not simply be regarded as an exhilarating 
feature inviting the passers-by to enter; it is also a dynamic element of vital importance 
in the complex organization of the building. The aedicule motif framing the portico is 
taken up inside, on the same axis, by the aedicule framing the altar recess. But there is a 
reversal in the direction of movement: while in the exterior the cornice over the oval 
body of dic church seems to move towards the approaching visitor and to come to rest 
in the portico, the point nearest to him, in the interior the movement is in the opposite 
direction and is halted at the point farthest away from the entrance. In addition, the iso- 
lated altar-room answers in reverse to the projecting portico, and this is expressive of 
their diflerent functions, the btter inviting, the former excluding the faithful. Thus out- 
side and inside appear like * positive* and ‘negative* realizations of the same theme. A 
word must be added about the two quadrant walls forming the piazza.^’ They focus at- 
tention on the fat;adc. But more than this: since they grip firmly into the ‘joints' where 
the oval body of ^he church and the aedicule meet, their concave sweep reverses the 
convex ring of the oval and reinforces the dynamic quality of the whole structure. 

Genetically speaking, die facade of S. Andrea is related to that of S. Bibiana. It might 
almost be said that what Bernini did was to isolate and monumentalize the revolution- 
ary central feature of S. Bibiana and to connect it with the motif of the portico with 
free-standing columns which Pietro da Cortona had first introduced in S. Maria della 
Pace (Plate 83). And yet this fa^de is highly original. In order to assess its novel 
character 1 may refer to the Early Baroque facade of S. Giacomo degli IncurabilL^® 
The type is orthodox, deriving from Roman Latin-cross churches, so that on entering 
the oval church one is aware that the facade and the interior are not co-ordinated. In the 
case of S. Andrea al Quirinale nobody would expect to enter a Latin-cross church. Ber- 
nini succeeded in expressing in the facade the specific character of the church behind it: 
exterior and interior form an entirely homogeneous entity. 

Secular Buildings 

Bernini’s activity in the field of domestic architecture was neither extensive nor widuMtC , 
adversity. In the Palazzo Barberini, his earliest work, his contribution was cmifincd to 
adjustments of Carlo Mademo's design and to decorative features of the interior such 
as the design of door surrounds.^* The facade of the Collegio di Propaganda Rdc firing 
the Piazza di Spagna was an able modernization of an old palace front (1642-4), but he 
acted only as consulting architect.^ His share in the design of the Palazzo Ducale at 
Modena (1651) and the Palazzo del Quirinale - a work of many brains and hands - 
is difficult to estimate. A number of designs remained on paper,^^ while some minor 
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works survive: the decoradon of the Porta del Popolo on the side of die Piazza* occas- 
ioned by the entry into Rome of Que^ Christina of Sweden (1655); additions to the 
hospital of S. Spirito (1664-6) of which at least a gateway in the Via Penitenzieri doM 
to the Square of St Peter’s survives; ^ die renovation of the papal palace at Castelgan- 
dolfo (1660); and finally an ‘industrial’ work* the arsenal in the harbour of Civita- 
vecchia (1658-63), consisting of three large halls of impressive austerity.^^ Setting all this 
aside, only three works of major importance remain to claim our attention, each with 
an ill-starred history of its own, namely die Palazzo Ludovisi in Piazza Montedtorio, the 
Palazzo Chigi in Piazza SS. Apostoli, and the projects for the Louvre. 

Bernini designed the Palazzo Ludovisi, now Palazzo di Montedtorio (Plate 67A), in 
1650 for the family of Pope Innocent X.^ In 1655, at the Pope’s death, little was stand- 
ing of the vast palace, and it was not until forty yean later, in 1694, that Carlo Fontana 
resumed construction for Innocent XII. Although Fonuna introduced some rather 
pedantic academic features, Bernini’s fa^de was suffidendy advanced to prevent any 
flagrant distortion of his intentions.^* The entire length of twenty-five windows is sub- 
divided into separate units of bays which meet at obtuse angles so that the 

whole front looks as if it were erected over a convex plan. Slight projections of the 
units at either end and the centre are important vehicles of organization. Each unit is 
framed by giant pilasters comprising the two ptindpal storeys, to which the ground 
floor with tile naturalistic rock formations at both ends and on the window frames serves 
as a base. Apart from these attempts at articulation, the palace is essentially tied to the 
Roman tradition deriving from the Palazzo Famese. 

In the summer of 1664, not long before his journey to Paris, Bernini designed the pal- 
ace which Cardinal Flavio Chigi had purchased in x 661 from the Colonna family (Plate 
67 b).^ The volte-face here is hardly foreshadowed in the facade of the Palazzo Ludo- 
visi. Bernini placed a richly articulated central part of seven bays between simple rusti- 
cated receding wings of three bays each. More decidedly than in the Palazzo Ludovisi, 
the ground floor functions as a base for the two upper storeys with their giant composite 
pilasters which stand so close that the window tabernacles of the piano nobile take up the 
entire open space. This finely balanced fa^dc was disturbed in 1745 when the palace 
was acquired by the Odescalchi. Nicola Salvi and his assistant Luigi Vanvitelli doubled 
the central part, which now has sixteen pilasters instead of eight and two entrance doon 
instead of one. The present front is much too long in relation to its height and, standing 
between asymmetrical wings, no longer bears wimess to Bernini’s immaculate sense of 
proportion and scale. This, however, does not prejudice the revolutionary importance of 
Bernini’s design, which constitutes a decisive break with the traditional Roman palace 
front. The older type, with no vertical articulation, has long rows of windows horizon- 
tally united by means of continuous string courses. Precedents for the use of die colossal 
order in palace facades existed. In Michelangelo’s Capitoline Palaces and Palladio’s 
Palazzo Valmarana at Vicenza the colossal order rises from the ground. On the other 
hand, a few buildings in Rome before Bernini have a colossal order over the ground 
floor, and in Northern Italy the type is not rare.** But when all is said and done, such 
comparisons throw into relief rather than diminish Bernini’s adiievement. The relation 
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of the gtound floor to die two upper den » the fine gradadoti firom window- 
frames to elaborate, heavy tabemade frames in the piano nobile - deriving from the Pa- 
lazzo Famese — to the light and playful window surrounds of the s^ond storey; die 
rich composite order of the pilasters; the powerful comice with rhythmically arranged 
brackets crowned by an open balustrade which was meant to carry statuary; the juxta- 
posidon of the highly organized central part with the nisdc wings ; and, lasdy , the strong 
accentuadon of the entrance with its free-standing Tuscan columns, balcony and win- 
dow above it, the whole umt being again dependent on the Palazzo Famese - all this was 
here combined in a design of authendc nobility and grandeur. Bernini had found the 
formula for the aristocradc Baroque palace. And its immense influence ey^ends £ir bo- 
yond the borden of Italy 

Bernini's third great enterprise, the Louvre, turned out to be his saddest disappoint- 
ment. In the spring of 1665 Louis XIV invited him to come to Paris and suggest on the 
spot how to complete the great Louvre cane of which the west and south wings and 
half of the north wing were standing.*^ The east wing with the main front was sdll to be 
built. Great were the expectadons on all sides when Bernini arrived in Paris on 2 June 
of that year. But his five months’ stay there ended in dismal failure. The reasons for it 
were many, personal as well as nadonal. And yet his projects might possibly have been 
accepted had they answered the purpose for which they were made. Before he travelled 
to France, he had already sent two different projects to Colbert, in whose hands as 
'Surintendant des Badments* rested all proceedings connected with the Louvre. 

Although Bernini always worked on the whole area of the can^, the focus of his do- 
sign was, of course, the east fa9ade. The first project of June 1664, contemporary with 
the design of the Pabzzo Chigi-Odescalchi, is unexpected by any sundards (Figure 9).*^ 
He created an open rectangle witli two projecting wings of four bays each, between 
which he placed a long colonnade consisting of a convex centre between two concave 
arms. The convex part of the colonnade follows the shape of the oval vesdbule, above 
which is a grand oval hall going through two storeys. Its second storey with circular 
windows, ardculated by double pilasters and decorated with French lilies standing out 
against the sky-line, rises above the uniform cornice of the whole front. In this fa9ade 
Bernini followed up the theme of the Palazzo Barbcrini, an arcaded centre framed by 
serene wings, and applied to it the theme of Roman church facades with a convex centre 
between concave arms (S. Maria della Pace, S. Andrea al Quirinale). But for the details 
of the colonnade he turned to the festive architecture of northern Italy and combined die 
colossal order of Palladio’s Loggia del Capitano at Vicenza with the two-storeyed arcade 
of Sansovino’s Library at Venice. The result was a palace design which has an entirely 
un-Roman airy quality, and though it remained on paper it seems to have had consider- 
able influence on the development of eighteenth-century structures. 

The second project, dispatched from Rome in February 1665 and preserved in a draw- 
ing at Stockholm, has a giant order applied to the wall above a rmticated ground 
floor. One may regard diis as a novel application of the Palazzo Chigi-Od e scalc h i d^ 
sign, but for the wide sweep of the concave centre part Bernini was probably indebted 
So an unexe cute d project by Pietro da Cortona for the Palazm Colonna in Rmxie.^ 
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71ic third project designed in Puis survivelin the engravings by Mnot wlucii woe car* 
Tied out under Bemini s watchful eyes. He now returned to the tnoiedOEventiciiia} Ro* 
man palazzo type, and in the process of re-dcsigning the cast front he tost in on^jhiility 
what he gained in monument^ appearance.** He was sdll freed with the typicaily tofia n 
problem of harmonizing length and height in ths front of prodigious extension; he 
therefore subdivided the traditional block shape into five distinct units, thus developing 
the scheme first evolved in the Palazzo Montedtorio. The central projection showing 



Figure 9. Gianlorcnzo Benmu' Fim project for the 
Louvre, 1664. Plan 


the ideal ratio of i : 2 (height to length, without the basement which was to disappear 
behind the moat) is emphasized not only by its size of eleven bays but also by virtue of 
its decoration with giant half-columns. This motif is taken up in the giant pilasten of the 
wings, while the receding sections have no orders at all. Following the example of the 
Palazzo Famese, Bemini retained much plain wall-space above the windows of the pimw 
nobik as weU as the traditional string course under the windows of the top storey. Imtead 
of arranging the order as a simple consecutive sequence, he concentrated four half-columns 
in the central area, a device which was meant to emphasize the entrance.*^ This palace 
was to rise like a powerful fortress from the ‘natural* rock,** and dus concept too was 
anticipated in a modest way in the Palazzo di Montedtorio. 
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Bernini’s third cast fit^de wai tli^ answer to previous dritidsm voiced by Colbert. 
But in spite of vital changes from one project to the next, Bernini clung with the stub- 
bocnsiess only to be found in a genius averse to any compromise to all die features which 
he regarded as essential for a royal residence although they were contrary to French taste 
and traditions. He reuined the unifying cornice, the unbroken skyline, and the flat roof; 
to him a facade was a whole to which the parts were subordinated and could never be 
the agglomeration of diflferent structural units to which the French were accustomed. 
Moreover, in compliance with southern conceptions of decorum he insisted, in spite of 
Colbert's repeated protests, on transferring the King's suite from the quiet south front, 
facing the river, to the east wing, the most stately but also the most noisy part of the 
building.*’ Among his other unacceptable proposals was the idea of surrounding the 
carr^ with arcades after the fashion of Italian courtyards; such arcades were not only un- 
suitable in that they excluded the light from the rooms behind, but they also seemed 
aesthetically repulsive to the French.” Finally, he never abandoned the typically Italian 
staircases in the four comers of the placed there in order not to intermpt the align- 
ment of rooms, and their disposition as well as their enclosure by badly lit wells appeared 
contrary to common sense to the French, who had solved the problem of easy communi- 
cation between vestibule, staircase hall, and living rooms.’^ 

When Bemim returned to Italy he had not given up hope diat his plans would be 
carried out. The French architects were bitterly antagonistic. Colbert was irresolute, 
but the king had taken a liking to the great Italian and supported him. Actually, the 
foundation stone of Bernini's Louvre was laid three days before his departure from Paris. 
Back in Rome, he worked out a new project, the fourth, in which he made the one con* 
cession of reducing the much-criticized height of the piano nobile,^^ In May 1666 he sent 
his assistant, Mattia dc* Rossi, to Paris to supervise die execution. But meanvdiile the 
king's interest had shifted to Versailles, and that was the signal for Colbert to abandon 
Bernini's plans. 

By this decision Paris was saved the doubtful honour of having withm its walls the 
most monumental Roman palazzo ever designed. Splendid though Bemim's project 
was, the enormous, austere pile would forever have stood out as an alien growth in the 
serene atmosphere of Paris. In Rome, the cube of the Palazzo Famese, the ancestor of 
Bernini's design, may be likened to the solo in a choir. In Paris, Bemim's overpowering 
Louvre would have had no resonance: it would have cast an almost sombre spell over 
the gaiety of the city.” 


The Piazza of St Peter* s 

While he was in Paris, Bernini's greatest work, the Square of St Peter’s, was still rising. 
But by that time all the hurdles had been taken and, moreover, Bernini had a reliable 
studio with a long and firmly established tradition to look after his interests. His ’office’ 
supplied, of course, no more than physical help towards the accomplishment of one of 
the most complex enterprises in the history of Italian architecture.” Bernini alone was 
responsible fr>r rhl* work which has always been uiuversally admixed, he alone had the 
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genius and resourcefulness to find a way through a tangle of topographical and liturgical 
problems, and only his supreme authority in artistic matters back^ by die unfiiiling 
support of Pope Alexand^ VII could overcome intrigues and envious opposidoiii ** 
and bring this task to a successful conclusion (Plates i and 65, A and b, and Figure 23). 
Among a vast number of issues to be considered, particular importance was attached 
to two ritual ones right from the start. At Easter and on a few odier occasions die 
pope blesses the people of Rome from the Benediction Loggia above the central car 
trance to the church. It is a blessing symbolically extended to the whole world: it is given 
wU et arbi. The piazza, therefore, had not only to hold the maximum number of pec^le, 
while the Loggia had to be visible to as many as possible, but the form of the square it- 
self had to suggest the all-cmbradng character of the function. Another ceremony to be 
taken into account was the papal blessing given to pilgrims from a window of the pri- 
vate papal apartment situated in Domenico Fontana's palace on the north side of die 
piazza. Other hardly less viul considerations pertained to die papal palace. Its old en- 
trance in the north-west comer of the piazza could not be shifted and yet it had to be in- 
tegrated into the architecture of the whole.’* The basilica itself required an approach on 
the grandest scale in keeping with its prominence among the churches of the Catholic 
world. In addition, covered passage-ways of some kind were needed for processions and 
in particular for the solemn ceremonies on the day of Corpus Domini; they were also 
necessary as protection against sun and rain, for pedestrians as well as for coaches. 

Bernini began in the summer of 1656 with the design of a trapezoid piazza enclosed 
by the traditional type of round-headed arcades connecting with palaces. This scheme 
was soon abandoned for a variety of reasons, not the least because it was of paramotmt 
importance to achieve greatest monumenulity with as little height as possible. A palazzo 
front with arcades would have been higher than the present colonnades without attain- 
ing equal grandeur. So by March 1657 the first project was superseded by one with 
arcades of free-standing columns forming a large oval piazza ; soon after, in the summer 
of the same year, Bernini replaced the arcades by colonnades of free-standing columns 
with a straight enublature above the columns. Only such a colonnade was devoid of 
any associations with palace fronts and therefore complied with the ceremonial character 
of the square more fully than an arcaded scheme with its reminiscences of domestic 
architecture. On ritualistic as well as artistic grounds the enclosure of the piazza had 
to be kept as low as possible. A high enclosure would have interfered with the visibility 
of the papal blessing given from the palace window. Moreover, a comparatively low one 
was also needed in order to 'correct* the unsatisfactory impression made by the propor- 
tions of the facade of St Peter's. 

This requires a word of explanation. The substructures of Mademo's towers, standing 
widiout the intended superstructures,’^ look now as if they were parts of the fii9ade, and 
this accounts for its excessive lengdi (cf. Plates i and 63 a). A number of attempts were 
made in the post-Mademo period to remedy this fault,” before Urban VIII took the 
fateful decision in 1637 of accepting Bernini's grand desi^ of high towers of three 
tiers.” Of these only the southern one was built, but owing to technical difficulties and 
personal intrigues construction was interrupted in 1641, and finally in 1646 die tower 
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>vas altogether dismantled. Since the idea of erecting towers ever again over the present 
substructures had to be abandoned, Bernini submitted during Innocent X*s pontificate 
new schemes for a radical solution of the old problem. By entirely separating the 
towers from the facade (Plate 63B), he made diem structurally safe, at the same time 
created a rich and varied grouping, and gave the facade itself carefiilly balanced pro- 
portions. His proposals would have involved considerable structural changes and had 
therefore little chance of success. When engaged on the designs for the piazza, Ber- 
nini was once again faced with the intractable problem of the facade. Although he also 
made an unsuccessful attempt at reviving Michelangelo’s tetrastyle portico, which 
would have broken up the uniform ’wall’ of the facade, he now had to use optical de- 
vices rather than structural changes as a means to rectify the appearance of die building. 
He evoked the impression of greater height in die facade by joining to it his long and re- 
latively low corridors which continue the order and skyline of the colonnades. The 
heavy and massive Doric columns of the colonnades and the high and by comparison 
slender Corinthian columns of the facade form a deliberate contrast. And Bernini chose 
the unorthodox combination of Doric columns with Ionic entablature not only in 
order to unify the piazza horizontally but also to accentuate the vertical tendencies in the 
facade. 

For topographical and other reasons Bernini was forced to design the so-called piazza 
retta in front of the church. The length and slant of the northern corridor, and impliddy 
the form of the piazza retta^ were determined by the position of the old and venerable 
entrance to the palace. Continuing the corridor, the new ceremonial staircase, the Scala 
Regia (Pbte 66), begins at the level of the portico of the church. Here the problems 
seemed overwhelming. For his new staircase he had to make use of the existing north 
wall and the old upper landing and return flight. By placing a columnar order within 
the ’tunnel’ of the main flight and by ingeniously manipulating it, he counteracted the 
convergence of the walls towards the upper landing and created the impression of an 
ample and festive staircase. 

There was no alternative to the piazza retta, and only beyond it was it possible to 
widen the square. The choice of the oval for the main piazza suggested itself by a 
variety of considerations. Above all the majestic repose of the widely embracing arms 
of the colonnades were for Bernini expressive of the dignity and grandeur here required. 
Moreover, this form contained a specific concetto, Bernini himself compared the colon- 
nades to the motherly arms of the Church ’which embrace Catholics to rdnfoice their 
belief, heretics to re-unite them with the Church, and agnostia to enlighten them with 
the true faith’. 

Until the beginning of 1667 Bemiiu intended to close the piazza at the far end oppo- 
site the basilica by a short arm continuing exactly the architecture of the long arms. Hus 
proves conclusively that for him the square was a kind of forecourt to die church, com- 
parable to an immensely extended atrium. The ’third arm’ which was never built 
would have stressed a problem that cannot escape visitors to the piazza. From a near 
viewpoint die drum of Michelangelo’s dome, d^gned for a centralized building, dis- 
•appean behind Mademo’s long nave and even the visibility of the dome is afteted. like 
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Madcmo before hini,*** Bcmini was well aware of the &ct that no lOlMy lo dm prob- 
1 cm could possibly be found. In developing his scheme ftr the pia^ be tfaenfere chose 
to disregard this matter altogether rather than to attempt an amatsificiofy eomptomhe 
solution. Early in 1667 construction of the piazza was fir enou^ advaiuxd to the 

* third arm'. It was then that Bcmini decided to move the 'diird arm' fiom the pen- 
meter of the oval back into the Piazza Kusticucci,'®* the square at one time existing at 
the west end of the Borghi (that is, the two streets leading from the Tiber towards the 
church). He was led to this last-minute change of plan certainly less by any consideradon 
for the visibihty of the dome than by the idea of creating a modest ante-piazza to the 
oval. By thus forming a kind of counteipart to the piazza retta, the whole design would 
have approached symmetry. In addidon, the visitor who entered the piazza under the 
‘third arm* would have been able to embrace the endre perimeter of the oval. It may be 
recalled that in centralized buildings Bernini demanded a deep entrance because experi- 
ence shows- so he told the Sieur de Chantelou- that people, on entering a room, takea few 
steps forward and unless he made allowance for this they would not be able to embrace 
the shape in its entirety. In S. Andrea al Quirinale he had given a pracdcal exposidon of 
this idea and he now intended to apply it once again to the design of the Piazza of 
St Peter's. In both cases the beholder was to be enabled to let his glance sweep round the 
full oval of the enclosure, in the church to come to rest at the aedicule before the altar 
and in the piazza at the facade of St Peter’s. Small or large, interior or exterior, a com- 
prehensive and unimpaired view of the whole structure belongs to Bernini’s dynanuc 
concepdon of architecture, which is equally far removed from the static approach of the 
Renaissance as from the scenic pursuits of northern Italy and the Late Baroque. 

The ‘third arm*, this important link between the two long colonnades, remained on 
paper for ever, owing to the death of Alexander VII in 1667. The recent pullmg down 
of the spina (the houses between the Borgo Nuovo and BorgoVccchio), already contem- 
plated by Bernini's pupil Carlo Fontana and, in his wake, by other eighteenth- and mne- 
tecndi-ccntury architects,^®^ has created a wide roadway from the river to the piazza. 
This has solved one problem, and only one, namely that of a full view of the drum and 
dome from the distance ; may it be recdled that they were always visible in all their glory 
from the Ponte S. Angelo, in olden days the only access to the precincts of St Peter's. 
To this fictitious gain has been sacrificed Bernini’s idea of the enclosed piazza and, with 
no hope of redress, the scale between the access to the square and the square itself has 
been reversed. Formerly die narrow Borgo streets opened into the wide expanse of the 
piazza, a dramatic contrast which intensified the beholder’s surprise and feeling of 
elation. 

The most ingenious, most revolutionary, and at the same time most influential feature 
of Bernini’s piazza is the self-contained, free-standing colonnade. Arcades with orders 
of die type fimiliar from the Colosseum, used on innumerable occasions from the fif* 
teenth century onwards, always contain a suggestion of a pierced wall and consequently 
of flatness. Bernini’s isolated columns with straight enublature, by contrast, are im- 
mensely sculptural elements. When crossing the piazza, our ever-cfaimging view of die 
columns standing four deep seems to reveal a forest of individual units; and die 
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unison of all these clearly defined sutuesque shapes produces a sensation of irresistible 
mass and power. One expericnca almost physically that each column displaces or absorbs 
some of Ac infinitude of space, and tiiis impression is strengthened by the glimpses of 
sky between die columns. No other Italian structure of the post-Renaissance period 
shows an equally deep affinity with Greece. It is our preconceived ideas about Bernini 
that dim our vision and prevent us &om seeing that this Hellenic quality of the piazza 
could only be produced by the greatest Baroque artist, who was a s^ptor at heart. 

As happens with mbst new and vital ideas, after initial sharp attacks die colonnades 
became of immense consequence for the further history of architecture. Examples of 
their influence from Naples to Greenwich and Leningrad need not be enumerated. The 
aftermath can be followed up for more than two and a half centuries. 
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FRANCESCO BORROMINI 
<1599-i<567> 


Among the great figures of the Roman High Baroque the name of Francesco Bor- 
romini s^ds in a category of its own. His architecture inaugurates a new departure. 
Whatever their innovations, Bernini, Cortona, Rainaldi, Longhi and the rest never chal- 
lenged the essence of the Renaissance tradition. Not so Borromini, in spite of the many 
ways in which his work is linked to ancient and sixteenth-century architecture. It was 
clearly felt by his contemporaries that he introduced a new and disturbing approach to 
old problems. When Bernini talked in Paris about Borromini, all agreed, according to 
the Sieur de Chantelou, that his architecture was extravagant and in striking contrast to 
normal procedure; whereas the design of a building, it was argued, usually depended on 
the proportions of the human body, Borromini had broken with this tradition and 
erected fimtasde ('chimerical*) structures. In other words, these critics maintained that 
Borromini had thrown overboard the classical anthropomorphic conception of archi- 
tecture which since Brunelleschi's days had been implicitly accepted. 

This extraordinary man, who firom all reports was mentally unbalanced and volun- 
tarily ended his hfe in a fit of despair, came into his own remarkably late. The son of the 
architect Giovanni Domenico CastcUi, he was bom in 1599 at Bissone on the Lake of 
Lugano near the birthplace of his kinsman Mademo.^ After a brief stay in Milan, he 
seems to have arrived in Rome about 1614. Much as the artisans who for hundreds of 
years had travelled south from that part of Italy, he began as a stone-carver, and in 
diis capacity spent almost two decades of his life working mainly in St Peter's on coats 
of arms, decorative putti, festoons, and balustrades. His name is also connected with 
some of the finest wrought-iron railings in the basihea.^ Moreover, the aged Maderao, 
who recognized the talent of his young relation, used him as an architectural draughts- 
man for St Peter's, the Palazzo Barbcrini, and the church and dome of S. Andrea della 
Valle.’ Borromini willingly submitted to the older man, and the lasting veneration in 
which he held him is revealed by the fact that in his will he expressed the wish to be 
buried in Madcmo*s tomb. 

After Madcmo*s death in January 1629 a new situation arose. Bernini took over as 
Architea to St Peter’s and the Palazzo Barbcrini, and Borromini had to work under 
him. Documents permit Borromini’s position to be defined: between 1631 and 1633 he 
received substantial payments for full-scale drawings of the scrolls of the Baldacchino 
and for the supervision of their execution, and in 1631 he was also officially functioning 
as 'assistant to the architect’ of the Palazzo Barbcrini. The Borrominesque character of 
the scrolls as well as certain details in the palazzo indicate that Bernini conceded a notable 
freedom of action to his subordinate, and it would therefore appear that Bernini rather 
than Mademo pdved the way for Borromini’s imminent emergence as an architect 
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in his own right. But their relationship had the malcing of a long-lasting conflict. 
Fate brought two giants together whose characters were as difirent as were their ap- 
proaches to architecture^ Bemiili- man of the world, expansive and brilliant *- like his Re- 
naissance peers regarded painting and sculpture as adequate preparation for architecture: 
Borromini — neurotic and recluse — came to architecture as a trained specialist, a builder 
and first-rate technician. Almost exact contemporaries, the one was already immensely 
successful, the first artist in Rome, entrusted with most enviable commissions, while the 
other was still an unlmown mason at the age of thirty. Be rnini , of course, used Borro- 
mini’s expert knowledge to the full. He had no reason for professional jealousy, from 
which, incidentally, he always remained free. For Borromini, however, these years must 
have been a degrading experience which always rankled with him, and when in 1645 the 
affair of Bernini’s towers of St Peter’s came to a head, it was he who came forward as 
Bernini’s most dangerous critic and adversary. His guns were directed against technical 
inefficiency, the very point where - he knew - Bernini was most vulnerable. 

At present it does not seem possible to separate with any degree of finality Borro- 
mini’s active contribution to the Palazzo Barberini. His personal maimer is evident, 
above aU, in the top-floor window of the recessed bay adjoining the arcaded centre 
(Plate 68a). The derivation from Mademo’s windows in the attic of the &9ade of St 
Peter’s is obvious, but the tmdulating ’ears* with festoons fiistened to them as well as 
the segmental capping with endings turned outward at an angle of 45 degrees are char- 
acteristic of Borromini’s dynamic interpretation of detail. Here that Promediean (otcc 
which imparts an unaccountable tension to every shape and form is already noticeable. 

Original drawings for the doors of the great hall help to assess the relationship between 
Borromini and Bernini.^ There was certainly a give and take on both sides, but on the 
whole it would appear that Borromini’s new interpretation of architectural detail made 
a strong impression on Bernini who, at this phase and for a short while later, cried to re- 
concile his own anthropomorphic with Borromini’s ’bizarre’ interpreution of archi- 
tecture. Although the work on the Palazzo Barberini dragged on until 1638, the major 
part was finished in 1633. From then on the two men parted for good. It was then diat 
Borromini set out on his own. 

S. Carlo alk Quattro Fontane 

His opportunity came in 1634, when the Procurator General of the Spanish Discaleed 
Trinitarians commissioned him to build the monastery of S. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane, 
a couple of hundred yards from the Palazzo Barberini. Borromini first built the dor- 
mitory, the refectory (now sacristy), and the cloisters,® and the layout proved him a masf- 
tcr in the rational exploitation of Ae scanty potentialities of the small and irregularly cut 
site (Figure 10). In 1638 the foundation stone of the little church itself was laid. Biccept 
for &e fii^ade, it was finished in May 1641 and consecrated in 1646 (Plate 69A). Next to 
Cortona’s SS. Luca e Martina, which went up during the very same years, it must be re- 
garded as one of the ’incunabula’ of the Roman High Baroque and deserves die closest 
attention. 
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A number of preliminary designs allow us to follow the growth of Borromini’s con- 
ception.* He began with a simple hall-like nave with diree chapels to each side and an 
articulation derived from Palladio’s Redentore at Venice. Nex( he turned to the oval 
form (Figure ii), uking up the tradition leading from Vignola’s S. Anna de’ Palafrcnieri 
to Francesco da Volterra’s S. Giacomo degli Incurabili. The ring of almost freo-stand- 
ing double columns with niches between them relates this project to the first one; the 
only unorthodox feature is the hexagonally shaped chapels in the diagonals. It is of par- 
ticular interest that Borromini first made a geometrical construction clearly visible in the 
drawii^! He began by drawing two equilateral triangles with the same base, i.e., to- 
gether^ mey form a rhomboid figure. The axes of the four chapels are determined by the 



Figure 10. Franceico Borromini: Rome, S. Carlo alle 
Quattro Fontane, 1638-41. Plan 


perpendiculars erected over the sides of the triangles, and the penmeter of the oval fol- 
lows circles which have their centres in the points of intersection of two perpendiculars. 
On further analysis it appears that all the b^c measurements of the project such as the 
depth of the apse and the width and depth of the chapels are denved from units of this 
geometric pattern. A third drawmg shows the transition to the final plan. The many 
pentimenti prevent a straightforward analysis of the inscribed geometrical diagram. But 
it is clear that Borromini conceived the idea of breaking up the traditional oval form by 
introducing triads of concave bays. At this stage he soil envisaged isolated deep chapels. 
When he decided to relinquish this last residue of tradition, the final entirely uidfied 
plan took shape. The geometric basis of the final design is sdU the diamond pattern of 
two joined equilateral triangles, and the undulating perimeter of the building follows 
the rhomboid geometry even more precisely than before. 

It is of the greatest importance to realize that in S. Carlo and in later buildings Bor- 
romini based his designs on geometric units. By abnegating the classical principle of 
planning in terms of modules, i.e. in terms of the multiplication and division of a basic 
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arithmetical umt (usually the dUameter of the column), Borromini renounced, indeed, a 
central position of anthropomorphic architecture. In order to make clearer the dificr- 
cnce of procedure, one might sutc, perhaps too pointedly, that in the one case the over- 
all plan and its divisions are evolved by adding module to module, and in the other by 
dividing a coherent geometric configuration into geometric sub-units. Borromini’s geo- 
metric approach to planning was essentially medieval, and one wonders how much of 
the old mason’s tradition had reached him before he went to Rome. For hundreds of 
years Lombardy had been the cradle of Italian masons, and it is quite possible diet iu the 
masons’ yards medieval building practices were handed on from generation to genera- 
tion. Borromini’s stubborn adherence to the rule of triangulation seems to support the 
point.^ 



Figure 11. Francxsco Borromini: Rome. S. Carlo alle 
Quattro Fonunc, second project. Plan 


In Borromini’s plan of S. Carlo extraordinary importance is given to the sculptural 
element of the columns. They are grouped in fours with larger intervab on the longi- 
tudinal and transverse axes. While dbe triads of undulating bays in the diagonals are uni- 
fied by the wall treatment - niches and continuous mouldings - the dark g^t-framedpic- 
turcs in the main axes seem to create efieedve caesuras. Thus, starting from die entrance 
bay, a rhythm of the following order exists: Ajbcbj A'|bcb| A|etc. But this is clearly 
not the whole truth. A different rhydim is created by the high arches and the segmenul 
pediments above the pictures. These elements seem to tie together each group of three 
bays in the main axes. The reading, again from the entrance bay, would therefore be: 
|b A b|c|b A' b |c|b A b|etc. Where then are the real caesuras in this building? In the 
overlapping tria^ of bays there is certainly a suggestion of Mannerist complexity. How- 
ever, instead of strengthening die inherent situation of conflict, as the Mannerists would 
have done, Borromini counteracted it by two devices: first, the powerful entablature 
serves, in spite of its movement, as a firm horizontal barrier which the eye fiillows easily 
and uninterruptedly all round the perimeter of the church; and secondly, the columns 
themselves, which by their very nature have no direction, may be seen as a continuous 
accentuation of the undulating walls. It is precisely the predominant bulk of die columns 
inside die small area of diis church diat helps to unify its complex shape. The overlapping 
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triads may be regarded as die 'background rhydim’ which makes dir die never-titiiiig 
richness and fascination of the disposition; or, to use a similet they may be likened to die 
warp and woof of the wall texture. In musical terms the whole arrangement may be 
compared to the structure of a fiigue. 

yfhux kind of dome could be erected over die nndulatintg body of die dniidi? To 
place die vault directly on to it in accordance with the method known from circular and 
oval plans (Pantheon type) would have been a postibihty which Borromini, however, 
excluded at this suge of his development. Instead he inserted a transitional area with pen^ 
dentives which allowed him to design an oval dome of unbroken curvilinear shape (Plate 
70). He used, in other words, the transitional device necessary in plans with square or 
rectangular crossings. The four bays under the pendentives (*c*} fulfil, therefore, the 
function of piers in the crossings of Greek-cross plans. And, in actual fact, in the zone of 
the pendentives Borromini incorporated an interesting reference to the cross-arms. The 
shallow transverse niches as well as the deeper entrance and altar recesses are decorated 
with coflfen which diminish rapidly in size, suggesting, theoretically, not only a depth 
greater than the actual one, but also containing an illusionist hint at the arms of the Greek 
cross. Yet this sophisticated device was meant to be conceptually rather than visually 
effective. Above the pendentives is the firm ring on which the oval dome rests. The 
dome itself is decorated with a maze of deeply incised coffers of octagonal, hexagonal, 
and cross shapes.* They produce an exdting honeycomb impression, and the crystalline 
sharpness of these simple geometric forms is as far removed from the classical type of 
coffers in Bernini’s buildings (Plate 61 a) as from the smooth and curvilinear ones in those 
by Cortona (Figure 16). The coffers decrease considerably in size towards the lantern, so 
that here again an illusionist device has been incorporated into the design. Light streams 
in not only from above through the lantern but also from below through windows io 
the fillings of the coffers, pardy hidden from view behind the sharply chiselled orna- 
mental ring of stylized leaves which crown the cornice. The idea of these wmdows can 
be traced back to a similar, but typically Mannerist, arrangement in an oval church pub- 
lished by Serlio in his Fifth Book. Thus the dome in its shining whiteness and its even 
light without deep shadows seems to hover immaterially above the massive and compact 
forms of the space in which the beholder moves. 

Borromini reconciled in this church three different structural types; the undulating 
lower zone, the pedigree of which points back to such late antique plans as the domed 
haU of the Piazza d’Oro in Hadrian’s Villa near Tivoh ; the intermediate zone of the pen- 
dentives deriving from the Greek-cross plan; and the oval dome which, according to tra- 
dition, should rise over a plan of the same shape. Nowadays it is difficult to appreciate 
frilly the audacity and freedom in manipubting three genetically different structures in 
such a way that they appear merged into an infinitely suggestive whole. With this bold 
step Borromini opened up entirely new vistas which were further explored later in the 
century in Piedmont and northern Europe rather duui in Rome. 

The extraordinary character of Borromini’s creation was immediately recognized. 
Upon die completion of die church the Procurator General wrote that 'in the opinion 
of everybody nothing similar with regard to artistic merit, caprice, exoellenoe and 
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singularity can be finmd anywhere in the worliL This is testified by members of difierent 
nations who, on their arrival in Rome, try to procure plans of the church. We have been 
asked for them by Germans, Flemings, Frenchmen, Italians, Spaniards and even In- 
dians • The report also contains an adroit characterization of the buildups: 'Every- 
thing* — it says — 'is arranged in such manner that one part supplements the odier and 
that the spectator is stimulated to let his eye wander about ceasdessly.’ 

The facade (Plate 76, a and b) was not erected during the early building period. It was 
Borromini's last work, begun in 1665 and completed in 1667, ^ough the sculptural de- 
coration was not finished until 1682. Although Borromini's whole career as an architect 
lies between the building of the church and of the facade, the discussion of die latter can- 
not be separated from that of die former. The system of articulation, combining a small 
and a giant order, derives from Michelangelo's Capitoline Palaces and the fa^de of St 
Peter’s, where Borromini had started work as a scarpellitio fifty years before. But he em- 
ployed this Michclangelcsquc system in an entirely new vray. By repeating it in two den 
of almost equal importance, he acted against the spirit in which the system had been in- 
vented, namely to unify a front throughout its whole height. Moreover, this determined 
repetition was devised to serve a specific, highly original concept; in spite of the coher- 
ent articulation, the upper tier embodies an almost complete reversal of the lower one. 
The facade consists of three bays ; below, the two concave outside bays and the convex 
centre bay are tied together by the strong, unbroken, undulating entablature; above, die 
three bays are concave and the entablature is deployed in three separate segments. In ad- 
dition, the oval medallion carried by angels and capped by the onion-shaped crowning 
clement nullifies the cficct of the entablature as a horizontal barrier. Below, the small 
columns of the outside bays frame a wall with small oval windows and serve as support 
for niches with statues; above, the small columns frame niches and support enclosed 
wall panels - in other words, the open and closed parts have been reversed. The opening 
of the door in the central bay is answered above by the ‘sculptural’ and projecting de- 
ment of the oval 'box* in which the convex movement of the facade is «*rhocd. Finally, 
instead of the niche with the figure of St Charles, the upper tier has a medallion loosdy 
attached to the waU. The principle underlying the design is diat of diversity and even 
polarity inside a unifying Acme, and it will be noticed that the same principle ties the 
facade to the interior of the church. For the ^^adc is dearly a difierent realization of the 
triad of bays which is used for the 'instrumcntalization’ of die interior. 

The compactness of this facade, with its minimum of wall-space, closdy set widi 
columns, sculpture, and plastic decoration where the eye is nowhere aDowed to rest fiw 
long, is typical of the High Baroque. Borromini also included a visionary dement, efaar^ 
acteristic of his late style. Above die entrance there are herms ending in very large, 
livdy cherubs’ heads, whose wings form a protecting arch for the figure of St Charles 
Borromeo in the niche (Plate 76 b). In other parts of the &^de, too, realistic sculptural 
detail supports functional architectural forms. This strange fusion of architecture and 
sculpture, the growth of which can be followed over a long period, is utterly opposed to 
the of Bernini, who could never divorce sculpture firom narrative connotatioiia 

and therefore never surrendered it to architecture. 
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S. Ivo della Sapiatza 

Almost immediately after die compledon of S. Carlo alle Quattro Pcmcuie Bonomini 
was given a great opportunity further to develop his ideas on eodesiastical ardiitecture. 
He began the church of the Roman Archiginnasio (later the University), S. Ivo, in 1642; 
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Figure 12. Francesco Borromini: Rome, S. Ivo della Sapienza, 
1642-50. Plan 


by 1650 most of the structure was finished. The decoration dragged on until 1660. As 
early as 1632 when work in the Palazzo Barberini was still in progress, Bernini hadrecom* 
mended Borromini as architect to the Sapienza.’ He began by continuing the older soudi 
wing of the palace. The two great doon of the east wing on Piazza S. Eustachio, his 
most important exterior contribution, were executed much later, during Alexander 
Vn’s pontificate. 
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The cfaiiidi was to be erected at the cast end of Giacomo dcUa Porta*s long, arcaded 
coftik (Plate 74)* pl^ Borromim returned once again to die geometry of the 
equilateral triangle (Figure 12). But this time the triangles interpenetrate in such a way 
that they ferm a regular starJiesEagon. The points of interpenetration lie on the peri- 
meter of a circle, and by drawing straight lines from point to point a regular hexagon 
is formed. The semicircular recesses replacing the angles of one triangle are determined 
by circles with a radius ofhalf a side of die hexagon, while the convex endings of the other 
triangle result from circles with the same radius and their centres in the points of the tri- 
angle.^ Thus recesses of a concave shape and recesses with slanting walls and convex 
endings alternate and free each other across the space of the church. 

Before Borromini’s S. Ivo, the star-hexagon was almost entirely excluded from Re- 
naissance and post-Renaissance planning. It may have occurred in antiquity, but apart 
from a sketch by Penizzi in the Uffizi and Vittozzi's SS. Trinifr at Turin (begun 1598) it 
would be difficult to name Italian precedents. Even the simple hexagon was hardly used. 
The reason is not difficult to guess. In contrast to the square, the octagon, and dodeca- 
gon, where equal sides confront each other in the two main axes, in the hexagon one 
axis goes through two sides, the other through two angles. It is therefore evident that in 
plans derived from the hexagon the parts can never conform, and herein lies an element 
of unrest or even conflict. But it must be said at once that the complexities inherent in 
hexagonal or star-hexagonal planning were skilfully avoided by Borromim. His method 
was no less than revolutionary. Instead of creating, in accordance with tradition, a hexa- 
gonal main space with lower satellite spaces placed in the angles of the triangles, he en- 
compassed the perimeter with an uninterrupted sequence of giant pilasten impelling the 
spectator to register the unity and homogeneity of the entire area of the church (Plate 
69B). This sensation is powerfully supported by the sharply defined crowning entabla- 
ture which reveals the sur form of the ground-plan in all its clarity (Plate 71). The basic 
approach is, therefore, close to that in S. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane; and once again 
sophisticated ’background-rhythm’ constandy stimulates the beholder’s curiosity. Each 
recess is articulated by three bays, two identical small 
ones framing a large one (*A C A’ and *A' B A'’; 

Figure 13). But these alternating triads - equal in value 
though entirely diflerent in spatial deployment - are 
not treated as separate or separable endues, for the two 
small bays across each comer (A A' or A' A) arc so 
much alike diat they counteract any tendency to per- 
ceiving real caesuras. Moreover, two other overlap- 
ping rhythms are also implied. The continuous string 
courses at halfrheight are intermpted by the central 
bay of the semicircular altar recess (C),** while the 
continuous string course under die capitak is not 
carried on across die convex bays (B). Thus two altcr- 
nadve groups of five bays may be seen as ‘super-units’, 
cither A A' B A' A or A' A C A A'. It may therefore 



Figure 13. Francxsco Borromim: 
Rome, S. Ivo ddk SapimB, 1642-50. 
Plan 
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be said that the articulation contains three interlocking themes with the intervals placed 
at any of the three possible points: the large round^ieaded bays *C\ the convex bays 
or at the angles between the small bays *A A". 

In contrast to S. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane, die dome caps the body of die church 
without a transitional structural feature. It continues, in fact, the star shape of the plan, 
each segment opening at its base into a large window. Moreover, the verdcal lines of the 
pilasters are carried on in the gilded mouldings of the dome which repeat and accentu- 
ate the tripartite division into bays below (Plate 71). In spite of the strong horixontal 
barrier of the entablature, the vertical tendencies have a ter^ic momentum. As the vari- 
ously shaped sectors of the dome ascend, contrasts are gradually reduced tmdl the move- 
ment comes to rest under the lantern in the pure form of the circle, which is decorated 
with twelve large stars. In this reduedon of muldplidty to unity, of diScrendadon and 
variety to the simplicity of the circle, consists a good deal of the fasdnadon of this 
church. Geometrical succinctness and inexhausdble imagination, technical skill and re- 
ligious symbolism have rarely found such a recondliadon. One can trace the movement 
downward from the chasdty of forms in the heavenly zone to the increasing complexity 
of the earthly zone. The decoradve elements of the dome - the vcrdcal rows of stan, 
the papal coat of arnu above alternating windows, the cherubs under the lantern - have 
a fantasdc, unreal, and exddng quality and speak at the same dme a clear emblemadcal 
language. 

In continuing the shape of the ground-plan into the vaulting Borromini accepted the 
prindple normally applied to circular and oval churches. Yet neither for the pardcular 
form of the dome nor for the decoradon was there a contemporary precedent. In one 
way or anodier the customary type of the Baroque dome followed the example set by 
Michelangelo's dome of St Peter’s. In none of the great Roman domes was the vaulted 
surface broken up into difierently shaped units. But Borromini had classical andquity on 
his side; he had surely studied such buildings as the Serapeum of Hadrian’s Villa near 
Tivoli. The dome of S. Ivo found no sequel in Rome. Again it was in Piedmont that 
Borromini’s ideas fell on fertile ground. 

The exterior of S. Ivo presented an unusual task, since the main entrance had to be 
placed at the far end of Giacomo della Poru’s courtyard. Borromini transformed 
Porta’s hcmicyde with arcades in two ders into the fii^ade of the church; above it 
towers one of the strangest domes ever invented (Plate 74). In principle Borromini 
followed the North Italian tradidon of encasing the dome rather than exhibiting 
its rising curve as had been customary in central Italy since Brunelleschi’s dome of 
Florence Cathedral. He handled this tradidon, however, in a new and endrcly personal 
manner. His domed structure consists of four different parts: first, a high, hexagonal 
drum of immense weight which counten by its convex projection the concave recession 
of the church fa^ide on the cartile. The division of each of the six equal convex sectors 
into two small bays and a large one prepares for the triads in the recesses of the interior. 
At the points where two convex sectors meet the order is strengthened; this enhances 
the impression of vitality and tension. Secondly, above the drum is a stepped pyramid, 
divided by buttress-like ribs which transfer the thrust on to the reinforced4fneeting- 
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point of two secton of the drum; diirdly» the pyramid is crowned by a with 

double columns and concave recessions between them. The similarity to the litde temple 
at Baalbek cannot be overlooked and has, indeed, often been stressed.^’ Above these 
three nones - which in spite of their entirely diflerent character are welded together by 
the strong structural * conductors' - rises a fourth element, the spiral, monolithic and 
sculptural, not corresponding to any interior feature or continuing directly the ^ictp mal 
movement. Yet it seems to bind together the several fields of energy which, united, soar 
up in a spatial movement along the spiral and are released into the lofty iron cusp. It is 
futile to speculate on the exact prototypes for the spiral feature. Borromini may have de- 
veloped impressions of imperial Roman columns or may have had some unexpected 
knowledge of a zikkurat, the Babylonian- Assyrian temple towers of which a late deriva- 
tion survives m the great mosque at Samarra.^* In any case, it can hardly be doubted that 
this element has an emblematic meaning, the precise nature of which has not yet been 
rediscovered. 

S. Ivo must be regarded as Borromini's masterpiece, where his style reached its zenith 
and where he played all the registers at his command. By comparison, his earlier and 
later buildings, ecclesiastical as well as domestic, often su£r through the fact that they 
arc either unfinished or that he was inhibited by complexities of site and the necessity to 
comply with existing structures. 

In contrast to Bernini, who conceived architecture as the stage for a dramatic event 
expressed through sculpture, the drama in S. Ivo is inherent in the dynamic architectural 
conception itself: in the way that the moti6 unfold, expand, and contract; in the way 
that movement surges upwards and comes to rest. Ever since Baldinucd's days it has 
been mainuined that there is an affinity to Gotliic structures in Borromini's work. There 
is certainly truth in the observation. His interest in the cathedral at Milan is well known, 
and the system of buttresses in S. Ivo proves that he found inspiration in the northern 
medieval rather than the contemporary Roman tradioon. Remarkably medieval features 
may be noticed in his detail, such as the angular intersection of moulffings over the doors 
inside S. Ivo or the pedestal of the holy water stoup in the Oratory of S. Filippo NcrL 
Even more interesting is his partiality for the squinch, so common in the Romanesque 
and Gothic architecture of northern Italy before the Byzantine pendendve replaced it in 
the age of the Renaissance. But he used the squinch as a transidonal element between the 
wall and the vault only in minor structures, such as the old sacristy of S. Carlo alle Quat- 
tro Fontane, or in certain rooms of the Palazzo Falconieri and of the Collegio di Pro- 
paganda Fide. His resusdtadon of the squinch was again to find a sequel in Piedmont 
rather than Rome. 


S. Giovanni in Laterano^ S. Agnese, S. Andrea delle Fratte^ 
and Minor Ecdesiastkal Works 

While S. Ivo was in course of construedon three large works were entrusted to Bor- 
romini: the reconstrucdoii of S. Giovanni in Laterano, the condnuadon of Rainaldi s 
S. Agnc^t in Piazm Navona, and the exterior of S. Andrea delle Frattc. A thorough 
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restoration of S. Giovannihadbecomenecessary since the Early Christian bidica vm in 
danger of collapse. Borromini's work was begim in May 1646 and finished by October 
1649, in time for the Holy Year.^^ His task was extremdy difficult because Imocent X 
insisted on preserving the venerable basilica. How could one produce a modem Baroque 
building under dicse circumstances? ^ Borrromini solved his problem by encasing 
two consecutive columns of die old church inside one broad pillar, by firaming each pil- 
lar with a colossal order of pilasters throughout the whole height of the nave, and by 
placing a tabernacle niche of coloured marble for statuary into the face of each pillar 
where originally an opening between two columns had been (Plate yaa). The alternation 
of pillars and open arches created a basic rhythm wdl known since Bramante's and even 
Alberti's days. Borromini, however, carried it not only across the comen of the entrance 
wall, thereby transforming the nave into an enclosed space, but introduced another 
rhythm which reverses the primary one. The spectator perceives simultaneously the 
continuous sequence of the high bays of die pillan and the low arches (A b A b A . . .) as 
well as that of the low tabernacles and the high arches (a B a B a ...). Moreover, this 
second rhythm has an important chromatic and spatial quality, for the cream-coloured 
arches - 'openings' of the wall - are contrasted by the dsrk-colourcd ubemacles, which 
break through the plane of the wall and project into the nave. 

It has recendy been ascertained that Borromini intended to vault the nave. The 
present arrai^ement, which preserved Daniele da Volterra's heavy wooden ceiling 
(1564-72), must be regarded as provisional, but after the Holy Year there was no hope 
of continuing this cosdy enterprise. The articulation of the nave would have found its 
logical continuation in the vault, which always formed an integral part of Borromini's 
structures. If the execution of his scheme thus remained a firagment, he was yet given 
ample scope for displaying his skill as a decorator. The naturalistic palm branches in the 
sunken paneb of the pilasten of the aisles, the lively floral ornament of the oval frames in 
the clerestory, the putti and chembim forming part of the architeaural design as in Late 
Gothic churches, and, above all, the re-arrangement in the new aisles during Alexander 
VIl's pontificate of the old tombs and monuments of popes, cardinals, and bishops - all 
this shows an inexhaustible wealth of original ideas and an uninhibited imagination. Al- 
though contemporaries regarded the settings of these monuments as a veritable store- 
house of capriccios,^ they are far from unsuiuble for the purpose for which they were 
designed - on the contrary, each of the venerable rehes of the past is placed into its own 
kind of treasure-chest, beautifully adapted to its peculiar character. It is typical of Bor- 
romini’s manner that in these decorations realistic features and floral and vegeuble mo- 
tifs of dewy freshness merge with the sharp and crystalline architectural forms.^‘ 

If in S. Giovanni in Laterano Borromini had to renounce completion of his design, the 
handicap in S. Agnese in Piazza Navona was of a difierent nature. Pope Innocent X 
wanted to turn the square on which his family palace was situated into the grandest in 
Rome; it was to be dominated by die new church of S. Agnese to replace an older one 
close to the palace. Carlo Rainaldi, in collaboration with his father Girolamo, had been 
commissioned to build the new structure, the foundation stone of which was laid on 
15 August 1652. Tlic Kainaldis designed a Greek-cross plan with short arms and pillan 
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of the crotriiig 'with broad bevels which were opened into large niches framed by recessed 
columns. ^X^hile the idea of the pillars with niches derived from St Peter's, die model 
for the recessed columns was Cortona's SS. Luca e Martina. The building went up in 
accordance with this design, but soon criddsm was voiced, particularly as regards the 
planned staircase, which extended too far into die piazza. A crisis became unavoidable, 
the Rainaldis were dismissed, and on 7 August 1653 Borromini was appointed in their 
place. 

To all intents and purposes he had to continue building in accordance widi the 
Rainaldi plan, for the pillars of die crossing were standing to the height of the niches. 
Yet by seemingly minor alterations he changed the character of the d^gn. Above all, 
he closed the recesses prepared for the columns and placed the latter in front of the pi- 
lasten (Figure 14). By this device the openings of the cross arms, narrow already in 
Rainaldi's design, were further reduced, so that pillars and cross arms were given almost 
equal width. The crossing, therefore, appean to the eye as a regular octagon; this is 
accentuated by the sculptural element of the all but free-standing columns (Plate 72B). 
Colour contrasts sustain this impression, for the body of the chi^ is white (with the 
exception of the high altar), while the columns are of red marble. Moreover, an intense 
verdcalism is suggested by virtue of the projecting entablature above the columns, uni- 
fying the arch with die supporting columns; and the high attic above the entablature, 
which appears under the crossing like a pedestal to the arch,^ increases the vertical 
movement It will now be seen diat the ocugonal space - also echoed in the design of 
the floor - is encompassed by the coherent rhythm of the alternating low bays of the pil- 
lan framed by pilasten and the high 'bays* of the cross-arms framed by At columns. 
By giving the cross-arms a lengdi much greater dian that intended by Rainaldi, Borro- 
mini created a piquant tension between them and the central area. Thus a diaracteristic- 
ally Borrominesque structure was erected over Rainaldi’s traditional plan. Nor did die 
latter envisage a building of exceptionally high and slender design. Borromini further 
amplified the verdcal tendencies by incorporating into his design an extraordinarily 
high drum and an elevated curve for the dome - which obviously adds to the importance 
of the area under the crossing (Figure 14). Rainaldi, by contrast, had planned to blend a 
low drum with a broad, rather unwieldy dome. 

In spite of the diflSculdes which Borromini had to face in the in tenor, he accomplished 
an almost incredible transformation of Rainaldi’s project. In the handling of the exterior 
(Plate 73) he was less handicapped. The little that was standing of Rainaldi’s fr^de was 
pulled down. By abandoning Ae vestibule planned by the latter, he could set the fr^adc 
further back from the square and design it over a concave plan. In Rainaldi’s project the 
insipid crowning features at both ends of the fa9adc were entirely overshadowed by the 
weight of the dome. Borromini extended the width of the facade into the area ot the 
ac^oining palaces, dius creating space for freely rising towers of impressive height. But 
he was prevented from completing the execution ofhis design. After Innocent X's death 
on 7 January 1655, building activity stopped. Soon difficulties arose between Borromini 
and Prince Camillo Pamphili, and two years later Carlo Rainaldi in turn replaced Bor- 
romini. Assisted by Giovanni Maria Baratta and Antonio del Grande, Carlo proceeded 
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to alter tkosepamwhid&liadnot been finished: the interior decoration, die lantem of the 
dome, the towers, and the fii^de above die entablature. The high attic ovl» the fiiyade, 
die triangular pediment in the centre, and certain simplifications in die design of the 
towers are contrary to Borromini’s intentions.^ But, strangely enough, the exterior 
looks more Borrominesque than the interior. For in the interior the rich gilt stuccoes, 
the large marble reliefs - a veritable school of Roman High Baroque sculpture - GauUi’s 
and Giro Ferri's frescoes in the pendentives and dome: all this tends to conceal the Bor- 
rominesque quality of the structure.^^ G>mpletion dragged on for many years. The 
towers went up in 1666; interior stuccoes were still being paid for in 1670, and the 
frescoes of the dome were not finished until the end of the century. 

In defiance of the limitations imposed upon Borromini, S. Agnese occupies a unique 
position in the history of Baroque architecture. The church must be regarded as the 
High Baroque revision of the centralized plan for St Peter's. The dome of S. Agnese has 
a distinct place in a long line of domes dependent on Michelangelo's creation (p. 280). 
From the late sixteenth century onwards may be observed a progressive reduction of 
mass and weight, a heightening of the drum at the expense of die vault, and a growing 
elegance of the sky-lme. All this reached a kind of finality in the dome of S. Agnese. 
Moreover, from a viewpoint opposite the entrance the dome seems to form part of the 
facade, dominates it, and b firmly connected with it, since the double columns at both 
sides of the entrance are continued in the pilasters of the drum and the ribs of the vault 
Circumstances prevented the dome of St Peter’s from appearing between two framing 
towen. The idea found fulfilment in S. Agnese; here dome and towen form a grand 
unit perfectly balanced in scale. Never before had it been possible for a beholder to 
view at a glance such a rich and varied group of towers and dome while at the same time 
experiencing the spell of the intense spatial suggestions: he feeb himself drawn into 
the cavity of the £i9ade, above which looms the concave mass of the drum. Nobody 
can overlook the fact that Borromini, although he employed the traditional grammar 
of motifr, repeated here the spatial reversal of the frgade of S. Ivo. 

Probably in the same year, 1653, in which he took over S. Agnese from Rainaldi, 
Borromini was commbsioned by die Marchese Paolo Bufido to finish the church of 
S. Andrea delle Fratte which G. Guerra had begun in 1605. Aldiough Borromini was en- 
gaged on this work until 1665, he had to abandon it in a fragmentary state. The transept, 
dome, and choir which he added to the conventional interior reveal litde of his personal 
style. Much more important b hb contribution to the unfinbhed exterior (Plate 75). It b 
hb extraordinary dome and tower, designed to be seen as one descends from Via Capo 
le Case, diat give the otherwise insignificant church a unique dbtinction. Similar to 
S. Ivo, the curve of the dome b encompassed by a drumlike casing. But here four widely 
projecting buttresses jut out diagonally from the actual body of the ’drum’. In thb way 
four equal faces are created, each consisting of a large convex bay of the ’drum’ and 
narrower concave bays of the buttresses. The plan of each face is dierefore similar to 
the lower tier of die fa9ade of S. Carlo alle Quattro Fontanc. Once again Borromini 
worked with spatial evolutions of rhythmic triads, and once again a monumental 
order of composite columns placed at the salient points ensures the unbroken coherence 
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Hgiur 14. Fnnoesco Borromini: Rome. S. Agnesc in Piazza Navona, begun 165a. 

Section and plan 
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of the desigD. This extraordinary structure was to be crowned by a lamecgt** whidi un- 
fortunately remained on paper - with concave recesses above convex Walls under- 
neath. Without this lantern the spatial intentions embodied in Borromini’s design cannot 
be fully gauged.’’ 

The tower, rising in the north-east comer next to die choir, was conceived as a de- 
liberate contrast to the dome. Its three tiers &rm completely separate units. While the 
lowest is solid and square widi diagonally-projecting columned comers^ dio second is 
open and circular and follows the model ofandentmonopteral temples. By topping this 
feature with a disproportionately heavy balustrade the drctdar movement is given an 
emphatic, compelling quality. In the third tier the circular form is broken up into 
double herms with deep concave recesses between them - a new and more intensely 
modelled version of the lantern of S. Ivo. While full-blooded chembs function as carya- 
tids, their wings enfold the stems of the herms. At diis late sugc of his development Bor- 
romini liked to soften the precise lines of architecture by the swelling forms of sculpture, 
and the cherub-herm, an invention of his far removed from any classical models, fas- 
cinated him in this context.” The uppermost element of the tower consists of four in- 
verted scrolls of beautiful elasticity ; on them a crown with sharply pointed spikes balances 
precariously: the whole a triumph of complex spatial relationships and a bizarre ron- 
cetto by which the top of the tower is wedded to die sky and the air. Thus the flexible 
but homogeneous massive bulk of the dome is a foil for the small scale of the tower with 
its emphasis on minute detail (capitals of the monopteros!) and its radical division into 
contrasting shapes.” 

Among Borromini’s lesser ecclesiastical works two churches, belonging to his late 
period, may be singled out for special considcradon: S. Maria dei Sette Dolor! and the 
Church of the Collegio di Propaganda Fide. In both cases the church lies at right angles 
to the fa^de, and both churches are erected over simple rectangular plans with rounded 
comers. S. Mana dei Sette Dolori was begun in the early 1650s and continued in the 
sixdes.” The exterior, an impressive mass of raw bricks, was still unfinished at the dme 
of Borromini's death. The interior is ardculatcd by an imposing sequence of columns 
arranged in triads between the larger intervals of the two main axes, which arc bridged 
by arches rising from the uninterrupted cornice (Plate 79B}.” In spite of the diflkrcnce 
in plan, S. Maria dei Sette Dolori is in a sense a simplified version of S. Carlo alle Quattro 
Fontane.” But above the comice the comparison does not hold. Here there is a low 
clerestory and a coved vault divided by ribs, hnking a pair of columns across the 
room.’^ This arrangement contained potentialities which were further developed in the 
church of the Propaganda Fide. 

In 1646 Borromini was appointed architect to the CoUegio di Propaganda Fide. But 
it was not until 1662 that the church behind the west front of the palace was in course of 
construction. Two years later it was finished, with the exception of the decoration.” At 
first Borromini planned to preserve the oval church built by Bernini in 1634. When it 
was decided to enlarge it, he significantly preferred the simple hall type in analogy to 
S. Maria dei Sette Dolori and the much earlier Oratory of St Philip Neri. But the changes 
in design are equally illuminating. The clerestory of S. Maria dd Sette Dolori was sdll 
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rtminisoent i»f that of At Oratory. By contrast, the church of At Propaganda Hdt cm^ 
bodics a roAcal revision of Aost earlitr structures (Plate 79A). The articulation c-on fisN 
here of a lai^ and small order, derived from the Capitolint palaces. The large pilasters 
accentuate Ac Avisum of At perimeter of the church into altematii^ wide narrow 
bays, while At comice of the large order and Ae entablature of At amall order on 
which Ae'windows rest fruicdon as elements unifying Ae entire space hoiiaontally. 
Different from S. Maria dei Sette Dolori, the verticalism of Ae large order is contiiui^ 
Arough At isolated pieces of Ae entablature into Ae coved vaulting is talcgn up by 

Ae ribs, which link Ae Centres of Ae long walls wiA Ae four comers diagonally across 
Ae ceiling (Plate 78A}. Thus an unbroken system closely des togcAcr all parts of the 
building in all dirccdons. The coherent * skeleton '-structure has become all-important - 
harAy any walls remain between Ae tall pilasters! - and to it even Ae dome has been 
sacrificed. The oval project, which would have required a dome, could not have em- 
boAed a similar system. No post-Renaissance building in Italy had come so close to 
Gothic structural principles. For thirty years Borromini had been groping in this direc- 
tion. The church of Ac Propaganda Fide was, indeed, a new and exciting soludon, and 
its compelling simpheity and logic fittingly concludes Borromini's activity in Ae field 
of ecclesiastical architecture.^’ 

The Oratory of St Philip Neri 

The breAren of Ae Congregation of St Philip Neri had for a considerable time planned 
to build an oratory next to their church of S. Maria in Vallicella. In conjunction wiA 
this idea, plans ripened to include in Ae builAiig programme a refectory, a sacristy, liv- 
ing quarters for Ae members of the Congregation, and a large library. This consider- 
able programme was, in fact, not very Afferent from that of a large monastery. The 
Congregation finally opened a competition which Borromini won in May 1637 against, 
among oAen, Paolo Maruscclli, Ac architect of the Congregation. Borromini replaced 
him forAwiA and held Ac office for Ae next thirteen years. Building activity was 
rapid: in 1640 Ac oratory was in use; in 1641 Ae refectory was finished, between 
1642 and 1643 Ae library above Ae oratory was built and between 1644 ^d 1650 Ae 
north-west front wiA Ac clock-towcr overlooking Ac Piazza dcn'Orologio.*^ Thus Ac 
building of Ae oratory coincided wiA that of S. Carlo allc Quattro Fontane. But al- 
though Ac work for Ac Oratorians was infinitely more important Aan that of Ae little 
church, as rcgarA compactness and vitality Ac former cannot compete with Ae latter. 
This vcrAct docs not, of course, refer to Ac brilliant fa9ade of Ac oratory (Plate 77A), 
nor do wc overlook Ac fiict Aat many new and ingenious ideas were brought to fiis- 
ition in Ae buildings of Ac monastery. 

Maruscclli, before Borromini, had already solved an intricate problem : he had de- 
signed a coherent layout for Ac whole area wiA long axes and a clear and logical dis- 
position of Ac sacristy and Ac courtyarA. Borromini accepted Ae csscai ri als of this 
plan, altfi i nclu de d Ag placing of Ae oratory itself in Ac western ^eft) half of Ae 

main wing. Many refinements were introduced Acre by Borromini, but it must suffice 
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to mention diat, contrary to Marusce]li*s intentions, he created for the eye, radier than 
in actual fact, a central axis to die entire front between S. Maria in Vallicclla and die Via 
de* Filippini (Figure 15). The organization of this front is entirely independent of the 
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Figure 15. Francesco Borromini: Rome. Oratory of St Philip Ncri and Monastery, 
begun 1637. Phn (On the right the Chiesa Nuova. 1575-1606) 


dispositions behind it. The central entrance does not lead straight into the oratory which 
lies at right angles to it and extends beyond the elaborate part of the fa^de, nor is die 
plan of the whole area symmetrical in depth, as a glance at the fa9ade would suggest.” 

Aldiough the facade is reminiscent of that of a church, its rows of domestic windows 
seem to contradict this impression. This somewhat hybrid character indicates that 
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Borromini ddiberateiy dctigned it as an 'overture* (or the oratory as tntyli as (or die 
whole monastery. By request of the Congr^adon the £i^de was not (aced in stone so that 
it would not compete with the adjoining church of S. Maria in Vallicella. Borromini, 
there(bre, developed a new and extremely subde brick technique of claydral ancestry, a 
technique which allowed for finest gradations and absolute precision of detail. The main 
portion of the (a^ide consists of five bays, closely set with pilasters, arranged over a con- 
cave plan. But the central bay of the lower tier is curved outward, while that of the up- 
per tier opens into a niche of considerable depdi. Crowning the (a^ade rises the mighty 
pediment which, (or the first time, combines curvilinear and angular movement. The 
segmental part answers the rising line of the comice above the bays, which are attached 
like wings to the main body of the facade, and the change of movement, comparable to 
an interrupted S-curve, echoes, as it were, the contrasting spatial movement of the cen- 
tral bays in the elevation. The form of the pediment is fiirther conditioned by die verti- 
cal tendencies in the (a^de. Once that has bi^ noticed, one will also find it compellingly 
logical that the important centre and the accompanying bays are not capped by a uni- 
form pediment. The latter, in addidon to suggesting a difierendated triple rhydim, also 
pulls together the three inner bays, which are segregated from the outer bays by aslight 
projection and an addidonal half-pilaster. Without breaking up the unity of the five 
bays, a triad of bays is yet singled out, and the pediment reinforces the indicadoins con- 
tained in the fii^^ its^. The treatment of detail fiirther enriches the complexities of 
the general arrangement Attention may be drawn to the niches below, which cast deep 
shadows and give the wall depth and volume, to the windows above them, which with 
their pediments press energetically against die fiieee of the entablature, and to die win- 
dows of die second der, which have ample space over and under them.^ 

The interior of the oratory, carefiilly adapted to the needs of the Congregation, is 
articulated by half-columns on the altar wall and a complicated rhythm of pilasters 
along the other three walls.’^ Michelangelo's Capitolinc palaces evidendy gave rise to 
the use of the giant order of pilasters in the two courtyards. It is worth recalling that 
Palladio had introduced a giant order in die cortile of the Palazzo Porto-Colleoni at Vi- 
cenza (1552) ; but, although Borromini's simple and great forms seem superficially dose 
to Palladio's classicism, die uldmatc intendons of die two masters are utterly difierent, 
Palladio is always concerned with intrinsically plasdc architectural members in their own 
right, while Borromini stresses the int^ral charaaer of a coherent dynamic system. Thus 
in Borromini's courtyards the large pilasters would appear to screen an uninterrupted 
sequence of buttresses. This interpretadon is supported by die treatment of the comers. 

Renaissance architects had more o(ten than not evaded fiicing squardy a problem 
which was inherent in the use of the classical grammar of (brms. The half pilasters, 
quarter-pilasters, and other expedients, which abrupdy break the continuity of ard- 
culadon in the comers of Renaissance buildings, must be regarded as naive compromise 
solutions. Mannerist architects who (ully understood the problem not infirequendy car- 
ried on the wall decoradon across die comers, thereby neutralizing the latter and at the 
same dme producing a deliberate ambiguity between the uninterrapted decoradon and 
the change in die direction of the walls. Borromini abolished die cause (or compromise 
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or ambiguity by diminuing the comers thctmdves. By roundmg them oC he made Ac 
unity of die space^ndosing structural dements, and impliddy ^ space itself, apparent 
In die two courtyards of the Filippini he applied to an external space die same principle 
that had guided him in the first project for S. Carlo alle Quattro I^tane.^ And this new 
solution soon became the property of die udiole of Europe. 

In contrast to the elaborate south fii^ide, Borromini used very simple motifs for the 
long western and northern fronts of die convent: band-like string courses divide the 
storeys and large horizontal and vertical grooves replace die cornices and comers.’’ 
From then on this type of design became generally accepted for utilitarian purposes in 
cases where no elaborate decoration was required. 

Domestic Buildings 

Between about 1635 and the end of his career Borromini had a hand in a great number 
of domestic buildings of importance. But in spite of this, no palace was entirely carried 
out by him. At the beginning stands his work in the Palazzo Spada, where he was re- 
sponsible for the erection of the garden wall, for various decorative parts inside the 
palace and, above all, for the well-known illusionist colonnade which appears to be very 
long, but is, in fact, extremely short. The idea seems to be derived from the stage (Tca- 
tro Olimpico). But one should not forget that it also had a respectable Renaissance pedi- 
gree. Bramante applied the same illusionist principle to his choir of S. Maria presso 
S. Satiro at Milan, which must have belonged to Borromini's earliest impressions.^ The 
concept of the Spada colonnade is, therefore, neither characteristically Baroque nor is it 
of more than marginal interest in Borromini's work. To over-emphasize its significance, 
as is often done by those who regard the Baroque mainly as a style concerned with op- 
tical illusion, leads entirely astray. 

In about 1640 followed the work for the Palazzo Falconieri, where Borromini ex- 
tended a mid-sixteenth-century front from seven to eleven bays. He framed the facade 
with huge herms ending in falcons' heads, an emblematic conceit which had no pre- 
cedent. He added new wings on the rear facing the river and provided decoration for 
porch and vestibule. But his most signal contribution is the twelve ceilings with their 
elaborate floral ornament, and, overlooking the courtyard, the Palladian loggia, 
equally remarkable for its derivation and for its deviation from Palladio's Basilica at Vi- 
cenza.^’ The U-shaped river front, dominated by the loggia, gives proof of the versa- 
tility of Borrromini's extraordinary genius (Plate 77B). His problem consisted in weld- 
ing old and new parts together into a new unit of a specifically Borrominesque character. 
He solved it by increasing the height of the four storeys progressively in defiance of long 
established rules and by reversing the traditional gradation of the orders. The ground 
floor is subdivided by simple broad bands; in the next storey the same motif is given 
stronger relief; the third storey has Ionic pilasten; and above these are the recessed 
columns of the loggia. Thus instead of diminishing from the ground floor upwards, the 
wall divisions grow in importance and plasticity. Only in the context of the whole 
facade is the unconventional and anti-classical quality of the loggia motif fully revealed. 
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Between itf4^and 1647 Borromini helped In an advisory capacity the aged Girolamo 
RainaUit whom Innocent X had commissioned to build the extensive Palazzo Pamphili 
in Piazza Navomu Borromini had a tangible influence on the his own 

plan was not accepted for execudon.^^ He alone was» howeveti responsible for the 
decoration of the large salone and die building of the gallery to the right of S. Agnese, 
on a site which origmally formed part of the Palazzo Mellini. Inside* the gallery, to 
which Pietro da Cortona contributed the frescoes from the Aeneidf are to be found 
some of the most characteristic and brilliant door surrounds of Borromini’s later style, 
of his designs for the*palace of Count Ambrogio Carpegna near the Fontana Trevi 
very little was executed,^ but a series of daring plans survive which anticipate the 
eighteenth-century development of the Italian palaiw. Borromini took up all t^ major 
problems where they were left in the Palazzo Barberini and developed them much &r- 
thcr, such as the axial alignment of the various parts of the building, the connexion of a 
grand vestibule with the staircase hall, and the merging of vestibule and oval courtyardL 
The latest drawing of die series shows two flights of staircases ascending along the peri- 
meter of the oval courtyard and meeting on a common landing - a bold idea, heretofece 
unknown in Italy, which was taken up and executed by Guarini in the Palazzo Cari- 
gnano at Turin.^’ 

Between 1659 and 1661 Borromini was concerned with the systematizadon of two 
libraries, the Biblioteca Angchca adjoining Piazza S. Agostino and the Bibhoteca Ales- 
sandrina in the north wing of the Sapienza. Of the plans for the former hardly anything 
was carried out, but the latter survives as Borromini had designed it. The great hall of the 
library is three storeys high, and the book-cases form a consdtuent part of the architec- 
ture. This was a new and important idea, which he had not yet conceived when he built 
the library above the Oratory of St Philip Neri about twenty years earlier. It was pre- 
cisely this new concepdon which made the Biblioteca Alessandrina the protori'pc of the 
great eighteenth-century libraries. 

The Collegio ii Propaganda Fide 

Borromini’s last great palace, surpassing anything he did in that class with the excepdon 
of the convent of the Oratorians, was Ac Collegio di Propaganda Fide. His activity for 
the Jesuits spread over Ae long period of twenty-one years, from his appointment as 
architea in 1646 to his dcaA in 1667. At that time Ae Jesuits were at the zeniA of Aeir 
power, and a centre in keeping wiA Ac world-wide importance of Ae Order was an 
urgent requirement. They owned Ac vast site between Via Capo Ic Case, Via Due 
Macelli, and Piazza 6 i Spagna, which, Aough large enough for all their needs, was so 
badly cut Aat no regular architectural development was possible. Moreover, some fiurly 
recent buildings were already standing, amongst Aem Bernini s modernization of Ac 
old facade facing Piazza A Spagna and his oval church which was, however, as we have 
seen, replaced by Borromini. As early as 7 May 164? Borromini submitted a develop- 
ment plan for Ac whole site ; but litdc happened in Ae course of Ac next thirteen years. 
It is known Aat Borromini gave the main facade in front of Ae church its final Aape in 
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1662, and die other much simpler facades also show diaracterisdcs of his latest manner. 
The execution of the major part of the palace would therefore seem to have taken place 
in the last years of his life. Part of the palace was reserved for administrative purposes, 
another large part contained the cells for the alumni But very litde of Borromini's in- 
terior arrangement and decoration survives; in £ict, apart from the church, only one 
original room seems to have been preserved. 

All the more important are the fii^ades. The most elaborate portion rises in die narrow 
Via di Propaganda where its oppressive weight produces an almost nightmarish cScct 
(Plates 68 b and 78B). Borromini's problem was here similar to that of the oratory, for 
the fa^ide was to serve the dual purpose of church and palace. Once again the long axis 
of the church lies parallel with the street and extends b^ond the highly decorated part 
of the fofade, but in contrast to the oratory this front has a definite, though entirely un- 
usual, palace character. Its seven bays are articubted by a giant order of pilasters which 
rise from the ground to the sharply-projecting cornice.^ Everything here is unordio- 
dox: the capitals are reduced to a few parallel grooves, die cornice is without a frieae, and 
the projecting pair of brackets over the capitals seems to belong to the latter rather than 
to the cornice. The central hay recedes over a segmental plan, and the contrast between 
the straight lines of the fa9ade and the inward curve is surprising and alarming. No less 
startling is the juxtaposidon of the austere lower dcr and the piano nobik with its ex- 
tremely rich window decoration. The windows rise without transition from the ener- 
getically drawn string course and seem to be compressed into the narrow space between 
die giant pilasten. 

It is here that the active life in the wall itself is revealed. All the window frames curve 
inwards with the exception of the central one which, being convex, reverses the con- 
cave shape of die whole bay. The movement of the window frames is not dictated 
simply by a desire for picturesque variety but consists like a fugue of theme, answer, and 
variations. The theme is given in the door and window pediments of the central bay; 
the identical windows of the fint, third, fifdi, and seventh bays are variations of the door 
motif while the identical second and sixth windows answer the central window, also 
spatially. In the windows of the attic above the cornice the theme of die piano nobik is 
repeated in another key: the first, third, fifth, and seventh windows are simpler varia- 
tions of the second and sixth below, and the windows in the even bays of the attic vary 
those in the uneven ones underneath. Finally, in the undulating pediment of the fourth 
attic window the two different movements arc reconciled. By such means Borromini 
created a palazzo front which has neither precursors nor successors. 

In the south-western and southern fii^ades only the ground-floor arrangement and the 
division of die storeys was continued, which assured the unity of the entire design. 
Otherwise Borromini contrasted these fronts with the intensely articulated main facade. 
There is no division into bays by orders, nor are the windows decorated. But their se- 
quence is interrupted at regi^r intervals by strong vertical accentuations. At these points 
Borromini united the main and mezzanine windows of the piano nobik under one 
large frame, thereby creating a window vdiich goes dirough foe entire height of the 
tier. The boldly projecting angular pediment seems to cut into foe strii^ course of foe 
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next storey, where the framework of the window with its gently curved pediment and 
concave recession shows a characteristic reversal of mood. 

A comparison of the facades of the Oratory and the Collegio illustrates the deep 
change between Borromini’s early and late style. Gone is a great mass of detail, gone are 
all the subtle gradations of wall surface and mouldings and the almost joyful display of 
a great variety of motifs. However, the impression of mass and weight has grown im- 
mensely; the windows now seem to dig themselves into the depth of the wall. And yet 
the basic approach hardly differed. 

To summarize Borromini’s life-long endeavour, it may be said that he never dred in 
his attempt to mould space and mass by means of the evolution and transformation ofkey 
modfi. He subordinated each structure down to die minutest detail to a dominating 
geometrical concept, which led him away from the Renaissance method of planning in 
terms of mass and modules towards an emphasis on the fencdonally, dynamically, and 
rhythmically decisive ’skeleton*. This broi^ht him dose to the structural prindples of 
the Gothic style and enabled him, at the same dme, to incorporate into his work what 
suited his purpose: Mannerist features of the immediate past, many ideas from Michel- 
angelo’s architecture and that of Hellenism, both equally admired by him, and even 
severdy classical dements which he found in Palladio. Being an Italian, Borromini 
could not deny altogether the anthropomorphic basis of architecture. This becomes in- 
creasingly apparent during his advancing years from the stress he laid on die blending 
of ardiitecture and sculpture. Nevertheless, the antagonism between him and Bernini 
remained unbridgeable. It was in Bernini’s drdc that he was reproached for having de- 
stroyed die accepted conventions of good architecture. 
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PIETRO DA CORTONA 

<1596-1669) 


Introduction 

The genius of Pietro Berretdni, usually called Pietro da Cortona, was second only to 
that of BeminL Like him he was architect, painter, decorator, and designer of tombs and 
sculpture although not a sculptor himself. His achievements in all these fields must be 
ranked among die most outstanding of the seventeenth century. Bernini and Borro- 
mini have been given back die position of eminence which is their due. Not so Cortona; 
by comparison he is still relatively unknown, and so far no major biographical treat- 
ment which would satisfy modem criticism has been devoted to him.^ And yet his is 
the third name of the great trio of Roman High Baroque artists, and his work represents 
a new and entirely personal aspect of the style. 

An almost exact contemporary of Bernini and Borromini, he was bom at Cortona on 
I November 1596 of a fiunily of artisans. He probably studied under his father, a stone- 
mason, before being apprenticed to the undistinguished Florentine painter Andita 
Commodi, with whom he went to Rome in x6xa or x6x3. He stayed on after Com- 
modi’s return to Florence in 1614 suid changed over to the smdio of die equally unim- 
portant Florentine painter Baccio Ciarpi.^ According to his biographer Passeri he studied 
Raphael and the antique with great devotion during these years; while this is, of course, 
true of every seventeenth-century artist, in Cortona’s case such training has more than 
usual relevance since he could not profit very much from his teachers. His copy of 
Raphael’s Galatea ^ impressed Marcello Sacdietti so much that he took to the young 
artist who, from X623 onwards, belonged to the Sacchetti household. It was in the service 
of the Sacchetti family that Cortona gave early proof of his genius as painter and archi- 
tect In the Palazzo Sacchetti he also met die Cavaliere Marino, fresh from Paris,^ and 
Cardinal Francesco Barberini, Urban VIIl’s nephew, who became his lifelong patron; 
dirough him he obtained his first great commission as a fresco painter in S. Bibiana, At 
die same time he was taken on by Cassiano del Pozzo, the learned secreury to Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini, who employed in these years a number of young and promising 
artists for his collection of copies of all the remains of antiquity. Thus Cortona was over 
twenty-six years old when his contact with the ’right’ circle carried him quickly to suc- 
cess and prominence. As to his early development, litde has so far come to light’ Dis- 
coveries will certainly be made in the future, but it will remain a fret of some signi- 
ficance that, whereas we can follow die unfolding of Bernini’s talent year by year fi:om 
his precocious beginnings, in Cortona we are almost suddenly faced with a distinedy 
individual manner in painting and, even more astonishingly, in architecture, though his 
training in this field can have been only rather superficial.’ 
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From about the mid twenties his career can be fully ganyd. From fwitil his 
death he had large architectural and pictorial commissions simultaneously in hantl ^ he 
being the only seventeenth-century artist capable of such a tmt deforce. During the 
i630St with SS. Martina e Luca rismg (Plate 82) and the Barberini ggiling in progress 
(Plate 89)1 he rea che d the zenith of his artistic power and fiime, and his colleagues ac- 
knowledged his distinction by electing him principe of the Accademia di San Luca for 
four years (1634-8). Between 1640 and 1647 he stayed in Florence painting and decorat- 
ing four rooms of die Palazzo Pitd, but the architectural projects of this period remained 
on paper. Back in Rome', his most extensive fresco commission, the deration of the 
Chiesa Nuova (Plate 92), occupied him intermittendy for almost twenty years. During 
one of the intervals he painted the gallery of the Palazzo Pamphili in Piazza Navona 
(1651-4); the erection of the fa^de of S. Maria della Pace is contemporaneous with 
the frescoes in the apse of the Chiesa Nuova, that of the facade of S. Maria in Via Lau 
with the frescoes of the pendentives, that of the dome of S. Carlo al Corso follows the 
frescoes of the nave. Even if it were correct, as has more than once been maintained, (hat 
the quality of his late frescoes shows a marked decline,^ the same is certainly not true of 
his late architectural works. In any case, his architectural and pictorial concepdons show 
a parallel development, away from the exuberant style of the 1630s towards a sober, reb- 
dvely classicizing idiom to which he aspired more and more from the 1650s onwards. 

Architbctube 

The Early Works 

Before he began the church of SS. Martina e Luca, Cortona executed the so-called Villa 
del Pigneto near Rome for the Sacchetd and possibly also the villa at Castel Fusano, 
now Chigi property. The latter was built and decorat^ between 1626 and 1630.* It is a 
simple three-storeyed structure measuring 70 by 52 feet, rather rusdc in appearance, 
crowned with a tower and protected by four fortress-like comer projecoons. The type 
of the building frdlows a long-established tradidon, but the interest here lies in the pic- 
torial decoradon rather than in the ardiitecture. The Villa del Pigneto on die odier hand 
commands particular attendon because of its architecture (Plate 80, a and b). Unfortu- 
nately little survives to bear witness to its original splendour.’ Nor is anything certain 
known about its date building history. The patron was either Cardinal Giulio or 
Marchese Marcello Sacchetd; the former received the purple in 1626, the latter died in 
1636 (not 1629). There is, dicreforc, room for the commission during the decade 
1626-36. For stylisdc reasons a date not earlier than the late twendes seems indicated,*^ 
The ground floor of the building (Plate 8od) with its symmetrical arrangement of 
rooms reveals a thorough study of Palladio's plans, but the idea of die monumental niche 
in the central structure, which is raised high above the low wings, derives from the Bet 
vcdcre in the Vadcan. It b even possible that Cortona was impressed at that early date by 
die ruins of the temple at Praenesw (Palestrina) near Rome, of which he under- 

took a reconstruedon in 1636.** In any case, the large screened niches of the side fronts- 
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a modf which has no pedigree in post-Renaissance architecture - can hardly have been 
conceived without the study of plans of Roman badis. While the arrangement of terraces 
with fountains and grottoes is reminiscent of earlier villas such as the Villa Aldobrandini 
at Frascati, the complicated system of staircases widi diam flights recalls Buontalenti*s 
Florentine Maxmerism. If one can draw conclusions from the ground-plan, essentially 
Mannerist must also have been the contrast between the austere entrance front and the 
over-decorated garden firont, a contrast well known from buildings like die Villa Medici 
on die Pindo. Although small in size and derived from a variety of sources, the building 
was a landmark in the development of die Baroque villa. The magnificent silhouette, v 
the grand staircases built up in den so as to emphasize the dominating central feature, 
and above all die advancing and receding curves which tie together staircase, terrace, 
and building - all diis was taken up and further developed by succeeding generations of 
architects. 

It is an indication of Cortona’s growing reputation that on Mademo's death in 1629 
he took part in the planning of the Palazzo Barberini. His project seemi to have found 
die pope's approval, but the high cost prevented its acceptance. Although Bernini was 
appointed architect of the palace, Cortona was not altogether excluded. The theatre ad- 
joining the nordi-west comer of the palace was built to his design (Plate 8 jb).*^ It would 
be a matter of absorbing interest to know something about Cortona's project for the 
palace. Now some years ago a volume with drawings was sold on the London art 
market, among them the plan of a palace drawn by Cortona's hand (Plate 81 a). Unfor- 
tunately this plan represents only the ground floor containing a web of octagonal rooms 
(apparendy meant to be used as store-rooms), the walls of which were to serve as sub- 
structures to the rooms above.^’ In spite of the obvious difficulties of location, the colos- 
sal dimensions of the plan make it almost certain diat it refers to the Palazzo Barberini. 
If this is correct, Cortona wanted to return to the traditional Roman block-shape; his 
design is a square of 285 by 285 feet as against the 262 feet of the present fa^ade.^ Even 
the scanty evidence of this plan reveab four rather exciting features; the palace would 
have had bevelled comers framed by columns; the main axes open into large rectangular 
vestibules articulated by columns; two vestibules give direct access to the adjoining stair- 
case halls; finally, the double columns of the courtyard would have bem carried on 
across the comers in an unbroken sequence. The idea of integrating vestibule and stair- 
case hall, hardly possible widiout a knowledge of French designs, was new for Italy. 
Also the principal staircase with two opposite flights ascending from the main landing 
has no parallel in Rome at this time. Moreover, the arrangement of the courtyard anti- 
cipates Borromini's in tiie nearby monastery of S. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane, while the 
plan of the vestibules was taken up by Borromini in S. Maria dei Sette Dolori and the 
church of the Propaganda Fide. The most astonishing element, however, is the kind of 
structural grid system that controls every dimension of die plan. 

In 1633 Cortona won his first recognition as a designer of festival decoration: for the 
Quarantoreofthatyearhetransformedtheinterior of the church of S. Lorenzo in Damaso 
into a rich colonnaded setting with niches and gilded statues of saints. Cottona was a 
bom 'decorator', and it b therefore all the more to be regretted that none of hu oocaa- 
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ional works seems to have come down to us in drawings or engravings. It was not until 
hti diirty-eigihth year, the year of his election as Principe of the Academy of St Luke, diat 
he received his first big architectural commission. He had hardly begun painting the 
great Salone of the Barberini Palace when the reconstruction of the church of SS. Mar- 
tina e Luca at the foot of the Capitol fell to him. This work requires a detailed analysb. 

SS. Martina e Luca 

< In July 1634 Cortona wal granted permission to rebuild, at his own cost and accordmg to 
his plans, the crypt of the church of the Academy of St Luke, in order to provide a tomb 
fi)r himself. During the excavations, in Octo^r of that year, the body of S. Martina 
was discovered. This brpught about an entirely new situation. Cardinal Francesco Bar- 
berini took charge of th^tndertaking and m January 1635 ordered the rebuilding of the 
entire church. By about 1644 the new church was vaulted, and its completion in 1650 is 
recorded in ailSnscription in the interior. 

Cortona chose a Greek-cross design with apsidal endings (Plates 82, 84A, and 85; 
Figure 16). The longitudinal axis is slightly longer dian the transverse axis.^ This 
difference in t^e lengih of the arms, significant though it seems in the plan, is hardly 
perceptible to the visitor who enters the church. His first sensation is that of the com- 
plete breaking up of the unified wall surface, and his attention is entirely absorbed by 
it. But this is not simply a painterly arrangement, designed to seduce and dazzle the eye, 
as many would have it who want to intcipret the Baroque as nothing more than a thea- 
trical and picturesque style. What might have been an inert division between inside and 
outside is given tremendous plasticity, while the interplay of wall and orders is carried 
through with a rigorous logic. The wall itself has been 'sliced up’ into three alternating 
pbnes. The innermost plane, that nearest to the beholder, recurs in the segmental ends 
of the four arms, that is, at diose important points where alurs arc placed and die eye re- 
quires a clear and solid boundary. The plane furthest away appears behind the columns 
screening the adjoining bays. The intermediate plane is esublished in the bays next to 
the crossing. Similarly varied is the arrangement of the order: die pilasten occupy a 
plane before the columns, and the columns under the dome and in the apses are di£b- 
endy related to the wall. But all round the church pilasters and columns are homo- 
geneous members of the same Ionic order. The overwhelming impression of unity in 
spite of the 'in’ and ‘out’ movement of the wall and the variety in the placing of the 
order makes a uniform ‘reading’ of the centralized plan not only logically possible but 
visually imperative. Thus Cortona solved the problem of axial direction inherent in cenr 
tralized planning by means entirely different firom those employed by Beniini. It is also 
characteristic that at this period Cortona, unlike Bernini, rejected the use of colour. The 
church is entirely white, a ncutrahty wliich seems essential for the full impact of diis 
richly laden, immensely plastic disposition of wall and order. 

By contrast to the severe forms of the architecture below, the vaultings of the apses 
above the enublature are copiously decorated. The entire surface is plastically moulded 
and har dly an jpc b pf the wall is allowed to appear. And yet die idea of workii^ 
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with varying wall planes is transposed into the concept of using overlapping decorative 
elements. The windows between the ribs are framed by stilted arches; over these arches 
a second frame of disproportionately large consoles is laid which support broken seg- 
mental pediments. Similarly, the system of ribs in the dome is superimposed upon the 
coffers. It is now apparent that die use here of what would previously have bm con- 
sidered two mutually exclusive mediods of dome articulation is characteristic of Cor- 
tona’s style in diis church. We have seen before (p. 117) that this idea was soon taken up 
by seventeenth- and eighteenth-century architects. 

Despite the new plastic-dynamic interpretation of the old Greek-cross plan, Cortona’s 
style is deeply rooted in the Tuscan tradition. Even such a motif as the free-standing 
columns which screen the recessed walls in the arms of the cross is typically Florentine* 
Its origin, of course, is Roman, but in antiquity the columns screen off deep chapels from 
the main space (Pantheon). When this motif was applied in the Baptistery of Florence, 
die walls were brought up close behind the columns, whereby the latter lost their qieci- 
fically space-defining quality. It is this Florentine version with its obvious ambi^ty 
that attracted Mannerist Florentine architects (Michelangelo, Ammanati, etc.), and it is 
this version of the classical motif that was revived by Cortona. Similar solutions recur in 
some of his other structures, most prominently on the drum of the dome of S. Carlo a) 
Corso (Plate 84B), one of his latest works (1668), where the screcniiig columns corre^ 
spond closely to those inside SS. Martina e Luca. 

An analysis of the decoration of SS. Martina e Luca supplies most striking evidence ol 
Cortona’s Florentine roots. In spite of the wealth of decoration in the upper parts of the 
church, figure sculpture is almost entirely excluded and indeed never plays a conspicu- 
ous part in Cortona’s architecture. His decoration combines two different trends ol 
Florentine Mannerism: the hard and angular forms of the Ammanati-Dosio idiom widi 
the smooth, soft, and almost voluptuous elements derived from Buontalenti. It is the 
merging of these two traditions that gives the detail of Cortona’s work its specific fla- 
vour. Florentine Mannerism, however, does not provide the whole answer to the prob- 
lem of Cortona’s style as a decorator, for the vigorous plasticity and the compact crowd- 
ing of a great variety of different motifs - such as in the panels of the vaultmgs of the 
apses ~ denote not only a Roman and Baroque, but above all a highly personal transf- 
formation of his source material. This style of decoration was first evolved by Cortom 
not in his architecture but in his painting. He translated into three-dimensional form the 
lush density of pictorial decoration to be found in the Salone of the Palazzo Barberin 
(Plate 89). The similarity between painted and plastic decoration is extremely close, ever 
in details. For instance, the combination of heads in shells and rich octagonal coffer 
above the windows of the apses, so striking a feature of the decoration of SS. Martina < 
Luca, also appean at nodal points of the painted system of die Barberini ceiling. But 
having point^ out the dose connexion between his architectural and painted deexna* 
tion, one must emphasize once again diat in his built architecture Cortona eliminate] 
the figure dements which form so integral a part of his painted architecture. No sttongei 
contrast to Bernini’s conception of architecture could be inugined. For Bernini die verj 
meaning of his classically conceived ardbitecture was epitomized in realistic sculpture 
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Hgiuc x 6 . fktxo da Cortona: Rome, SS. Martina e Luca. 1635-50. 
Section and plan 
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Such sculpture would have obscured the wealth and complexity of Cortona’s work. 
His decdrative effervescence readies its culmination in SS. Martina e Luca with die 
entirely imprecedented, wildly undulating forms of the dome coffering. The very 
personal design of these coffers found no imitators, and it was only after Bernini had 
restored them to their classical shape that their use in combination with a ribbed vault 
was generally accepted. 

The undulation of Cortona’s cofieis is countered by the severe angularity of the pedi- 
ments to the windows in die drum which intrude into the zone of the dome. On the ex- 
terior of the dome a similar phenomenon can be observed. Here the austere window 
frames of the drum arc topped by a sequence of soft, curved decorative forms at the base 
of the vaulting, and these forms are taken up in the lantern by scrolls of distinedy Man- 
nerist derivation. The exterior of the dome is also highly original in that the drum and 
the foot of the vaulting are emphasized at the expense of the curved silhouette of the 
dome itself. With this Cortona anticipates a development which, though differendy ex- 
pressed, was to come into its own in the second half of the century. 

The fa^de of SS. Martina e Luca represents another break with tradition. The two- 
storeyed main body of the facade is gendy curved, following the precedent of the Villa 
Sacchetd (though the curve is here inwards). Strongly projcctmg piers faced with 
double pilasters seem to have compressed the wall between them, so that the curvature 
appears to be the result of a permanendy active squeeze. At precisely this period Bor- 
romini designed his concave fi^ade for the Oratory of St Philip Neri. In view of their 
difierences of approach, however, the two architects may have arrived independendy at 
designing these curved fronts. The peculiarity of the facade of SS. Martina e Luca lies 
not only in its curvature but also in that the orders have no framing function and do not 
divide the curved wall into clearly defined bays. In the lower der, the columns seem to 
have been pressed into the soft and almost doughy mass of the wall, while in the upper 
der sharply cut pilasters stand before the wall in clear relief. This principle of contrasting 
soft and hard features, which occurred in other parts of the building, is reversed in the 
projecting central bays: in the upper der framing columns are sunk into the waU, where- 
as in the lower der rigid pilaster-like formadons top the door. It would be easy to de- 
scribe at much greater length the almost incredibly rich variadons on the same theme. It 
must suffice to note that specifically Florentine Mannerist traits are very strong in the 
subtle reversal of architectural modfs and in the overlapping and intcrpenctradon of 
elements as well as in the use of decoradve features. This is true despite the carefully 
framed realisdc palm and flower panels. Moreover, the type of the facade with two 
equally developed storeys and strongly emphasized framing features has its roots in the 
Florentine rather than in the Roman tradidon.^'^ 

Quite unlike any earlier church facade, this front prepares the beholder for an under- 
standing of the internal structure, for the wall treatment and ardculadoii of the interior 
are here unfolded in a different kcy.^^ Cortona tliinks in terms of the pliability of the 
plasdc mass of walls, and it is through this that he achieves the dynamic co-ordinadon 
of exterior and interior. To him belongs the honour of having erected the first of the 
great, highly pcnonal and endrely homogeneous churches of the High Baroque.^ 
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S. Maria della Facet S. Maria in Via Lata, ProjectSt and Minor Works 

Cortona s iiirther devdopment as an architect shows the progressive exclusion of Man- 
nerist elements and a turning towards Roman simplicity, grandeur, and massiveness 
even diough the basic tendencies of his approach to architecture remain nVirliang<»d. This 
is apparent in his modernization of S. Maria della Pace, carried out between 1656 and 
1657 (Plate 83 and Figure 17).*® The new facade, placed in front of the Quattrocento 



Figure 17. Pietro da Cortona: Rome, S Maru della Pace, i6s6>7. 

Plan of church and piazza 

church, together with the systematization of the small piazza is of much greater impor- 
tance than the changes in the intcrior.^^ Although regularly laid-out piazzas had a long 
tradition in Italy, Cortona’s design inaugurates a new departure, for he apphed the ex- 
perience of the theatre to town-planning; the church appears like the suge, the piazza 
hke the auditorium, and the flanking houses hke the boxes. It is the logical cotoUarv of 
such a conception that the approaches to the piazza from the side of the church are 
through a kind of stage doors, which hide the roads for the view from the piazza.^ 

The convex upper tier of the facade, firmly framed by projecting piers, repeats the 
motif of the facade of SS. Martina e Luca. But in the scheme of S. Maria della Pace this 
tier represents only a middle field between the boldly projecting semicircular portico 
and the large concave wings which grip like arms round the front, in a zone much frr- 
ther removed from the speaator.** The interplay of convex and concave forms in the 
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same buildmg, foreshadowed in a modest way in Cortona’s Villa Sacchetti, is a typically 
Roman High Baroque theme which also £iscinated Borromini and Bernini. 

S. Maria della Pace contains many influential ideas. The portico is one of Cortona’s 
most fertile inventions. By projecting &r into the small piazza and absorbing much space 
there, a powerful plastic and at the same time diromatically ef&ctive motif is created diat 
mediates between outside and inside.^^ Bernini incorporated it into the fa9ade of S. An- 
drea al Quirinale, and it recurs constandy in subsequent European architecture. The detail 
of the pordco, too, had immediate repercussions. As early as 1657 Bernini made an in- 
termediary project widi double columns for the colonnades of St Peter’s; ^ and his final 
choice of a Doric order with Ionic entablature was here anticipated by Cortona.^’ The 
crowning feature of the facade of S. Maria della Pace is a large triangular pediment en- 
casing a segmental one. Such devices had been used for more dian a hundred years from 
Michelangelo’s Biblioteca Laurenziana onwards. With the excepdon, however, of Mar- 
tino Longhi’s fa^de of SS. Vincenzo ed Anasusio (p. 187), the modf does not occur in 
Rome at this particular time. Encased pediments are a regular feature of the North Italian 
type of the aedicule facade (Plate 39A), and to a certain extent Cortona must have been 
influenced by it. But he goes essentially his own way by working with a pliable wall 
and by employing once again architectural orders as an invigorating rather than space- 
(or bay-)defining motif. Moreover, the ’screwhead’ shape of the segmental pediment 
which breaks through the entablature so as to create room for Alexander Vll’s coat of 
arms adds to the unorthodox and even eccentric quality of the fa^ade.^ 

In his next work, the facade of S. Maria in Via Lata, built between 1658 and 1662,’* 
Cortona carried simplification and monumentality a decisive step further (Plate 86, A and 
b). The classicizing tendencies already apparent in the sober Doric of S. Maria della 
Pace are strengthened, while the complexity of SS. Martina e Luca seems to have been 
reduced to the crystalline clarity of a few great motifs. It is obvious that the alignment of 
the street did not warrant a curved facade. Nevertheless, there arc connexions between 
Cortona's early and late work; for, like SS. Martina e Luca, the fa9ade of S. Maria in Via 
Lata consists of two full storeys, but, revening the earlier system, the central portion is 
wide opai and is flanked by receding bays instead of projecting piers. The main part, 
which opens below into a portico and above into a loggia, is unified by a large triangular 
pediment into which, as at S. Maria della Pace, a segmental feature has been inserted. 
Here, however, it is not a second smaller pediment, but an arch connecting the two 
halves of the broken straight entablature. The motif is well known from Hellenistic and 
Roman Imperial architecture (Termessus, Baalbek, Spalato, S. Lorenzo in Milan) and, 
although it was used in a somewhat dif&rent form in medieval as well as Renaissance 
buildings (e.g. Alberti's S. Sebastiano at Mantua), it is here so close to the late classical 
prototypes that it must have been derived from them rather than from later sources.^ 
While dius the classical pedigree of the motif must be acknowledged, neither Cortona’s 
Tuscan origin nor the continuity of his style is obscured. The design of the interior of 
the portico is proof of this (Plate 86b). With its coflered barrel vault carried by two rows 
of columns, one of which screens the wall of the church, it clearly reveals its derivation 
from the vestibule of die sacristy in S. Spirito at Florence (Giuliano da Sangallo and 
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Cronaca, begun 1489). But in contrast to the Quattrocento model, the wall screened by 
the colunms seems to run on behind the apsidal endings, and so docs the barrel vault. 
Cortona thus produces the illusion diat the apses have been placed in a larger room, die 
extent of which is hidden from the beholder. Only the cornice provides a structural linb 
between the colunms and the niches of the apses. The comparison of Cortona’s solution 
with that of S. Spinto is extraordinarily illuminating, fi>r die ’naive’ Renaissance archi- 
tect ignored the fret that a screen of columns placed in front of an inside wall must pro- 
duce an awkward problem at the comen. Cortona, by contrast, being heir to the ana- 
lytical awareness gained in the Mannerist period, was able to segregate, as it were, the 
constituent elements of the Renaissance structure and reassemble them in a new syn- 
thesis. Unlike Mannerist architects, who insisted on exposing the ambiguity inherent in 
many Renaissance buildings, he set out to resolve any prevarication by a radical pro- 
cedure: each of the three component parts - the screen of columns, die apses, and die 
barrel vault - has its own fully defined structural raison d'itre. There is hardly a more re- 
vealing example in the history of architecture of the different approaches to a closely re- 
lated task by a Renaissance and a Baroque architect. But only a master of Cortona’s 
perspicacity and calibre could produce this result; it is rooted in his old love for super- 
impositions (to wit, the vaults of the apses upon the barrel vault), and even he himself 
would not have been capable of such penetrating analysis at the period of SS. Martina e 
Luca, a time when he had not entirely freed himself from Mannerism. 

Cortona’s major late architectural work is the dome of S. Carlo al Corso, which has 
been mentioned (Plate 84B).’’ Its drum shows a brilliant, and in this place unique, version 
of the motif of sacening columns. Structurally, the buttresses fiiced with pilasters and 
the adjoining columns form a unit (i.e. : bab | bab | bab | . . .), but aesthetically the rhydim 
of the buttresses predominates and seems accompanied by that of the open, screened bays 
(i.e. : I a I b-b I a I b-b I a I . . .). A comparison of this dome with that of SS. Martina e Luca 
makes amply clear ^e long road Cortona had travelled in the course of a generation, 
from complexity tinged by Mannerism to serene classical magnificence. Similar quali- 
ties may be found in two minor works of the latest period, the Cappella Gavotti in S. 
Nicola da Tolentino, begun in 1668, and the altar of St Francis Xavier in the Gesu, exe- 
cuted after the master’s death.’^ 

What would have been one of Cortona’s most important ecclesiastical works, the 
Chiesa Nuova di S. Klippo at Florence, remained a project. At the end of 1645 his model 
was finished. But as early as January 1646 tlicrc seem to have been dissensions, for Cor- 
tona writes to his friend and patron Cassiano del Porzo that he was never lucky in mat- 
ters concerning architecture.^’ The affrir dragged on until late in 1666, when his plans 
were finally shelved. A number of drawings, now in the Uffizi, permit us to get at least 
a fair idea of Cortona’s intentions.’’ Equally, all his major projects for secular buildings 
remained unexecuted, while the Villa dclPigneto and the house which he built for him- 
self late in life in the Via della Pedacchia no longer exist.’^ 

Three of his grand projects should be mentioned, namely the plans for the alterations 
and additions to the Palazzo Pitti at Florence, the designs for a Palazzo Chigi in the 
Piazza Colomia, Rome, and the plans for the Louvre. As regards die Louvre, he competed 
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vddiBeinini, who again superseded him as he had thittyi-fiveytan bdSMitt ll^ work 
at the Palazzo Barbcrini. Unfortunately Cortona’s Louvre project has not mrvived. ft 
seems to have had a tcmplc-like front, and the biased Giro Ferri, Cortona’s pupih went 
so far as to maintain that Bernini plagiarized his competitor's plan.^ But at the present 
state of our knowledge it would be futile to speculate on its design and influence. The 
modernization of the facade of the Palazzo Pita was planned between 1640 and 1647, 
when Cortona painted bis ceilings inside the palace.*^ His most notable contribution, 
however, would have been a theatre in the garden, for which several sketches arc pre- 
served. It was to rise high above curved and colonnaded terraces on the axis of the palace 
and would have formed a monumental unit with the courtyard. It is in these designs that 
Cortona’s preoccupation with the ruins of Praeneste makes itself more clearly felt than 
in any of his odicr projects. He incorporated into his designs free-standing colonnades 
and a lofty ‘belvedere*, corresponding by and large to his reconstruction of the classical 
ruim made in 1636 for Cardinal Francesco Barberini and first published in Suarez's work 
on the ruins of Palestrina in 1655.^® The prints probably influenced Bernini in his choice 
of colonnades for the Square of St Peter’s. Moreover, the free-standing belvedere as a 
focusing point on high ground was ftequendy used in northern Europe, particularly for 
gardens. If in such cases architects were no longer aware of the debt owed to Cortona’s 
reconstruction of Praeneste, on occasion its direa influence can yet be traced. An im- 
pressive example is the eighteenth-century Gastello at Villadeati in Piedmont with its 
sequence of terraces and its crowning colonnaded belvedere.^* Cortona himself drew on 
his reconstruction for the designs of the Palazzo Chigi, which Alexander VII wanted to 
have erected when he planned to transform die Piazza Colonna, on which the older 
family palace was situated, into the first square in Rome. The most brilliant of the pro- 
jects, preserved in the Vatican Library,®* shows, for the first time, a powerful giant order * 
of columns screening a concave wall above a rusticated ground floor from which the 
waters of the Fontana Trevi were to emerge. The repercussions of this design can sdll be 
felt in Bouchardon’s Fontaine de Crenelle in Paris (173^45). 

Cortona once wrote in a state of despondency that he regarded architecture only as a 
pastime.®* But can we believe him? It seems difficult or even impossible to say whether 
he was primarily painter or architect. As a painter his real gift lay in the effective mani- 
pulation of large-scale ensembles which are inseparable from their settings. One cannot, 
therefore, think of the painter without the architect in the same person. The study of 
Cortona as a painter should not be divorced from the study of Cortona as a decorator 
of interiors. 

Painting and Decoration 
The Early Works 

Until recently it had been thought that Cortona’s first frescoes were those in S. Bibiana* 
The discovery of frescoes by his hand in the Palazzo Mattel ®® makes a revision neces- 
sary. There cannot be any reasonable doubt that the young Cortona worked in the gaU 
leiy of the palace just after 1620 under Pietro Paolo Bonzi, who was responsible for the 
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of Solomon. Hie style of four paintings points distinctly to Cortona as painter. They 
show his sense for dranxat his characteristic manner of composition, his love for archaeo* 
logical detail, and his solidity and clarity in the conception of the main protogonists. 
Single figures as well as whole scenes are reminiscent of his later work, and the panel 
with the Death of Joah looks like an anticipation of the Iron A^c painted in the Palazzo 
Pitti in 1637. And yet although the style is formed, or rather in the process of being 
formed, it beks vigour and assurance, and the fiill-bloodcdncss of his mature manner. 
Interesting though these frescoes are as the first major performance of a great master, by 
contrast to Bernini’s work at the age of twenty-five they do not reveal the hot breath of 
genius. It remains true that it was only in the frescoes in S. Bibiana, executed between 
1624 and 1626, that Cortona created a new historical style in painting. 

The responsibility for the pictorial decoration was in tlic hands of the old-fashioned 
Mannerist Agostmo Ciampelli, and Cortona's contribution consisted mainly of the 
three frescoes with scenes from the life of the saint above the left-hand arches of the 
nave. One of these scenes, St Bibiana* s refusal to sacrifice to the pagan god (Pbte 87), maybe 
chosen to assess the change which has taken place during the intervening decade since 
Domenichino's St Cecilia frescoes (Plate 21). The figures have grown in volume and 
their immensely strong tactile values make them appear real and tangible. Thus breath- 
ing life seems to replace the studied classicism of Domenichino’s work. There is also a 
broadening of touch and a freer play of light and shade which, incidentally, is in keeping 
with the general development of the 1620s. Contrary to Domenichino’s loose, fiieze-like 
composition, in which every figure appears in statuesque isolation and is given almost 
equal significance, Cortona creates a diagonal surge into depth, a gradation in the im- 
portance of figures, and a highly dramatic focus. One diagonal is made up of the dramatis 
personae, St Bibiana and St Rufina, who press forward against the picture plane; the 
other is formed by the group of priestesses, unruffled bystanders recalling die chorus 
in the classical drama. The result of all this is a virile, bold, and poignant style which is 
closer in spirit to Annibale's Famese ceiling than to Domenichino's manner and possesses 
qualities simibr to Bernini’s sculpture of these years. 

Yet Cortona’s point of departure was not in fact very different from that of Domeni- 
chino. The figures, as well as the accessories like the sacrificial tripod and the statue of 
Jupiter in the background, meticulously follow ancient models. Cortona's antiquarian 
taste was nurtured and determined by his early intense study after the antique^* and the 
scientific copying of classical W'orks for Cassiano del Pozzo, whom he began to serve at 
about this time. It is often not realized that throughout his whole career and even during 
his most Baroque phase, Cortona shared die erudite seventeenth-century approach to 
antiquity. Thus, although there is a world of difference between Domcmchino s rigid 
classicism of 1615 and Cortona’s ‘Baroque* classicism of 1625, the Utter’s work is essen- 
tially closer to the Carracci-Domcnichino current than it is to the bold illusionism of 
Lanfranco, which asserted itself on the largest scale precisely at this moment. 

In the following years Cortona was employed primarily by the Sacchetd family. The 
major work in the service of Marchese Marcello was the decoration of the Vilb at 
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Cased Fusano (1627-9), this time the direction was in Cortona's hands. It is known 
that a number of artists worked under him, among them Domenichino's pupil Andrea 
Camassei (1602-48/9) ^ and, above all, Andrea Sacchi - a fact of particular interest, 
since their opinions on art as well as their practice soon differed so radically. The Cased 
Fusano frescoes are in a poor state and largely repainted, but the chapd with Cortona's 
Adoration of the Shepherds over the altar is well preserved. Here all around the walls are 
brilliantly painted landscapes with small figures depicting the hfe of Christ; evidendy 
derived from Domcnichino, their painterly freedom is an unexpected revelation, and in 
a more accessible locality they would long have been given a place of honour in the 
development of Italian landscape painting. The principal decoration was reserved for 
the gallery on the second floor, and Marchese Marcello himself worked out the pro- 
gramme for the cycle of mythological-historical-allcgorica] frescoes. On entering the 
gallery, one is immediately aware that Cortona depends to a large extent on the Famese 
ceiling, a dear indication that in these years he was still tied to the Bolognese tradition.^ 

During the same years he painted for the Sacchetti a scries of large pictures (now in 
the Capitoline Museum) illustrating mythology and ancient history. The latest of these. 
The Rape of the Sabine Women of c, 1629 (Plate 88 a), a pendant to the earlier Sacrifice of 
shows him amplifying the tendencies of the S. Bibiana frescoes. Once again 
an elaborately contrived antique setting is used as a stage for the drama, and details such 
as armour and dress arc studied with a close regard for 'historical truth*. The scene is 
none the less permeated by a sense of Venetian romanticism, and indeed in its colour the 
painting owes much to Vcmce. Three carefuUy considered groups close to the observer 
arc the main components of the composition. The one on the right is dearly dependent 
on Bernini’s Rape of Proserpina, while that in the centre seems to be indebted to poses 
known from the stage. Despite the loose handling of the brush, these powerful groups 
produce almost the sensation of sculpture in the round. They arc skilfully balanced on a 
central axis and yet they suggest a strong surge from right to left; and this movement, 
stabilized by the three architectural motifs, is simultaneously counteracted in the middle 
distance by the sequence of gestures starting from the figure of Neptune and passmg 
through Romulus to the centurion, who seems to be about to intervene on behalf of old 
age and virginity in their contest with brute force. Furthermore, these figures adroitly 
fill the gaps between the main groups in the foreground. It will be noQced how subtly 
the earlier frieze composition of the Domcnichino type of classicism has been trans- 
formed. A dynamic flow of movement and counter-movement is integrated with a 
stable and organized distribution of groups and figures. The Rape of the Sabine Women 
impressed following generations almost more than any other of Cortona’s canvases, and 
its effect can be seen, for instance, in works by Giacinto Gimignano and Luca Giordano. 
Nevertheless the richness of its compositional devices, typical of the Baroque trend in 
the years around 1630, still owes a debt to Annibale's Famese ceiling and in particular to 
his Triumph of Bacchus (Plate 15B). 

The Rape of the Sabine Women shows both Cortona’s strength as a painter and his weak- 
ness. Among his Roman contemporaries, Sacchi's characters are far more convincing, 
Poussin lends a moral weight to his canvases of which Cortona was incapable, Guerdno 
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is superior as z colourist. But none of them matches his fiery temperament, his wealth of 
ideas in organizing a canvas on the largest scale, his verve in rendering incidents, and 
his great gift as a narrator. These virtues predestined him to become the first ftesco 
painter in Rome and lead this branch of painting to a sudden and unparalleled climax. 

The Gran Salonc of the Palazzo Barberini 

The years 1633-9 marh the turning pomt in Cortona’s career, and in retrospect they 
must be regarded as one of the most important caesuras in the history of Baroque paint- 
ing. During these years he carried out the ceiling of the Gran Salonc in the P^azzo 
Barberim, a work of vast dimensions and a staggering performance by any standards 
(Plate Sp).** There was an mterruption in 1637 when he paid a visit to Florence and 
Venice. The Venetian painter Marco Boschini reports that, after his return, Cortona re- 
moved part of what he had done in order to apply the lessons learnt in Titian’s and 
Veronese’s city. Whether this is correct or not, the Venetian note is certainly very proim- 
nent. But we have reached the cross-roads of Baroque ceiling painting, and one source 
of inspiration, decisive as it may be. cannot account for the conception of this work. 

Following the tradition of quairatura painting (p. 36}, Cortona created an illusionis- 
tic architectural framework which he partly concealed beneath a wealth of garland- 
bcaren, shells, masks, and dolphins - all painted in simulated stucco. At this juncture two 
points should be noted: that, in contrast to the orthodox quadratura^ the architectural 
framework here is not meant to expand the actual shape of the vault; and that the 
feigned stuccoes take up and transform a local Roman tradition. But it was teal stucco 
decoration that was fashionable in Rome from Raphael’s Loggie on'^^ ards and became 
increasingly abundant in the course of the sixteenth century. 

The framework divides the whole ceiling into five separate areas, each showing a 
painted scene in its own right. Although somctliing of the character of the quadra npor- 
fato can thus in fact still be sensed,’* Cortona has created at the same time a coherent 
’open’ space. The illusion is a dual one: the same sky umtes the various scenes behind 
the painted stucco framework, while on the other hand figures and clouds superimposed 
on it seem to hover within the vault just above the beholder. In other words, it is the 
existence of the framework that makes it possible to perceive both the illusionist widen- 
ing and the illusionist contraction of objective space. 

It is worth recalling that Mannerist ceiling and wall decoration in Central Italy was 
concerned pri mari ly with figures illusionisdcally intruding into, but not extending, the 
space of the beholder." By contrast the arcliitcctural constructions of the quadraium 
painters aim fint and foremost at a precisely defined extension of space. A diametrically 
opposed method, namely the suggestion of an unlimited space continuum, was applied 
by Correggio to the decoration of domes. Finally, the double illusion, where figures 
may appear in painted space behind and in front of a feigned architecture, has also a long 
history, mainly in Northern Italy, from Mantegna’s Camera degli Sposi onwards. 

Cortona, it will now be seen, followed basically the North lulian tradition descends 
ing from Mantegna through Veronese, but he changed and amplified it by making use 
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of die local' stucco tradidon, by applying to the firamework quairatura foreshortening, 
and by employing and transforming Mannerist convcndons of figure projecdon in front 
of the architecture. At the same dme, he showed an awareness of the Correggiesque space 
continuum. Moreover, he devised the middle field in the typically Venedan mode of 
sotto in si, in analogy to Veronese’s Triumph of Venice in the Palazzo Ducale, and for 
colour too he reUed to a large extent on Veronese. 

All these diverse elements arc united in a breathtaking and dynamic composidon 
which overwhelms the beholder. At first sight throngs of figures seem to swirl above his 
head and to threaten him with their bulk. But soon the elaborate arrangement makes it- 
self felt, and attendon is guided through the chiaroscuro and the complex formal rcla- 
donships to the cynosure of the composidon, the luminous aureole surrounding the 
figure of Divine Providence, which is also the centre of meaning. It was to Francesco 
Bracdolini (1566-1645), the court poet from Pistoia, a star of the sophisdeated literary 
circle gathered round the pope, that the programme of the ceiling was due. Although his 
text has not yet been discovered, it is clear that he had devised an intricate story in terms 
of allegory, mythology, and cmblemadc conceits.” Divmc Providence, elevated high 
on clouds above Time and Space (Chronos and the Fates), receives the stellar crown 
from the hands of Immortality. Widi her right hand. Providence points to the three 
magnificent bees (themselves emblems of Divine Providence) filing through space as if 
by chance in the formadon of the Barberini coat of arms. The laurel wreath around 
them and the Muses holding it loosely in posidon, so as to form a cartouche, allude to 
Urban VlII’s gifts as a poet. But the literary concept of the principal scene, visually so 
eminendy lucid, is not easily expressed in words: Urban, the poet-pope, chosen by Di- 
vine Providence and himself the voice of Divine Providence, is worthy of immortality 
(whose crown he receives, as it were, by proxy). The four scenes along the cove, acces- 
sory to the central one, arc like a running commentary on the temporal work of the 
pope. They illustrate in the tradidonal allegorical-mythological style his courageous 
fight against heresy (Pallas destroying Insolence and Pride in the shape of the Giants), his 
piety which overcomes lust and intemperance (Silenus and satyrs), his justice (Hercules 
driving out the Harpies), and his prudence which guarantees the blessings of peace 
(Temple of Janus). This summary barely indicates the richness of incidents compressed 
into these scenes. Never again did Cortona achieve, or aspire to, an equal density and 
poignancy of modfs animated by an equally tempestuous passion.” 

The Frescoes of the Palazzo Pitti and the Late Work 

When passing through Florence in 1637, Cortona had been persuaded by the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand U to stay for a while and paint for him a small room (Camera della 
Stufii) with representadons of the Four Ages.” A characterisdc sign of the dme: there 
was no painter in Florence who could have vied with Pietro da Cortona. In 1640 he 
returned for fully seven years, first to finish the * Ages* and then to execute the large ceil- 
ings of the grand-ducal apartment in rooms named after the planets Venus, Jupiter, 
Mars, Apollo, and Saturn.” The programme, written by Francesco Rondinclli, may be 
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regarded as a kind of astro-mythological calendar to the life and accomplishmepp of 
Cosimo I (Plate 5)0).®^ Events t^e place, therefore, in the sky rather than on cardi, giving 
Cortona a chance to exploit in the ceiling frescoes the painterly potentialities of the air y 
realm. But it is the return to real stucco decorations ** and their particular handling that 
guarantee these rooms a special place in the annals of the Baroque. 

The wealth of these decorations baffles accurate description. One meets the entire r^ 
pertory: figures and caryatids, white stuccoes on gilt ground or gilded ones on white 
ground; wreaths, trophies, cornucopias, shells, and hangings; duplication, triplication, 
and superimposidons of architectural and decoradve elements; cartouches with sprawl- 
ing borders incongruously linked with lions* heads, and with palmettos, cornucopias, 
and inverted shells (Plate 9 is) - a seemingly illogical joining, interlocking, associating of 
modf with modf. Unrivalled is the aggloincradon of plasdc forms and their ebullient 
energy. The quintessence of the Baroque, it would appear - and in a sense this may be 
agreed to. There is, however, another side to these decoradons. Cortona carefully ob- 
served the inviolability of the frames of the ceiling frescoes; the character of the decora- 
tions implies renunciadon of illudonism ; upon analysis it becomes evident that the de- 
coradon is placed before the architecture and not fused with it, that each element of the 
design is so clearly defined and self-contained that the figures could be taken out of their 
sctdngs without leaving * holes' ; that, finally, the colour scheme of pure white and pure 
gold aims at strong and decisive contrasts. Thus the classicizing note is undoubtevUy 
strong in the gamut of these High Baroque decoradons. The details, too, open intcresdng 
perspeedves: reminiscences of Michelangelo (comer figures, Sala di Martc; Plate 90) 
appear next to Rubenesque tritons (Sala di Giovc; Plate 91B) and chaste classical female 
caryatids (Sala di Giovc); Buontalend-like superimposidons (Saladi Apollo [Plate 91 a], 
and Sala di Vcncrc) next to panels widi trophies derived straight from andquity (Sala 
di Martc). In a word, the basis for Cortona's decoradve repertory is extremely broad, 
and yet the strange balance between effervescence and classical discipline remains un- 
changed. 

To a certain extent these dccoradons epitomize Cortona’s work in SS. Martina c Luca 
and the Palazzo Barbcrini, with which they arc linked in many w^ays. But his earlier 
work as a decorator cannot account for the new reladonsliip between the plasdc decora-* 
tions and the illusionist paintings (Plate 90) contained in heavy frames. The explanadon 
is provided by Cortona's experience of Venice. Cinqucccnto ceilings such as that of the 
Sala dcllc Quattro Porte in Ac Palace of Ae Doges Aow esscndally Ae same combina- 
don of stucco and paindng. Here were Ac models which he translated into his personal 
luscious Scicento manner. It is Ae union of Agnity and stateliness, of Ac festive, swag- 
ger, and grand, Aat predestined Cortona’s manner to be internationally accepted as Ac 
official decoradve style of aristocratic and princely dwellings. The ‘style Louis XFV 
owes more to Ac dccoradons of Ac Palazzo Pitti Aaii to any oAcr single source,*® 

Returning to Rome in 1647 widiout having finished Ac work in Ac Palazzo Pitd, 
Cortona immediately engaged upon his most extensive ecclesiastical undertaking, Ac 
frescoes in S. Maria in Vallicclla. After Ac execution of Ae fixscoes of Ac dome (1647- 
51) Acre was an interruption until 1655, and in Ac intervening years he painted for Pope 
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Innocent X the ceiling of the long gallery in the Palazzo Pamphili in Piazza Navona 
(1651-4),^ only recently (1646) built by Borromini. Here Cortona designed a rich 
monochrome system creating an undulating framevmk for the main scenes with the 
life and apotheosis of Aeneas. A work of infinite charm, the problem of changing view- 
points has here been approached and solved with unequalled mastery. His palette has 
become even more transparent and luminous than in the later ceilings of the Palazzo 
Pitti. Delicate blues, pale pinks, violet, and yellow prevail, foreshadowing the tone 
values used by Luca Giordano and during the eighteenth century. While this work 
easily reveals the study of antiquity, Raphael, and Veronese, the frescoes of S. Maria in 
ValliccUa look back to Lanfranco and Correggio (Plate 92) ; whereas the sophistication, 
elegance, delicacy, and decorative profiisencss of die PamphiU ceiling appeal to the re- 
fined taste of the few, the work in the church speaks to the masses by its broad sweep, 
its dazzling multitude of figures and powerful accentuation. Once again, these fres- 
coes form an ensemble of mesmerizing splendour with their setting, the criss-cross of 
heavy, gilded coders, the richly ornamented frames (in the nave), and the white stucco 
figures ~ all designed by Cortona. But he did not attempt to transplant into the church 
his secular type of decoration; nor did he employ the illusionistic wizardry used in the 
Bemini-GauUi circle and by the quadraturisti. Faithful to his old convictions, he insisted 
on a clear division between painted and decorative areas. 

Compared with his great fresco cycles, his easel pictures arc of secondary importance. 
But if they alone had survived, he would sdll rank as one of the leading figures of the 
High Baroque. Pictures like the Kir^iri and Saints in S. Agostino, Cortona (1626-8), and 
in the Brera (c. 1631), St Paul healing Ananias (S. Maria della Concezionc, Rome, r. 

Jacob and Laban (1630s) and Romulus and Remus (c. 1643), both in the Louvre, and 
the Martyrdom of St Lawrence (S. Lorenzo in Miranda, Rome, c. 1655), with their bril- 
hant painterly qualities, their careful Renaissance-like grouping, their powerfully con- 
ceived main protagonists, and their concentration on the dramatic focus, belong to the 
highest class of * history painting* in which the most coveted traditions of Raphael, Cor- 
reggio, and Annibale Carracci find their legitimate continuation. The Sacrifice to Diana 
(after 1653, formerly Barberini Gallery, now Principe di Palestrina Collection; Plate 
88b) may serve to illustrate Cortona's late manner. True to the allegorical-mythological 
mode of thinking, Xenophon’s sacrifice after his happy return from the East (Anabasis 
V, iii) was meant to celebrate the homecoming of the Barberini after dieir exile. Com- 
pared with the early Rape of the Sabine Women (Plate 88a) the classical and archaeological 
paraphernalia have grown in importance at the expense of the figures. The meticulous 
observance of classical decorum shows Cortona in step with the late Poussin. But unlike 
the latter, who aimed at extreme simpheity and concentration, Cortona tended to be- 
come diffuse, epic, and pastoral, and to this extent such pictures prepare the new stylistic 
position of the Late Baroque. At the same time, he toned down the fortissimo of his early 
manner, and with the insistence on predominant verticals, the firm framing of the com- 
position, and the arrangement of figures in parallel layers, he confirmed that the period 
of the exuberant High Baroque was a thing of the past. 
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CHAPTER II 


‘HIGH BAROQUE CLASSICISM’: 

SACCHI, ALGARDI. AND DUQUESNOY 

The foregoing chapters have been devoted to the three great masters of die High 
Baroque. Older artists, mauily Ciucrcmo and Lanfranco, had decisively contributed in 
the 1620s to the Baroque surge, to which the Bolognese classicism of the second decade 
had to yield. Although the authority of all these masters was tremendous, it remained by 
no means unchallenged; the voices of moderation, rationalism, and partisanship with the 
classical cause were not drowned for long. In the 1630s new men formed a powerfijl pha- 
lanx. They knew how to fight and even win their batdes. The most distinguished artists 
of this group are the Frenchman Poussin, the Roman painter Andrea Sacchi, and two 
sculptors, the Bolognese Alessandro Algardi and the Fleming Francesco Duquesnoy. ' 
What they stand for is not a straight continuation of Bolognese classicism, but a revised 
version, tinged to a certain extent by the influence of the great masters and, in painting, 
by A new impact of Venetian colourism which was shared by the leading * Baroque* 
artists, Lanfranco, Cc^rtona, and Bcrmni. Compared with the Early Baroque classicism, 
the new classicism was fint rather bouterous and painterly; it has a physiognomy of its 
own, and it is this style that by rights may be termed 'High Baroque classicism*. 


Andrea Sacchi (1599-1661) 

For Poussin's development and the pnnciples he believed in, die reader must be referred 
to Sir Anthony Blunt's masterly presentation.* The Italian leader of the nKwemcnc was 
Sacchi.* Although reared in Rome, he was tramed by Albani, first in Rome, later at 
Bologna; but from about 1621 he was back in Rome for good. In contrast to the dyna- 
mic Baroque artists a slow producer, critical of himself, bent on theorizing, he was by 
temperament and training predisposed to embrace the classical gospel. Yet his earliest 
large altarpiece, the Virgin and Child appearing lo St Isidore (after 1622, S. Isidoro), is still 
much indebted to Lodovico Carracci. Probably less than three years later he painted the 
St Gregory and the Miracle of the Corporal (1625-7, Vatican Pinacotcca; Plate 94A), which 
reveals a mature and great master. With its rich and warm colours painted in alight key 
and its splendid loose handling, this work may be regarded as the first masterpiece of the 
new manner. The story, taken from Paulus Diaconus, illustrates how the cloth with 
which the chalice had been cleaned is pierced with a dagger by the pope and begins to 
bleed. The stranger who had doubted its magic quality sinks on to his knee, amazed 
and convinced. His two companions echo his wonderment, but the pope and his deacons 
arc unperturbed. Sacchi had learned his lesson from Raphael s Mass of Bolsena and ren- 
dered the story in similar psychological terms: the calmness of those firm in their finth is 
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contrasted to die excitement of the uninitiated. A minimum of figures, six in all, invites 
detailed scrutiny and enhances the effect of the silent drama. Die organization of the can* 
vas with its prominent triangle of three figures is essentially classical But there is no 
central axis, and the cross of spatial diagonals allies the design to advanced compositional 
tendencies. Moreover the tight grouping of massive figures and the emphatic pull ex- 
ercised by those turned into the picture belong to die Baroque repertory. The St Cn~ 
gory is exaedy contemporary with Cortona's Bibiana fi-escoes (Plate 87), and it is evi- 
dent that at this moment the antagonism between the two artists, though latent, has not 
yet come into the open - on the contrary, both works reveal similar intense qualifies and 
clearly form a 'common front* if compared with works of the older Bolognese or the 
Caraviggisti. 

We have seen that shordy after the St Gregory Sacchi worked with and under Cortona 
at Castel Fusano (1627-9). At that time their ideological and artistic differences must have 
begun to clash. Ten years later Sacchi had moved far from the position of the St Gregory, 
as is proved by his best-known work, the Vision of St Romuald (r. 1638, Vatican Pina- 
coteca; Plate 94.B). Here under the shadow of a magnificent tree, the saint is telling the 
brethren his dream about the ladder leading to heaven on which the deceased members of 
the Order ascend to Paradise. The choice and rendering of the subjea arc characteristic for 
Sacchi: instead of employing the Baroque language of rhetoric, he creates real drama in 
terms of intense introspection in the faces and attitudes, and the soft Venetian gold tone 
permeating this symphony in white is in perfect harmony with the pensive and deeply 
serious frame of mind of the listening monks. Within Sacchi's range, the St Grej^ery is by 
comparison 'loud* and trenchant colouristically, composifionally, and psychologicaUy. 
The Baroque massiveness of the figures has now been considerably reduced; in addition 
they are moved away from the picture plane and face the beholder. All his later work is 
painted in a similar low key and with a similar attention to psychological penetration 
and concentration on bare essentials. In the 1640s he went a step further beyond the 
St Romuald. The principal work of this period, the eight canvases illustrating the Life of 
the Baptist painted for the lantern of S. Giovanni in Fonte (1639-45),’ shows that he 
wanted to strip his style of even the slightest embroidery. Trained on Raphael, he 
reached a degree of classical simplicity that is the precise Italian counterpart to Poussin’s 
development of these years.^ 

Sacchi’s and Cortona’s ways parted seriously during their work in the Palazzo Bar- 
berini. As Cardinal Antonio Barberini’s prot^g6, Sacchi was given the task of painting 
on the ceiling of one room Divine Wisdom (c. 1629-33 ; ’ Plate 93), illustrating the apo- 
cryphal text from the Wisdom of Solomon (6: 22) : 'If therefore ye delight in thrones and 
sceptres, ye princes of peoples, honour wisdom, that ye may reign for ever.’ Possibly 
finished in the year in which Cortona began his Divine Providence, the two works, with 
their implicit allegorical references to the Barberini Pope, supplement each other as far 
as the dicme is concerned. But how different from Cortona’s is Sacchi’s approach to his 
task! Divine Wisdom enthroned over the world is surrounded by eleven female personi- 
fications symbolizing her qualifies in accordance with the text Sacchi represented the 
scene with the minimum number of figures in tranquil poses; they convey their sublime 
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role by dieir being rather than by (heir acting. Raphael’s Parnassus was the model that 
he tried to emulate. He renounced illusionism and painted die scene as if it were a 
quaifo ripertato - an easel-paindng. But he did not return to the position of Bolognese 
classicisnit for die fresco is not framed and the entire ceiling has become its stage. Al- 
though die affimdes with Domenichino cannot be overlooked, the light a pd loose hand- 
ling is much closer to Lanfiranco. 

The^ Controversy betufcen Sacchi and Cortona 

Cortona’s and Sacchi’s vasdy dificrent interpretadons of great allegorical fresco^ re- 
flect, of course, a dificrence of principles and con\icdons, which were voiced m the dia l 
cussions of the Accadcniia di S. Luca during these years.^ The controversy centred round 
the old problem, whether few or many figures should be used in illustrating a historical 
theme. The partisans of classical art theory had good reasons to advocate composidons 
with few figures. According to this theory, the story in a picture should be rendered in 
terms of expression, gesture, and movement These are foe means at foe painter’s dis- 
posal to express foe ’ideas in man’s mind* - which Leonardo regarded as foe principal 
concern of the good painter. It is only in composidons with few figures (Albcxd admits 
nine or ten) that each figure can be assigned a distinct part by virtue of its expression, 
gesture, and movement, and can thus contribute a characterisdc feature to the whole. In 
a crowded composition, single figures are evidently deprived of individuality and par- 
ticularized meaning. 

Another aspect supported these conclusions. Since painters had always borrowed foeir 
terms of reference from poetry (stimulated by Horace’s ‘ ut pictura poesis’),^ they main- 
tained that a picture must be ’read’ like a poem or tragedy, where not only does each 
person have his clearly circumscribed function, but where the Aristotelian umnes also 
pertain. 

Pietro da Cortona fully accepted foe traditional assumption that the familiar concepts 
of poetical theory apply to painting. But he pleaded for paintings with many figures, 
thus departing from classical theory. He compared the structure of painted plots to that 
of foe epic. Like an epic, a painting must have a main theme and many episodes. These 
are viul, he maintained, in order to give foe painting magnificence, to link up groups, 
and to facilitate the division into compelling areas of light and shade. The episodes in 
painting nuy be compared to the chorus in ancient tragedy, and, like the chorus, they must 
be subordinate to foe principal theme. Sacchi, by contrast, insisted unequivocally foat 
painting must vie with tragedy: foe fewer figures foe better; simplicity and unity are 
of foe essence. It is now clear foat both masters made foe theoretical position which they 
defended explicit in foeir work. 

If we can here follow foe formation or rather consolidation of two opposing camps, it 
is also evident foat Cortona never dreamed of throwing overboard foe whole intellec- 
tual framework of classical art theory. Like Bernini, he subscribed to its basic tenets but 
modified them in a particular direction. On the other hand, foe circle round Poussin, 
Sacchi, Algardi, and Duquesnoy was a strong party which would never waive its con- 
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vicdons. HSs Ftench MktoaBiin BUd cmied Vovttoi even funlttrihiiB Sacchi ; 

as early as the ehd of the 16200 he ^ 3 eaVoured to emulatie 'aiicient tragedy by lleducing 
the Massmt of tht Innocents (ChantiUy) to a single dramatic groop. The stifiening of the 
theoretical position may be assessed by comparing Poussin’s Massme widiReni's, of 161 1. 

Saochi himself further clarified his theoretical standpoint in the studio talk given at 
about this time to his pupil Francesco Lauri (1610-35),* and later in a letter written on 
28 October 1651 to his teacher, Francesco Albani.* In the former document he reiter- 
ated the basic repertory of die classical theory by concentrating on decorum and the ren- 
derii^ of the gestures and expression. He advocated natural movement and 

turned against the obscurantism produced by rhetorical embroidery and every kind of 
excess, such as the overdoing of draperies. In die letter to Albani, concerned with similar 
problems, he laments with extremely sharp words the neglect of propriety and decorum 
which has caused the decay of the art of painting. Albani, in his answer, strikes a new 
note by deriding the choice of tavern scenes and similar low subjects, for which he makes 
die northern artists responsible. Against their degrading of high principles, he upholds 
the ideab of Raphael, Michelangelo, and Annibale Carracci. 

Albani’s targets were, of course, the Bamboccianti. Sacchi's controversy with Cor- 
tona, by contrast, was on the level of ‘high art*. Equal is speaking to equal, and the dif- 
ferences are fought out in the lofty atmosphere of the Academy. The dieoretical rift, 
though, and its practical consequences are dear enough. It did not, however, prevent 
Cortbna fixim frequenting the drcle of artists who were opposed to his views. We are 
not astonished to &d that Cortona, in the Treatise which he published together with 
the Jesuit Ottonelli in 1652, uphdd the traditional ideals of propriety and decorum and 
also insisted on the moral function of art. But side by side with this appears the concept 
of Art as pure form without an extraneous raison fitre. Thus the Baroque antithesis do- 
cere^ketare makes its entry into the theory of art, and the hedonistic principle of de- 
light as the purpose of painting comes into its own. In keeping with this, Cortona’s art 
has an outspoken sensual quality, while Sacchi, classicist and moralist like Poussin, re- 
firains more and more from appealing to the senses. 

There is no doubt that Sacchi and his cirde won the day. Not only did he and his con- 
freres pursue rdentlessly the aim of cleansing their art of Baroque reminiscences, but 
they extended their influence to Cortona’s pupils, such as Francesco Romanelli and Gia- 
dnto Gimignani (1611-81), and made possible in the 1640s the ascendancy in Rome of 
archaizing painters like Sassoferrato (1609-85) and Giovan Domenico Cerrini (1609- 
81). Even the great Baroque masten were touched by thdr ideas, and Bernini himself, 
after his abortive classicizing phase of the 1630s, found a new approach to this problem in 
his old age. The classical wave surged far beyond the confmes of the artistic capital 
and threatened to quell a free development in such vigorous art centres as Bologna. 
Moreover the classical point of view received literary support, not dogmatically perhaps, 
from the painter and biographer of artists Giovanni Battista Passeri, the friend of Algardi 
and Sacchi, and most determinedly from Giovanni Bellori (1615-96), the learned anti- 
quarian, the intimate of Poussin and Duquesnoy, and the mouthpiece and universally 
acclaimed promoter of the classical cause. 
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battles IMstc fou^t on new frGnti* Mf/hile Agudidu had turned against Canwaggio*s 
'naturalism and the fiuMient painters, Sacdii, BeUon and the rest sustained the classic- 
idealistic theory agauist the Baroque masters and the Bambocdanti, the painters of the 
lower genre. In the light of this &ct, we may once again conhrm that ^Baroque classi- 
cism dates from the beginning of the 1630s. Before that time no serious collision took 
place. It was only from the seventeenth century on that there existed real and, 

therefore, classicism had to dig in. While at the beginning of the century there was a 
large degree of theoretical flexibility, the attitude of tlic defenders of classicism had to be- 
come, and became, less tractable afrer 1630; and as tlic century advanced the breach be- 
tween the opposing camps widened - undi in the wake of Poussin the French Academy 
turned die classical creed into a pedantic doctrine. The Italians proved more suppfe. 
Sacchi’s position was taken up by his pupil Carlo Maratti, who handed on the da^cal 
gospel to the eighteenth century and ultimately to Mengs and to Winckelmann, the real 
father of Neo-classicism and passionate enemy of all things Baroque. Pietro da Cortona, 
on the other hand, must be regarded as the ancestor of the hedonistic trend which led 
via Luca Giordano to the masters of the French and Itahan Rococo. 


Alessandro Algardi (1595-1654) 

No sculptor of the seventeenth century bears companson with Bernini. Indeed, in the 
second quarter of the century there existed in Rome, apart from his studio, only two 
independent studios of some importance: those of Algardi and Duquesnoy. The latter 
was a solitary character; with the exception of the statue of St Andrew in St Peter's, be 
never had a large commission, he never had a devoted pupil, and his ^considerable in- 
fluence was exercised through the objective qualities of his work rather than through the 
fascination of his personality.^^ The case of Algardi is different. For a short time his 
studio had some similarity to that of Bernini. During the last fifteen years of his lifr he 
had to cope witli numerous and extensive commissions; and, after Bemini’s, his reputa- 
tion as a sculptor had no equal between about 1635 and his death in 1654. At the beghv- 
ning of Innocent X’s reign (1644 ff.), at a time when the greater man was temporarily 
out of favour, he even stepped into Bemini’s place. 

Algardi, coming from Bologna where he had frequented the Academy of the aged 
Lodovico Carracci and studied sculpture with the mediocre Giulio Cesare Convent! 
(1577-1640). reached Rome in 1625 after a stay of some yean at Mantua. He came with 
a recommendation from the Duke of Mantua to Cardinal Lodovico Ludovisi, himself a 
Bolognese and the owner of a celebrated collection of ancient sculpture, and established 
contact with his Bolognese compatriots, above all with Domenichino. Cardinal Ludo- 
visi entrusted him with the restoration of antique statues,** wliile Doniemchino nego- 
tiated for him his first Roman commission of some importance: the statues of Mary 
Magdalen (Plate 95A) and St John the Evangelist for the Cappella Bandini in S. Silvestro 
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al QuirhuJe (r. i6at). Thac data indkale thc^compopcnli of liii ityle^ witkb ikrived 
firom the classically tempeitKl rea^im'^of die Canacd Academy, die cloie loidy oC and 
constupic work wkh, $adw Itaciiary, and bb assodadon with men like Domeniduno, 
die suinich upholder of dw clatdeal Jisegni. As one would expect, for the rest of his life 
Algardi belonged to the younger dtde of ardsts wick classical tndinadons; and Poussin, 
Duquesnoy, and Sacchi were among his friends. 

' in spite of the diftrence of talent and tempenunent, educadon and ardsde prm* 

dples, Algardi was immediately fascinated by Bernini: witness his figure of Mary Mag- 
dalen (Plate 95 a), the style of which is half-way between the subjeedvism of Bernini's 
Bibiana and the classicism of Duquesnoy's Susanna (Plate 95B). In fact Algardi remained 
to a certain extent dependent on his great rival. This is also apparent in his early portrait 
busts; diat of Cardinal Giovanni Garzia Millini (d. 1629) in S. Maria del Popolo is un- 
thinkable widiout Bernini's Bellarmine^ while diat of Monsignor Odoardo SantareUi in 
S. Maria Maggiore, probably belonging to Algardi’s earliest productions in this field, 
follows closely Bernini's Montoya, 

Nevertheless, Bernini’s and Algardi's approach to portraiture differed considerably. A 
comparison between Bernini's Scipione Borghese of 1632 (Plate 542) and Algardi's ap- 
proximately contemporary Francesco Bracdolini (Victoria and Albert Museum; Plate 
96a) makes this abundandy clear. In contrast to the transitory moment chosen by Ber- 
nini, Algardi represents his sitter m a state of permanence and tranquil existence. 
Scipione Borghese seems to converse with us, while Algardi's cardinal remains static, im- 
mobile for ever, in spite of the slighdy open mouth. Even the most medculous atten- 
tion to detail, down to wrinkles and warts, and the most able treatment of skin, hair, 
and fiir does not help to give such portraits Bernini’s dynamic vitality. Compared with 
Bernini, who never loses sight of the whole to which every part is subordinated, Al- 
gardi's busts look like aggregates of an infinite number of careful observations made 
before the sitter. All forms and shapes are incisive and precise and retain their mdividual- 
ity : this is one aspect of Algardi's 'realist classicism’. But for solidity and seriousness his 
portraits are unequalled; the mere bulk of any of his early busts brings the sitter phy- 
siologically close to us, and in this weightiness consists the High Baroque community of 
qiirit not only with Bernini but also with Cortona and the early Sacchi. 

Algardi’s genius for the sober representation of character has always been admired. 
The number of portrait busts by his hand is considerable, and it seems t^t many of them 
were done during his first years in Rome. In any case, it would appear that already in die 
course of die 1630s Algardi had begun to move away from his intense realism. Abandon- 
ing the warm and vivid treatment of the surface and the subde differentiation of texture, 
he replaced the freshness of the early works by a noble aloofiiess in his later busts. One 
of the finest busts of that period, the stylish Pamphili prince (after 1644, Rome, Palazzo 
Doria; Plate 96B), exhibits this classicism to perfection. Thus, not unlike Sacchi, Al- 
gardi steers towards a more determined classicality. 

In 1629 Algardi’s reputation was not yet sufficiendy established for him to be con- 
sidered for one of the four monumental statues under die dome of St Peter’s. He was in 
his fortieth year when the first great commission, the tomb of Leo XI, fell to him; and 
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it Wtt notwta 1640 diathe was ofeed anodm nunumaital taik- Ac owt 
Hatw of & SWlip I«teri in S. Maria in Vallicclla. in which ic fellowd doady ^ 
ampfcietby^Bmin the amediurduT1«n. under Inno^ 

<1^ tacceiiion.>* Between 1649 and 1650 he executed Ae nwmorialttatue of 
bmo^ X m brcmze as a counterpart to Bernini’s earlier statue of Urban Vm (Palazzo 
del CoMcrvaton). Once a^ Algardi was impressed by Bernini; but instead of sup- 
pressing detailed diaracterization as Bernini had done, his pope has be en rendered 
with minutest care and is, indeed, a great masterpiece of portraiture. Yet for all its inB- 
mate quahties the statue lacks the visionary power of its counterpart. Algardi did not ac- 
cept die hieratic (rontality of Bernini s Urbane he turned his statue in a more benevolent 
attitude towards the left; he considerably toned down die great diagonal of the papal 
cope, and transformed an energetic and commanding gesture into one of restraint and 
halting movement. He weakened the power of the blessing arm by the linear and de- 
corative folds of the mande, while Bernini enhanced the poignancy of benediction by 
pushing the arm forcefully forward into the beholder’s space. 

The execution of Leo XI s tomb (Plate 97 a), extending over many years,*® ran paralld 
with that of Bernini s tomb of Urban VIIL But Algardi, beginning six years after Ber- 
luni, must have been familiar with Bernini’s design. Leo’s tomb is, in fiict, the first papal 
tomb dependent on that of Urban VIII. All the salient features recur: the pyr amidal ar- 
rangement of three figures, the blessing pope above the sarcophagus, and the allegories 
standing next to it in a zone before the papal figure. Algardi had to plan fi^r an unsati^ 
factory position in one of the narrow passages of Ac left aisle of St Peter’s. Boundby spatial 
restrictions, he reduced Ac structural parts to a minimum. At Ae same time, the al)so- 
lutc preponderance of Ac figures suited his classicizing stylistic tendencies. AlgarA also 
supphed a narrative rehef,** for which Acre was no room in Ac dynamic design of 
Ac Urban tomb. But during his classical phase Bernini Ad introduce a relief on the sarco- 
phagus of Ae Countess Matilda monument in St Peter’s (begun 1633), and slightly later 
on Ae tombs of Ac Raimondi Chapel in S. Pietro in Montorio.** AlgarA made use of 
thb device, and his debt to Ae Matilda monument is borne out by Ae fact that he fitted 
his narrative biographical relief into a similar trapezoid shape. 

If Ae compositional elements of Leo Xl’s tomb were Aus derived fiom Bernini, Al- 
gardi departed from him most decisively in o Aer respects. The tomb consists entirdy of 
white Carrara marble. AlgarA avoided Ae use of colour as emphatically as Bernini ac- 
cepted it. Instead of a warm rendering of Ae skin and a luminous sparkle of Ae suffice 
such as are found in Bernini’s Urban tomb, AlgarA’s evenly-worked marbles have a 
cool, neutralized surface which is particularly evident in Ae head of Ae allegory of 
Courage. Instead of Ae transitory moment represented in Bernini’s allegories, we find a 
permanent conAtion in Aosc of AlgarA. In fact, AlgarA asserts his classical convictions 
in all and every respect, but I am far from suggesting Aat Ac result is a truly classical 
work. It is as far or even firAer removed from Canova’s classicism as Sacchi’s paintings 
are from Aosc of Mengs. Under Ac shadow of Bernini’s overpowering genius, AlgarA 
never even attempted to follow Sacchi Ac whole way. His tomb of Leo XI is a true 
monument of High Baroque classicism. 
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In contrast to this papal tomb. Algardi created a new Baroque species in his largest 
work, the relief representing the Meeting of Leo and Attila (1646-53, St Peter's; Plate 
98).” The historical event of the year a.d. 452 was always regarded as a symbol of the 
miraculous salvation of the Church from overwhelming danger, and it was only appro- 
priate to give this scene pride of place in St Peter’s. Much indebted to Raphael’s ex- 
ample, Algardi's interpretation of the event is simple and convincing. As in Raphael’s 
fresco, only pope and king perceive the miraculous apparition of the Apostles; the fol- 
lowers on both sides are sdll unaware of it. The rigidly maintained triple division of the 
left half, right half, and the upper zone results from the story, the prougonists of which 
dominate the scene. Once the traditional reserve towards this relief has been overcome, 
one cannot but admire its compositional logic and psychological clarity. Its imusual size 
of nearly 25 feet height has often led to the fallacious belief that its style, too, has no 
forerumiers; but in fact the history of the illusionistic relief dates back to the early days 
of the Renaissance, to Donatello and Ghiberti. In contrast, however, to the rilievo scac~ 
ciato of the Renaissance, Algardi desisted from creating a coherent optical space and 
tksed mainly gradations in the projection of figures to produce the iUusion of depth. The 
flatter the relief grows, the more the figures seem to recede into the distance, while the , 
more they stand out. the nearer they are to us. The figures in the most forward layer of 
the relief are completely three-dimensional and furnish transitions between artistic and 
real space ; the problem of spatial organization is thus turned into one of psychological 
import and emotional participation. 

After Algardi had created this prototype, such reliefs were preferred to paintings 
whenever circumstances permitted it. This was probably due to the fact that a relief is a 
species half-way, as it were, between pictorial illusion and reality, for the bodies have 
real volume, there is real depth, and there is a gradual transition between tlie beholder’s 
space and that of the relief. More effectively than illusionist painting, the painterly relief 
satisfied the Baroque desire to efface the boundaries between life and art, spccutor and 
figure. Only periods which demand self-sufficiency of the work of art will protest 
against such figures as the Attila, who seems to hurry out of the relief into our space; 
for people of the Baroque era it was precisely this motif which allowed them fully to 
participate in Attila’s excitement in the presence of the miracle. But now it is important 
to realize why it was Algardi rather than Bernini who brought into being the pictorial 
relief of the Baroque. 

In Bernini’s work, reliefs arc of relatively little consequence; it seems that they did not 
satisfy his desire for spatial interpenetration of sculpture and hfc. A relief is, after all, 
framed like a picture, and consequently the illusion it creates cannot be complete. If we 
recall Bernini's handling of plastic masses which invade real space without limiting 
frames (p. 105), Algardi’s Attila appears by comparison temperate, controlled, and rele- 
gated to the sphere of art. It would not be difficult to show that this difference between 
Bernini’s and Algardi’s approach cannot be explained by the hazards or demands inher- 
mt in dificrent commissions. While Bernini seeks to eliminate the very difference be- 
tween painting, relief, and free-standing sculpture, Algardi meticulously preserves the 
essential character of each species. 
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His interpretation of a free-standing group can best be studied in his Decapitation of St 
Paul (1641-7, Bologna, S. Paolo; Plate 99).^ The two figures of the executions and the 
saint are placed within a framing semicircle of columns behind the main altar. Entirely 
isolated, each figure shows an uninterrupted silhouette and preserves its block-like qual- 
ity. It would have been contrary to Algardi's principles to detract from the clarity of 
these figures by placing them against a sculptured or ‘picturesque* background. This is 
particularly revealing in view of the fact that he was stimulated by pictorial impressions: 
it was Sacchi s Martyrdom of St Longinus at Castelgandolfo that had a formative influence 
on his conception.^^ 

The Attila relief was Algardi’s most important legacy to posterity. While a work like 
the Decapitation of St Paul with its Sacchesque gravity, simplicity, and psychological 
penetration illustrates excellently his partisanship with the classical cause, the more 
* official* relief shows that, confronted with a truly monumental task, he was prepared 
to compromise and to attempt a reconciliation between the leading trend of Bernini’s 
grand manner and the sobriety of classicism - between the impetuous art of a genius and 
his own more limited ulents. 


Francesco Duquesnoy (1594-1643) 

Duquesnoy was probably a greater artist than Algardi; in any case, he was less pre- 
pared to compromise.^ Bom in Brussels in 1594, the son of the sculptor Jerome Duques- 
noy, he came to Rome in 1618 and stayed there until shortly before his premature death 
in 1643.^^ He was so thoroughly acclimatized that even the discerning eye will hardly 
discover anything northern in his art. Soon Duquesnoy was a leading figure in the circle 
of the classicists; after Poussin’s arrival in Rome he shared a house with him, and he was 
on intimate terms with Sacchi. He also seems to have belonged to the group of artists 
who worked for Cassiano del Pozzo’s corpus of classical antiquity. But ten years went by 
before he became a well-known figure in the artistic life of Rome. Between 1627 and 
1628 Bernini employed him on the sculptural decoration of the Baldacchino.^ His re- 
putation established, he was chosen in 1629 to execute the St Andrew, one of the four 
giant sutues under die dome of St Peter’s. In the same year he received the commission 
for his most famous work, the statue of St Susanna Li the choir of S. Marta di Loreto 
(Plates 95B and 100).^ 

For a study of Duquesnoy, one should first turn to this celebrated figure. Su s a nn a 
originaUy held the martyr's palm in her right hand; with the left she is making a tnuid 
gesture towards the altar, while her face is turned in the direction of the congregation.^ 
Bellori, a devoted admirer of Duquemoy’s art, maintained that it was impossible to 
achieve a more perfect synthesis of the study of nature and the idea of antiquity. Duques- 
noy, he relates, worked for years from the model, while the ancient statue of Urania on 
the Capitol was always before his mind’s eye. The stance and the fall of the drapery are, 
indeed, close to the Urania and other similar ancient figures. The contour of the tfatue 
is clear and uninterrupted and the studied contrapposto is utterly convincing: the leg on 
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which the weight of the body rests, the firee-standing leg, the sloping line of the shoul- 
ders, the gende turn of die head - all this is beautifully balanced and supported by the fiJl 
of dress and mande. The folds are gathered together on die slighdy protruding right hip, 
and it was precisely the classically poised treatment of the drapery that evoked die 
greatest enthusiasm at the time. BeUori regarded the Susanna as the canon of the modem 
draped figure of a saint. This judgement was perfecdy justified, since there is hardly 
any other work in the history of sculpture, not excluding Bernini’s most important 
statues, that had an effect as lasting as Duquesnoy’s Susanna. 

A comparison between die Susanna and Bernini’s Bibiana of five yean earlier (Plate 
47 a) makes the limpid and temperate simplicity of the Susanna all the more obvious, 
particularly if one considcn that the Bibiana was well known to Duquesnoy, and that 
even he could not entirely dismiss her existence from his thoughts. Coming from the 
Susanna, one finds the stance of Bernini’s figure ill-defined and the mande obscuring 
rather than underlining the structure of the body. In contrast to the wilfully arranged 
fall of the folds in the Bibiana, the mande of the Susanna striedy follows the laws 
of gravity; in contrast to the individual characterization of Bibiana's dress, Susanna is 
shown in the timeless attire of classical antiquity. Duquesnoy abstained from any indica- 
tion of time and space; a simple slab, instead of a rock with vegetadon, forms the base of 
the statue. It was not the individual fate of a saint, but the objective state of sainthood 
which he desired to portray. Consequently, he represented his saint in a state of mental 
and physical repose instead of selecting a transitory moment as Bernini had done. He 
gave shape to an ideal norm with the same compelling logic with which Bernini had 
characterized a fleeting instant and a fluctuating movement. No light is playing on the 
surface, the forms are firm, clear, and unchangeable, and any departure from such ob- 
jectivity is carefully avoided.’^ The face of Susanna is shown with her mouth closed and 
her eyes gazing into space with the blank eyeballs of Roman statues ; whereas Bernini made 
it a point to incise the iris and pupil, which gives the look direction and individual ex- 
pression. Behind these two contrasting interpretations of saints lie the two different ap- 
proaches: the Baroque and the classical, a subjective as opposed to an objective concep- 
tion, dynamic intensity as opposed to rational discipline. The similarity of Sacchi’s and 
Duquesnoy’s developments is more than mere coincidence; both turn over a new leaf 
in 1629, the one with the Divine Wisdom, after having worked under Cortona at Castel 
Fusano, the other with the Susanna, after having worked under Bernini in St Peter’s. 

So far I have treated the Susanna and Bibiana as basically anugonistic, but this is not 
the whole story. Nobody with any knowledge of the history of sculpture would fail to 
date the Susanna in the seventeenth century. Sacchi’s and Algardi’s works have shown 
that this ’Baroque classicism’ reveals symptoms characteristic of the period. The head of 
the Susanna displays a lyrical and delicate sweetness (BeUori caUed it ’un’ aria dolce di 
grazia purissima’) such as is found neither in classical antiquity nor in the adored models 
of Raphael and his circle; but we do find the same sort of expression in paintings of the 
period, such as the almost exactly contemporary frescoes by Domenichino in the choir 
of S. Andrea della VaUe; and convenely, echoes of the head of the Susanna are frequent 
in Sacchi’s pictures. This essentiaUy seventeenth-century sensibility and the stronger 
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sensadons of ccstosy and vision do not differ intrinsicany, but only in degree. The blend- 
ing of classical punty of (brm with the expression of seventeenth-century susceptibility 
had an immense appeal for contemporaries, a (act which is borne out by the man y re- 
plicas of the head of Susanna.’^ Moreover, a direct line leads from here to the often senti- 
mental prettiness of the ‘classicist Rococo* of which Filippo della Valle’s Temperance 
(Plate 163) may serve as an example. Not only has the head of the Susanna a distinctly 
seventeenth-century flavour : the porous and soft treatment of the surface, of skin, hair, 
and dress, which seems to impart warm life to the statue - a life that is completely lack- 
ing in most of the anci)mt models known to the seventeenth century — is typical of the 
spirit of the Baroque. Finally, with the subde relations between the statue, the altar, and 
the congregation, Duquesnoy enlarged the spiritual relevance of his figure beyond its 
material boundaries. Thus he advanced some steps along the path which Bernini followed 
to the end. 

The case of the Susanna is closely paralleled by Duquesnoy’s St Andrew (1629-40; 
Plate 1 01).^ The stance of the figure and the fall of the Papery are of almost academic 
classicality, adapted from ancient statues of Jupiter. A comparison with Bernini’s L<m- 
ginus (Pbte 47B) illustrates emphatically the deep chasm that divides the two artists. But 
even this figure is not self-sufficient, for St Andrew turns with pleading gesture and de- 
votional expression towards the heavenly light streaming in from the dome, while the 
ample cloak endows him with Baroque mass and weight. Duquesnoy's eminence, how- 
ever, lay in the handling of works of smaller dimensions, and this monumental statue 
lacks the convincing oneness which in those very years he was able to give to his St Su^ 
sanna. The statuesque body of the figure contrasts with the emotional expression of the 
head; and the transference of the heroic Jupiter type to the Christian saint is as unsatisfac- 
tory as the Baroque diagonal gouig through shoulders and arms is petty and feeble. 

During his first Roman years Duquesnoy had earned his living mainly by small sculp- 
ture in bronze and ivory, by wooden rchquancs, and by restoring ancient marbles. Nor 
arc many of his later works in marble of large size; neither the tomb of Andricn Vry- 
burch of 1629 (Pbte I02a) nor that of Ferdinand van den Eynde of 1633-40 (Plate 103), 
both in S. Maha dell* Anima, nor the earher tomb of Bernardo Guilehm (S. Lorenzo 
fuori le Mura),** in which he followed fairly closely Bernini’s Montoya bust. An endless 
number of small relicB and statuettes in bronze, ivory, wax, and terracotta representing 
mythological, bacchic, and rehgious subjects continued to come from his studio to the 
end of his hfc; and it was on these little works of highest perfection that his reputation 
was mainly based. Artists and collectors valued them very highly and regarded them as 
equal to antiquity itself; and original models and casts after such works belonged to die 
ordinary equipment of artists’ studios.** 

Duquesnoy’s special interest was focused on representations of the putto (Pbte 102, a 
and b). He really gave something of the soul of children and modelled their bodies so 
round, soft, and delicate that they seem to be alive and to breathe; the subtle transitions 
between one form and another and the tenderness of the surface can be as little repro- 
duced as the quivering sfianato of Correggio’s palette. It was Duquesnoy s conception of 
the bambino that became a general European property and, consciously or unconsciously. 
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most later representatioiis of small children are indebted to him. But Duquesnoy’s ren- 
dering of the putto was not static, and this is reflected in the differences of opinion about 
die Vryburch and van den Eynde tombs. Some critics regarded only the one, some only 
die other as original. The truth seems to be diat the putd of both monuments are entirely 
by the hand of die master; but while the Vrybur^ monument, the earlier of the two, 
shows a type close to Titian, those of the van den Eynde monument are evidendy in- 
debted to Rubens.*^ 

Even if Belloh and Passeri had not related it, it would be impossible to overlook how 
carefully Duquesnoy had studied Tidan. We know from the sources that he was fas- 
cinated by Tidan’s Childrens Bacchanal, now in the Prado, at that dmc in the coUecdon 
of Cardinal Ludovisi - a fascinadon which he shared widi Poussin. The putd of the Vry- 
burch monument comply closely with Italian standards of beauty and show a compara- 
dvely Arm treatment of the skin, while those of the van den Eynde tomb have the fat 
bellies and soft flexibility of children by Rubens. There are other works which tesdfy 
to Duquemoy’s indmate study of Tidan. and I would date these, analogous to Pous- 
sin’s Venetian period, in the early years, before or about 1630.^ On the other hand 
Flemish characterisdes become more prominent towards the end of Duquesnoy’s career, 
the most important example being the relief with singing putd on Borromini’s altar of 
the Cappella Filomarino in SS. Apostoli, Naples (Pbte 102c).’’ 

It appears that Duquesnoy returned to his nadve Flemish realism, which had lain dor- 
mant under the impact of the Italian experience, and that he imparted it above all to his 
putd - in other words when he was not concerned with work on a large scale, and thero 
fore felt free from the ideological limitadons of the classical doctrine. He thus inaugur- 
ated a specific Baroque type, the influence of which not even Bernini and his circle 
could escape. 
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CHAPTER 12 


ARCHITECTURAL CURRENTS OF THE HIGH BAROQUE 

Each of the three great masters of the High Baroque, Bernini, Borromini, and Pietro da 
Cortona, created an idiom in his own right. Since many or even most of their buildings 
were erected after 1650, their influence, on the whole, did not make itself felt until the 
later seventeenth century and extended far into the eighteendi century. The decisive 
factor of the new situation due to their activity lies in that, for the time being, Rome be- 
came tlic centre of every advanced movement. And as so often in similar circumstances, 
minor stars with a distinctly personal manner arose in the wake of the great masters. 
It is with their work in Rome that we must first be concerned. The following survey is 
necessarily rather cursory, and only buildings which in the author's view have more 
than ephemeral significance can be mentioned. 


Rome 

Carlo Rawaldi 

By far the most important architect in Rome after the great trio was the slightly young- 
er Carlo Rainaldi (1611-91). He commands particular interest not only because his 
name is connected with some of the most notable architectural tasks of the century, but 
also because he achieved a unique symbiosis of Mannerist and High Baroque stylistic 
features. Some of his buildings are, moreover, more North Italian in character than those 
of any otlier architect working in Rome at that time. This was certainly the result of his 
long collaboration with his father, Girolamo, who, bom in Rome in 1570 and a pupil 
of Domenico Fontana, had imbibed North Italian architectural conceptions during his 
long stays at Bologna, Parma, Piacenza, and Modena.^ In Rome we find him as the 
‘Architect to the City’ (1606) working on a large number of commissions * and even 
when Innocent X appointed him ‘papal architect’ at the advanced age of seventy-four 
(1644) and entrusted him with the design of the Palazzo Pamphili in Piazza Navona,® 
he appeared unburdened by his years — and almost untouched by modem stylistic de- 
velopments. Together with his son, Carlo, he later shouldered the great task of the plan- 
ning of S. Agnese. But by then - he was aghty-two - the initiative seems to have slipped 
into Carlo’s hands. The large design of the exterior of S. Agnese in the Albertina, Vi- 
enna, showing a heavy and clumsy dome and an unsatisfactory fa9ade derived from 
Mademo’s St Peter’s, must be attributed to the son rather than to the father.^ It illus- 
trates, however, the extent to which Carlo accepted an outmoded fashion. 

His time came after hit father’s death in 1655. Soon he was moving into the limelight 
and developed a typically Roman grand manner, though widiout ever ridding himself 
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of the paternal heritage. It is mainly three works, executed during the i66os and XA70S - 
S. Maria in Campitelli, the facade of S. Andrea della Valle, and the churches in the Piaz- 
za del Popolo - that warrant a more thorough discussion. , 

In 1660 Pope Alexander VII decided to replace the old church in the Piazza Campi- 
zucchi by a new, magnificent structure of large dimensions.’ Two years later medals 
showing Rainaldi’s design were buried in the foundations. This design, a grand revision 
of the project for S. Agnese, had little in common with the present building : a dominat- 
ing dome was to rise above a concave fa^de fnmed by powerful projecting pien. The 
derivation from Cortona’s facade of SS. Martina e Luca is evident. Since this s^eme was 
much too ambitious. Carlo next designed a two-storeyed facade behind which the 
dome, considerably reduced in size, was to disappear. While he retained from SS. Mar- 
tina e Luca the concept of the concave facade between piers, he drew on another of 
Cortona’s buildings, namely S. Maria in Via Lata, for the portico in two storeys.’ At this 
stage the plan of the church consisted of a large oval for die congregation and an archi- 
tecturally isolated, circular domed sanctuary for the miraculous picture of the Virgin in 
honour of which the new building was to be erected (Plate 104A). The elevation of the 
oval room followed closely, but not entirely, Bernini’s S. Andrea al Quirinalc, for the 
strong emphasis on the transverse axis - a Mannerist motif - was derived from Francesco 
da Volterra’s S. Giacomo degli Incurabili, and so was the shape of the dome, closed at the 
apex and with lunettes cutting deep into the vaulting. I have singled out this plan for 
a close scrutiny because the combining of the most recent High Baroque achievements 
of Cortona and Bernini modified by a deliberate return to a Mannerist structure is 
typical of Rainaldi. In the final design, which was still further reduced, Rainaldi ex- 
changed the oval room with its low dome for 
a nave, and this required a straight facade. The 
building was begun early in 1663 and finished 
by the middle of 1667 (Plates 104B and 105 
and Figure 18). 

The final plan contains a number of exciting 
features which are adumbrated in the oval 
scheme. The longitudinal nave, to which the 
domed sanctuary is again attached, opem in 
the centre into large chapels placed between 
smaller chapek. It will be recalled that this type 
of plan has a distinctly North Italian pedigree. 
Notable among such churches is Magenta’s S. 
Salvatore at Bologna (1605-23; Figure 4), 
which was rising when Girolamo Rainaldi b&- 
gan to erect S. Luda in the same dry. In 
S. Salvatore too the transverse axis is strongly 
50 FEET o ij MTM emphaozcd by meam of chapek which open 

Figure IS. Carlo Rainaldi: Rome. to the fill! height of the nave. In S. Maria in 

S. Maria in Campitelli. i<S63-7. Plan Campitdli these dupcb have been given still 
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mote ptominence by virtue of dietr decoration with free-itanding columns by the 
gilded decorations of the arches. By contrast, the nave is uniformly white and has only 
piUsten; but an arrangement of columns identical to that of the chapels, an identical 
accentuation of bays, and the tame type of gilded decoration recur at die n ea r and ftr 
ends of the sanctuary. Thus there are most telling visual relations between the large 
chapeb and the sanctuary, and the eye can easily wander from the impressive barriers 
of die transverse axis along the main direction to the sanctuary. Moreover the bri ght light 
streaming into the sanctuary from the dome immediately attracts attention. It appears 
that in this church the Mannerist confhet of axial directions has been resolved anrl sub- 
ordinated to the unifying High Baroque tendencies of direction determined by mass 
(columns) and light. Details, such as door and balcony surrounds and the curved pila^ 
ters standing in the comers of the domed part, owe not a little to Borromini. But it 
would be a mistake to believe that there is anything Borrominesque in the basic con- 
ception of the structure. 

What singles out this building and gives it a unique place among the High Baroque 
churches of Rome is its scenic quality, produced by the manner in which the eye is con- 
ducted from the ‘cross-arm* to the sanctuary and into depth from column to column. 
This approach was at home in northern Italy (p. 79), but in Rome the scenic character 
of the architecture of S. Maria in Campitelli anticipates the development of the Late 
Baroque. Thus we find in this extraordinary building North Italian planning coupled 
with Roman gravity and Mannerist retrogressions turned into progressive tendencies. 
The plan of S. Maria in Campitelli had no sequel in Rome. On the other hand, one need 
not search long to come across similar structures in the North. In the year in which 
Ramaldi's church was finished Lanfranchi began to build S. Rocco at Turin, where 
free-standing colunms arranged like those of S. Maria in Campitelli were given a simi- 
lar scenic function. Moreover, the ‘false* Greek cross with an added domed chapel re- 
mained common in the North throughout the eighteenth century.^ 

An interesting combination of North Italian and Roman tendencies will also be found 
in the facade of S. Maria in Campitelli. The main characteristics of this front are the two 
aedicules, one set into the other and both going through the two storeys. This type, 
which 1 have called before aedicule facade (p. 77), had no tradition in Rome; it virai, 
however, common in the North of Italy and only needed the thorough Romanizadon 
brought about by Rainaldi to become generally acceptable. Preceded by his father s at- 
tempt in the design of S. Lucia at Bologna, Carlo knew how to blend the aedicule 
facade with the typically Roman increase in the volume of the orders from pilasters to 
half columns and freo-standing columns. The Roman High Baroque quahty is clearly 
expressed in the powerful projections of the pediments, the heavy and great forms, and 
the ample use of columns. Characteristically Roman, too, are the farthest bays, which do- 
rive from the Capitolinc palaces ; • and the motif of the two recessed columns in the bays 
between the outer and inner aedicule stems from Cortona s SS. Martina c Luca. By 
transplanting the North Italian aedicule fa^^de to Rome, Rainaldi gave it its most ma- 
ture and most effective form. None of the highly individual church facades by Cortom, 
Bernini, and Borromini lent itself freely to imitation. But Rainaldi’s aedicule conception 
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in Roman High Baroque dress was easily applicable to die longitudinal type of churches 
and was, therefore, constandy repeated and ro-adapted to specific canditions.* 

Almost exacdy contemporary with S. Maria in Camptelli tuns Rainaldi’s exocudon 
of one of the great church fa^des in Rome, that of S. Andrea ddia Valle (Plate idfiA). 
Here, however, he had not a free hand. The facade was begun in 1624 from a design of 
Carlo Mademo. When the latter died, it remained unfinished widi only the pcdcUsh of 
the order standing. Rainaldi not only turned Mademo*s design into an aedicule fii^de 
but also managed by a stress on mass, weight, and verdcalism to bring to bear upon die 
older project the stylistic tendencies of the mid seventeenth century. The facade which 
we see today does not, however, entirely correspond to Rainaldi’s intentions.*^ As com- 
pared with his design, the present facade shows a greater severity in the treatment of de- 
tail, a simplification of niche and door surrounds, an isolation of decoration and sculp- 
ture from the structural parts, and a change in the proportions of the uppv tier. All 
these alterations go in one and the same direction: they classicize Rainaldi's design, and 
since there is proof that Carlo Fontana was Rainaldi's assistant during i66r and 1662,** 
it must have been he who was responsible for all these modifications. The present facade 
of S. Andrea della Valle, therefore, is a High Baroque alteration of a Mademo design by 
Carlo Rainaldi, whose design in its turn was ‘purified* and stripped of its ambiguities by 
Carlo Fontana. 

Concurrently with S. Maria in Campitelli and the facade of S. Andrea della Valle ran 
the work of S. Maria di Monte Santo and S. Maria de* Miracoli in the Piazza del Popolo 
(Plate 107 and Figure 19). Here the architect had to show his skill as a town-planner. 
His task consisted of creating an impressive piazza which would greet the traveller on 
entering Rome by the Porta del Popolo. From the Piazza del Popolo three main streets 
radiate between the Pindo and the Tiber, each of them leading into the heart of the 
city. The decisive points were the two front elevations, facing the piazza between these 
streets. At these points Rainaldi planned two symmetrical churches with large and im- 
pressive domes as focusing-features from the Porta del Popolo. But since the sites were 
unequal in size, the symmetry which was here essential was not easily attained. By 
choosing an oval dome for the narrower site of S. Maria di Monte Santo and a circular 
dome for the larger one of S. Maria de* Miracoli, Rainaldi produced the impression from 
the square of identity of size and shape.** On 15 March 1662 the foundation stones of 
both churches were laid. In 1673 Bernini replaced Rainaldi as architect of the left-hand 
church, S. Maria di Monte Santo; Carlo Fontana, as clerk of works, completed the 
building by the Holy Year 1675. Rainaldi himself remained in charge of S. Maria de’ 
Miracoli, which was executed mainly between 1675 and 1679, again with Fontana’s 
assistance.** The interior of S. Maria £ Monte Santo shows, of course, none of Rainal- 
di’s idiosyncrasies. At S. Maria de’ Miracoli on the other hand Rainaldi worked once 
again wi& a strong accentuation of the transverse axis but counteracted it by emphasiz- 
ing at the same time the homogeneity of the drcular space. He wedded Mannerist am- 
biguity to the High Baroque desire for spatial unification. 

Much more important dian the interion are the exteriors of these churches. The 
facades with their classically poised porticoes, which already appear in the foundation 
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medal of x662, leem to contradict in many respects the peculiarities of Rainaldi*s style. 
In fact, no reasonable doubt is possible that he was influenced by his youthful assistant. 
Carlo Montana, tbrougb whom be became familiar with Bernini's approach to archi- 
tecture.*^ When wdridng for Bemmi on the plans of the Square of St Peter's. Fontana 



must also have been involved in Bemim's project of 1659 (which remained oni^per) to 
erect a four-columned portico in front of Mademo s fa^de of the basihea. This idea bf 
the classical temple front was realized in the churches in the Piazza del Popolo." Bmdw, 
Beminesque appearance of these porticoes has an even more tangible reason, for it was 
precisely here that Bernini altered Rainaldi’s design after 1673. Rainaldi wanted to place 
the pediments of the porticoes against a high attic. For him a pediment was always an 
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element of linear emphasis. Bernini abolished Rainaldi’s attic, so diat, in accordance with 
his own style, the free-standing pediment regained its full dassical plasticity. Moreover, 
Bernini probably had a formative influence on the sobtion of Rainaldi’s most pseising 
problem. Bernini always had the beholder foremost in mind and die optical impreinion 
a structure would make on him from a given viewpoint. One wonders, therefore, 
whether Rainaldi would ever have devised the pseudo-symmetrical arrangement of 
these churches without the impact of Bemini*s approach to arcbtecture. In any case, it is 
worth noting that Rainaldi began planning the two churches as corresponding *£dse' 
Greek crosses. This would have made absolutely symmetrical structures possible, but at 
the expense of the size of the domes. However that may be, the final design marks a new 
and important departure from the enclosed piazza, for the churches create not only a 
monumental front on the piazza but also crown the wedge-shaped sites, unifying and 
emphasizing the ends of long street fronts. The breaking-in of the street into die piaz- 
za, or rather the weaving into one of street and square, was a new town-planning device 
- foreign to the High Baroque, and heralding a new age. 

With the exception of the exterior of the apse of S. Maria Maggiore no work fell to 
Rainaldi in any way comparable with those that have been discussed. In S. Maria Mag- 
giore he united the older chapels of Sixtus V and Paul V and the medieval apse between^ 
them into a grand design (1673), forming an impressive viewpoint from a great dis- 
tance. It is informative to compare Bemmi*s project of 1669 with Rainaldi’s executed 
front. Bernini wanted to screen the apse with an open portico; his design embodied a 
structural organization of the utmost sculptural expressiveness, while in Rainaldi’s some- 
what straggling front the apse stands out from the thin and unconvincing wall of the 
bgh attic. 

During die 1670s and 1680s Rainaldi had a hand in a great many smaller enterprises, 
such as chapels in S. Lorenzo in Ludna, S. Maria in Araceli, S. Carlo ai Catinari, the 
design of tombs, and altan and the completion of older churches.^* But bs rejected 
projects for the facades of S. Carlo al Corso and S. MarceUo prove that his star was wan- 
ing. Although Ramaldi’s principal works belong to the 1660s, he represents a slighdy 
later phase of the Roman High Baroque than the three great masters. In fact Cortona’s 
and Borromini’s careers came to an end in that decade, while Rainaldi worked on for al- 
most another generation. His life-long attachment to Mannerist principles, bs trans- 
plantation to Rome of North Italian conceptions of planning, bs scenic use of the free- 
standing column, bs borrowings from Bernini, Cortona, and Borromini - all this is 
blended in a distinedy individual manner which, however, never carries the conviction 
of any of the cogent High Baroque arcbtectural systems. 

Martino Longhi the Younger^ Vincenzo della Greca, Antonio del Grande, 
and Giovan Antonio de' Rossi 

Next to Rainaldi there were four approximately contemporary arcbtects of some dis- 
tinction workmg in Rome, whose names are given in the tide to tbs section. Apart from 
Giovan Antonio de’ Rossi, none of them has many buildings to bs credit. Martino 
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Loaghi (1602-60), the son of Qnorio and grandson of the elder Martino, belonged to an 
old family of ar<^tects who had come to Rome from Viggiu. His reputation is mainly 
baseif on one work of outstanding merit, the facade of SS. Vincenzo cd Anastasio in the 
PiaZka di Trevi, built for Cardinal Mazarin between 1646 and 1650 (Plate io6b).” This 
front, thickly set with columns, is superficially similar to that of S. Maria in Campitelli, 
but die similarity consists in High Barocjuc massiveness rather than in any actual inter- 
dependence. To be sure, SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio is in a class of its own and is as litde 
derived from earlier models as the facades of SS. Martina c Luca or S. Carlo alle Quattro 
Fontane. Tlie |>rincipal feature of the facade is three free-standing columns at each side 
of the central bay, forming a closely connected triad which is repeated in both tiers. This 
repetition, together with the shght stepping forward of the columns towards the centre, 
gives the motif its brio and power.** The freedom wliich the columns have here at- 
tained is evidenced by the fact that their movement is not dependent on, or caused by, a 
gradation of the wall, and their impression of energetic strength is reinforced by the 
accumulation of massive pediments. It is further reinforced by the large caesuras between 
the triads and the outer columns in the lower tier.*’ But the logical arrangement of the 
articulation was obscured in more than one place. The farthest columns and the third 
columns of the lower triad frame empty wall space, and that two such columns diould 
be regarded as complementary is emphasized by the unbroken entablature that unites 
them. Moreover in the lower tier, in contrast to the upper one, no structural link cidsts 
between the third columns of the triads.^ Such a link, however, is provided for the 
second columns by the broken pediment, the two segments of which arc connected by 
decorative sculpture. More problematical is the central segmental pediment from which 
a compressed shell juts out energcticaUy: instead of cappmg the iimer pair of columns, 
It crowns the angularly broken ublct (with the inscription) which is superimposed on 
the entablature above the door. It will be noticed that the projections at the level of the 
entablature correspond in number, but not in structure cither to the projections of the 
upper tier or to those of the triad of columns. But Longhi created the opde al impi cssion 
that the two lower pediments top the outer and inner pairs of columns.** 

This ratlicr cumbersome analysis has shown that the reladonship between the pedi- 
ments and the columns is as inconsistent as that between the lower and upper triad, and 
in this inconsistency may very well lie part of the peculiar attraction of the facade. Seen 
gencticaUy, Longhi employed Mannerist devices but subordinated them to an over- 
whelmingly High Baroque effect of grandeur and mass. The character of the decoration 
reveals similar tendencies, for Longhi combined Beminesque free-moving, realistic 
sculpture with the rigid, hard, and tactually indifferent motifs of Mannerism. It appears, 
therefore, that Longhi, like Carlo Rainaldi, did not entirely eliminate Mannerist 
ambiguities, and this view is strengthened by a study of his modernization of S. Adriano 
(1656), where in the crossing two free-standing columns matched two pilasters as sup- 
ports of the oval dome.** The construction of S. Carlo al Corso, one of die largest 
churches in Rome, begun by his father Onorio, occupied Martino for several decades. 
It is fair ro assume that die plan with an ambulatory, quite unique for Rome, depends 
on northern models. But the history of S. Carlo is extremely involved, and since 
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Cortona radier than Martfaio Longfai must have been wfonM» tu: 
hardly any trace of the latter s peno^ style can now be dinaovewA** 

Vincenzo dgAa Greca,^ who came to Rome 6tHii'PaArino» desecvei a brief Qille 6r 
his work in SS* Domenico c Sisto. The flat, re^onaty facade* always attribiitetl BjibiGi 
but bi reality designed by Nicola Turriani in i6a8,** would not be wodk mml i oftin g 
were it not for its superb position on high grounA of which Vincenzo della Greca made 
the most by devising an imaginative staircase (1654) which ascends in two elegant, 
curved flights to the height of the entrance. Use idea was probably derived from Cor* 
tona*s Villa del Pigneto, but it was here that a Roman architect built for the first dme a 
Baroque staircase in an urban setting - a prelude to Specchi's Port of the Ripetta and to 
the grand spectacle of De Sanctis’s Spani^ Staircase. 

Aldiough more eminent than Vincenzo della Greca, Antonio del Grande,^ a Roman 
by birth whose activity is documented between 1647 and 1671, also has nothing to 
show diat could compare with Longhi’s SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio. Most of his work is 
domestic, done in the service of the Colonna and Pamphili families. His monumental 
Carceri Nuovi (1652-8) in Via Giulia owe not a little of their effect to Borromini’s in* 
fluence, as the deeply grooved cornice proves. In his great gaUery of the Palazzo Colon- 
na, of impressive dimensions and the largest in Rome, begun in 1654 and vaulted in 
1665, he took up the theme of Borromini's gallery of the Palazzo Pamphili in the Piazza 
Navona. At both ends of the gallery he screened off adjoining rooms by free-standing^ 
columns, an idea that may have come to him from Bernini’s S. Andrea al Quirinale, 
then rising.^^ His most important work b that part of the Palazzo Dorb-Pamphili which 
faces the Piazza del CoUegio Romano (165SHS1). But the large fa9ade contains no new 
or important ideas. It follows Gbolamo Rainaldi’s design for the Palazzo Pamphili in 
the Piazza Navona in that the central bays are articulated by orders in two den resulting 
in an addidvt system which lacks the High Baroque emphasb on the piano nobik. The 
rest of the fa^de, outside the central bays, b in the tradidon of Ronuui palazzo fronts; 
but with die unequal rhythm of the windows the architect even returned to the Late 
Mannerist arrangement of Giacomo della Porta’s Palazzo Chigi in the Piazza Colonna, 
and also truly Mannerbt is the portal with its frame of pilasten superimposed on quoins. 
More progressive are die detaib of the window-frames of die second storey and some 
door-surrounds inside the palace, where Borromini’s dynamic life of forms has been 
toned down toapeculiar succato movement The most interesting feature b perhaps die 
vesdbule, impressively spacious and ample and widi a treatment of detail of almost puri- 
tanical sobriety.** 

Giovan Antomo dc* Rossi (1616-95), a contemporary of Carlo Ramaldi, produced 
some works that might be described as transitional between the High and the Late Bar- 
oque. This is less obvious m his ecclesiasdcal than his secular buildings. Some of hb ec- 
cl^stical work belongs to the finest flower of a slighdy softened High Baroque in 
which the influence of each of the three great masters can easily be detected. We may 
single out the interestmg Cappella Lancellotti in S. Giovanni in Laterano,** built on an 
oval plan with projecting columns - the whole clearly a Baroque re-interpretation of 
Michelangelo’s design of the Cappella Sforza in S. Maria Maggiore. The masterpiece of 
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his mtCim style k 1 Maihi m Cunpo Mtxzo (1676-8^,^ an impressive Greek cross 
vrithovai dombitt leldlOlB^^ The way die bulk of die apse doses die view from 

the Via <Uk Madddena is devised mdie bM tradition of the Roman High Baroque. 
SdB bter he built the oval chapel in die Palazzo Monte di Pied, a little jewel re^lcntot 
widi coloured marble mcrosttoon and amply decorated with reliefr, sutues, and 
coei.^^ Bur of die Hi| H Baroque density of space- and waU-treatmeat btdc temains. 

Among Roai*spalaoea, two require special mention: the Palazzo Alderi in die Piazza 
del Gesh anddiePalazz6 Asd-Bonaparte overlooking the Piazza Venezia. The first is fait 
most extensive if not his most accomplished work. Begun by Cardinal Giovan Battisu 
Alderi in 1650, die palace was probably finidicd at the time of the latter*s deadi in 1654. 
After the aixession to die papal throne of the Alderi Pope Clement X an enlargement 
became necessary, which Rossi earned out between 1670 and 1676.“ The new parts to- 
wards the Piazza Venezia continue the earher scheme but remain ardiitecturally unob- 
trusive, so that die older palace stands out unimpaired as die principal building. Al- 
though the interior rather than the cradidonal facade deserves attendon, Rossi's «kill m 
solving his difficult task shows that we are dealing with a resourceful architect. The Pa- 
lazzo Asd-Bonaparte (Plate io8a) is perhaps the most accomplished example of his 
mature manner.’’ Designed as a free-standmg block, the palace is essentially a revision 
of the tradidonal Roman type. Only the Borrominesque rounded-off comers and the 
chaste, unorthodox order in three tiers, retaining the four facades, are mildly progres- 
sive; all the modfr, including the elegant curved pediments of the wmdows, are radier 
unpretendous. Reserve and an immaculate sense of propordon are the virtues of diis 
style. Rossi's intelligent blending of Cortonesque and Borrominesque decoradve detail 
and its transfi^rmadon into a comparadvely light and pleasant personal idiom - such as 
we sec it in the pediments of the Palazzo Asd and on many other oocaaons-predesdned 
him to play an important part in the development of aghteendiHxntary ar^tectuie. It 
is not by t^c Alcnandro Speochi's Palazzo de Carolis (now Banco di Roma) 
and Tommaso de Matchis's Palazzo Millini-Cagiad,’’ both on the Corso, vary Rossi's 
Palazzo Asd but little. A further study would show that die style of his many s m a l l er 
palaces - some of which have been pulled down in recent yean - determined die cha- 
racter of innumerable houses of the anstocracy and wealthy bourgeoisie of ei^tecothr 
century Rome.” 


Architbctuib outsidb Romb 

During the roughly fifty years between 1630 and 1680 the architectural panorama in die 
rest of Italy is on the whole less intercstmg than one might be prepared to expect. Venice, 
it IS true, had a great architect. But Lombardy, after the full and varied Borromeo era, 
had litde to ofier; Genoa was exhausted by the plague of 1657; Turin, imder her pro- 
gressive rulers, was only beginning to develop mto an important architectural centre. To 
be sure, Ricefaino carried on at Milan and Bianco at Genoa dll after 1650, but the cl im a x 
of their aedvity lay earlier in the century. When all is said and done, there remain only 
three High Baroque architects of more than average rank outside Rome: Longhena in 
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Venice, Gherardo Silvani in Florence, and Cosimo Faniago in Naples. Of dicse, Lon^ 
ghena seems to me by £u: the greatest. In addition, there is Gtiarino Guarini, ivho must 
be regarded in many respects as a master of the High Baroque aldiough he belongs to a 
slighdy later generation. There is, however, good reason not to separate his work from 
the survey of later Piedmontese architecture (p. 268). 

During diis period churches, palaces, and villas of intrinsic merit rose in great numben 
all over Ac country, but historically speaking many of these buildings are 'provincial', 
since diey not only rely on Roman precedent or assistance but are also often retarda- 
taire by Roman standards. The Palazzo Ducale at Modena, one of the largest palaces in 
Italy, may servcas an example. Attributed to the mediocre Bartolomeo Avanzini (c. 1608- 
58),’^ it is certain that at the beginning, between 1631 and 1634, Girolamo Rainaldi had 
a leading hand in the planning; the present palace shows, in fact, a distinct affinity with 
Rainaldi’s Palazzo Pamphili in the Piazza Navona. In 1651 Avanzini's design, based on 
that of Rainaldi, was submitted to the criticism of Bernini, Cortona, and Borromini, and 
Bernini, stopping at Modena in 1665 on his return from Paris, made further suggestions. 
Later (1681} Guarini directed the execution. Ideas of all these masters, and particularly of 
Bernini, were certainly incorporated, but it is doubtful whether the history of the build- 
ing can ever be fully disentangled. 

Bologna, always an important centre of the arts and always a meltmg-pot of Central 
and North Italian conceptions, provides another aspect of the situation. Between 1638 
and 1658 Bartolomeo Provaglia (d. 1672), the architect of the magnificent Porta Galliera 
(1661), built the Palazzo Davia-Bargellini with an austere and monumental fa^dc, 
rather unusual for Bologna, but close to Roman palazzo types. Only the two free-mov- 
ing, massive atlantes that carry the balcony above the entrance show that we arc not 

on Roman soil. These figures, seemingly bending 
under a heavy load, arc the Baroque descendants of 
Leone Lconi's Mannerist atlantes on the facade of 
the Palazzo degli Omenoni at Milan and must be 
regarded as an important link with the use of the 
same motif in the Austrian and German Baroque. 
A similar mixture of Roman and North Italian 
ideas is to be found in Giovan Battista Bergonzoni's 
(162SH92) S. Maria della Vita, which belongs to the 
end of the period under discussion. The main body 
of the church was built between 1686 and 1688, 
while the oval dome was not erected unril a cenr 
tury latcr.^ The derivation from S. Agnese in 
Piazza Navona is evident in the elevation rather 
FEET than in the plan (Figure 20). While the latter is 

o 15 metres actually a rectangle with bevelled comen and 

c: n i> shallow transverse chapels, die elevation is treated 

Bologna. S. Mana della Vita. » ^ce*^ cross, with the arches under the dome 

begpm 1686. Pkn resting on projecting columns.’’ A square choir 
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widi dome is joined to the oval main room, and it is this that widi die North 
Italian type of plan which Ricchino had fully developed in S. Giuseppe at Milan. Yet in 
contrast to this church, built half a century earlier, the congregational room and the 
choir ace here firmly interlocked, for die arch as well as die supporting columns belong 
to both spaces : they have exaedy corresponding counterparts at the far end of the choir. 
Gaetano Gandolfi and Scrafino Baroaxi, who between 1776 and 1779 painted a domed 
room extending, so it seems, behind the choir, stressed only the scenic quality contained 
in the architecture itself 

It was the long established interest of Bolognese quadratura painters in ever more dar- 
ing illusions that found a response in the architects at the end of the century. The stair- 
case hall of the Palazzo Cloctta-Fantuzzi (1680) by Paolo Canali (1618-80) is a case in 
point. Two broad flights open above into arcades and arc lit from both sides under the 
painted ceiling - a sccnographic spccucle which owed nothing to Rome. A new era was 
dawning, and later Bolognese architects found here a model that they followed and de- 
veloped in the grand staircase designs of the eighteenth century (p. 256). The staircase 
in the Palazzo Cloetta illustrates a volte-face from Rome to Venice. It is a tribute to the 
gemus of Longhena, who was to have a profound influence on North Italian archi- 
tecture. 

Baldassare Loiighcm {i$g8-i682) 

Longhena’s span of life corresponds almost exactly to that of Bemuii, and unqucsdoii- 
ably he is the only Venetian architect of the seventeenth century who comes close m 
stature to the great Romans.^® He left one capital work, S. Maria della Salute (Plates 
109-11 and Figure 21), which occupied him m the midst of his vast activity for most 
of his wprking hfc.^‘ During the plague of 1630 the Republic deliberated the erection 
of a church as an e.v vote, Longhena won a competition against Antonie Fracao and 
ZambattisU Rubertmi, who had suggested a Latin-cross plan, and, as a memorandum 
by his liatid shows, he was well aware and immensely proud of the novelty of his design. 
Construction began on 6 September 1631, and after more than twenty years the bulk of 
the structure was standing diough the consecration did not take place until 1687, five 
years after the architect's ^ath. Venice is nowadays unthinkable without the picturesque 
silhouette of this church, which dominates the entrance to the Canal Grande; but it 
would be wrong lo insist too much on the picturcsqucncss of the building, as is usually 
done, while forgetting that this is in every respect one of the most interesting and subtle 
structures of the entire seventeenth century. No further credentials arc, therefore, needed 
for a detailed analysis. 

The salient feature of the plan is a regular octagon surrounded by an ambulatory. This 
seems to be unique in Renaissance and post-Rcnaissancc architecture, but die type is of 
Late Antique ancestry (S. Costanza, Rome) and is common in medieval, particularly 
Byzantine, buildings (S. Vitolc, Ravenna). Longhena reverted to these early sources only 
for the plan and not for the elevation. The latter is a free adaptation of a well-known 
North Italian type derived from Bramante,^* S. Maria della Salute diflTcring from the 
Re naiss ance models mainly in the decorative interpretation of the columns. Instead of 
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continuing the columns of the octagon into die architecture of the drum, we find a large 
figure topping die projecting entablature of each column. It is these iconographically 
important figures of prophets that turn each column into an isolated unit and at the same 
time emphasize the enclosed centralized character of the main room. The idea may have 
come to Longhena firom the famous woodcut in Colonna’s Hypnerot&fnachia Polijili, 
which shows precisely this motif in a section through a centralized domed building with 
ambulatory. But the Hypnerotomachia, well known to every Venetian, can of course 
have determined only the conceptual direction and not the actual architectural planning. 
For it Longhena used, as we have seen. Late Antique, medieval and Bramantesque ideas 
and wedded them, moreover, to the Palladian tradition with which he was linked in a 
himdred direct and indirect ways. 

From Palladio derives the colouristic treatment: grey stone for the structural parts and 
whitewash for the walls and fillings. But it should be remembered that tliis was not Pal- 
ladio’s speciality; it had, in fact, a medieval pedigree, was taken up and systematized by 
Brunelleschi, and after him used by most architects who were connected with the classi- 
cal Florentine tradition. The architects of the Roman Baroque never employed this 
method of differentiation, the isolating effect of which would have interfered with the 
dynamic rhythms of their buildings. In contrast, however, to Florentine procedure, 
where colour invariably sustains a coherent metrical system, Longhena's colour scheme 
is not logical; colour for him was an optical device which enabled him to support or 
suppress elements of the composition, thereby directing die beholder’s vision. 

Many details of the Salute are also Palladian, such as the orders, the columns placed 
on high pedestals (see S. Giorgio Maggiore), and the segmental windows with mullions 
in the chapels, a type derived from Roman thermae and introduced by Palladio into 
ecclesiastical architecture (S. Giorgio, U Redcntorc). All these elements combine to give 
the Salute the severe and chaste appearance of a Palladian structure. But it can be shown 
that Palladio’s influence was even more vital. 

One of Longhena’s chief problems consisted in preserving the octagonal form outside 
without sacrificing clarity and lucidity inside. By the seemingly simple device of making 
the sides of two consecutive pillars parallel to each other, he succeeded in giving the 
optically important units of the ambulatory and the chapels regular geometrical shapes,^’ 
entirely in the spirit of the Renaissance. The full meaning of this organization is revealed 
only when one stands in the ideal and real centre of the octagon. Looking from diis 
point in any direction, the spectator will find that entirely homogeneous ’pictures* 
always appear in the field of vision.^ Longhena’s passionate interest in determining 
the beholder’s field of vision is surely one of the factors which made him choose the 
problematical octagon with ambulatory instead of one of the traditional Renaissance 
designs over a centralized plan. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that no other 
type of plan allows only carefully integrated views to be seen; here the eye is not given 
a diance to wander off and make conquests of its own. 

It would seem that the centralization of the ocugon could not have been carried any 
further. Moreover, the sanctuary, which is reached over a few steps, appears only loosely 
connected with the ocugon. Following the North Italian Renaissance traction of 
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centralized plans (Bramante’s S. Maria di Canepanova), main room and sanctuary form 
almost independent units. For the two large apses of the domed sanctuary Longhena 
employed a system entirely different from that of the octagon; he used giant pilasters 
instead of columns and replaced the mullioned windows of the chap^ by normal 
windows in two tiers.^’ Shape and detail of the sanctuary depend on the Redentore, 
where Palladio had performed a similar change of system between the nave and the 
centralized portion. 

A third room, the rectangular choir, is separated from the sanctuary by an arch resting 
on pairs of free-standing columns, between which the view is blocked by the large high 
altar. Inside the choir the architectural system changes again; two small orders of pilas- 
ten are placed one above the other. At the far end of the choir three small arches appear 
in the field of vision.^ Longhena, one is tempted to conclude, simply grouped together 
isolated spatial units in a Renaissance-like manner. But this would mean opening the door 
to a serious misinterpretation, for in actual fact he found a way of unifying these entities 
by creating scenic connexions between them. 

From the entrance of the church the columns and arch framing the high altar he in 
the field of vision - it is important that only this motif and no more is visible - and the 
beholder is directed to the spiritual centre of the church through a sequence of arches, 
one behind the other; from the octagon to the ambulatory and ^e alur and, concluding 
the vista, to the arched wall of the choir. Thus, in spite of the Rcnaissance-likc isolation 
of spatial entities and in spite of the carefully calculated centrahzation of the octagon, 
there is a scenic progression along the longitudinal axis. It is often said that Baroque 
architecture owes a great deal to the contemporary stage. As regards Roman High 
Baroque architecture, it is correct only with considerable qualifications, for an archi- 
tecture aiming at dynamic spatial effects is intrinsically non-scenic. Quite different 
Longhena: in his case the relation to the stage exists and is a specific one. In S. Maria 
della Salute scenery appears behind scenery hkc wings on the stage. Instead of inviting 
the eye - as the Roman Baroque arcliitects did - to glide along the walls and savour 
a spatial continuum, Longhena constantly determines the vistas across the spaces. 

It is apparent that the judicious grouping of self-contained units rather than the Roman 
concept of dynamic spatial unification was the pre-condition for a strictly sccnographic 
architecture. This also explains why the Late Baroque in spite, or just because, of its 
classicizing tendencies was essentially a sccnographic style, even in Rome. 

In unifying separate spaces by optical devices, Longhena once again followed Palladio’s 
lead. The hall-hkc nave and the centralized domed part of the Rcdentorc - entirely 
separate entities - are knit together optically for the view from the entrance,^^ and it 
was this principle of scenic integration that Longhena developed much further. Thus, 
based on Palladio, Longhena had worked out an alternative to the Roman Baroque. 
His Venetian Baroque was, in fact, the only high-class alternative Italy had to ofl^. 
It is not sufficiently realized that in their search for new values many architects of the 
late seventeenth century turned from Rome to Venice and embraced Longhena’s 
sccnographic concepts. 

Like the interior, the picturesque exterior of S. Maria della Salute was the result of 
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sober deliberations. The thrust of the large dome is diverted on to pairs of buttresses 
(the scrolls) which rest on the arches of the ambulatory. The side walls of the chapels 
(aligned with these arches) arc therefore abutments to the dome. It is often maintained 
that Longhena s Salute follows closely a design by Labacco, engraved in 1558. A sober 
study, however, reveals this as an art-historical myth. Even if Longhena was attracted 
by the large scrolls of Labacco's church, he entirely transformed them and invented 
the imaginative decorative spirak which introduce a luxuriant note into his otherwise 
austere design. 

The large dome of the Salute has an iimcr and outer vault, the outer one consisting of 
lead over wood, in keeping with Venetian custom (including Palladio). While the prin- 
cipal dome ultimately derives from that of St Peter’s, the subsidiary dome with its 
stilted form over a simple circular brick drum and framed by two campanili follows the 
Byzantine- Venetian tradidoii. The grouping together of a main and a subsidiary dome 
fits well into the Venetian ambienie - the domes of S. Marco arc quite near - but never 
before had the silhouette been so boldly enriched by the use of entirely different types of 
domes and drums in one and the same building. No less important than the aspect of the 
domes from a distance is the near view of the lower zone from the Canal Grande. From 
here the chapels right and left of the main entrance are conspicuous. They arc therefore 
elaborately treated like little church facades in their own right; in fact they are clever 
adaptations of the small front of PaUadio's Chiesa delle Zitelle. Their small order is 
taken up in the gigantic triumphal arch modf of the main entrance. It is this motif that 
sets the seal on the entire composition. 

The central arch witli the framing colunuis corresponds exaedy to the interior arches 
of the octagon, so that the theme is given before one enters the church. In addition, the 
small order also repeats that inside, and the niches for statues in two tiers conform to the 
windows in the sanctuary. And more than this: the facade is, in fact, devised like a 
scenae JronSt and with the central door thrown wide open, as shown in a contemporary 
engravmg. the consecutive sequence of arches inside die church, contained by the trium- 
phal arcii, conjures up a proper stage setting. It can hardly be doubted that the scenae 
Jfrons of Palladio’s Teatro Olimpico had a decisive formative influence on Longhena’s 
thought. In a sense entirely Afferent from Cortona’s, Borromini’s, and Bernini’s 
churches in Rome, Longhena has created in the Salute an orgamc whole of outside and 
inside, a fact which an impressionist approach to this kind of building tends to obscurc.^^ 

Centralized buildings with ambulatories remain exceedingly rare in Italy, even after 
Longhena’s great masterpiece was there for anybody to see and study. The only other im- 
portant church of this type, Carlo Fontana’s Jesuit Sanctuary at Loyola in Spain, could 
not, however, have beem designed without Ae model of S. Maria della Salute.** Thus 
a Late Antique plan, common in Byzantine architecture, revised in seventeenth-century 
Venice, was taken up by a Roman architect and transplanted to Spain. 

Longhena’s other works in Venice and the terra ferma can hardly vie with his magnum 
opus. His two other large churches, the early cathedral at Chioggia (1624-47) ** and S. 
Maria agli Scabd in Venice (begun 1656),’’ a simple hall structure with large central 
chapels, are by comparison without particular distinction. As characteristic for one &cet 
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ofhis late styk may be mentioned the immensely rich fa9ade of the little Chiesa dell’Os- 
pedaletto near SS. Giovanni e Paolo (1670-8),” where the structure seems submerged 
under glittering sculptural decoration. In his many palaces we find him slowly turning 
away from the dry classicism of his teacher Scamozzi ” and evolving a typically Vene- 
tian High Baroque manner by a premeditated regression to Sansovino's High Renais- 
sance palaces. The formula of rusticated ground floor, ample use of columns in the 
upper storeys, and a fin-read^g dissolution of wall surface suited him perfectly. His 
final triumph of sculptural accentuation. Baroque monumentality, and luminous rich- 
ness will be found in the celebrated Palazzi Rezzonico and Pesaro (Plate io8b),” which 
fully expose his debt to Sansovino’s Palazzo Comer and, to a lesser extent, Sanmicheli's 
Palazzo Grimani. Thus, measured by Roman standards of the 1660s, these splendid 
palaces must be regarded as retrogressive. On the other hand, in the staircase hall of the 
monastery of S. Giorgio Maggiore (1643-5; Plate me), where two parallel flights as- 
cend along the walls to a common landing, Longhena once again proved his consum- 
mate skill as a master of scenic architecture. This staircase hall is &r in advance of its 
time; it made a deep impression on architects, particularly in northern Italy, and was 
taken up and developed in the countries north of the Alps. 

Florence and Naples: Siluani ofid Fanzago 

It is characteristic of the situation in Florence after the fint quarter of the seventeenth 
century that in 1633 Grand Duke Ferdinand II planned to execute Dosio’s model of 1587 
of the fii^ide of the cathedral. The members of the Accademia del Disegno opposed 
this idea - not because they regarded Dosio’s project as too tame, but because, in their 
view, he had not sufficiently taken into account the older parts of the cathedral. They 
produced a counter-project which, in contrast to the classical dignity of Dosio’s model, 
suifen firom a breaking down of their design into many petty motifs. At the same mo- 
ment, in 1635, Gherardo Silvani, who had grand-ducal support, made a model of his 
own (Museo dell’Opera, Florence) which was in fact an improvement on the Academy 
project. In his design Silvani combined mildly Baroque decorative features with neo- 
Gothic elements borrowed from Giotto’s Campanile. Yet the weaker and more con- 
formist Academy model was chosen. Execution, however, never went beyond the initial 
stages.” 

It is clear that in the antiquarian climate of Florence there was no room for a fi:ee 
Baroque development. The enlargement of the Palazzo Pitti is another case in point. In 
1620 Giulio Parigi had added six bays to the original seven bays. Twenty years later his 
son, Alfonso, extended the palace to its present width of twenty-five bays. His simple de- 
vice of repeating the Quattrocento parts was preferred to Pietro da Cortona’s vigorous 
designs for the remodelling of the entire palace front.’^ 

In spite of such conservative and antiquarian tendencies, Gherardo Silvani (1579- 
1675) ^ gave Florence and other Tuscan cities (Volterra, Prato, Pisa, etc.) buildings of 
considerable distinction. For over fifty years be was in full command of the situation ; he 
had an extraordinary capacity for work, and the list of his creations is very long. His 
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best known ecclesiastical work is S. Gaetano^ in the construction of which Nigetti is 
traditionally given too great a share.” The impressive (Plate ii 2 a) comes closer 
to a High Baroque design than any other building in Florence. But one should not be 
misled by the use of a massive pediment, by the bold projections, and the accumulation 
of sculpturally conceived architectural forms in comparatively narrow, spacp : the struc- 
ture it^, ba^ on a simple rhydim of pilasters (the double pilasten fra^g the central 
bay are repeated in the upper dcr), takes up die theme of Giovanni de’ Maid’s cathe- 
dral model of 1587, afid while the three doors under their aedicule frames are derived 
from Dosio, other features point to an influence of Buontalenti's cathedral model. A 
good deal of the decoradon, in fact, consists of an ebullient reworking of Buontalend 
modfi. But much of the decoradon belongs to the late seventeenth century, and it is this 
that gives die fa^de its flickering Late Baroque quality. The interior shows die noble 
reserve typical of the best Florentine Seicento buildings.” The wide nave with diree 
chapels to each side separated by pillan with niches for statues above them owes its e£Ext 
to the sophisdeated colour scheme: the white relief on the pillars and the white statues 
above them,*^ silhouetted against the blue-grey pietra seretta architecture, combine to 
'give an impression of aristocradc restraint. Nothing could be further removed from 
contemporary Roman buildings such as Borromini's S. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane. 

Silvani’s palaces, with their unadorned plaster fronts, simple string courses, and 
overhanging wooden roofr are Tuscan counterparts to the severe Roman palace type 
such as Mad^o’s Palazaso Mattel (e.g. Palaazi Covoni, 1623, and Fend, 1634). Only & 
central axis is given emphasis by a projecting balcony with a richly designed bahistrade 
and, in the case of the Palazzo Fenzi, by the superb porul with Raflacle Curradi’s 
Harpies.** 

Seicento architecture at Naples would seem at the farthest remove from that of Flor- 
ence, for Naples under her Spanish rulers widi their nadvc love for the plateresque wit- 
nessed the rise of a decoradve style of dazzling richness and most incense polychromy 
produced by inlaid coloured marbles.” But to see the Tuscan and the Neapolitan Sci^ 
cento in terms of absolute contrasts is somewhat misleading; structurally, die atdiitec- 
cure of Naples is much closer to that of Florence than to that of Rome: this is revealed by 
such an important work as Cosimo Fanzago's large diiostro of the Certosa of S. Martino 
(1623-31) ” widi its elegant arcades which would not be out of place in fifieendi-cen- 
tury Florence. Fanzago's range is, however, very wide. One need only step inside from 
the courtyard to come face to face with his exuberant decorative Baroque (Plate ii2b), 
showing his characteristic Neapolitan style fully developed. 

In Fanzago (1591-1678} ” Naples had a Baroque master who must be ranked very 
high, if not always for the quality, at least for the versatility of his talent. Longevity, an 
incredible stamina, facility of production, and inexhaustible reserves of energy - these 
are some of the characteristics of this tough generation. Bernini died aged eighty-two, 
Longhena eighty-four, Fanzago eighty-seven, and Silvani ninety-six. In Rome, Venice, 
Florence, and Naples artistic events till the last quarter of the seventeenth century were 
largely determined by these artists. But Fanzago’s position can be compared only with 
that of Bernini, for like the greater man he too was a master of all-round performance, 
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bdag architect, sculptor, decorator, and even painter. Unlike Bernini, however, who 
had to struggle all his life against the competition of first-rate artists, Fanzago’s supre- 
macy at Naples seems to have been almost unchallenged. He was bom in October 1591 
at Clusone near Bergamo^ and settled as early as x6o8 in Naples, where he lived with an 
uncle. Trained as a sculptor - in 1612 he calls himself 'maestro di scultura di marmo* - 
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Figure 22. Cosixno Fanzago: Naples. 
S. Maria Egiziaca, 1651-1717. 
Secrion and plan 


he makes his debut as an architect probably in 1617 with the design of S. Giuseppe dei 
Vccchi a S. Potito (finished 1669). It is here that he fint plaimed a Greek-cross church, a 
scheme to which he returned in one form or another in most of his later churches.*^ But 
since he stressed the main axis, the centralization of these plans is usuaUy not complete. 
Although he thus carried over into the High Baroque an fsscntially Mannerist conflict 
(p. 75), his high domes produce a new and decisive concentration. Only S. Maria £gi- 
ziaca (i65i>i7i7; Figure 22) is a true Greek cross and departs altogether from the more 
traditional plans of his other churches. The plan of this, Fanzago's finest church, is so 
close to that of S. Agnese in Rome that a connexion must be assumed. In addition, die 
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design of die dome seems to be derived from Bernini's S. Andrea al Quirinale and diA 
convex portico from other Roman models. But if the date 1651 is correct, Fanzago 
would have anticipated bter Roman conceptions. Since the building of the churdi pro- 
ceeded very slowly, one would prefer to bdieve that he adjusted his design after having 
become acquainted with the most recent Roman events. However, the extreme economy 
in treating the detail and the emphasis laid on structural parts by painting them slighdy 
oflf-white (polychromy is reserved for the high altar) help to prepuce an imposing effect 
of simplicity, which is entirely un-Roman. 

The phenomenon that Fanzago was capable of such a design is revealing, fer it shows 
that ornament was for him, in Alberti's phrase, 'something added and fastened on, 
radier than proper and innate*. It is precisely this that makes one aware of the deep gulf 
between Fanzago's and Borromini’s architecture although certain of Fanzago's decora- 
tive features (Plate ii 2 b) are reminiscent of the great Roman master. None of Fanzago’s 
designs betray dynamic concepts of planning - on the contrary, he is tied to certain 
academic patterns, and a search for a continuous development from project to project 
will therefore be disappointing. This is, however, not true so far as his fr^ades for churches 
and palaces are concerned; for they provided large scope for a display of imagmarive 
combinations. Here it is easy to follow the change from the severe clasridsm of die por- 
tico of the Chiesa dell’ Ascensione (1622), still dependent on Domenico Fontana, to die 
rich fa^de of S. Maria della Sapienza (1638-41), which in spite of complexities temaiar* 
classically academic, and further to the fa^de of S. Giuseppe degli Scahd withits decora- 
tive profusion and accumulation of incongruous elements - an early example of a Late 
Baroque composition, if the traditional date 1660 is correct. Taking also into acoounlf* ' 
such strange compound creations as the Guglia di S. Gennaro (163 1-60) with in sucpiiK 
ing mixture of Mannerist and Baroque features, or the vast Palazzo Dorm' Anna (164^)^ 
bristling with persoiul though perhaps provincial rc-interpretations of traditional 
motifs (never finished and, moreover, left a ruin after the earthquake of 1688), or the 
decorative abundance of the powerful portal of the Palazzo Maddalom - one will find 
that Fanzago mastered in the long course of his immensely active life the whole gamut of 
Seicento possibilities from Early Baroque classicism to the pictorial cflExvesccnce of die 
Late Baroque.^ 

♦ 

While the prevailing inter-Italian classicism of the first quarter of die seventeenth cen- 
tury had an impersonal quality, the architectural trends of the next fifty years ate as 
many as there are names of great architects. It will be granted that in spite of the numec^ 
ous cross-currents, Rainaldi’s, Longhena’s, Silvani’s, and Fanzago’s buildings have as 
much or as litde in common as those of a Bernini and a Borromini. Nevertheless, the 
generic term 'High Baroqqj^' retains its value, if only to circumscribe the age of the 
great individualistic creators. 
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CHAPTER 13 

TRENDS IN HIGH BAROQUE SCULPTURE 


Rome 

The First Generatiott 

High Baroque sculpture came into its own widi the full expansion of Bemini*s 
studio. This, however, did not happen until the mid 1640$, when Bernini had to face the 
gigantic task of decorating the pilasters and chapels of St Peters.^ The building up of 
die studio began, of course, at a much earlier date. It was the Baldacchino (Plate 56) that 
first required extensive help by other hands. In addition to the old Stefano Mademo, 
some promising sculptors of Bernini's own generation found employment here: his 
brother Luigi, Stefiuio Speranza, Duquesnoy, Giuliano Finelli, Andrea Bolgi, and the 
younger Giacomo Antonio Fancelli. Not much need be said about Luigi Bemini; he al- 
ways remained a devoted amanuensis of his great brodier, supported him in a number of 
enterprises (mainly in St Peter's), and never showed a personal style.^ Nor shall I dis- 
cuss Ste£mo Speranza. Bemini used him over a number of yean and his only doubtful 
claim to fame is the weak and retrogressive relief on the sarcophagus of the Matilda 
monument. Hnelli and Bolgi on the other hand were, after the great masten, the most 
distinguished sculpton of this generation. 

Giuliano Finelli (1601-57) arrived in Rome in 1622 and was immediately taken on by 
Bemini as his fint studio hand.’ He did not come direct from his home town Carrara, 
but from Naples, where he had studied sculpture under Naccherino. Finelli's association 
with Bemini lasted only a few years; in 1626 another Carrarcse, Andrea Bolgi (1605- 
56), isdio had worked in Florence with Pietro Tacca, settled in Rome together with his 
compatriot Francesco Baratta, and soon attracted Bernini's attention. When, in 1629, the 
commissions for the four giant statues in the pillan of St Peter’s were placed, Bemini 
recommended him in preference to Finelli. This virtually spelt the end of Finelli's 
career in Rome; and although he was not without work^ (mainly due to the good offices 
of Pietro da Cortona) he soon went back to Naples, where he built up a large practice ’ 
in spite of Cosimo Fanzago's attempts to get rid of the dangerous rival. While in Naples 
Finelli maintained conuct with Rome; and it was from Naples that he sent to Rome the 
tomb of Cardinal Domenico Ginnasi, to which we shall return later. In his youth, Fi- 
nelli had thoroughly absorbed Bernini's grand manner. In Naples he progressively lost 
his sense for the finesse and subdety of texture; his style became hard and coarse. This 
cannot be regarded simply as a degeneration into provincialism of a talented artist re- 
moved from the spiritual centre, Rome; it is after all what happened mutatis mutandis to 
the work of a great many artists during the 1630s and 40s, but in most cases the 'petrifi- 
cation' lay in the direction of a strengthened classicism. After his return to Rome at the 
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end of Us life, Fmdli went even further in die same direcdon. Like Mochi in his last 
phase, he entirely lost interest in pleasing, warm, or sensuous mfsnec qoslities.^ 

^Xliile Finelli worked fast in Naples, executing considerable commiiSHWti^ die slug- 
gish Bolgi, the driest among Bernini’s prot^g&. spent the better Us 

statue of St Helena (1629-39; Plate 1x34).^ Its damciring coohim, its boring precision 
and slow linear rhythm would seem to run counter to Bernini’s dynamic conception of 
mass, of wUch an echo may be felt in the great sweep of the mantle. One ini|^t diefO*^ 
fore rasUy conclude dut Bernini and fiolgi had parted company. On die concitiry, how- 
ever, Bolgi’s style shows remarkable affinities to Bernini’s work at this period. The St 
Helena is in fact so close to Bernini’s Countess Matilda (1633-7) that the latter has often 
been ascribed to Bolgi. We have seen (p. 98) that during the 1630s Bernini himself 
made concessaons to the classical ideals held by the Poussin-SaccU circle. It is dietefere 
understandable that at this period he regarded Bolgi as one ofUs most reliable assistantk* 
He still employed Um in St Peter’s throughout the 1640s; but by then a new generation 
had arisen wUch responded enthusiastically to Bernini’s new ideas. In 1653 Bolgi went 
to Naples, and some of his work diere shows a rather pathetic attempt to emulate Bet* 
nini’s vigorous Baroque of the mid century.’ 

Among the remaining sculpton of this generation has been mentioned the mutable 
Francesco Baratta (c. 1590-1666), author of the relief above the altar in the Cappelh 
Raimondi, S. Pietro in Montorio, and of one of the giant figures (Rio della Plata) on the 
Foot Rivers Fountain in the Piazza Navona. Finally, Nicol6 MengUni (r. 16x0-65) 
dbould be recorded; he worked for Bernini in St Peter’s during the 1640$ and restored 
classical sutucs in the Palazzo Barberini. His name survives as the artist of die unsatis* 
factory figure of S. Martina (1635) imder the Ugh altar of SS. Martina e Luca, one of the 
many recumbent sutues of martyrs dependent on Stefano Mademo’s St Cedtia. 

This survey has shown that, apart from Bernini, Algardi, and Duquesnoy, in the 
second quarter of the seventeenth century the number of gifted sculptors in Rome was 
small. c 5 f course, it must not be forgotten that the aged MocU lived and worked 
throughout tUs period, and that Stefano Mademo died only in 1636. It is apparent that 
for the greatest task of the second quarter, the giant sutues in the pillars undtt the dome 
of St Peter’s, Bernini, Duquemoy, and MocU were the obvious choice; for the fimrth 
figure the choice lay between Finelli and Bolgi, no better masters being at hand since 
Algardi’s repuution had not yet been suffidendy esublished. This situation changed 
considerably about the middle of the century. The next generation was rich in talent, 
although there was none who approached in quality and importance the padifindeis of 
the High Baroque. 


The Second Generation 

Among the many young sculptors working in 1650, there are three or fisur who stand 
out either by the intrinsic merits of their work or as heads of large studios. Their names 
arc Ercolc Ferrau (1610-86), the oldest of this group, Antonio Raggi (1624-86), and 
Domenico Guidi (1625-1701). The fourth sculptor who should here be mentioned is 
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Late Baroque generation. But iie ms aOKwdtf pmodoot 

two (m 1 667 or 1 6<») « - too young to carry the ityfc om 

any (bidbt, he ms die inost gifted of die younger loilpcoo^ 

as he <hd to die exalted style of Bcnuni’s Uter pciiod. The principal wi^ 

CfBcd in the short span of less dian ten years are quickly moK l k med ; they ate the fibSiq^ ' 
' rfSt Onhirine in the choir of S. Caterina da Skna a Monte Magntfiapoli 0 ^ iia), * 
Thomas ofVtlUama distributing Abus (S. Agosdno; Plate ixs»), die tehef d S$ Bustm hi 
the Uons Den (S. Agncsc in Piazza Navona). and the reaunbcnt figure of St Rasa in 
S. Domingo at lima, Peru. These worb, all of coniideraUe siie, were executed concur- 
rendy over a number of years; but it seems chat only the St Catherine ht Bataty was en- 
tirely finished by Cafi^ himself before his dcath.^^ Ilie saint, in myitic exaltatioii, is ear- 
ned heavenwards on clouds supported by angels. Higher up the dey opens (Le., in die 
lantern), and a crowd of angels and putti play in the heavenly light, out of which the 
Trimty floats down m a radiant glory to receive the same. The tfaaumaturgic character 
of the mystery has been emphasized by contrastmg the white marble of the saint and her 
angelic companions with the multicoloured marbit background. 

Itseems certain that the whole choir was to forma grand umt comprwngrdse&along 
die side walls, which death prevented him from executing. ^ Caffb utilized fully the idtas 
of Bernini's Comaro Chapel and, indeed, no othdr work is so close in spirit to the St 
Teresa. There is, however, a significant diflSrrence between master and disdple: an alf 
most morbid sensibility emanates from the rthef of St Cathenne, and this can never be 
said of any of Bemim’s worb. This difference seems to be one of gcncrauon rather than 
of personal temperament, for the younger amst was able to use freely those formulas of 
expression which the older one had to create. 

The Ecstasy of St Cathenne belongs to the new Beminesque category of a pictorial 
group attached to the wall. In his Sr Thomas of Villanova Caflli produced a free-standing 
group which is closely integrated with the entire scheme of the chapcL The work forms 
the centre of a large sculptured 'altarpiece’, the wings of which consist of rehefr by An- 
drea Bergondi {c. 1760) showing scenes from the life of the samt. Unlike Algardi’s Be- 
heading of St Paul (Plate 99), where two isolated figures are deployed m die same plane, 
Caffk's oompositiQn not only ties together very closely the saint and the woman receiv- 
ing alms, but by placing the latter outside the central niche and turning her towards die 
saint, he has made her funcQon as a link between real life and the fictitious world of art. 
Instead of adoring a cult image, the poor who pray here are stimulated to identify them- 
selves with the recipient of the alms and to pamapatc m the chanublc work of the Church 
*m action’. But the female figure is not an anonymous woman of the people - by an act 
of poetical identification of the donor with the reapient, she appears herself m the tra- 
ditional role of Charity. For the composition of his group Ca^ followed a pictorial 
model, namely Romanclh’s pamtmg d the same scene in Ac Convent of S. Agostmo. 
The figures, by contrast, take their cue from Bernini, as die very attractive terracotta 
model, Plate 113B, shows: the samt is mdebted to die church facers of the Cathedra, 
and the ’Chanty’ to the correspondmg group on the tomb of Urban Vlll.^ But once 
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ihm %t««i s$ffkf * hffmtai a ^ qiiritiialsty, in comfmm wtfi widcah 

Aftitfitw iwifto Afll« CalR cotiM have IcanieJ little fixmlul 
WnAfitf Btoockb Tlie lacter wu t>om at Pdbotto, near Como, and aporioed at 

Na]^ and A^ttih fetduig m Rome. What has furmed o^^liis early mnk Is ^KH 

vin^ and of no interest He was already muldlooged when we find him in Roiaia^ , 
working under Bcmlni on the matbk decoration of die pillars of St Peter's (i 644 » 
Cantrary to a persistent tradition, he cannot have executed one of the alkgones 
Algardi's tomb of Leo XI, nor u it certain that he collaborated on die At^ relie£ 
By 1653 his reputation was such diat Bemim entrusted him with die most import- 
ant figure on di^ tomb of Cardmal Pimentd m S. Mana sopra Minerva - diat die 
Cardinal himself. Ferrata was given preference here over the younger Antonio Rag^ 
and the less distinguished Giovan Antomo Man, each of whom executed one of the 
allegones m full rehef.‘^ A year or two later he had the mam share m continuing, after 
Algardi's death, die latter's work for S. N1C0I6 da Tolentmo, to which Guidi and Fran-* 
cesco Baratta also contnbuted. Dunng the foUowmg fifteen years Bemmi showed his 
appreciation of Ferrata's skill by employing him on a number of great undertakmgs;^ 
m spite of such dose contacts, however, Ferrata never fully absorbed Bemim’s dynamic 
style but tended towards a classicism of Algardian denvanon. 

Characteristic works by Ferrata are m S. Agnese m Piazza Navona, where one can 
study the difierent manners of the four masters with whom we are at present conoeiiied. 
Ferrata’s free-standmg sutue of St A^s an the Pyre (1660; Plate 119A) recalls m certam 
respects Duquesnoy's St Susanna, for here too die dress is relativdy unruffled and su^ 
ports the structure of the body, while the head denves as much fromDuquesnoy asfiom 
dassical Niobids. But no artist workmg m 1660 m Bemim’s orbit could return to Do^ 
quesnoy's classical punty of 1630. FoUowmg the example of Bemmi’s statues of samti, 
Ferrata represented a transitory moment, we wimcss a dramatic climax, die power of 
her prayer makes the samt immune agamst the leaping flames. The gesture of die ex- 
tenAKl arms, the pamteriy treatment of the fire, the wmd-swept gown - aU these create 
a formal and emotional unrest, strongly contrasting with the punst tendenaes of the 
1630s. Along the left side of the figure wiU be noticed an autonomous piece of drapery, 
wluch Ferrau borrowed from Bemmi's Langmus, The motif is only a weak echo of the 
ongmal; it remains ahen to the form and spint of die statue and is a revealing pointer to 
the derivative quahty of Ferrata’s art 

The study of a rehef, die large Stonn^ of 5 . Emerenztana m the same church (b^un 
1660; Pbte 1 1 5), leads to similar conclusions. In accordance with current classical theory 
(p. 171) Ferrata composed his work with a mimmum number of figures, each clearly 
^f&rentiated by action, gesture, and expression. The dean and simple tripartite arrange 
ment with the attacken on the nght, the frightened people on the left, and the samt iso- 
lated m the centre seems to result from a dogmatic application of Algardi’s prmaples. 
While the type of the samt aglun shows a dose study of Duquesnoy’s Susanna, and while 
certam figures are evidently inspired by the Atnla rehef, Ferrau reverts for the figures of 
the atucken to the most dassical of Baroque pamters, Domcmefamo, whose Stoning of 
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St Stephen (now at Chantilly) must have been known to him.** The reader may have 
noticed that the sculptural principles displayed in die upper half of die relief contrast widi 
those of die lower half. The figures -* particularly that of the huge shapeless angd - not 
only have different proportions, small heads and elongated bodies, but masses of pic* 
turesque drapery conceal the structure of die bodies, and die diffuse silhouettes entirely 
lade Ferrata*s clarity and precision. It is evident that Fdrrata was not responsible for this 
part of the relief; after his death it was handed over to Leonardo Retti,*^ who finished it 
between 1689 and 1709, and only in this year were the two parts of the relief joined. 
Retd, Ferrata’s pupil, worked many years under Raggi; thus the stylistic difference in 
the two halves of the Emerenziana relief is characteristic of the two different tendencies 
represented by Ferrata and Raggi and even more of the chronological change from the 
High Baroque to the picturesque and discursive manner of the Late Baroque. 

In certain respects, Antonio Raggi represents the opposite pole to Ferrata. If Ferrata 
is the Algardi, Raggi is die Bernini of the second generation. Fourteen years younger 
than Ferrata, he also was bom in the region of Como, at Vico Mbreote; in contrast to 
Ferrata, he went to Rome in his early youth and joined Algardi*s studio. Nothing is 
known of his aedvity under Algardi and, like Ferrata, we meet him fint in i647cngaged 
under Bernini on die decoradons of die pilasten of St Peters. Subsequendy he became 
Bernini’s most indmate and most prolific pupil, and with the excepdon of CzfFk there 
was nobody who so fiiUy absorbed the master’s grand manner. In addidon to his extent 
sive aedvity under Bernini over a period of thirty years,** Raggi carried on independent 
work of great importance, among which the following deserve special mendon; the 
relief with the Death of St Cecilia in S. Agnese (1660*7; Plate ii6a), the large Baptism 
of Christ on the high altar of S. Giovanni dei Fiorendni (c. 1665), the vast cycle of stucco 
decoradons in the clerestory of the nave and transept of the Gest^ (1669-83 ; Plate 1 i6b), 
the relief and sutues of the Cappella Ginetd in S. Andrea della Valle (1671-5), and fin- 
ally, at the beginning of the 1680s, die Gastaldi monument and the dccoradon of the 
high altar in S. Maria de* Miracoli. 

It is difficult to give an adequate idea of the high quality of Raggi’s sculpture without 
illustrating many details.*’ His genius was pardcularly suited to work in stucco, and the 
marble relief in S. Agnese is perhaps not his most engaging performance. But it com- 
mands special interest for a number of reasons. Originally, Giuseppe Peroni (r. 1626-63), 
one of the closest collaboraton of Algardi, was commissioned with the relief (1660). 
Peroni died when die full-scale model was finished. Raggi, who was asked to take over, 
appears not to have entirely discarded Peroni’s preparatory work; the left half of the 
relief in particular, with the standing figure of Pope Urban (who was present when the 
martyr saint died surrounded by Christians) and his kneeling attendant, corresponds 
closely to Algardi’s Atdla relief. Here, too, we find the division in the centre, and the 
differentiation between the calm faith of the pope and the emotional crowd on the 
right. This is as far as Algardi’s influence goes. Raggi’s individual manner is apparent in 
the extremely elongated proportions of the figures, thdr slender build and elegant 
movements,** as well as in the fall of the draperies, which betray a nervous and restless 
temperament. This rcstlesmess is also noticeable in die grouping of the figures. Unlike 
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Femta, Raggi rejected die lesson to be learned from Domenichino, whose classically 
pobed fresco of the same subject in S. Luigi dei Francesi is not mudi fardier than a 
stone’s throw from S. Agnese. Compared with the ludd disposidon of Ferrata’s Emer- 
enri a n a relief, the figures in Raggi’s work appear crowded together in complicated, al- 
most confiised groups which reveal his disregard for the classical dogma of clarity ex- 
pressed through a minimum number of figures. On the other hand, die beautiful angel 
with the martyr’s palm, thoroughly Beminesque and obviously derived from the con- 
temporary glory of angels on the Cathedra, shows the sweetness and tenderness of feel- 
ing characteristic of Raggi’s art. These qualifies, perhaps less obvious in other parts of the 
relief, can be observed in a great number of his worb and often seem like anfidpatittis 
of the lighter charms of the eighteenth century. The story of Raggi’s St Cecilia relief 
illustrates the futility of attempting a rigid separation of the Beminesque from the Algar- 
desque current; at the time such contrasts were not of sufficient consequence to prevent 
a commission’s being transferred from the follower of one master to that of die other. 

In his later work, especially in his stuccoes, Raggi yielded wholly to the mystical late 
style of Bernini, and this phase in his development is best studied in the Ges&. According 
tef contemporary sources, Gaulli, the painter of the frescoes, was also responsible for the 
design of the stuccoes. Whether this is entirely or only pardy true, Raggi’s stuccoes are a 
perfect sculptural parallel to Gaulli’s intense response to Bernini’s fervent, spiritualized 
late manner. The tempestuous movement and rapture of Raggi’s jubilant putti on douds, 
set into panels above the comice of the nave and transept, must be undentood as re- 
actions to the main subject of the ceiling - the fresco of the Adoration of the Name of 
Jesus, As types, these putfi owe not a litde to Duquesnoy, but no greater contrast to die 
soothing composure of the latter’s creations could be imagined. Higher up, flanking the 
windows, are allegories of monumental size, wildly gesficulafing or in attitudes of deep 
devotion and contemplation, dad in draperies that seem to follow their own laws, wind- 
blown, rearing, twisting, and zigzagging across the figures. Although many of them dis- 
close a real understan^g of the late Bernini, it will be found that others appear an 
anticlimax, where virtuosity replaces spirituality. In other words, in this cyde of figures 
the decorative quality of the Late Baroque appears side by side with the purposeful ten- 
sion of the High Baroque. 

With the exception of the sculptural decoration of St Peter's, which was carried out 
by many hands over a period of 150 yean, there is no other Baroque sculptural cyde in 
Rome that bean comparison with ^ggi’s, executed in the short span of little more 
than a decade. In order to accomplish this tour de force, Raggi had to use assistants on an 
extensive scale, and this may account for the differences in quality. The allcgocies on the 
right-hand side of the nave are on the whole weaker than the ones on the left; they 
seem to be by Leonardo Retti, whose large share in the decoration of the Gesh is wdl 
attested. Other collaboraton were Michde Maglia (right transept) and the wordiy 
Paolo Naldini, who was thoroughly trained in Bernini’s studio and was mentioned by 
Bernini himself as the best sculptor in Rome after Antonio Raggi.^' 

Ferrau and Raggi stand for rival trends without being anugonists. The case of 
Domenico Guidi is different. It is characteristic of him that he never went through 
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Bernini's sdiod; and he was probably the only important artist of his generation whose 
services were rarely sought by Bemini. In addition* he did not often participate in com* 
mon undertakings with Ferrata and Raggi but concentrated on building up a large 
clientele of his own. Bom in Carrara, he followed his uncle Giuliano FineUi to Naples; 
his career really began when, at the age of twenty-two, he fled to Rome at the time of 
Masaniello's revolt and joined the studio of Algardi. There he remained as a favourite 
pupil until the latter's death in 1654, after which he established an independent studio 
and evolved a rule-of-thumb method for quick success. He surrounded himself with a 
staff of mere craftsmen, and with their help he was able to work more quickly and more 
cheaply than the professori whom he despised. By sudi methods, Guidi managed to pour 
out a stream of works, not only for Rome and ^e rest of Italy,^ but also for Germany, 
France, Spain, and Malta. 

His early works, such as the monument to Natale Rondinini in S. Maria del Popolo 
(1657), are dry versions of Algardi's prototypes. During die 1650s and 60s he still shows 
interest in solid and careful execution, but his productions during the last quarter of the 
century display, with few exceptions, an unpleasant crudeness and rigidity. His figures 
become stodty and are criss-crossed by angularly broken masses of drapery. It was he 
who was mainly responsible for die change ftom the Roman High Baroque to the new 
Late Baroque idiom - a change well illustrated in his large relief over the altar of the 
Cappella Monte di Pied (1686; Plate ii8a). In this work, Algardi's painterly relief style 
has been submitted to an interesting transformatioii. Compared with other works by 
Guidi, the composition, rising in a great curve from the kneeling Magdalen at the right 
bottom comer to the figure of God die Fadier at the top, is not without merits; but 
there is no discrimination between the degrees of spiritual importance of the holy per- 
sonages, nor are the single figures suffidendy articulated to enable the beholder to follow 
dieir movements with confidence and ease, or even to dedde whether drapery belongs 
to one figure or to another. And no longer are the superhuman and the human sphere 
separated. The plane of the relief is covered by figures widiout much qualifying differ- 
entiation, resulting in a flickering farrago of plastic form. Algardi had worked back into 
depth starting from the prindpal figures, v^ch stand out almost three-dimensionaUy 
and thus hold die interest of the spectator. Guidi, by contrast, gave most of the figures 
equal relief projections, leading to a neutralization of the dramatic focus. It is mainly 
.this change from a painterly, illusionistic relief conception to a 'picturesque' one, re- 
miniscent of Late Antique sarcophagi, diat accounts for the unaccentuated distribution 
of sculptural form over the surface. 

Looking back from the new position, Algardi’s Attila relief seems to have a powerful, 
dynamic quality. And although there are always close tics between Guidi and Algardi 
as regards individual forms and types, the sbekened tension of the former's work is 
characteristic of a new period in which the passion of the High Baroque has grown cold. 
The breaking-down of the High Baroque sense of unity an^ drama may be observed not 
only in other works by Guidi but also, of course, in contemporary productions in the 
other arts. Guidi himself played a leading part in effecting this transition, of which 
hardly an indication was to be found in the works of Ferrata and Raggi. 
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Tombs with the Effigy in Prayer 

Before taming to the minor masters of this period, we may single out for special con- 
sideratioa the most common type of the High Baroque tomb showing the portrait of the 
deceased, who turns in devodotial attitude towards the altar. The best 4 uiown tomb of 
this type is that of die physician Gabriele Fonseca, one of the most moving works of die 
late Bernini (c. 1668-75, S. Lorenao in Lucina; Plate 117B). Fonseca's fervent devotion 
and spiritual surrender are called forth by the mystery of the Annunciation, painted 
above die altar; thus an intangible bond between Fonseca and the altar bridges thie space 
in ndiich the beholder moves. This idea first occurs in tombs of the fifieendi century, 
and from then on may be found in Spain, France, Germany, and the Low Countries.^ 
With the exception of Spanish Naples, however, the type was rare in Italy, and it was 
not until well into the sixteenth century that the bust with praying hands turned towards 
the altar began to appear in Rome. The series starts with the impressive Elena Savelli by 
Giacomo del Duca in S. Giovanni in Laterano (1570) ^ and leads on, before the end of 
the century, to such works as Valsoldo's simple and sturdy Cardinal Giovan Girolamo 
Albani in S. Maria del Popolo (1591)*^^ Bernini first took up the type in his early bust of 
Cardinal BcUamiine (1622, GesOi), whose slight turn of the free in the opposite diiection 
from die praying hands suggests a link between the congregation and die altar. 

The next step in the evolution of the High Baroque type b, unexpectedly perhaps, 
due to Algardi in the Millini tomb in S. Maria del Popolo (c. 1630): the figure of the de- 
ceased cardinal is distinedy turned towards the altar, one hand clasping the prayer-book, 
the other pressed to his chest in die traditional gesture of devotion. Moreover, the large 
rectangular tablet of the insenption serves as a parapet,^ and, although no real illusion 
is here attempted or achieved, Bellori's description of the tomb shows that contem- 
poraiies were reminded of 'a kneeling figure which turns praying towards the altar '• 
Giuliano Finelli developed the idea fiirther in the tomb of Cardinal Giulio Antonio 
Santorio (Plate 117A), placed in Onorio Longhi's large oval chapel in S. Giovanni in 
Laterano, dating from the early 1630s, probably just before the artist went to Naples. 
It is here that ^ figure really seems to kneel behind a prie^dieu, resting his praying 
hands on the cushion. The Algardesque realism of the surface treatment supports the 
illusion of real life. And with this goes a bolder movement of die figure towards the 
altar and an intensified expression of devotion. About ten years later, FinelU made the 
tomb of Cardinal Domenico Ginnasi for the litde diurch of S. Luda dei Ginnasi.^ 
Although the handling is less refined, the work must be regarded as a furdiet step tg^ 
wards the consolidation of the type. Finelli returned to the gestures of Algardi's Millini, 
but the figure is leaning out of the niche in deep agitation, the mouth half open as if mur- 
muring a prayer. Thus while the stone image of the dead appears in the attitude of ever- 
lasting adoration, a transient moment in his relationship with the Divine has been 
caught. This was the end of the development, and in future the type could only be 
varied. Bernini’s Fonseca complied with it, and numberless busts in Roman chapeb testi- 
fy to a trend of devout piety during the Catholic Restoration. Such works began to 
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become rarer, however, inA die slackening of religious fervour at die end of die seven* 
teendi century. 

Before this happened the theme was extended, and in Gesh e Maria an entire church 
instead of a chapel became the field of action for the deceased. Giorgio Bolog^etd, 
Bishop of Rieti, commissioned the work. He financed the splendid decoration and had 
the whole church turned into a kind of mausoleum for members of his fiunily. Carlo 
Rainaldi unified the entire space not only architecturally but also cokurisdcally; its 
black, brown, and reddidi marbles, interrupted by die flicker of the white figures, form 
perhaps the last sonorous High Baroque colour symphony.^ Sculpture was assigned a 
place on the two pairs of broad pillars above the confessionals; die pillan near the en- 
trance contain double tombs with lively gesticulating half-figures behind prie-dieus, 
while behind those nearer the altar kneel single fiill-aire figures. All these portrayals of die 
Bolognetti turn their attention to die gorgeous altar with Giadnto Brandi's Coranatiim 
of the Virgin. The statues are placed before a small-scale, columned architecture suggest- 
ing the opening into imaginary spaces, and above them, like heavenly protectors, are 
large stucco figures of saints in simple niches. As in Bernini's Cappella Comaro there are 
here no sarcophagi, and hardly anything is reminiscent of death : the illusion was to be 
as complete as possible. The six deceased are represented in finely diflerentiated stages 
of religious enthusiasm. Near the entrance the visitor meets those who look and listen, 
prepare themselves for prayer, or are absorbed in colloquy about the eucharisdc miracle 
on the altar (Plate ii8b): proceeding towards the altar, he finds himself face to £ice widi 
Bishop Giorgio Bolognetti, the donor, kneeling in silent prayer, and with the Maltese 
knight Francesco Mario, who sinks upon his knee with gestures of profound devotion. 
But if one compares these figures by Michele Maglia, Francesco Aprile, and Francesco 
Cavallini with Bemim’s Fonseca, one cannot overlook that they carry considerably 
less conviction, and that the most excited of them, Francesco Mario, the one closest in 
style to the late Bernini, appean almost melodramatic in his reverential exuberance.^ 
The spatial conceptions of the High Baroque found in this church a triumphant xealiza- 
tion, but the religious feeling which had carried them began to flag. 

The connexion across space between figures and the altar, as developed during the 
Roman High Baroque, weaves together art and life and efiaces the most powerful boun- 
dary of all, the one that separates life from death. Nowhere else can one pinpoint so 
clearly the paradoxical situadon of the Baroque age: it is the dead who invite the livjng 
to join in dieir prayen, and while die dead seem alive and the living emodonally pco- 
pared to accept the eliminadon of the borderline between fiedon and reality, iioiy ytl « 
remain always conscious that commemoradve portraits greet them from the weQi. 

Minor Masters of the later Seventeenth Century 

Two of the artists responsible for the Bolognctd monuments, Aprile and Maglia, were 
Ferrata's pupils. There were no sculptors of important in Guidi's studio; ^ nor was 
Raggi the head of a school.^* The opposite is true of Ercole Ferrau: as well as Caflk and 
the ardsts just mendoned, Filippo Carcani, Giuseppe Mazzuoli, Lorenzo Ottoni, the 
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Floremme Giovan Battista Foggim, die Milanese Giuseppe Rusnad, and even Camillo 
Rusccmi were among his pupik.’’ But Ferrata was not a great enough ardst to give his 
school a personal stamp; most of the work turned out by his studio consisted in varia- 
dons of die Beminesque idiom. The majority of his pupils belong to a later generadon« 
and a word about diem will therefore be reserved for another chapter. Francesco Aprile 
died young, in 1685,^ so diat it fell to his teacher Ferrata to finish his masterpiece, the 
recumbent statue of St Anastasia under the high altar of the church of that name, a 
statue in which the type of Mademo*s St Cecilia was translated into the forms of Ber- 
nini’s late manner, h^glia, whose earliest known works date from about 1675, adhered 
more closely to the manner of his master. His principal work is the decoradon of die 
beautiful chapel in S. Maria in Araceli dedicated to St Peter of Alcantara (1682-4),^ 
where abcAre the altar the ecstadc saint hovers in the air before a vision of the Cross, 
while on the side walls life-size angels carry medallions with relicfr of St Stephen and St 
Ranieri. The convincing spirituality of these figures and the fiee transidons between 
sculpture and space make this work a legidmate descendant of Bernini’s Comaro 
Chapel. 

Maglia often collaborated with Francesco Cavallini, an able decorator who was the 
third chief contributor to the sculptural decoration of Gesu e Maria. The over-jifi^-si^e 
stucco statues of saints in S. Carlo al Corso (1678-82) were his largest commission; these 
are uneven in quality and on the whole diow close afiBnides with Raggi’s turbulent 
style. Cavallini, however, came neither from Ferrata nor Raggi; he was a pupil of 
Codmo Fancelli (i6ao?-88), the more important brother of Giacomo Antonio (i6i$h7i) 
whom we taw employed, in spite of his youth, on the Baldacchino. After beginning 
his career under Bernini in St Peter’s, Cosimo attached himself to Pietro da Cortona; 
and wherever we find the latter working as architea and decorator, Cosimo Fancelli is 
sure to be near at hand. Thus there is decorative sculpture by him in SS. Mardna e Luca 
(1648-50), S. Maria della Pace (1656), S. Carlo al Corso (1652-60), S. Maria in ViaLau 
(c. x66o), in the Cappella Gavotd in S. Nicol6 da Tolendno (1668), and on die vauldng 
of the Chiesa Nuova (1662-5). After Cortona’s death he sdll took part in a variety of 
important ta s k s , and since he was one of the most distinguished sculpton in Rome Ber- 
nini transferred to him die cxecudon of an angel for the Ponte S. Angelo. This angel 
(1668-9; Pbitc diows, in the somewhat voluptuous forms and the type of the 
be a d, how indebted Fancelli was to Cortona while at the same time he paid tribute to^ 
dM9 cismnt Beminesque manner. Uneven in his work, he often attempted to reconcile 
Cortona’s and Bernini’s manners with an emphatic simplicity of forms which he diarcd 
,widi Ferrata, his collaborator on more dian one occasion. It is often difficult, d^orefixe, 
to ffisdnguish between didr work.’* 

The angels on the Ponte S. Angelo enable the student to assess the position of Roman 
sculpture in the year 1670. Bernini naturally employed the sculptors widi the highest 
reputadon and those of whom he was particularly fond. As well as the angels for vdiich 
he was himself respondble, we find - as we should expect - angek by Ferrata, Raggi, 
and Guidi; there are those by his closest drcle, Lazzaro MoreUi, Giulio Cartari, and 
Paolo Naldini; finally there is the angel by Cosimo Fancelli, and there are othen by 
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Giorgetti and Lucend.^ Antonio Giocgetd, of whom we know very little,’^ left one 
masterpiece of great beauty; the recumbent St Sebastian m S. Sebasdano fiiori leMuie- 
yet another version of Mademo's St Cecilia type - a statue derived from Midielangelo*i 
Dying Slave in die Louvre and imbued with an exquisite Hellenisdc flavour. Girolamo 
Lucend (1627-92) began as a pupil of Algardi. whose influence is sdll traceable in die re- 
ladvely unemodonal angel on the Ponte S. Angelo. His tomb of Cardinal Girolamo 
Gastaldi (1685-6) in the choir of S. Maria de* Miracoli shows him as a weak imitator of 
Raggi's manner; while the bronze statue of Philip IV of Spain, under the pordco of 
S. Maria Maggiore, dating from the last yean of Lucend's life, is hardly a shadow of the 
one planned by Bernini in 1667.^ 

Looking ba^ for a moment from the statues on the Ponte S. Angelo to those placed 
forty yean earlier under the dome of St Peter's, we shall realize that, in contrast to the 
earlier highly penonal and subjecd ve performance, we are faced with the work of epigones 
among whom Bernini appean like a solitary giant. His intense High Baroque did not 
only have an equalizing influence on most of these masten of the younger generadon but 
also reduced their capacity for individual expression, and perhaps even their desire to 
attain it. 

Bertims Studio and the Position of Sculptors in Rome 

The last remark indicates that for good or evil Bernini's influence on the sculpton in 
Rome during the second half of the seventeenth century cannot be overesdmated. After 
Algardi’s deadi in 1654 there was, in fact, nobody seriously to challenge his authority. 
I caimot attempt here to reconstruct the organizadon and working of the studio. 
Suffice it to say that it became the attracdon for artists from all over Europe, and such 
sculpton as the Englishman Nicholas Stone the younger, the Frenchman Puget, and the 
German Permoscr laid there the foundation for their future work. Nearer home, year 
by year a stream of masons and sculpton, particularly from the North of Italy, went to 
Rome, stimulated less by the idea of acquiring there a great style than by the hope of 
getting a share in the gigantic commissions the Church had to offer. More often than 
not they were utterly disappointed, and sculpton were lucky if they found a comer for 
themselves in Bernini's vast organization or in one of the studios more or less dependent 
on him. Willy-nilly they had to submit to the esublished hierarchy. 

' The fate of the competent Lazzaro Morelli (1608-90) may be quoted as one example 
of many. He came to Rome from Ascoli, but in spite of excellent letten of introduction 
everything seemed to go wrong, and his biographer, Pascoli, makes him cxdaim Ut- 
terly: 'How much better would it have been for me to stay at home, where I did not 
and could not cam very much, but where, eventually, I would have taken first place 
amongst my colleagues.’ In die end, Morelli shared the fate of so many others in becom- 
ing almost entirely dependent on Bernini for work. In fact Bernini must have regarded 
him as one of his most rehablc studio hands, for he allotted to him tasks of great respon- 
sibility in the work on the Piazza of St Peter's,’’ the Cathedra, and the tomb of Alex- 
ander Vll. Morelli maintained contact with his native town and became on his part the 
head of a school through which Bernini’s manner spread in the Marches.’’ This is the 
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typical constellation: it was by direct trammiisioii radier than by die independent initia- 
tive of other masters that die style was disseminated throughout Italy and Europe. Since, 
as I mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, the great extension of the studio did not 
take place until the later 1640s, it will be apparent that Bernini's Baroque was taken 
up in the rest of Italy not unnl the second half and, as a rule, only during the last quarter 
of the century. 

It was to a large extent due to Bernini's immense authority that the profession of a 
sculptor had become financially rewarding. To be sure, towards the midcUe of the seven- 
teenth century there Was an unparalleled boom for sculptors, and yet in spite of the yean 
of prosperity the proletariat of artists remained large in Rome. In 1656 one hundred and 
eleven artists lived in the borough of Campo Marzio, and no less than fifty-three of 
them - i.e. almost 50 per cent - were registered as poor.^^ But quality was so highly 
valued that the top class of sculptors, and above all Bernini, were paid star salaries, even 
by modem standards. As early as 1633 an original statue by Bernini was estimated as 
being worth between four and five thousand scudi.^^ In 1651 Francis I of Este paid as 
mu^ as 3,000 scudi for his portrait bust. This was, of course, exceptional, even Ber- 

nini. In 1634 Algardi signed his contract for the tomb of Leo XI with a fee of 2,550 
scudi, but at the time the tomb was finished, eighteen years later, when both the craving 
for sculpture and Algardi's reputation were at a climax, he was granted an additional 
1,000 scudi. Suchprices were not maintained from the late seventeenth century onwards. 
A good comparison is oficred by the 7,000 scudi Bernini was paid in 1671 for his 
staniine as against the 4,000 scudi Comacchino received in 1725 for its counterpart, die 
equestrian sutue of Charlemagne.^’ 


Sculpture outside Rome 

It has already become apparent that not much need be said about the development of 
sculpture outside Rome. With Rome's supremacy incontesubly csublished, Roman 
sculptors catered for the need of patrons aO over Italy. Naples, vigorously active, h^d 
room even for Finelli and Bolgi. But as a rule figures and busts were sent from Rome. 
Bernini provided work for Spoleto, Siena, Mod^, Venice, and Savona (school piece); 
Algardi for Genoa, Piacenza, Parma, Bologna, Perugia, and Valletu (Malta). Not 
entines or Sienese but CalQ, Fcrrata, and Raggi gave Siena Cadiedral monumenhl 
Sekento sculpture. Later, Giuseppe Mazzuoli, bom near Siena, inundated Sieni| with 
Beminesqueitatuary. Ferrata also worked for Venice, Modena, and Naples; Raggi fiar 
Milan, Sassuolo, and Loreto; Naldini for Orvieto and Todi. There is no need to pro- 
long this hst. 

It was not until late in the century that flourishing local schools sprang up in centres 
like Bologna, Genoa, and Venice. Apart from Milan with her conservative cathedral 
school of sculptors, a continuity was maintained only in Florence and Naples, due in cadi 
city mainly to the activity of one artist. Florentine sculpture entered a High Baroque 
phase with Pietro Tacca's son, Ferdinando (1619-86), who yet remained Tuscan through 
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and tfaxough. His bronze iHdief of the Martyrdom of St Stephen in S. Stefino, Floraiice 
(1656), points back via Francavilla and Giovanni Bologna to die illusionism of Ghiberti’s 
Porta dd Paradiso, while his fountain of the Bacchino at Prato (1659, now Museum), 
with the figure crowning the shaft and basin like a monument, is not developed far 
beyond Giovanni Bologna’s prototypes in the Boboli Gardens. Compelling Baroque 
unification of parts remained foreign to Florentine artists. But the litde bronze Bacchus 
on top of the fountain has High Baroque softness and roundness although one cannot 
overlook the faint fiimily likeness to Verrocchio’s putti. All too often the bronze 
relief of the Crucifixion in the Palazzo Pitti has been attributed to Pietro Tacca,^ reveal- 
ing an erroneous assessment of what was possible in Florence around 1640. The relief 
can hardly date from before 1670; it must be by Ferdinando, who at bst exchanged the 
Florentine for die Roman relief style of the type of the reliefs at S. Agnese in Piazza 
Navona. The Roman High Baroque had made its entry into Florence. 

Earlier than any odier Italian dty, Naples assimilated Roman High Baroque sculpture 
through the activity of Giuliano FincUi; and in the Lombard Cosimo Fanzago (p. 197) 
Naples had an autonomous Baroque sculptor. He began with works of late Mannerist 
classicism (161 5-16, St Ignatius at Catanzaro ; 1620, tomb of Michele Gentile, Cathedral, 
Barletta) and developed even before Finelli's arrival towards a High Baroque style 
(Plate ii 2 b), certainly not widiout contacts with events in Rome. Yet in contrast to the 
true High Baroque masters in Rome, the versatile Fanzago was capable of using side by 
side two idioms which would seem mutually exclusive: die Tuscan Renaissance comes 
to life in the chaste Immacolata of the Cappella Reale (1640-6) while the Roman Baroque 
informs a figure like the Jeremiah (1646, Cappella S. Ignazio, Gesu Nuovo) with its 
masses of britde folds, its luminous surface and strong contrapposto movement.^’ Al- 
though by training a sculptor and mainly active as an architect, Fanzago’s most lasting 
achievement was probably in the field of semi-dccoradve art, such as his fountains and 
pulpits, his splen^d bronze gates in S. Martino and the Cappella del Tesoro, and his 
many polychrome altars, where he wedded flourishing sculptural ornament to inlaid 
marble work. As early as the 1630s this manner was fully developed (1635, high altar, 
S. Severino e Sosio, Naples), and there is reason to believe that it had considerable reper- 
cussions in the rest of Itriy.^ Even the decorative style of an architect like Juvarra seems 
to owe a good deal to Fanzago, and the question to what extent the roots of the Rococo 
ornament can be traced back to Fanzago, direedy or indireedy, would deed further 
careful investigation. 
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CHAPTBS 14 

HIGH BAROQUE PAINTING AND ITS AFTERMATH 


Romb 

Baroipie Classicism - Archaizing Classicism - Crypto^Romanticism 

Tub preceding discussion of the Cortona-Sacchi controversy supplies the background 
to the development of painting in Rome during most of the second and third quarten 
of the seventeenth century. Painten had to side with one of the two opposing camps^ 
and die general trend of their decision has already been indicated. 

At the beginning of this period Rome harboured two immensely vigorous Baroque 
frescoes of singular importance, those by Lanfranco in the dome of S. Andrea della Valle 
and by Cortona in the Gran Salone of the Palazzo Darberini. One would have thought 
that these masterpieces would immediately have led to a revolution in taste, even among 
the masten of second rank, and diere cannot be any doubt about the impression they 
made. But Lanfranco soon left Rome and setded for about twelve yean in Naples 
(i 634«>46), where he continued his dense and dramadc Baroque manner in a number of 
large fresco cycles (p. 230). When he returned to Rome (1646), shordy before his deadi, 
the climate had considerably changed, mainly due to die ascendancy of Andrea Sacebi 
Between 1640 and 1647 Cortona too was absent from Rome, and this meant that Saodii 
remained in foil command of the situation. 

It is for this reason that among the rank and file of artists born between 1600 and i6ao 
the pattern of development varies but litde. Andrea Camassei (x6oa-48/9)» Francesco 
Cozza (idoS'-Sa), Sassoferrato (1609-85), and Giovanni Domenico Cerrini (i6o$h8i) 
stem mainly from Domcnichino; Francesco Romanelli (r. 1610-62), Giadnto Gimignani 
(1611-81), and Paolo Gismondi (c. 1612-c. 1685), to name only a few, from Pietro da 
Cortona.^ But Sacchi lined up all these painten behind him. It is characteristic that in die 
16408 Camassei and Gimignani worked for him in the Baptistery of die Lateran, where 
also die young Maratti painted from die master^ cartoons. Camassei, who disappointed 
the high hopes of his Barberini patrons, had a typical career; after his beginnings under 
Domenidiino, he painted under Cortona in Castel Fusano, only to be associated with 
Sacchi towards the end of his brief life. With few exceptions his work b archaisdc, like 
that of the whole group. In fact, Sassoferrato’s stereotyped pictures of the Virgin and 
Child appeared so anachronbtic that he was long taken for a follower of Raphael 
Cozza is the most interesting and Romanelli the best-known of these practitioners who 
had their great moment in the decade before the mid century. While Cozza deserves 
being resusduted from semi-obscurity (sec below), litde need be said about Romanelli*s 
career. Trained under Domcnichino, he became Cortona's assbtant on the Barberim 
ceiling, was permanendy patronized by die Barberini, and was given commissions of 
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considerable size which he executed not without decorative tIdlL It was he vdio intro- 
duced a watered-down and classicized version of Cortona's manner into Paris, where his 
mythological, allegoric, and historical frescoes in the gallery of the Hdtel Mazarin 
(1646-7) and in several rooms of the Louvre (1655-^) reveal a fadle routine, which b 
equally apparent in his Roman work of these years (frescoes, Palazzo Lante, 1653). 

At the beginning of the 1630s these artists were still too young to contribute inde- 
pendently to important commissions. Only the oldest of diem, Camassei, was allowed a 
share in the most interesting enterprise of this period, the decoration widi paintings of 
S. Maria della Concezione (1631-8}, undertaken on die initiative of Cardinal Antonio 
Barberini, the pope's brother. Here the older generation was given pride of place; Rcni, 
Domenichino, and Lanfranco (two pictures) ^ painted mature masterpieces; die Floren- 
tine Mannerist, Baccio Ciarpi, Cortona's teacher, contributed a picture as well as Ales- 
sandro Turchi (i58i?-i648) from Verona, who had made Rome his home and, after an 
early Caravaggesque phase, had moved frr towards Bolognese classicism. Of the 
younger masters, in addition to Camassei, only Sacdii (two) and Cortona were com- 
missioned. All in all, the church offers an excellent cross-section of the various trends of 
monumental easel painting in the 1630s: the old Bolognese classicism next to Sacchi's 
Baroque classicism and Reni's elegant and sublime late manner next to Lanfranco's and 
Cortona's full-blooded versions of the Baroque. The keynote of the latter's Ananias 
healing St Paul of Blindness (c. 1631) consists, rather typically, in a saturation of Raphael- 
esque reminiscences with Venetian colourism. 

The reversal of values during the next decade, the return to a dry and archaizing 
Bolognese manner, the emphasis on design, and the almost complete turning away from 
Venetian colour will be found in such works as Sassoferrato’s Madonna del Rosario (1643, 
S. Sabina), Cerrini’s Hoiy Family with St Agnes and St Catherine (1642, S. Carlo allc 
Quattro Fontane), Gimignani’s frescoes in S. Carlo ai Catinari (1641), and RomancUi's 
Presentation in the Temple (1638-42, S. Maria degli Angcli, from St Peter's).^ One of the 
most extraordinary paintings of these years, shown on Plate 121B, iUustrates this trend in 
absolute purity. Nazarene or Pre-Raphaelite paintings come to mind: this archaism seems 
to have a radical and therefore revolutionary quality. Even a man of a difierent calibre, 
the young Mattia Preti (1613-99), in spite ofhis originality and vigour, paints the frescoes 
in the apse of S. Andrea della Valle in 1650-1 essentially in the manner of Domenichino. 

It is true diat all these painters reflect as well as ossify in their work a development to- 
wards which Poussin, Sacchi, Algardi, and even Cortona tended, a development that 
had wide repercussions and links up with international Late Baroque classicism. Seen 
in proper perspective as an offshoot of Roman High Baroque classicism, this group of 
painters is therefore neither as anachronistic nor as revolutionary as it might appear. 

In the meantime, the lower genre, the so-called Bambocciate (p. 45), to whidi Pieter 
van Laer had given rise, found scores of partisans. These 'Bamboedanti' had become a 
powerful coterie even before the 1640s; apart from Michelangelo Cerquozzi (1602-60), 
Viviano Codazzi (1611, not 1604, -72), and a few others,^ they were however mainly 
northerners, among them Jan Micl, Jan Asselyn, Andries Both, Karel Dujardin, and 
Johannes Lingelbach. As early as 1623 the Dutch organized themselves in the Schilder»- 
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bent,’ a gaiU whidi guarded dieir interesti but was at the same time a centre of Bo- 
hemian life in Rome. Just like their lives, their pictures, minute and intimate records of 
Roman street life, always in the cabinet format, seem unprincipled when compared with 
official painting in Rome. In their work these Bambocciand would appear to represent 
the precise opposite to the conscious primidvismand classicism of the minor monumental 
painters. But the matter is not quite so simple. Codazzi's classically constructed vedute, 
which such painten as Miel, Micco Spadaro (p. 232), and, above all, Cerquozzi peopled 
widi figures (Plate 20b), show that the rift concemeid the choice of subject matter rather 
than principles of desi^. It was the degraded subjects of the Bambocciand against which 
the attacks firom the classical camp were directed (p. 172). The cridcs, however, were 
unable to realize that, unlike themselves, the Bambocciand, widi their exploradon of a 
vast field of human and visual experience, were fighting the battles of the future. 

Moreover, precisely in the years of the ascendancy of the Sacchi clique, anodier ‘un- 
principled* artist, Bernini, began his bold experiments in painting which helped to 
break out of the cul-de-sac of classicist dogmadsm. Two other, more indnute trends 
counterbalanced to a certain extent tlie rigidity of the archaizing group: a renewed in- 
terest in the representadon of landscape and, not unconnected with this, the rise of a 
crypto- or quasi-romandc movement. These new departures are primarily connected 
with the names of Pier Francesco Mola (1612-66), Pietro Testa (1607 or 11-50), and 
Salvator Rosa (1615-73); characterisdcally, none of these was m the fint place a fresco 
painter. Mola began under the Cavaliere d'Arpino but received his direcdon for life 
from a prolonged stay at Venice. Back in Rome in the early 1640s * in the following two 
decades he used a rich palette of warm brownish tones and created works in which once 
again the landscape element often forms the hub of the composidon. He gave his best 
in small pictures which display a quite personal idyllic and even elegiac quality His 
masterpiece as a fresco painter, the Joseph making himself knoum to his Brethren in die 
Quirinal Palace (1657; Plate I22a), reveals the specific problem of this group of ardsts. 
Even here the landscape plays a predominant part, but the organizadon of the painting 
with a figure composidon as much indebted to Raphael as to Cortona exposes a ten- 
dency towards recondliadon with the prevailing classicism of the period. 

In Testa's case the same conflict between an innate romanddsm and the classical 
theories which he professed, ukes on tragic propordons, for his brief career - he died at 
the age of about forty - probably ended by suicide. Bom at Lucca, he was in Rome be- 
fore 1630, began studying with Domenichino, subsequendy worked with Cortona, and 
became one of the main collaborators of Cassiano del Pozzo (p. 152) in the 1630s and 
was thus drawn into Poussin's orbit. He was also closely associated with Mohu Passeri 
describes him as an extreme melancholic, bent on philosophical speculadons, who found 
that work in black-and-white was more suitable than painting to express his fimtasde 
mythological and symbolic concepdons. His etchings (Plate 123 a)* have an abstruse 
emblemadc quality and a pocdcal charm only matched by his Genoese contemporary, 
Giovanni Benedetto Casdglione (Plate 123B). It was Passeri's opinion that Testa out- 
distai ^c ed every painter by the variety and nobility of his ideas and the sublimity of his 
invendons. 
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The most imordwo^ox akiSl extravagant of diis gto^p was cenamly Salvator Rcmml 
Bom in Naples^ he began under his kqther-^ 4 aw. Bnncesco Fracuia^|pu>, but toon 
exchanged him for Aniello Falcone. From die lattefstems his interest in the.batde-pieoe.* 
He was in Rome first in 1635, was back at Naples in 1637, and returned to Rome two 
years later. His Satire against Bernini during the Carnival of 1639 made the leading Ro- 
man artist a formidable enemy, and so, once again, Rosa left - this dme for Florence, 
where he nursed his genius for over eight yean, writing poems and satires* composing 
music, acting, and painting. His house became the centre of a sophisticated circle (Acca- 
demia dd Percossi). In 1649 he finally setdcd in Rome and now stayed till his death in 
1673. A man of brilliant talent, but a rebel in perpetuity, remorseless in his criticism of 
sodety, obsessed by a pre-romantic egotistic conception of genius, he took offence at 
being acclaimed as a painter of landscapes, marines, and batdc-pieces. But it is on his 
achievement in this field rather than pn his great histoncal compositions that his post- 
humous fame rests. Tme to the ItaBan theoredcal approach (p. 19), he regarded these 
‘minor* genres as a frivolous pastime. On the other hand, they gave him the chance of 
letting his hot temper run amok. Setting out from the Flemish landscape tradition of 
Paul and Matthias Brill, many of his landscapes have their skies dark and laden, storms 
twist and turn the trees, melancholy lies over the crags and cliffs, buildings crumble into 
ruins, and banditti linger waiting for their prey. Painted with a tcmpcstuc»us brownish 
and grey palette, these wild scenes were soon regarded as the opposite to Claude's en- 
chanted elysiums. The eighteenth century saw in Salvator's and Claude's landscapes the 
quintessential contrast between the sublime and the beautiful. In Sir Joshiu Reynolds's 
words, Claude conducts us ‘to the tranquillity of Arcadian scenes and fairy land', while 
Rosa’s style possesses ‘the power of inspiring sentiments of grandeur and subhmity*. 

Yet it must be emphasized that the romantic quality of Rosa's landscapes is super- 
imposed on a classical structure, a redpe of ‘landscape making* which he shares with the 
classicists. The example on Plate 122B shows the repoussoir trunk and tree left and right 
in the foreground, the classical division into three distances, the careful balancing of 
light and dark areas. In addition, the arc of the group of figures, which represent the 
Finding of Moses, fits harmoniously into the undulatmg terrain, is ‘protected* by the 
larger arc of the tree, and given prominence by the silvery storm-clouds of the back- 
ground. Based on accepted formulas, such landscapes were carefully devised in the 
studio; they arc, moreover, ‘landscapes of thought', because more often than not the 
figures belong to mythology or die Bible and tic the genre, sometimes by a tender link, 
to the great tradition of lulian painting. The quasi-romantic approach to landscape 
painting was shared to a lesser extent by Mola and Testa and, while the work of the 
minor classicists of this period was soon almost forgotten, Rosa's new landscape style 
opened horizons of vast consequences. 

It was during the very years of the rise of the ‘romantic* landscape that Poussin and 
Claude developed their formulas of the heroic and ideal landscape and that landscapes 
al fresco were once again admitted to palace and church; and it is a memorable fact that 
between 1645 ^< 1 Poussin’s brother-in-law, Caspar Dughet (161 5-75), whose early 
manner under Salvator’s influence may be described as half-way between the classical 
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anii ronunticcQiicepcioa of laiubc^ie. p a intrd the cydc of lurge IsiNlicapei wim loeiies 
ftom die liven EUiha. and St Simon Stock in S, Martino ai Monti as well as 

landscape fridses in die Colonna, Costaguti, and Doria-Pamphili palaces - dins taking 
up a tradition for which Agostino Tassi had been famed in the second and third decades 
of the century.^ At the same time, the Bolognese Gian Francesco Grimaldi (1O08-S0) 
returned in monumental frescoes and cabinet pictures to the older tradition of Annibale 
Carracci’s dassical landscape style. 

On the whole, dierefore, the lure of classical discipline far outweighed the attractions 
of the crypto-romantic movement during the fifth and sixth decades. The ‘inferiority 
complex* from which the romantics suffered makes this doubly clear. How thoroughly 
they were steeped in the current classical theory is demonstrated by Testa's manuscript 
treatise on art as well as by Rosa's rather dreary and emphatically rhetorical history 
paintings. Only on occasions did he allow the .^tastic and visionary-romantic ele- 
ments to gain the upper hand. A case in point is the extraordinary Temptation of St 
Anthony which conjures up the spirit of a Jerome Bosch (Plate i2ia).*’ 

Not many years later - in the i66os - the law was laid down ex cathedra. The prevalent 
taste of the 1640s and 50s had prepared the climate for Bellori's Idea, the supreme state- 
ment of the classic-idealist doctrine, read to the Academy of St Luke in 1664. This tract, 
in turn, laid the theoretical foundation for the ascendancy of Maratti's Late Baroque 
Classicism. Soon Maratti was acclaimed the first painter in Italy. And yet Salvator and 
the other romantics, far from being out of touch with the spirit of their own time, 
struck chords wliich reverberated through the whole of Italy. 

The Great Fresco Cycles 

It is a memorable fact that none of the High Baroque churches built by Bernini, Cor- 
tona, Borromini, and Rainaldi had room for great Baroque ceiling decoration, die 
only exception being the dome of S. Agnese, and here no indication is extant of what 
Borromini would have wished to do. All these churches were designed as architectural 
entities which would have been interfered widi by an illusionistic break-through in the 
region of the dome. A moment's reflection will make it clear how absurd it would be to 
imagine the domes of S. Ivo, SS. Martina c Luca, S. Andrea ai Quirinalc, or the vault of 
S. Maria in Campitelli decorated with grandiloquent Baroque frescoes. Only Bernini 
admitted illusionist ceiling painting under certain conditions (c.g. Comaro Chapel). 
High Baroque ecclesiastical architecture of the first order, in other words, had no use 
for contemporary fresco paintings, and this also applies by and large to the cities outside 
Rome.u It is doubtful whether odicr than artistic reasons may account for this situation, 
for a man like Cortona, who made it impossible for all time to have the dome of 
SS. Martina e Luca painted, began in the very same years of its construction the exten- 
sive fresco decoration of the Chiesa Nuova. 

Hie paradoxical position then is this: High Baroque frescoes were only admitted on 
the vaults of older lurches, where originally none or certainly not this kind of decora- 
tion was planned, while contemporary architecture oflSrred no room for monumental 
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paintmg. Hiis revealing must be supplemented by an eqi^ one. 

namely that after Lanfranco's frescoes in the dome of S. Andrea ddla Val^, painted be- 
tween 1625 and 1628, twenty yean went by until anodier dome ym siolikrly*decorated: 
that by Cortona in the Chiesa Nuova (1647-51)- At the same moment Lanfranco, back 
from Naples, painted the frescoes in the apse of S. Carlo ai Catinari (1646-7), his not te- 
tirely successful parting gift to the world; and between 1650 and 1651 followed Matda 
Preti’s frescoes in the apse of S. Andrea della Valle. Excepting the continuation of Cor- 
tona’s work in the Chiesa Nuova during the mid fifties and mid sixties, nothing of real 
importance happened until 1668, when Gaulli painted the pendentives of S. Agnese 
(finished 1671). From then on the pace quickened. Jn 1670 Ciro Ferri, Cortona’s faithful 
pupil, began the dome of S. Agnese in the tradition deriving from Lanfranco’s S. Andrea 
della Valle (finished in 1693, Ferri’s death). Antonio Gherardi’s (1644-1702) very 
remarkable frescoes on eighteen fields of the ceiling of S. Maria in Trivio - the most 
Venetian work in Rome at this period - also date from 1670. In i672.'Gaulh began in 
the Gesu the most ambitious decoration of the Ropan Barque, which kept him occu- 
pied for over a decade (Plate 125). Two years later Giacinto Brandi works on the large 
vault of S. Carlo al Corso and Canuti on that of SS. Domenico e Sisto (1674-5; Plate 
126). Between 1682 and 1686 follow Brandi’s ceiling frescoes in S. Silvestro in Capite, 
and immediately after, those in Gesu e Maria (1686-7). Filippo Gherardi’s Triumph of 
the Name of Mary in S. Pantaleo dates between 1687 and 1690. Padre Pozzo’s immense 
frescoes in S. Ignazio (Plate 129) were painted between 1691 and 1694; about 1700 fall 
Garzi’s frescoes in S. Caterina da Siena and Calandrucd’s in S. Maria dell’ Orto and, 
finally, from 1707 date Gaulli’s late frescoes in SS. Apostoli.^ 

It appears, therefore, diat most of the large frescoes in Roknan churches belong to the 
last thirty years of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century. Gaulli’s 
work in the Gesu and Pozzo’s m S. Ignazio, which are rightly regarded as the epitome 
of monumental Baroque painting, were done at a time when High Baroque architec- 
ture and sculpture had long passed their zenith. This situation is not entirely paralleled 
as regards the decoration of palaces. But in die thirty years between about 1640 and 1670 
only three major enterprises are worth mentioning, namely the decoration of the 
Palazzo Pamphili in Piazza Navona where Camassci (1648), Giadnto Gimignani 
(1649),^^ Giacinto Brandi, Francesco Allegrini^ (c. 1650), Cortona (1651-4), and Cozza 
(1667-73) created the most impressive aggregate of friezes and ceilings after the Palazzo 
Barberini; the great Gallery of the Quirinal Palace, the most extensive work of colla- 
boration, dated 1657, where Rosa painted next to Grimaldi, and Mola (Plate 122a), 
Maratti, Gugliclmo Cortese (Courtois), the Schor brothers, Lazzaro Baldi, and othen 
appear side by side; and the cycle of frescoes in the Pamphili palace at Valmontonc near 
Rome,^ painted between 1657 and 1661 by Mola, Giambattista Tassi (*il Cortonese'), 
Guglielmo Cortese, Caspar Dughet, Cozza, and Mattia Pred. 

Once again some of the most sumptuous decorations follow afrer 1670. Apart from 
Cozza’s library ceiling in the Palazzo Pamphili (Plate 124), mention must be made of the 
frescoes in the Palazzo Altieri by Cozza, Canuti,^ and Maratti (Plate 128) and of Gio- 
vanni Coli’s and Filippo Gherardi’s immense Gallery in the Palazzo Colonna (1675-8; 
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Plate 127).^ And’<i^nce again, this chronological situation also prevails in the rest of 
Italy. 

This survey nakes it abundantly clear that monumental fresco decorations in Roman 
churches belong mainly to the Late Baroque. The stylistic change from the High to the 
Late Baroque can be traced in Fred's fresco of the Stanza dell* Aria in the Valmontone 
palace, da^ It was here for the first dme that the High Baroque method of 

using time-honoured concepts of firm organizadon and clear, incisive structure as well as 
of stressing the individuality and massiveness of each single figure were abandoned and 
replaced by a flickering dotdng of the entire ceiling with seemingly casually arranged 
figures so that the eye seeks a focusi^ or resting point in vain. Compared with Fred's 
Valmontone fresco, even such contrasting performances as Cortona's and Sacchi’s Bar- 
berini ceilings (Plates 89 and 93) have basic features in common. Fred's work, on the 
other hand, shows stylisdoidiosyncrasics which soon became current not only in paint- 
ing but also in the sculpture of the Late Baroque. 

Cozza was quick in accepting his friend Fred's new manner; and with die latter's 
Valmontone frescoes almost entirely gone, Cozza's library ceiling in the Palazzo Pam- 
phili (Plate 124) ^ takes on pardcular importance. Painted with an extremely light and 
luminous palette, the individual figures remain much indebted to Domenichino. Thus 
one is faced here with the attraedve and almost unbelievable spectacle of a typically Late 
Baroque open sky peopled with masses of allegorical figures in a naive classicizing style. 

In a varying degree elements of Preti's revoludon will be found in the decoradon of 
churches from about 1670 on. A generic descripdon has to emphasize two decisive 
points. In the grand decoradve frescoes of die High Baroque, each figure has an immense 
plasdc vitality, seems close to the beholder, and plays a vital part in the whole composi- 
don (Plate 89). By contrast, the figures of the later senes of fri^scoes (Plates 125, 126, and 
129) have, as it were, only a coUeedve existence; they arc dependent on larger units and, 
what is more, get much smaller with the feigned distance from the spectator until they 
are lost in the immeasurable height of die empyrean. Wlulc Cortona's figures seem to act 
before the open sky, the figures now people the sky, they inhabit it as far as the eye can 
see. And secondly, dazzling light envelops them. The nearer they are to the source of 
divine illuminadon, the more immaterial and ethereal they become. Aerial perspeedve 
supports the diminudon of figures in creating the sensadon of infinitude. The Correg- 
gio-Lanfranco tradidon had, of course, a considerable share in bringing about the new 
illusionism. 

In spite of such common features, some of the monumental fresco decoradons are 
poles apart. 1 have discussed in a previous chapter (p. 1 14) how GauUi in the Gesu be- 
came the mouthpiece of Bernini's ideas. This Genoese artist arrived in Rome young 
but had laid the friundadon for his style in his nadvc city under the impression of Van 
Dyck and Strozzi and, above all, of Correggio during a stay at Parma. A brilliant 
talent, also one of the first portrait painters of his time, he was capable of conveying 
drama in fresco as well as on canvas with a warm and endearing palette. The head of the 
Angel on Plate lao, a detail from his frescoes in the Gesii, gives a good idea of the loving 
care of exocudon, the bravura of handling, the free and easy touch, and the flickering 
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light efiects produced by the application of fresh impasto. Moreover, by paindiig the 
halfopen mouth and the eyes as if seen through a haze - revealing hisitudy of Comf* 
gio's sjumato - he managed to endow such a head with the huigliid spirituality of JBef* 
nini’s latest manner (sec Plate 49). In his later work his palette get paler and the intenat/i^ 
his style dwindled, no doubt under the influence of the prevailing taste ofriie fin de Hick, 

The Bolognese Domenico Maria Quiuti (1620-84}, in his time a celebrated fresco 
painter, had been reared in the tradition of Reni*s late manner, and came to Ikome in 
1672. What he saw there was not lost on him, for die Apotheosis of Dominic^ (Plate 
126) in the open centre of the ceiling of SS. Domenico e Sisto disdoses his familiarity 
with the grouping of figures and the aerial and light conquests of Gaulli's Gesu decora- 
don, then iff statu nascendi. But Canud also introduced a novelty. He framed the endre 
ceiling by a rich quadratura design (executed by Enrico Hafiher) whereby Rome was 
given a type of scenographic fresco for which neidicr Bernini nor Cortotu had any 
use, but which one may well expect to find m Genoa. ^ « 

The greatest of all quadratura painters. Padre Andrea Pozzo’^ (1642-1709), also took 
his cue from the Bolognese masters. By contrast to the dccorauvc profusion of Hafiher's 
design, Pozzo*s quadratura is always strictly architectural and m so far old-fashioned; it is 
only the virtuosity and hypertrophic size of his schemes - typical tfgns of a late phase - 
that give him his special stature. Within the quadratura framework in S. Ignazio, as else- 
where, he arranged his figures m loosely connected light and dark areas - proof that he 
too had learned his lesson from GaiiUi. 

Giovamii Cob (1636-80) and Fihppo Gherardi (1643-1704), two ardsts from Lucca 
who always worked together, combined their Venedan training with the study of Cor- 
tona’s style in the gallery of the Palazzo Colonna. It is charactcrisdc for their Late 
Baroque manner that the Cortonesque framework dssplayi an enormous accredon of 
detail, while the strongly Venedan central panel (Plate 127) dazzles the eye by the al- 
most unbehcvable entanglement of figures, keeb, and masts, all bathed in flickering 
light. How far this style is removed from Cortona’s High Baroque needs no further 
comment. It is abo evident that Gaulli’s and Coli-Gherardi’s styles have litde in com- 
mon, arising as they do from different sources: the one mamly from Bernini’s spirit- 
ualized late manner, the other from the hedonisdc Cortonesque-Venedan pamtcrly tra- 
didon. On the other hand, compared with Maratd’s Palazzo Alderi fresco (Plate 128), 
GauUi and Coli-Gherardi seem to be on the same side of the fence. 

Let the reader be reminded that these three contemporary works far outdistanced in 
importance any other fresco executed during the 1670s, and, furthermore, that Gaulli’s 
cycle was infinitely more Roman and infinitely stronger than Coli-Ghcrardi’s ceiling. 
The constelladon that emerged at thb historic moment was simply a struggle for pri- 
macy between Gaulli and Maratd. Forty yean after the Cortona-Sacchi controversy 
the fironts were once again clearly defined. But neither the ’baroque’ nor the 'classical* 
wing was die same. Gaulli’s style had a disdnedy metaphysical basb; often mysdeal 
and sdrring in its appeal, it may have derived its strength from the forces lying behind 
Bemmi*t late manner : the current revival of pseudo-dionysiac mysdeism ^ as well as the 
growing popularity of Molinos’s quiedsm. A knowledge of the intervening history of 
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painting makes it evident that the odds weighed heavily against Gaulli. Just as the dose 
Mowers of Beniini in sculpture had not a ghost of a chance in the face of Late Baroque 
ntbnaliam which was backed by the strong French party, so also in painting: Gaulli's 
Late Baroque soon burnt itself out m the cool breeze blowing from Maratti’s 
classicist camp. 

Carlo Maratti (1623-1713) 

A study of Maratti’s Alderi ceiling plamly shows that he wanted to restore the auto- 
nomous character of the painted area : once again the fresco is dearly and simply framed. 
He also wished to reinstate the autonomy of the individual figure; he returned to die 
classical prindple of composing with few figures and to an even, light palette which in- 
vites the fr>cus of attention on to the plastically conceived figure, its attitude and gestures; 
he almost relinq|uihed the sotto in sit but, characteristically, did not revive the austere 
quadro rifortato of die Early Baroque classicism. Moreover, die figures themsdves arc 
more Baroque and less Raphaclesque than he may have behoved them to be, and the 
composition lacks poignancy and incisive accents. It undulates over the picture plane, 
and the first imprcnkin is one of a perplexing mass of sodden form. The closdhcss of this 
style to Domenico 6tiidi's in sculpture is striking. 

It is also revealing that the Early Baroque classiasm of Rem’s Aurora (Plate 22) and 
the High Baroque classicism of Sacchi’s Divitut Sapienza (Plate 93) are doser to cadi 
other than either is to Maratti’s Late Baroque Classidsm. By comparison, Maratd had 
gone some way towards a rccondliadon of the two opposing trends, the Baroque and 
the classical. In every sense he steered an agreeable middle course. His paintings contain 
no riddles, nothing to puzzle the beholder, nothing to stir violent emotions. His glib 
handling of the current allegoiical language, the impersonal generalizations with which 
his work abounds, admission of just the right dose of festive splendour - all this pre- 
destined his grand manner to become the accepted court style in Louis XlV’s Europe. 
Maratti was not an artist given to speculation and theory.®* Somewhat paradoxically, it 
was his pragmatic approach by virtue of which he came up to the hybrid theoretical 
expectations of his friend Bellori who, like Agucchi before him, wanted the artist’s 
idea to result from the empirical selection of beaunful parts rather than from an a priori 
concept of beauty.®^ 

All this sounds perhaps scathing, yet it must be admitted that Maratti was an artist of 
extraordinary ability. Bom at Canimenno (Marches) in 1625, he appeared as a boy of 
twelve in Andrea Sacchi’s studio. As early as 1650 his reputation was firmly established 
with the Sacchesque Adoration of the Shepherds m S. Giuseppe dei FalegnamL From theti 
on Maratti’s career was a continuous triumph, and, indeed, one monumental master- 
piece after another left his studio. Nor was he entirely partial to the manner of S a o c hi 
and the other classicists. The paintings of the 1650s reveal the impact of Lanfianoo^s 
Baroque; he admitted influences from Cortona and Bemim and even had some sym^ 
pathy with the mystic trend of the second half of the century. What impressed hb 000^ 
temporaries most was that he reestablished a feeling for the ^gmty of the bumaafig^ 
seen in great, simple, plastic forms and rendered with a sincerity and morel cosnnctioft 
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without parallel at this moment (Plate ijoa). As early as the mid seventies neiilier 
GauUi nor the Cortona succession was left wi A a serious chance, and by die end of the 
century Rome had to all intents and puiposes surrendered to Maracd's manner. At his 
death in 1713 his pupils were in full command of the situation.^’ 


Painting outside Rome 

During the period under review the contribution of Tuscany, Lombardy, and Pied- 
mont was rather modest. Apart from Reni’s late manner, even Bologna had litde to ofler 
that would compare with the great fust quarter of the century. Venice slowly began to 
recover, while the schools of Genoa and Naples emerged as the most productive and in- 
teresting, next to Rome. 

A bird's-eye view of the entire panorama reveals that neither the classical nor the 
crypto-romantic trend was peculiar to Rome. In fact, the Roman constellation is closely 
paralleled in other centres. With Rcni in an unchallenged position at Bologna, his late 
manner became the inescapable law during the 1630s. His influence extended far beyond 
the confines of his native dty, bringing about, wherever it was felt, a soft, feeble, senti- 
mental, and rather structureless classicism. One can maintain that there was almost an 
inverse ratio between Reni's success on the one hand and Cortona's and Lanfranco's on 
the other. Soon Reni's Baroque classicism filtered through to the North and South of 
Italy. In Milan Francesco del Cairo (idoy-fis),** who began in Morazzonc's manner, 
formed his style in the later 1640s on Reni and Venice, and his work became languid, 
thin, and classical. His contemporary. Carlo Francesco Nuvolonc, called ‘il Panfilo' 
(1608-61?), had a similar development; dependent on Reni, which earned him the epi- 
thet 'Guido lombardo’, he exchmged his early tenebroso manner for a light tonality. In 
Florence, too, Reni's influence is evident; in Furini's work, superimposed on the native 
tradition, it led to a highly sophisticated, over-refined style. On the other hand, prob- 
ably impressed by Poussin's classicism, ftom die 1640s on an artist like Carpioni in Venice 
found a way out of the local academic eclecticism through elegant classicizing styliza- 
tions. The classical dAentc of the 1640s and 50s is particularly striking in Naples. During 
their late phase such artists as Bacdstello, Ribera, and Stanzioni turned towards Bolo- 
gnese classicism, while Mattia Pred embraced the fashion in his early period, only to break 
away from it some dme later. Sicily, finally, had an ardst of distincdon in Pietro No- 
velli, called *il Monrealese' (1603-47), who abandoned his early Caravaggesque /ene- 
broso in the early 1630s, not uninfluenced by Van Dyck’s visit to Palermo (1624) and 
under the impact of a journey to Naples and Rome. 

By and large, the classical reacdon, which lies broadly speaking between 1630 and 
1660, spells a falhng off of quality. This does not, of course, apply to the two great 
leaden, Sacchi in Rome and Reni at Bologna, nor to the posidon in Venice and Florence, 
where Baroque classicism was to some extent a regeneradve agent; yet it is certainly 
true of die fint generadon of Carracci pupils at Bologna (p. 56 f.) ; it is true of Guerdno’s 
manner in the last thirty years of his life, when he was open to Reni’s influence and pro- 
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duced worfa with a sttong dankal bias, many of which have no more than a limited 
interest ; and it h, above all, true pf Naples, where ihdAm of the early Ribera out 

during thefimim and fifth decades into a rather feeble academic manner. 

On the other side of the fimee were some artists of a slightly younger generation 
(most of diem bom between 1615 and 1625), who reacted vigorously against the pre- 
valent Baroque classicism. The principal names to be mentioned are Mafiei fiom '^^oen- 
za, the Florentine Mazzoni, and the Genoese Langetd, all working in Venice and the 
terra formal Valeno Oastello in Genoa; Mattia Preti and the early Luca Giordano in 
Naples. In one way or another these and other artists revitalized Caravaggio’s heritage; 
but theirs was a new, painterly High Baroque Caravaggism (Plates 130B, 13a, and 135A), 
the Caravaggism that was handed on to Magnasco and Crespi and through diem to 
Piazzetta and the young Tiepolo. 

There is, however, an important area where these Baroque individualists and die 
Baroque classicists meet. For the lightening of the palette, the most characteristic mark 
of those masters who turned Baroque classicists, was not simply a tactical reversal of 
their earlier tenebroso manner; it had a distinedy positive aim, namely the unification of 
the picture plane by means of an even distribution of colour and lig^t. These painterly 
tendencies, mentioned in a previous chapter (p. 169) and nowhere more evident than in 
Reni's bte manner (Plate 23B), disdngui^ High Baroque classicism from die classicism of 
the first quarter of the century. Although worlds apart, it is these painterly tendencies 
that form the common denominator between the Baroque classicists and the neo- 
Carava/^isti. 

To the comparatively light palette of the Baroque classicists the latter opposed a 
strong chiaroscuro; to the relafively smooth handling of paint, a pittura di tocco (stroke) 
and di macchia (spot) - work with Ac loaded brush and sketchy juxtapositions of small 
areas of colour; to the harmonious scale of tones, unexpected colour contrasts; to the 
classical types of beauty, subjective deviations; to the tedium of balanced compositions, 
unaccountable vagaries; to the facile rhetoncal repertory, violent movement, drama, 
and even a new mysdeism. Even though this generic list of contrasts may be too epi- 
grammatic, it helps to clarify the entangled position of the second and third quarters of 
the century. 

No doubt Salvator Rosa’s crypto-romanticism had partisans up and down die penin- 
sula. But allegiance to one trend or the other also changed; some artists were tom be- 
tween them. Giovan Benedetto Casdglione seems the most remarkable example. 

Bologna, Florence, Venice, and Lombardy 

After this introduedon, the Reni succession at Bologna need not detain us: Francesco 
Gessi (1588-1649), Giovan Giacomo Scmend (1580-1636), Giovanni Andrea Sirani 
(1610-70) and his daughter Elisabetta (1638-65), or Luca Ferrari from Reggio (1605-54) 
who transplanted his master’s manner to Padua and Modena. These mediocre talents 
transformed the posidve qualifies of Reni’s late ’cla s sicism’ (Plate 23B) : the un- 
orthodox sim pl icity of his inventions into composidons of boring pedantry; hit refined 
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silvery tonality into a frigid scale of light tones; his vibrant tenderness into sentimental- 
ity; and his late 'sketchy* manner with its directness of appeal was neither understood 
nor followed. Among tkReni succession in Bologna only two artisa stand out, namely 
Simone Cantarini (1612-48)^ and Guido Canlassi, called Cagnaod (1601-B1); the 
former for having left a number of carefully constructed, serene, and strong works, in 
vrinch Cartaccesque elements are combined with those from Cavedoni and the early 
Rcni to fbnn a distinedy personal style, well illustrated by the moving portrait of his 
aged teacher (Plate 131A); the latter, who sought his fortune in Vienna (c. 1654) and 
becanw court painter to Emperor Leopold 1 . for breaking away from the orthodox 
Baroque classicists and creating some works of great poignancy in strange violet and 
Unnll mesL On die whole, the Bolognese remained f^thful to their classical tradition, 
guaidcd* during the second half of the omtury, by the three caposcuok^ Reni*s pupil, 
PoniicniOQ Maria Canud (p. 220); Cantarini's pupil, Lorenzo PasineUi (i62$hi70o); 
and A&Mni’s pupil, Carlo Cignani, to whom I have to return in a later chapter. 

At die same time, Bologna continued to be the acknowledged centre of ^adratura 
paintuig, Hus tradition was handed on through Girolamo Curd, called il Oentone 
(1570-4632), to Angelo Michele Colonna (1600-87) and Agosdno Mitelli (1609-60). 
These two ardsts joined forces and for a dme almost monopolized quadratura painting, 
working together at Parma, Florence (Plate 136A). Genoa, Rome, and even Madrid, 
where Mitelli died. Their rich scenographic views, foreshadowing the Late Baroque by 
virtue of the complexity of modfs, form a dccoradvc court style in its own right rather 
than a mere framework for figure painten. They educated a large school, and since 
Mitelli daimed to have invented quadratura with more than one vanishing point, ^ it is 
he who must be credited with having laid the foundation for the rich eighteenth-cen- 
tury development of this speciality. 

Very diffixent from the Bolognese was the Florentine posidon. Matteo Rossclli, who 
has been^mendoned (p. 60), made sure that the typically Florentine qualidcs of ele- 
gant design and bright local colour remained for a dme unchallenged. He educated the 
foremost artists of the next generadon, among whom may be mendoned Giovanni 
Mannozzi, called Giovanni da San Giovanni (1592-1636), Francesco Furini (c. 1600-46), 
Lorenzo Lippi (1606-65), Baldassarc Franceschini, called Volterrano (1611-89), and 
Jacopo Vignali (1592^1664) and his pupil Carlo Dold (1618-86). These ardsts re- 
sponded in various ways to the rarefied atmosphere of the Florentine court. 

Furini, above all, influenced by Reni, produced paindngs of a morbid sensuality 
(Plate 131B). The ultramarine flesh-tones together with his sjumato give his pictures a 
sweetish, sickly flavour, but nobody can deny that he had a special gift for rendering the 
melodious calligraphy of the female body, thus disclosing his attachment to the Man- 
nerist tradidon. Giovanni da San Giovanni had a more healthy temperament. An ardst 
capable of handling very large fresco commissions, even the experience of Rome (fresco 
in the apse of SS. Quattro Coronad, 1623) did not rid him of Florentine idiosyncrasies. 
Although his light touch, translucent colours, and the ease and brilliance of his produc- 
don make him one of die most attraedve Florentine painters of the Seicento, the r^ 
tardatairc character of his art ^ is shown by die fresco cycle in the Sala degli Argend of 
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die Palazzo Pitti (1635), glorifying Lorenzo dc’ Medici's concern for art and philosophy, 
a work, i nc id ent ally, that was finished after Giovanni's death by jifurini, Ottavio Van- 
nini, and francesco Monteladd, called Cecco Bravo (d, The comparison with 
Cortoita*s work in Rome and Florence reveals Giovanni's provincialisisi. 

Giovanni da San Giovanni had been dead for some years when Cortoiu setdeJ in 
Florence, and Furini died before he left. But a number of other ardtts were dirdwii eff 
their course by the study of Cortona's grand manner. Volterrano's case hc hera^eri rtc. 
He had begun as Gioyanni da San Giovanni's assistant in die Palazzo Pitti md 

painted his frescoes in the Villa Petraia (1636-48) in the same manner, but to i 

Cortonesque style in the Sala delle Allegoric of the Palazzo Pitti (r. 1652), aHjAe^hkli 
with modiifications he maintained in his later work (c.g. the frescoes in the tdTdae 
SS. Annunziata, 1676-80/3). A similar course was taken by Furini's pt^iil 
gnoni (1614-98) and by Giovanni Mardnelli, whose activity can be traced 1635 

and 1668. It was mainly Giro Ferri (1634-89), Cortona's closest follower, who 6wtied 
the continuity of the Cortona succession in Florence. Ferri made Florence his hdipe dpbm 
1659 to 1665 in order, above aU, to complete the Palazzo Pitti frescoes which lui 
had left unfinished when he returned to Rome in 1647.^^ ^ ^ 

Carlo Doha's art, the Florentine counterpart to that of Sassoferrato in Roi|tf;'dpiervks 
a special note because the languid devoutness expressed by his half*figures of Vvghis 
and Magdalens must be regarded as the fullest realization of one side of Lilft i moqt m 
mentality. These cabmet pictures, painted with the greatest care in a slick mmiatiire tech- 
mque, enjoyed a great repuudon in his time, and contemporaries admired witoit appean 
to the modem spectator a false and even repulsive note of piety. A real protfigy, Doki 
at the age of sixteen painted the excellent portrait of Ainolfo de' Bardi (PakBo Pitti). 
But it was not only his own vow to devote his life to religious imagery that prevented 
him from making headway as a portrait painter. He had no chance against theimmensely 
successful Fleming Justus Sustermans (1597-1681), court painter in Florence fixim 1620 
on and a master of the official international style of portraiture which developed in the 
wake of Van Dyck. 

Finally, Stefano della Bella (1610-64) must be mentioned, whose place is really out- 
side the tissue of Florentine Seicento art. The teacher of his choice was Callot; magically 
attracted by the latter's etchings, della Bella preserved in his work something of dicir 
spirited elegance. His best and most productive period was the ten years in Paris, 1639- 
49, in die course of which his style changed under the impact of Rembrandt and the 
Duteh landscapbts. He must rank as one of the greatest Itahan etchers, but he was a 
typical master of the petite maniire, his more than a thousand etchings, often peopled 
with tiny figures, being concerned with all aspects of popular life. The influence of his 
work on the further course of Italian genre painting was probably greater than is at 
present realized. 

The development in Venice shows certain parallels to that in Florence, in spite of 
the exquisite work of die great triad Fetti, Lys, and Strozzi, who brought entirely new 
painterly values to bear on the Venetian scene between 1621 and 1644* year of 
Strozzi's death. What Matteo Rosselli had been for Florence, Padovanino was for 
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Venice. Most painten of the second and third quarter of the century stemmed bom him; 
they carried over his academic eclecticism into a refined and often languid Sdoentesque 
idiom. Girolamo Forabosco from Padua (i6o4/5-79)» distinguished as a portrait painter, 
Pietro Muttoni, called della Vecchia^ (1605-78), Giulio Carpioni^ (1611-74), ^ho 
worked mainly at Vicenza, and the feeble Pietro Liberi (1614-87) represent diffiurent 
facets of this somewhat superficial manner. Hie Palma Vecchio character of Forabosco's 
portraits, Vecchia's neo-Giorgionesque paintings, and Carpioni's Poussinesque Bac- 
chanals would seem to be nuances of the same classicizing vogue. 

Like Cortona’s appearance in Florence, Luca Giordano’s stay in Venice in 1653 bad a 
revolutionary effect on local artists. Ribetesque in hii early phase, Giordano brought to 
Venice a Neapolitan version of Caravaggio’s 'naturalism* and tenebroso. This dramatic 
manner found immediate response in the work of the Genoese Giambattista Langetti ^ 
(1625-76), who probably began under Assereto, dicn worked in Rome under Cortona,^^ 
and appeared in Venice towards the mid century. His work is distinguished by violent 
chiaroscuro applied with a loaded brush (Plate 130B). Langetti's manner was followed, 
above all, by the German Johan Karl Lodi (1632-98), who had settled in Venice, and 
by his competitor Antonio Zanchi from Este (1631-1722). Further, Pietro Negri, 
Zanchi’s pupil, the Genoese Francesco Rosa, and Antonio Cameo (1637-92) firom Friul 
should be mentioned in this context. 

But long before Luca Giordano’s first visit to Venice two ’foreigners’, both artists of 
excepdonal calibre, revolted against the facile academic practices; Francesco Mafia ^ 
from Vicenza (r. 1600-60) and the Florentine Sebasdano Mazzoni^’ (r. 1615-85). Soon 
after 1620 Mafiei liberated himself from the fetten of current Mannerism. The study of 
Jacopo Bassano, of Tintoretto and Veronese, and, above all, of such Mannerists as 
Parmigianino and Bellange led to his charactcrisdc manner, which was fully developed 
in the Glorification of Gaspare Zone (1644, Vicenza, Museum). Painting with a nervous 
and rapid brush, he delighted in exhibiting sophisdeated dissonances. Much of his work 
has an uncouth and almost macabre quality, a refreshingly unorthodox style which may 
best be studied in such late works as the Glorification of the Inquisitor Alvise Foscarini 
(1652, Vicenza, Museum) and those in the Oratqrics delle Zitelle and of S. Nicola da 
Tolendno (Vicenza). The ghosdy Parable of the Workers in the Vineyard (Plate iJ2A; 
Verona, Museo di Castelvecchio) exemplifies his late manner, showing in addidon how 
he transformed his debt to Domenico Fetd. The younger Mazzoni, the only ardst of this 
generadon who took the teachings of Fetd and Strozzi to heart, was surely impressed 
by Mafiei’s work. His brilliant and free brushwork, to be found as early as 1649 in the 
paintings in S. Benedetto (Venice), makes him a real forerunner of the Venetian Sette- 
cento. 

With Giovanni Coli and Filippo Gherardi echoes of the Roman grand manner 
reached Venice, but the strongest impact came once again from Luca Giordano, whose 
pictures in S. Maria della Salute and other churches, painted in the late 1660s and the 
1670s, show the light palette of his mature style, derived mainly from impressions of 
Veronese. The stage was set for the artists bom between about 1635 and 1660. They 
accepted Giordano’s nco-Venedan manner to a greater or lesser extent and helped to 
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prepare the way for the great luminous art of the eighteenth century. Andrea Celesti *• 
(1637-c. 1711)# whose masterpieces are in the parochial church at Desenzano (Lake 
Garda); Federico Cervelli from Milan (active i674-€. 1700), Sebastiano Ricci’s teadier; 
Antonio Bellucci (1654-1727), who spent his best years abroad, and many others*^ 
should here be named. But neither Mafia nor the tenebrosi were forgotten. Thus Cclesd 
as well as Bcllucd were indebted to Mafiei, while Antonio Molinari’^ (1665-1727), 
working in Zanchi’s manner, opened the way to Piazzetta's tenebroso style. 

In conclusion it must be said that, with the exception of Langetd, Mazzoni, and 
Mafiei, few of these painters fully relinquished the frdle decorative manner of a Fora- 
bosco and a Liberi, nor were they capable of a new and coherent vision - in spite of the 
fact that some of them lived far into the eighteenth century. 

While Venice and the terra ferma were teeming with painters to whom magnificent 
opportunities were oficred, Milan’s decline afrer the Borromeo era was irrevocable. 
Apart from Francesco del Cairo, who has been mentioned, there were no painters of 
real rank. Carlo Francesco Nuvoloiic (1608-61), to whom reference has also been made, 
a minor master, a brother of the even weaker Giuseppe (1619-1703), had the most 
flourishing school. Giovanni Ghisolfi (1623-83) contributed little to the art of his native 
city. At the age of seventeen he went to Rome, where he spent most of his life and made 
his fortune as Italy's fint painter of views with fandfiilly arranged ruins (p. 325). 

The Lombard tradition of the unadorned rendering of painstakingly observed fricts 
was kept alive in Bergamo rather than Milan. Only recently have these qualities become 
apparent in Carlo Ceresa’s (1609-79) portraits, painted in an austere 'Spanish taste’. 
Ccrcsa was a contemporary of Evaristo Baschenis (i607?-77) and helps an understanding 
of the ambience in which the laizer’s art flourished. Probably Italy’s greatest still-lifr 
painter, Baschenis, as is well known, concentrated on one speciality, the pictorial ren- 
dering of musical instruments. What attracted him was the warm tonality of the pol- 
ished wood as much as the complex stereometry of the shapes. By means of a dry, 
almost 'photographic* realism he thus produced abstract-cubist designs in which highly 
sophisticated space definitions are supported by the contrast and superimposition of flat, 
bulging, smooth, broken, or mcande^g forms (Plate 137B). These truly monumental 
creations, so foreign to northern still-Iifc painters, have, of course, their intellectual focus 
in Caravaggio’s 'realistic stylization’ of the Italian still life (p. 19). 

Genoa 

The beginning of the seventeenth century opened up rich possibilities for Genoese pain- 
ten. A vigorous native school developed which flourished unbroken into the eighteenth 
century in spite of the disastrous plague of 1657. It is a sign of the innate strength of the 
Genoese school that it also survived the loss of its greatest Seicento painters; Bernardo 
Suozzi went to Venice, Casdglionc spent most of his working life outside Genoa, and 
Gaulli settled in Rome. While at the dawn of the century Genoa had been a melting pot 
of various foreign trends, after 1630 her artists influenced artistic events in Venice and 
Rome. 
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To be sure, diese masten bdong to die strem 

and diey Kcdved as much as diey gave. Strom is a case m pooit Afo U 

period widi strong chiaroscuro eSects (Plate 3^)» indfjHndcnt of the eailjr leven** 
teendKcntury Lombard masters, his palette lightened while he wil Kill lit Gcooi; his 
colours became rich, warm, glowing, and succulent, and die flesh tones ruddy. The im- 
pression the great Venetian masters, above all Veronese, made opon him afier his kk 
moval to Venice in 1630 should not be underesdmaied (Plate 31B), bttt die sketchy 
touch, the bravura of the brush-stroke, and the luminosity of his paint he owed to Petd 
and Lys. In contrast, however, to the ‘inodcmity* of these masten - Fetti*i peiilC m mihf 
with its emotional mtneades and Lys’s romantic extravangances - Stroazi remained es- 
sentially tied to the tradition of the grand manner with its focus on rhetorical figure 
composidons.^ On the other hand, the pamccrly, fesrive, and d)iiaiiiic qualides of his 
GcnocscvVencdan manner destined him to become the third in the triad of * foreign* 
ardsts who rekindled the spirit of great pamdng in Venice. 

The influence exercised by Scrozzi in Genoa can hardly be overesdmated. Only re- 
cently it has been shown how strongly Giovanni Andrea dc Fcrran (1598-1669) leant 
on him.’’ This prolific artist was himself the head of a large studio through which, 
among others. Giovanni Bernardo Carbone, Valerio Castello, and Casdglionc passed. 
Ferrari’s work - true to the special ardsde climate at Genoa - reveals echoes of Tuscan 
Mannerism as well as of Caravaggism, of Rubens and Van Dyck as well as Velasquez 
who was in Genoa in 1629 and 1649. Unequal m quahty, towards the end of his career 
he ridded himself of academic encumbrances and produced works of considerable depth 
of expression in a free and painterly style.” 

Whether or not this happened under the influence of his pupil Valerio Castello 
(1624-59), son of Bernardo, is difficult to decide.’^ Valerio had also gone through Fia- 
sella’s school but soon set out on conquests of his own. Impressed by Correggio, Van 
Dyck, and Rubens, he produced a few masterpieces of extraordinary intensity dunng a 
career of hardly more than ten years. A real painter, he loved violent contrasts and fiery, 
scintillating hues; he is dramatic, sophisticated, and spontaneous at the same time. A 
work like the rapid oil sketch for the Rape of the Sabines (Plate 132B), dating from his 
last years, clearly prepares the way for Magnasco. Under Castello was trained the gifted 
Bartolomeo Biscaino who died during the plague of 1657 at the age of about twenty- 
five.” 

As the century advanced three different trends can be clearly differenoated, all de- 
veloping on the foundations of the past: fint, in the wake of Van Dyck an * aristocratic’ 
Baroque much to the taste of the Genoese nobility, mainly kept alive in the portraits 
of Giovanni Bernardo Carbone (1614-83) and to a certain extent in those of GauUi; 
secondly, also of Flemish derivation, the rustic genre which triumphed in Castiglione; 
and finaUy, the great decorative Baroque fresco, for which Luca Cambiaso had prepared 
the ground. 

Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione, called il Grechetto (before i6io?-65), ran through 
almost the whole gamut of stylistic possibilities in the course of his astonishing career.” 
Attracted early by the Flemish animal genre, he seems to have studied with Sinibaldo 
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Soom iriio mimii depenifed on such Flaiiiiigs as Jan Roos (1591-1638), 

Snyvfen^spi^iif a^KiiPe in Genoa fiooi 1614 on. At the same time a passionate student of 
l^obemaiid Van Dyck* he was abo the ficst Italian to discover Rembrandt's etchings- as 
early as about I6J0 -nrhkk ineans dut Caravaggism reached him in Ac nor^ 

fermatioiu Rembcandt r em ai ne d a permanent stimulus throughout his life. A stay in 
Rome fiat more dhan a deca de fiom 1634 on led him to appreciate Poussin's as well as 
Bernini’s art In Aese yean be evolved his fluent technique of bnuh Aawings in oil on 
paper and invented Ac monotype technique. Back in Genoa in 1645. he painted such 
monumental Baroque worb as Ae St Bernard adoring Christ on the Cross (S. Maria della 
CcUa) and Sr Jams driirir^ the Moors from Spain (S. Giacomo della Marina). Slightly later 
he treated plulosophical lubjcos in a picturesque mood (Plate 1235) which Aows him 
close to the Testa-Rosa current in Rome. His appomtment as court painter at Mantua 
in 1648 brought him in contact wiA Ac art of Fctti, whose freedom of touch was soon 
reflected in his work. At Ae end of his career he produced ecstatic compositions of great 
intensity, reminiscent of Bernini's style of Aesc yean. Perhaps more clearly than any 
oAcr artist Castiglione exposes Ac particular problems which assailed his generation, 
for Aroughout his hfe he is tom between a philosophical scepticism and an ecstatic 
surrender. 

Being equally at home in Ac rustic genre and Ae grand manner > history, myAology , 
and rehgious imagery • a brilliant draughtsman and engraver, he influenced artists as 
distant in time and as Aflfercnt in style as Tiepolo and Fragonard. Nearer home, his rus- 
tic and bucolic manner found followers m his son Francesco (d* 1716), who succeeded 
him as court painter at Mantua; in Anton Maria Vassallo ^ (active c. 1640-60) ; and in a 
number of specialists of Ac animal genre, while his grand manner had a formative in- 
fluence on Ae younger generation of great decorative painten. 

The protagonists of Ac older Genoese fresco style arc Ae broAers Giovanm Andrea 
(i 590-i63o)and Giovanni Battisu (1591-1677) Carlonc,*> whobelong to Aat fertile Lom- 
bard family which had great decorators among its members for three centuries. The 
later fresco style is mainly represented by Domenico Piola“ (1618-1703) and Gregorio 
de Ferrari ^ (1647-1716). It is Acy, above all. who brought about Ae glorious climax of 
Ais art at Genoa. In Acir mature works boA artists influenced each oAer, but Ae youn- 
ger man proved to be Ae stronger master. The essential character of Acir later style 
derives from a wedding of Pietro da Cortona’s grand manner wiA Bolognese 
ratura and of Castiglione's verve wiA Correggio’s sjumato - resulting in an immensely 
rich, festive, and luminous manner wiA a strong emphasis on the ebuUient decorative 
clement (Plate 136B). The early Piola leant heavily on Castiglione, Strozzi. and Valerio 
Gastello. It has been suggested that he turned to his Cortonesque manner under Ae 
influence of Giovanni Maria Bottalla. Cortona's assistant on Ac Barberini ceiling, who 
Acd, however, in 1644, the year he returned to his native Genoa. The Correggiesque 
note of Ae style was due to Gregono dc Ferrari who had spent four years at Parma 
(1669-73), an experience Aat contributed to Ac formation of Ac proto-Rococo charac- 
ter of Gregorio’s art. His Death of St Scolastica (Plate 135B), one of his masterpieces on 
canvas, illustrates Ais style at its best Still tied by a tender link to Bernini's late manner, 
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die languor and sensibility of expression, the suppleness of the bodiei, the gem mnical 
curve of the composition, the sweetness and elegant rhychms of clicatigdi««aQ ddipii^ 
sages the art of the Rococo. A manner similarly delicate and refined wis pnedsed by 
Bartolomeo Guidobono (1654-1709) ^ho again had made Correg^o bk ^fecial Hody. 

He spent almost thirty yean of his hfe at the court of Duke Vittorio Amedra in Tmin. 

Naples 

When Caravaggio came to work at Naples in 1606-7, the Mannerists were in full com- 
mand of die situation, and he never swayed artists like Fabrizio Santafede (e. 1 560-1634), 
Gian Bernardino Azzolino (e. 1572-1645), Gerolamo Imparato (1550-1621), and Beli- 
sario Corenzio (e. 1560-1643) from their course; they continued their outmoded con- 
ventions, largely indebted to the Cavaliere d* Arpino, through the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. The only excepdon to the rule was Giovanni Batdsta Caracdolo, called 
Batdstello (c. 1570-1637),^ the solitary founder of the ‘modem* Neapolitan school who, 
in opposidon to the Mannerists, developed his new manner based on the deeply felt ex- 
perience of Caravaggio. His Liberation of St Peter in the Chiesa del Monte d^ Miscri- 
cordia (Plate 133), painted two or three years (160S-9) after Caravaggio’s .Seven Works 
of Mercy in the same church, is not only a monument of orthodox Caravaggtsm, but its 
specific qualifies, the hard contrasts, the composidonal austerity and mute intensity re- 
veal a talent of the first rank. Yet the pattern of Baroque painting in Naples was deter- 
mined neither by Caracdolo’s early manner nor by him alone. 

He had a younger rival in the Spaniard Jusepc dc Ribera (1591-1652)*’ who, after 
journeys through Italy, setded in Naples in 1616 and soon painted Caravaggesque pic- 
tures utterly different fi'om those by Caracdolo. While the latter hardened and stiffened 
the more flexible style of the master in an attempt at rendering internalized drama, the 
former loosened and externalized what he had learned from Caravaggio by an aggres- 
sive and vulgar realism and a painterly chiaroscuro with flickering light effects. Ribera 
found a powerful patron in the Duke of Osuna, the Viceroy of Naples, who appointed 
him court painter, and later viceroys and Neapolitan nobles were equally attracted 
by his art. It is an interesting phenomenon that Ribera’s passionate and violent pictures 
satisfied the taste of the Neapolitan court sodety. What attracted them was probably 
the essendally Spanish sensual surface qtulity of Ribera’s realism - his permanent con- 
tribudon to European Sdeento painting.** 

From about 1630 on Naples was drawn into the main stream of Baroque painting 
owing to the considerable contribudons made by painters coming from Rome. It is mainly 
three different trends that were acclimatized in Naples: Domcnichino’s Baroque classi- 
cism, Lanfranco’s intense High Baroque, and the discursive Caravaggism of the second 
generadon.*^ Domcnichino’s somewhat disappointing aedvity in Naples has been dis- 
cussed in a previous chapter (p. 49). Lanfranco was more successful; he settled in Naples 
in 1633 for thirteen extremely aedve yean during which he created, among othen, four 
large fresco cycles: the dome of the Ges^ Nuovo (1635-7, only the pendendves pre- 
served), the nave and choir of the Certosa of S. Martino (1637-8), the entire dccoradon 
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of SS. ApMColi (i6jS- 4^. ana fnaOy Ac dome of the CappeOa di S. in die 

cadiednl (td 41 - 3 )> wheie he vied with die pendendvet painted by his ardi-enemy 
Domenidimo. Despite die hostility of the Neapolitan artists, Domenichino was an im. 
mediate soeeesi; the dynamic orehettra of Lanfranco’s Correggiesque by 

contrast, appealed above all to die masten of the second half of the century «• and made 

possible die grand decorative {diase of Neapolitan painting which began with 
Pted and row to intenudonal importance with Luca Giordano and Solimena. Contact 
wi* Ac younger Caravaggesque trend was made Arough Vouct, who sent die Cmum- 
risiott m S. Arcangelo a Segno** from Rome m 1626 and, more important, diroughArt^ 
miaa Gendleschi (r. 1597-after 1651), Oraaio’s daughter, who was bom in Rome, spent 
some yean m Florence (1621-4) - which were not wiAout influence on die (bnnadon of 
her style - and settled m Napl cs about ]63 o« to leave this city only for a brief visit to her 
father in London (i 638-9)* An artist of a high calibre and fierce temperament, she 
showed an inclination for gruesome scenes painted in lively translucent tones and widi a 
meticulous attention to detail. This almost romantic form of Caravaggism impressed die 
Neapolitans as much or even more than Vouet's dccoradve Baroque interpretation of 
die master.^* 

Long before Domcnichino*s coming to Naples. Caracciolo had turned to pre- 
Mannerist and Bolognese models, possibly stimulated by impressions he received during 
a hypothedcal journey to Rome. In any case, his later work from the end of die second 
decade on, in the Certosa of S. Martino, in S. Maria la Nova, S. Diego all’ O^edaletto, 
and elsewhere shows the strong impaa of Bolognese classicism. Equally, Ribera’s early 
fire subsided in the 1630s, his realism mellowed, his composidons became dry and classi- 
cizing, and the chiaroscuro made way for a light palette with cool silvery tones pre- 
vailing.^^ 

Although Neapolitan ardsts stuck tenaciously to the various facets of Caravaggism - 
epitomized by the names of Caracciolo, Ribera, and Artemisia Gendleschi - the swing 
towards Bolognese classicism from the mid 1630s on is a general phenomenon. It may 
be observed with minor masters such as Francesco Guarino (1611-54)” whose early 
Riberesque manner was followed by classicizing academic works, or Pacecco (Fran- 
cesco) dc Rou (1607-56), a determined purist, the Sassoferrato of Naples, for i^om 
Domenichino was pardcularly important. Such purist tendencies may also be found in 
the paintings of Charles McUin (’Carlo Lorenesc’ in Italy, 1597-1649), a Frendiman 
from Nancy, who worked mainly in Naples but died in Rome, and in diat of Giovanni 
Andrea Coppola (1597-c. 1659) who practised this manner in distant Apulia. 

A much greater ardst than all these, the most important caposcuok of the mid century, 
Massimo Stanzioni (1586-1656), turned in a similar direcdon. His early development is 
sdll unclear;^’ but his Caravaggism is allied to that of Vouct, Saraceni, and Art emis ia 
rather than to that of Caracciolo and Ribera. In his best works, belonging to the decade 
i<^35-‘45* he displays a distinct sense for subtle chromadc values, melodious lines, grace- 
fully built figures, and mellow and lyrical expressions. Stanzioni was famed as die ’Nea- 
politan Guido Rcni*; and the refined, somewhat umc and nerveless quality of his art, 
characteristic of the second quarter of the century, will be apparent if his Virgin with 
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SS. John the EvmgelistimJAndratCorsmi (Platt i$ 4 ^) uc€^ 

tactetisdc work of the second decade such as Cavedoni s Vhgw ivM SS, Mi and JPeiaatriits 
(Plate 26 a), Staxmoms painting also shows the Neapolitan Uending of Camaggttm 
and Bolognese classicisni. At the end of his career the Bolognese note* incieasttigljr 
noticeable £rom the late 1630s on,^^ quelled the subtle qualities of his earlier manner (see 
the very late Consecration of St Ignatius, Naples, Palazzo Realc). 

Stanzioni mediates between the art of the older generation and that of his pupil, Ber- 
nardo Cavallino (1616, not 1622, -56).^ A Caravaggista strongly influenced by Arte- 
misia, Cavallino gave his best in cabinet pictures. His work is in a category of its own; a 
great colourist, his tenderness, elegance, gracefulness, and delicacy are without parallel 
at this moment (Plate 134B). Yet mutatis mutandis sucli contemporaries as Furini in Flor- 
ence and Valerio Gastello m Genoa represent a similar stylistic phase. It is an interesting 
aspect that the giants of the Baroque age with their massive energy lived to a ripe old ' 
age (p. 197), while these ‘feminine* artists of the mid century died before they reached 
full maturity. Their highly sophisticated art hardly contained the germs to generate a 
strong new style. 

Other painters had a share in the rich life of the Neapolitan school during the three 
decades after 1630. The more important names should at least be mentioned: Andrea 
Vaccaro (1604, not 1598, -1670),^* who found a rather vulgar formula of combining 
second-hand Caravaggism with Bolognese classicism (Reni, Domenichino), was a popu- 
lar success at his tune but a master of the second rank; the Riberesque Cesare (c. 1605-53) 
and Francesco (161 2-e. 56} Fracanzano, sons of Alessandro, the younger brother being 
an artist of considerable calibre;^ AnicUo Falcone (1607-56), the specialist in luminous 
battle-pieces ‘without a hero’,^* and his pupils Andrea dc Leone (1610, not 1596, - 
1685) and Domenico Gargiulo, called Micco Spadaro (1612-75), who under Callot's 
influence produced the typically Neapoliun topographical genre peopled with great 
numbers of small figures. In addition, reference must be made to the well known 
‘Monsu Desidcrio’ - a ‘pseudonym’ covering at least three different artists, as recent re- 
search has revealed.^’ The major figure of this trio, Francois Nom6, was bom at Metz 
ui i593(?)t came to Rome in 1602, settled at Naples not later than 1610 and seems to 
have spent the rest of his life there (the year of his death is unknown). His bizarre and 
ghostlike pamtings of architecture, often crumbhng and fantasbc, belong to the world 
of Late Mannerism rather than to that of the Seicento, and the suggestion made by R. 
Causa that his style is ultimately denved from the sugc settings of Buontalenti and 
Giulio Parigi has much to recommend it. The second artist, Didier Barra,** also from 
Metz, left his native city about 1608 and followed his compatriot to Naples, where he 
was still active in 1647. In contrast to Nome he was a faithful recorder of views, while 
the third - hitherto anonymous - artist imitated Nome’s work. Unduly boosted in our 
Own days, ‘Monsu Desiderio’-Nom6 was in fact a minor figure, but it was he who 
opened up a uste in Naples for the weird type of cabinet picture and thus helped to pre- 
pare Micco Spadaro’s microcosmic views as well as Salvator’s romantic battle-pieces. 

All the Neapolitan painters so far mentioned belong essentially to the first half of the 
century. The social upheaval caused by MasanieUo’s revolt in 1647 also resulted in some 
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arttelawrintdie city;” Iw more icriUiwM the great p 

mmy of them died. Precoco de Ron, ffakone, and, above all Ma«in,» j 

OvaBiim v«« amoog the vklims. The year of the pUguc nuy therefore be re^ 

as an important turning-point ^ 

flic character of NeapoUcan painting in the second half of the ceittliry differs indeed 
considerably from that of the £nt half. The change is mainly due to two masten of the 
lint rank, Matda Pred from Calabria (‘Cavalier aiabrcsc\ 1613-99) and Luca Gior- 
dano (1634-1705). Although belonging to two different generations, they are similar 
in that both show in their work an immense vigour, an innate power and dynamic 
quality almost without parallel in luly or elsewhere at this moment flicy arc also 
similar in that their art received lasting stimuli from Venetian colourism as well as from 
Ac Roman grand manner. Moreover, it was wiA Acm that Neapolitan p ain ting as- 
sumed an intra-Italian and even international stattu. In oAer respects Acy diffrr most 
decisively : Pred, grave, problemadcal, dramadc, a moralist, and throughout his life a 
Caravaggista^ is a man typical of Ac Scicento, while Giordano, in all and everything Ac 
andAcsis, truly belongs to Ac eighteenth century. It is for this reason that more about 
liim will be said in a later chapter (p. 305). 

Prod's career took him up and down Ac peninsula. As early as 1630 he was in Rome 
painting, it seems, Caravaggesque pictures;^ between 1640 and 1646 he stayed inter- 
mittendy in Venice but returned to Rome in 1641-2, 1650-1, and once again, 1660-1. 
It was during Ae frfrh decade Aat Sacchi, Domenichino, and Reni attracted him;*^ 
Ae frescoes in S. Biagio at Modena, executed between 1653 and 1656, still reveal Aat 
influence.** In the mature works created during his Neapolitan period (1656-60) lie 
wedded reminiscences of Batdstcllo, Ribera, and Gueremo wiA Aose of Tintoretto and 
Veronese; nor was he impervious to Luca Giordano's early work. The result was a 
powerful dramadc style sui generis, Ae apocalypdc quality of which is well illustrated 
by Ae bozzetto (Plate 135A) for one of Ac frescoes, now lost, painted as an cx-voto on 
Ae city gates during Ae plague of 1656. In 1661 Pred went to Malu where he stayed, 
wiA brief interrupdons,** to Ac end of his life. His major work Aero was Ac dccoradon 
of Ac immense vault of S. Giovanni at Valletta (1661-6) wiA frescoes in which 
Venetian luminosity prevaih. But never again Ad Pred rise to Ac Aamadc height of 
his Neapoliun period. 

His younger contemporary Paolo Porpora (1617-73) opens Ae long line of Neapoli- 
tan sdli-life painters by his sumptuous Caravaggesque flower-pieces, Ae earliest of which 
Ate from Ac 1640s.*’ Until fairly rcccndy almost forgotten, he was a pupil of Gia- 
como Recco (1603-54), Giuseppe's faAcr, whose paintings have not yet been traced. 
Porpora's most Asdnguished pupib, Giovan Batdsta Ruoppolo (1629, not i620»-93} 
and Giuseppe Recco (1634-95),** boA much better known than didr teacher, con- 
Ae traAdon to Ac end of Ac century and handed it on to minor masters of dus 
next. Ruoppolo is famed for his vigorous, succulent, and ample flower-pieces (Plate 
137A), monumental like Pred’s paintings in Ac grand manner and Aus utterly dife- 
ent tom FlemiA sdll lifes wiA which, however, he must have been conversant.** 
Recco's temperament was less exuberant. His spedality was fish-pieces, painted wiA 
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incomparable caste and an incomparable sense for tone values. Dominid rq>orcs that in 
his youth Recco spent some time in Milan working with a fiunous still-li& painter. On 
this slender evidence art historians have concluded that he was trained by Baicfaenit. 
'Whether true or not, Recco’s still lifes often have a Lombard quality of austerity and im- 
mobility. Intimate and noble rather than extrovert and grand, they seem to presage the 
age of Chardin. 

No such painter arose in Rome, and this is indicative of the future course of events. In 
the last analysis it was the memory of Caravaggio’s conqucstt, always treasured in 
Naples in contrast to Rome, that made possible the remarkable ascendancy and variety 
of the Neapolitan school. 
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LATE BAROQUE AND ROCOCO 

CIRCA I675-CIRCA 1750 


CHAPTER 15 

INTRODUCTION 

After the death of Alexander VII (1667) papal patronage in Rome rapidly declined, 
and even the aged Bernini was surved of officii commissions. On the other hand, 
it was precisely at this moment, during the last quarter of the seventeenth and the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth centuries, that the Jesiuts and other Orders as well as private 
patrons gave painten unequalled opportunities. Yet Maratti*s international Late Baroque 
in painting, the fashionable style of the day, had as little power to electrify and gal- 
vanize and to lead on to new ventures as Carlo Fontana's parallel manner in architec- 
ture. In fact, Rome's artistic supremacy was seriously challenged not only by much 
more stirring events in the north and south of Italy, but above all by the artistic renais- 
sance in France, which followed m the wake of the amassuig of power and wealth under 
Louis XrV's centralized autocracy. The time was close at hand when Paris rather than 
Rome came to be regarded as the most dynamic art centre of the western world. 

None the less the Roman Baroque had an unexpectedly brilliant exodus. Under the 
Albani Pope Clement X (1700-21) Rome began to rally, and the pontificates of Bene- 
dict XIII Orsini (1724-30) and Clement XII Conini (1730-40) saw teeming activity on 
a monumental scale. It w'as under these popes that many of the finest and most cher- 
ished Roman works saw the light of day, such as the Spanish Stairs, the facade of 
S. Giovanni in Laterano, and the Fontana Trevi. Moreover, foreigners streamed to Rome 
in greater numbers than ever before, and artists from all over Europe were still magically 
drawn to the Eternal Gty. But the character of these pilgrimages slowly changed. Ar- 
tists no longer came attracted by the lure of splendid opportunities as m the days of 
Bernini and Cortona; more and more they came only to study antiquity atthefeun- 
tain-head. 

To a certain extent the French Academy in Rome, founded as early as 1666, antici- 
pated this development, and in the eighteenth century the students of the Academy were 
almost entirely concerned with the copying of ancient statuary. With the growth of 
French influence in all spheres of life, poUde^, social, and ardsdc, the classicizing milieu 
of the Academy developed into a powerful force in Rome's artistic life; and it was due 
to this centre of Frtndi art and culture on Roman soil that countless French artists were 
able, often succcssftilly, to compete for commissions with native artists. 
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Hie popes themselves nourished the growing antiquarian spirit.^ Preservation and re- 
storation of the remains of antiquity now became their serious concern. From the mid 
sixteendi century on antique statues had left Rome in considerable numbers.’ This 
trade assumed such proportions that Innocent XI (1676^) prohibited further export, 
and Clement Xl*s edicts of 1701 and 1704 confirmed this policy. Clement XI also in- 
augurated a new mnseological programme by planning the Galleria Lapidaria and the 
Museum of Early Christian Antiquities in the Vatican. Clement XII (1730-40) and Bene- 
dict XIV (1740-58) followed in his footsteps; under them the Museo Capitolino took 
shape, the first public museum of ancient art. In keeping with the trend of the time, the 
learned Benedict XIV opened four Academies in Rome, one of them devoted to Roman 
antiquities. Clement XIII (1758-69) set the seal on this whole movement in 1763 by 
appointing Winckelmann, the ftther of classical archaeology, director general of Roman 
antiquities, an office, incidentally, first established by Paul III in 1534. Finally, it was in 
1772, during Clement XIV*s pontificate (1769-74), that the construction was begun of 
the present Vatican museum, the largest collection of antiquities in the world. 

Archaeological enthusiasm was also guiding the greatest patron of his day. Cardinal 
Alessandro Albani, when he planned his villa outside Porta Salaria. Built literally as a 
receptacle for his unequalled collection of ancient statues (now mainly in Munich), the 
villa, erected by Carlo Marchionni between 1746 and 1763, was yet intended as a place 
to be lived in - an imperial villa suburbana rather than a museum. The Cardinal’s friend 
and prot^gd Winckelmann helped to assemble the ancient treasures; and it was on die 
ceiling of the sumptuous great gallery that Anton Raphael Mengs, the admired apostle of 
Neo-classidsm, painted his Parnassus, vying, as his circle believed, with ancient murals. 

There was, to be sure, a strong nostalgic and romantic clement in the eighteenth- 
century fasdnadon with the ancient world. Nowhere is this more evident than in the 
work of Giovanni Batdsta Piranesi (1720-78), who, coming from Venice, where he had 
studied perspective and stage design, setded permanendy in Rome in 1745.’ The drama 
and poetry of his etchings of Roman ruins {Le Antichita romane, 1756) have no equal, 
even at this time when other artists of considerable merit were attracted by similar sub- 
jects, because, more than ever before, the public was desirous to behold the picturesque 
remains, true and imaginary, of Roman greatness. Although Piranesi was deeply in 
sympathy with the new tendencies, a devoted partisan of Roman pre-eminence and a 
belligerent advocate of the great variety in Roman art and architecture,^ his vision, pro- 
cedure, and technique ally him to the Late Baroque masters. Yet he never tampered with 
the archaeological correctness of his views in spite of his play with scale - contrasting his 
small, bizarre figures derived fi-om Salvator to the colossal size of the ruins - or in spite 
of the warm glow of Venetian light pervading his etchings and of the boldness of his 
compositions, in which, true to the Baroque tradition, telling diagonals prevail. It is 
the Baroque picturesqueness of these plates, so different from the dry precision of Neo- 
classical topographical views, that determined for many generations the popular con- 
ception of ancient Rome. 

Piranesi’s veJute of ancient Rome no less than those of the contemporary city (VeJute 
di Roma, published from 1748 on) reveal the trained stage designer, whose early and 
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moft; &mous series of plates, die Careen t Invemiane, fi«t issued in 1744(?) and re-etched 
in 1760-1, are romantic phantasmagorias derived from Baroque opera sets. (Plate 190, 
A and b). The Caruri and the Vedute, with their oblique perspectives which add a 
new dimension of drama and spatial expansion, reveal the influence of Ferdinando 
Bibiena*s * invention* of the scena per angola (p. 384). Thus in the vedute Piranesi wedded 
two traditions which seem mutually exclusive: that of the Baroque stage with that of 
topographical renderings of an ‘architectural landscape*. Piranesi’s case, however, was 
far &om unique, for in the course of the eighteenth century ideas and conceptions of die 
stage designer invaded many sectors of the other arts.’ 

It should be recalled that during most of the seventeenth century the influence of the 
stage on painting and architecture was more limited than is usually believed. It is, of 
course, true diat cfflxts first developed for the stage were also used in works of a per- 
manent character.’ But the basic High Baroque concept of the unification of real and 
artistic space, that illusionism which blurs the borderline between image and reality, is 
not by its very nature a ‘ theatrical* device. It may be argued that the theatre and the art 
of the seventeenth century developed in the same direction, for in both cases an emo- 
donally stirring and often overwhelming cham of seemingly true impressions was to 
induce the beholder to forget his everyday existence and to participate in the pictorial 
‘reality* before his ryes. Yet Roman fresco painting from Cortona’s Barbcrini ceiling 
to Gaulli’s work in the Gcsii shows as little direct impact from the theatre as Borromini’s 
architecture. In another chapter 1 have attempted to demonstrate that the Venetian 
Baldassare Longhena, by contrast, owed decisive impulses to the stage and that it was he 
who laid the foundation for the scenographic architecture of the eightcendi century. 
Similarly, in the history of Late Baroque painting from Padre Pozzo to Tiepolo stage 
requisites such as the proscenium arch, the curtain, the qnadratura backdrop, and the 
painted ‘actors' stepping out of the painted wings play an impoitant and ofren over- 
whelming part. To what extent painting in the grand manner and stage design were 
then regarded as basically identical operations may be gathered from Pozzo’s wwk Per- 
spcctiva pictorum et ardiitectonm (Rome, 1693) which was to serve the theatre and the 
Church alike. Statistical facts illuminate the growing obsession with the theatre during 
the Late Baroque period: in 1678, for instance, 130 comedies were represented on pri- 
vate suges in Rome alone.’ In the early eighteenth century the theatre had even greater 
importance; it was certainly as significant for the creation of visual conventions and 
patterns as dnema and television are in the mid twentieth century.’ 

If in the new era it is pertinent to talk of the ascendancy of the stage designer over 
the painter (often, of course, one and the same person), the ascendancy of the painters 
over the sculpton seems equally characteristic. There is circumstantial documentary 
evidence that on many occasions painters were called upon to make designs for the sculp- 
ton to work from - a situation utterly unthinkable in Bernini's circle. Only a few ex- 
amples can here be given. Maratti seems to have had a hand in the work of many sculp- 
ton. He was a close friend and constant adviser of Paolo Naldini; hemade designs for (bur 
allegorical sutues in S. Maria in Cosmedin,’ for Monnot’s tomb of Pope Innocent XI, 
and for the monumental statues to be placed in Borromini's tabeniacle niches in the 
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nave of S. Giovanni in Laterano.*® GauUi b credited with the deiigns of Raggi*i tidi 
stucco decorations in the Gcsii.^^ The Genoese painter Pietro Bianchi, who settled in 
Rome, maintained close contacts with the sculptors Pietro Bracd, Giovanni Battista 
Maini, Filippo della Valle, Francesco Quebolo, and odiers and supplied them with 
sketches, as hb biographer relates in detail.” The new custom appears also to have 
spread outside Rome, to mention only the Neapolitan Solimena who helped the sculp- 
tor Lorenzo Vaccaro with designs.” Thb whole trend, which of coune came to an end 
with the dawn of Neo-classicbm. was not in the first place the result of the inability of 
sculptors to cope with their own problems. It was, to a certain extent in any case, con- 
nected with a revaluation of the sketch as such, a question which must be discussed in a 
wider context. , 

In the age of the Renaissance, drawing became the basis for the experimental and 
scientific approach to nature. But drawing remained a means to an end, and the end was 
the finished painting. The latter was prepared by many stages, from the first sketches and 
studies from nature to the carefully executed final design and cartoon. As early as the 
sixteenth century artists began to feel that this laborious process maimed the freshness 
and vitality of the first thought. Vasari, writing in 1550, made the memorable observa- 
tion that ‘many painters . . . achieve in the first sketch of their work, as though guided by 
a sort of fire of inspiration ... a certain measure of boldness; but afterwards, in finishing 
it, the boldness vanbhes.’ So, an academic Mannerist arose as the mouthpiece of anti- 
academic spontaneity of creation. Throughout the seventeenth and even the eighteenth 
century the Renaissance method of cardful preparation, fully re-msuted by Annibale 
Carracci, remained the foundation of academic training, but a number of progressive 
artists, although never working on canvas alia prima (possibly with the excepuon of 
Caravaggio), attempted to preserve something of the brio of spontaneous creation, with 
the result that the finish itself became sketchy. During the eighteenth century, from 
Magnasco to Guardi, the masters working with a free, rapid brush-stroke assumed 
steadily greater importance and foreshadowed the position of romantic painters like 
Delacroix, for whom the fint flash of the idea was 'pure expression’ and 'truth bsuing 
from the soul’. It is in the context of thb development that the painter’s sketch as well 
as the sculptor’s bozzetto were conceded the status of works of art in theb own right, 
and even die first ideas of architects, such as the brilliant ‘notes’ by Juvarra, were looked 
upon in the same way. 

All this required a high degree of sophistication on the part of the public. The rapid 
sketches no less than the works of the masters of the loaded brush made hitherto un- 
known claims on sensibility and undentanding, for it surely needs more active collabora- 
tion on the part of the spectator to ‘decipher’ a Magnasco than a Domenichino or a 
Bolognese academician. The eighteenth-century virtuoso was the answer. Keyed up to 
a purely acsdietic approach, he could savour the peculiar qualifies and characteristics of 
each master; he would be steeped in the study of individual manner and style and find 
in the drawing, the sketch, and the bozzetto equal or even greater merits than in the 
finbhed product. Behind this new appreciation lay not only the pending emergence of 
aesthetics as a philosophical discipline of sensory esqierience, but above all the concept 
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of the uniqueness of genius. The new interpretation of genius made its entry from about 
die middle of the seventeenth century on, and comparative changes in ^e artist as a 
type were not long delayed. But the early eighteenth-century artist was not the genius 
of die romantic age who revolted against reason and rule in favour of feeling, naivet^ , 
and creation in sublime solitude. By contrast, the Late Baroque artist was a man of the 
world, radonal and immensely versatile, who produced rapidly and widi the greatest 
ease; and since he felt himself part of a living tradition, he had no compunction in using 
die heritage of the past as a storehouse from which to choose at will. Juvarra and Tie- 
polo are the supreme examples. 

But now it is highly significant that none of the new terms of referefio^ arising during 
the Late Baroque were of Italian origin. Aesthetics as an autonomous discipline was a 
German accomplishment the nature of genius was defmed in England; and it was the 
Englishman Jonathan Richardson who laid down the rules of the ‘science of^connoi»- 
seurship’.** Nor had Italy a collector of drawings of the calibre and discriminating taste 
of the Frenchman Mariette. The theory of art, that old domain of Italian thought, lay 
barren. In the eighteenth centur)’ the relationship between Italy and the other nadons 
was for the first dme reversed: English and French treatises appeared in Italian trans- 
lations. While in England the whole structure of classical art theory was attacked and 
replaced by subjeedve criteria of sensibihty, Conte Francesco Algarotd (i7i2-64),** 
at this period the foremost Italian cridc but in fact no more than an able vulgarizer, 
dished up all the old premises, precepts, and maxims of the dassical theory. Not only 
Roman, but Itilian supremacy had seen its day. France and, as the century advanced, 
England assumed the leading roles. 

It is all the more surprising that never before had Italian art attracted so many 
foreigners. The treasures of Italy seemed now to belong to the whole of Europe and 
nobody could boast a gentleman’s education without having studied them. It is equally 
surprismg that never before were Italian artists a similar international success. In an un- 
paralleled spurt they carried the torch as far as Lisbon, London, and St Petersburg - just 
before it was extinguished. 
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ARCHITECTURE 

Introduction: Late Baroque Classicism and Rococo 

An authoritative history of Italian eighteenth-century architecture cannot yet be writ- 
ten. Many o^ the monuments arc not at all or only insufficiently published; the dating of 
many.buildings is controversial or vague; the buildings without architects and the names 
of architects without buildings abound. It has been pointed out that in one comer of 
luly. the province of Treviso alone, about 2,000 palaces, churches, and oratories were 
built in the course of the century. Nobody has seriously attempted to sift this enormous 
material, and it is only recently that a number of major architects have been made the 
subject of individual studies. > Any attempt at a coherent vision of the period would 
therefore appear premature. And yet it seems that certain conclusions of a general na- 
ture may safely be drawn. 

From die end of the seventecndi century onwards architects looked back to a dual 
tradition. There was close at hand and soli fresh be&re everybody's eyes the great work 
of the Roman seventeenth-century masters, which decisively altered die course of archi- 
tecture and formed a large reservoir of new ideas and concepts. There was, moreover, 
the older tradition, that of the Cinquecento, and behind it that of classical antiquity it- 
self. It is at once evident that from the end of the seventeenth century onwards the re- 
pertory from which an architect was able to choose had almost no limits, and it is a sign 
of the new period that architects were fully aware of this and regarded it as an asset. Ju- 
varra is a case in point. His studies ranged over the whole field of anaent and Italian 
architecture without any aesthetic blinkers - from measured drawings of the Pandieon 
to Brunelleschi, Sanmicheli, the Palazzo Famese, Bernini, and Borromini, among 
many others. This attitude is nowadays usually condemned as wicked, academic and ec- 
lectic, and, to be sure, it cannot be dissociated from the intcllectualism of the academies 
and their steadily growing influence. Hesitatingly, however, I have to pronounce once 
more the all-too-obvious commonplace that every artist and architect in so lEar as he 
works with a traditional grammar and with traditional formulas is an 'eclectic’ by the 
very nature of his activity. It is the mixture and the interpretation of this common 'lan- 
guage’ (and, naturally, also the reaction against it), on which not only the personal style 
and its quality but also the evolution of new concepts depend. The longer a homogeneous 
artistic culture lasts - and to all intents and purposes the Italian Renaissance in its broad- 
est sense spanned an epoch of more than 3 50 years - the larger is, of course, the service- 
able repertory. How did the architects from the late seventeenth century onwards handle 
it? 

No patent answer can be given, and this characterizes the situation. On the one hand, 
there are diosc, typical of a'waning epoch, who reach positions of eminence by skilfully 
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manipulating the repertory without adding to it a great many original ideas, and 
among dieir number Carlo Fontana, Ferdinando Fuga, and Luigi Vanvitelli must be 
counted. Then there are those who fully master the repertory, choose here and there ac- 
cording to circumstances, and yet mould it in a new and exciting way. The greatest 
among these revolutionary traditionalists is certainly Filippo Juvarra. Finally there is die 
band of masters, possibly smaller in numben, who contract the repertory, follow one 
distinct line, and arrive at unexpected and surprising solutions. They are sdll the least 
known and often not the most active architects of the period; thus the names of Filippo 
Raguzzini, Gabriele Valvassori, Ferdinando Sanfelice, and Bernardo Vittone, to mention 
some of the most important, convey very litde even to the student of Italian architecture. 

Admittedly our division is far too rigid, for architects may at different periods of their 
careers or in individual works tend towards one side or the other. But on the whole dSie 
may safely postulate that the first two groups drew on the store of classicaf forms and 
ideas rather than on the Borrominesque current, without, however, excluding a tem- 
perate admixture from the latter. The last group, by contrast, found its inspiration 
directly or indirectly mainly in Borromini. When discussing Bernini’s and Cortona's 
architecture, 1 tried to assess the specific quality of their ’classicism’. Architects could 
follow their lead without accepting the dynamic vigour of their work. Dotti’s draining 
of Cortona's style in the Madonna di S. Luca near Bologna is as diaracteriitic as Van- 
vitelli’s formalheation of Bernini's S. Andrea al Quirinale in die Chiesa dei PP. ddle 
Missione at Naples (r. 1760). The classicism that emerged often replaced the wholeness 
of vision of the great masters by a method of adding motif to motif, each clearly separ- 
able from the other (p. 244); to this extent it is permissible to talk of ’academic classi- 
cism’, but we shall see that the term should be used with caution. 

A ratlier severe classicism was the leading style in Italy between about 1580 and 1625. 
After that date a ume classicizing architecture (e.g. S. Anastasia and Villa Doria-Pam- 
phili in Rome; cathedral at Spoleto) was practised by some minor masten parallel to the 
work of the giants of the High Baroque. Towards the end of the century a new form of 
classicism once again became the prevalent style. In the process of revaluation Carlo 
Fontana must be assigned a leading part. Venice with Tirali and Massari soon followed, 
and various facets of a classicizing architecture remained the accepted current until they 
merged into the broad stream of Neo-classidsm. But by comparison with the architec- 
ture of Neo-classicism the classical architeaure of pre-Neo-classicism appean varied and 
rich and fiill of unorthodox incidents. We may therefore talk witli some justification of 
'Late Baroque Classicism’, and it would be a contradiction in terms to circumscribe this 
style by the generic epidict 'academic*. The process of transition from 'Late Baroque 
Classicism’ to Neo-classicism can often be intimately followed, and before the monu- 
ments themselves there is not a shadow of doubt vdien to apply the terminological 
division. 

What diflferentiates Late Baroque Classicism from all previous classical trends is, 
first, its immense versatility, and to this I have already alluded. In Rome, Turin, and 
Naples it may be flexible enough to admit a good deal of i^orrominesque and pseudo- 
Borrominesque decoration; even Late Mannerist elements, such as undifferentiated 
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framing wall strips, often belong to die repertory. One of die strangest cases is die frqide 
of S. Maria della Morte in Rome, where Fuga weds Ammanati*s Mannerist fr^ade of 
S. Giovanni Evangelista (Florence) with the aedicule fa^de stemming from Carlo Rain- 
aldi. Venice, by contrast, steers clear of any such adventures and returns straight to Sca- 
mozzi, Palladio, and beyond, to classical antiquity. The second feature characteristic of 
the style is its deliberate scenic quality, which is not only aimed at by men bom many 
years apart, like Fontana, Juvarra, and Vanvitelli, but also by the masters of the non- 
classical trend, as a glance at Raguzzini*s Piazza S. Ignazio proves. Finally, both classicists 
and non-classicists favour a similar kind of colour scheme: broken coloun light in tone, 
blues, yellows, pinks, and much white - in a word typically eighteenth-century colours, 
and in Carlo Fontana’s work the turning away from the warm, full, and succulent 
colours oFthe High Baroque may be observed. Thus, on a broad front the classical and 
non-classical currents have essential qualities in common. 

In the over-all picture of eighteenth-century architecture Late Baroque Classicism ap- 
pears to have die lead. But one should not underestimate the importance of the other 
trend, which may safely be styled Ttalian Rococo* - not only because of the free and 
imaginative decoration and the relinquishing of the orders as a rigid system of accen- 
tuation, but mainly because of the rich play with elegant curvilinear shapes and spatial 
complexities. Most of the architects who brought alx>ut the anti-classical vogue were 
bom between 1680 and 1700, the majority in the nineties, just like the sculptors and 
painters with similar tendencies. From about 1725 on and for the next twenty-five years 
these masters had an ample share in the production of important buildings. Next to 
Rome, the chief centres are Naples, Sicily, and Piedmont; but other cities can also boast 
a number of unorthodox Rococo designs, of which we may here remember Gian- 
antonio Veneroni’s majestic Palazzo Mezzabarba at Pavia (1728-30), so similar to Val- 
vassori’s Palazzo Doria-Pamphili,^ the extravagant Palazzo Stanga at Cremona (Plate 
I4 Ia),^ and the facade of S. Bartolomeo at Modena (1727) which is nearer to southern 
German Baroque than almost anything else one can see in Italy.^ 

By and large it nuy be said that the official style of the Church and the courts was 
Late Baroque Classicism and that the Italian venion of the Rococo found tenacious ad- 
mirers among the aristocracy and the rich bourgeoisie. In Rome, in particular, a large 
number of anonymous palaces were built ’ which form a distinct and coherent group by 
virtue of their elegant window-frames and by the faa that the windows in different tiers 
are interconnected; so that for the fint time in its history the Roman palace shows a 
primarily vertical accentuation accomplished not by the solid element of the orders but 
by the lights. 

There cannot be any doubt that the rocaille decoration which one finds in Northern 
luly rather than Rome derives from France, whence the Rococo conquered Europe. 
Yet it would be wrong to believe that France had an important formative influence on 
the style as a whole. The Italian Rococo has many facets and cannot be summed up by an 
easy formula; but far from being foreign transplantations, all the major works of the 
style, such as the Spanish Stairs in Rome or Vittone’s churches in Piedmont, are firmly 
grotmded in the Italian tradition and have little in common with French buildings of 
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the period. It it not so strange, however, that it was the odier, the classical current that 
often took its cue from France; for French classicism, filtered through a process of strin- 
gent rationalization, gave the world the models of stately imperial architecture. And 
from Juvarra's Palazzo Madama in Turin to Vanvitelli’s palace at Caserta the French 
note makes itself strongly felt. 

It was also in France that two theoretical concepts, Italian in origin, were taken up and 
developed which, when handed back to Italy, became instrumental in undermining the 
relative freedom of both the Late Baroque Classicism and the Italian Rococo. One of these, 
proportion in ardiitecture, which had always fascinated the Italians, was turned into an 
academic subject during the seventeenth century by Frenchmen like M. Durand and 
F. Blondel.* When in the course of the eighteen^ century it was taken up again by the 
Italians Derizet (a Frenchman by birth), Ricciolini, Galiani, F. M. Preti, G. 
Bertotti-Scamozzi, and others, it had the stereotyped rigidity given to it by the French. 
Canonical proportions can, of course, be applied only where divisions are emphatic, 
unambiguous, and easily readable - in a word, in a rational, i.e. classical architectural 
system. The age of reason was dawning, and to it also belongs the second concept in 
question. The Frenchman de Cordemoy (1651-1722) had first preached in his Nouveau 
Traixi of 1706 that truth and simplicity must dictate an architect's approach to his subject 
and that the purpose of a building must be expressed in all clarity by its architecture - in- 
tellectual requirements behind which one can sense the rational concept of a *fiinctioiiaI’ 
architecture.^ Antique in origin, the principle of the correspondence between the pur- 
pose of a building and the character of its architecture had always been a cornerstone of 
Italian architectural theory; nothing else is adumbrated by the demand of 'decorum'. 
But now, interpreted as simplicity and naturalness, the concept had implidtiy a strong 
anti-Baroque and anti-Rococo bias. The new ideas found a determmed advocate in the 
Venetian Padre Carlo Lodoli (1690-1 761) ; * he in turn prepared the ground not only for 
the influential works of the French Abb6 Laugier but also for the neo-classical philo- 
sophy of Francesco Milizia, who, by describing Borromini's foUowcrs as 'a delirious 
sect’, determined the pattern of thought for more than a hundred years. 

It is probably correct to link the early return of Venetian architects to classical prin- 
ciples widi the activity of the prophet of rationalism in their midst. This helps to explain 
what would otherwise look like a strange paradox. Venice, where in the cighteendi 
century gaiety had a permanent home, the edty of festivals and carnivals as well as of 
polite society, the only Italian centre where the feminine element dominated - Venice 
seemed predlestined for a broad Rococo culture, and her painters fulfil our expectations. 
But in cemtrast to most other Italian cities, Venice had no Rococo architectUK. In die 
privacy of the palace, however, the Venetians admitted Rococo decoration. It is there 
that one finds rocaille ornament of a daintiness and delicacy probably without parallel 
in Italy.’ 

It is in keeping with the political constellation that, next to Rome, the two Italian 
kingdoms, Naples in the South and Sardinia in the North, absorbed most of the 
great architects of the period and offered them tasks worthy of dieir skill While we 
can, therefore, discuss summarily the rest of Italy, these three centres require a closer 
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inspection. By £ir the most interesting architectural events, however, took place in die 
Piedmontese realm of the Kings of Sardinia, and it is for diis reason that a special chapter 
will be devoted to architecture in Piedmont. 


Rome 

Carlo Fontana {1634-1714) 

Carlo Fontana, bom in 1634 near Como, in Rome before 1655, was the man on whose 
shoulders fell the mantle of the great High Baroque architects. He began his career in the 
later 1650s as an architectural draughtsman and clerk of works to Cortona, Rainaldi, and 
Bernini. We have often come across his name in these pages. His suave and genial man- 
ners and his easy talent made him an ideal collaborator, and one soon finds him playing 
the role of mediator between the masters whom he served. Bernini employed him for 
about ten years on many of his major underukings, and it was he who had the strongest 
formative influence on Fontana’s style. Before 1665 he came into his own with the in- 
teresting litde church of S. Biagio in CampiteUi (originally at the foot of the Capitol 
but now reassembled on Piazza Capizucchi). His manner is fully formed in the facade 
of S. Marcello al Corso (1682-3 ; Plate 13 8a), probably his most successful work, which 
impressed the younger generation of architects very much. This facade must be re- 
garded as a milestone on the way to Late Baroque Classicism; it is, in fact, separated by 
a deep gulf from the great High Baroque facades, despite the use of such devices as the 
concave curvature and the illusionist niche of the upper tier. Here everything is un- 
equivocal, proper, easily readable. Like Mademo at the beginning of the century, Fon- 
tana works again with wall projections dividing the whole front into single bays framed 
by orders. But by contrast to ^^demo, every member of the order has its precise com- 
plement (thus a full pilaster appears at the inside of each outer bay below, behind the 
column, corresponding to the pilaster at the comer), and this is one of the reasons why 
the fa9ade is essentially static in spite of the acounulation of columns in the centre. By 
contrast to Mademo, too, the wall projection corresponds exactly to the diameter of the 
columns, so that the encased column forms an isolated motif, clearly separated from the 
double columns of the central bay. The aedicule framing this bay is, as it were, easily de- 
tachable, and behind the pairs of free-standing columns are double pilasters which have 
their precise counterpart in the upper tier. Thus the orders in both tiers repeat, which 
is, however, obscured by the screening aedicule. It is precisely the 'deuchability* of the 
aedicule modf that gives its supentructure -< the broken pediment with the empty 
frame between the segments - its scenic quality. The principle here employed corre- 
sponds to that of theatrical wings which are equally unconnected, a principle, as we have 
noted before (p. 194), that is foreign to Roman High Baroque structures but inherent in 
Late Baroque Classicism. Essentially different both from the Early and the High Baroque, 
the conception of the facade of S. Marcello provides a key to Fontana’s architecture as 
well as to many other Late Baroque classicist buildings. 
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A study of Fontana's largest ecclesiastical ensemble, the Jesuit church and college at 
Loyola in Spain, reveals the limitations of his talent The layout as a whole in the wide 
hilly landscape is impressive enough; but the church, designed over a circular plan with 
ambulatory (p. 195), lacks the finesse of Longhena's Salute, among others, because 
the shape of the pillars is determined by the radii of the circle, which makes trapezoid 
units in the ambulatory unavoidable.^^ In many respects the design echoes current Ro- 
man conceptions; the high drum derives from Aat of S. Maria de' Miracoli on the Piazza 
del Popolo,^ while the facade is a classicizing adaptation of Rainaldi's unexecuted plan 
of 1662 for S. Maria in Campitelli. Other features, besides the idea of the ambulatory, 
point to a study of S. Maria della Salute. Even if Fontana cannot be made responsible 
for the details, this gathering together of diverse ideas into a design of dubious merit is 
characteristic for the leading master of the new era. 

Apart from some undistinguished palaces, he built many chapels in Roman churches, 
of which the Cappella Ginetd in S. Andrea della Valle (1671), the CappcUa Cib6 in 
S. Maria del Popolo (1683-7), the Baptismal Chapel in St Peter's (1692-8), and the Cap- 
pella Albani in S. Sebastiano (1705) may be mentioned. In these smaller works, which 
hark back to the rich polychrome tradition of the Roman High Baroque, he gave his 
best. An endless number of designs for tombs (among them those of Clement XI and 
Innocent XII), altan, fountains, festival decorations, and even statues came from his 
studio, and it is probably not too much to say that at the turn of the century there was 
hardly any major undertaking in Rome without his name attached to it. His eminence 
was publicly acknowledged by his election as Prittcipe of the Academy of St Luke in 
1686 and, again, for the eight yean 1692-1700 - a mark of esteem without precedent. 
As a town-planner he indulged in somewhat fantastic schemes on paper, such as the 
building of a large semicircular piazza in front of the Palazzo Ludovisi (later Monte- 
dtorio, which he finished with classicizing alterations of Bernini's design) or the de- 
struction of the Vatican Borghi, finally carried out in Mussolini's Rome. A second, less 
ambitious project for the completion of the Piazza of St Peter’s (Figure 23) elaborates 
Bernini’s idea of erecting a clock-tower outside the main oval, set back into the Piazza 
Rusticucci. But in contrast to Bernini's decision to make this building part and parcel of 
the Piazza (p. 128), Fontana intended to remove it so far from the oval that die beholder, 
on entering the ‘forecourt’, would have seen the main area as a separate entity. The 
near and far ends of the arms of the colonnades, moreover, would have appeared in his 
field of vision like isolated wings on a stage - a model example of how, by seemingly 
slight changes, a dynamic High Baroque structure could be transformed into a sceno- 
graphic Late Baroque work.^* Theatrical in a different sense would have been Fontana’s 
planned transformation of the Colosseum into a forum for a centralized church. A tell- 
ing symbol of the supersession of the crumbled pagan world by Christianity, the ancient 
ruins would have formed sombre wings to the centre of the stage on which the house of 
God was to stand. 

As an engineer, Fontana was concerned with the regulation and maintenance of 
water-ways a n d pipe-lines and, above all, with an investigation into the security of die 
dome of St Peter’s. He supported many of his schemes and enterprises with erudite and 
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lavidily produced publications, of whidi the Tmplum Vaticanum of 1694 must be given 
pride of place. Numberless dravnngs and many hundred pages of manuscript survive 
as a monument to his indefatigable industry.^^ It was diis man, methodical and am* 
bitious and without the genius of the great masters of the earlier generation, who 
brought about in Rome the turn to a classicizing, bookish, and academic manner in 
architecture. Nevertheless his influence was enormous, and such difiinrent masters as 
Juvarra in Italy, Poppelmann in Germany, and James Gibbs in England looked up to him 
with veneration. 

Even at the time when Carlo Fontana was the undisputed arbiter of taste in Rome, the 
spirit of adventure was not quite extinguished. Proof of it are Antonio Gherardi’s (1644- 
1702) Avila and Cecilia Chapels, the former in S. Maria in Trastevere built before 1686, 
the latter in S. Carlo ai Catinari dating from a few yean later (1691). Both chapels are 
daring essays in a strange type of picturesque architecture, translations of quadratura 
painting into three dimensions (Gherardi himself was also a painter), based on a close 
study of Bernini's use of light and on his experiments in unifying architecture and 
realistic sculpture. In the S. Ccdlia Chapel,** moreover, Gherardi fell back upon the 
Guarinesque idea of the truncated dome through which one looks into another differ- 
ently shaped and brilliantly lit space. It is the variety and quantity of motifs, freely dis- 
tributed over the broken wall sur&ces, that stamp the chapel as a work of the Late 
Baroque. 

The Eighteenth Century 

Carlo Fontana had a large number of pupils and collaboraton, most of whom can safely 
be left unrecorded. Mention may be made of bis son Francesco (1668-1708), whose 
death preceded that of the father. He is the architect of the large but uninspired church of 
SS. Apostoli (1702-14). Carlo's nephew, Girolamo, designed the academic two-tower 
facade of the cathedral at Frascati (1697-1700, towen later); in spite of its traditional 
scheme it is typical for this phase of the Late Baroque by virtue of its slow rhythm and an 
accumulation of trifling moti6. Among Carlo's other pupils, three names stand out, 
that of the worthy Giovan Battista Contini (1641-1723),*’ who erected a number of 
tasteful chapels in Rome but had to find work mainly outside, e.g. at Montecassino and 
Ravenna and even in Spain (Cathedral, Saragossa); further, those of Carlo Francesco 
Bizzaccheri and Alessandro Specchi (1668-1729). The former, active between about 
1700 and 1715, the architect of the facade of S. Isidoro, would be worth a more thorough 
study; ** the latter is a better-defined personality, known to a wider public through his 
work as an engraver.** The Palazzo De Carolis (1716-22),** his largest building, some- 
what anachronistic in 1720, has been mentioned (p. 189). His name is connected with 
two more interesting enterprises: the port of the Ripetu (1704)1 formerly opposite S. 
Girolamo degli Schiavoni, and the design of the Spanish Stain. The port no longer exists 
and Francesco De Saneds superseded him as architect of the Staircase. But in these designs 
Specchi broke with the classicizing repertory of his teacher and found new sceno- 
graphic values based on an interplay of gently curved lines. Thus the pendulum began 
to swing back in a direcdon which one may associate with the name of Borromini. 
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Figure zj. CkIo Fontana: project for the completion of the Piazza of St Peter's, Rome, 1694 
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At the beginning of the eighteenth century there was a dearth of monumental archi- 
tectural tasks in Rome. While during the seventeendi century Rome had attracted the 
greatest names, it is characteristic of the early eighteenth that the real genius of the 
period, Hlippo Juvarra, left the dty in 1714, to return only on rare occasions. The whole 
first quarter of the new century was comparatively uneventful, and it looked as if die 
stagnation of the Fontana era would last for ever. But once more Rome recovered to 
sudi an extent that she seemed to reconquer her leading position. For twenty years, be- 
tween about 1725 and 1745, talents as well as works of sublime beauty crowded there. 
A chronological list of the more important structures of the period may prove it: 

1723 Francesco dc Sanctis: facade of SS. Trinid de' Pellegrini 

1723-5 De Sanctis: the Spanish Staircase (Plate 139 and Figure 25) 

172$-6 Filippo Raguzzini: Hospital and Church of S. GaUicano 

1727- 8 Raguzzini: Piazza S. Ignazio (Figure 24) 

1728- 52 Girolamo Tcodoli: SS. Pietro e Marcellino 

1731- 4 Gabriele Valvassori: Palazzo Doria-Pamphili, wing towards the 

Corso (Plate 13 8 b) 

1732- 7 Ferdinando Fuga: Palazzo della Consulta (Plate 140A) 

1732-7 Fuga: Chiesa dcU'Orazione e Mortc, Via Giulia 

1732-5 Alessandro Gahlci: Cappella Corsini, S. Giovanni in Latecano 

1732- 62 Nicola Salvi: Fontana Trevi. After Salvi's death in 1751 finished 

by Giuseppe Pannini (Plate 164) 

1733- 6 Galilei: facade of S. Giovanni in Laterano (Plate 143) 

1733-6 Carlo dc Dominicis: SS. Cclso e Giuliano ** 

1734 Galilei: facade of S. Giovanni dc* Fiorentini 

1735 Giuseppe Sardi: facade of S. Maria Maddalena 

1736-8 Antonio Derizet: church of SS. Nome di Maria in Trajan's 

Forum “ 

1736-after 1751 Fuga: Palazzo Corsini 

1741 Manoel Rodrigues dos Santos (and Giuseppe Sardi) : SS. Th- 

nitk dc' Spagnuoli in Via Condotti 

1741 Fuga: monumental entrance to the atrium of S. Cecilia 

1741-3 Fuga: facade of S. Maria Maggiorc 

1741-4 Paolo Amcli: Palazzo Doria-Pamphili, fa9adc towards Via del 

Plebiscito 

1743 Pietro Passalacqua and Domenico Gregorini: facade and reno- 

vation of S. Croce in Gcrusalemme 

1743-63 Carlo Marchionni: Villa Albani 

The new flowering of architecture in Rome is mainly connected with the names of 
Raguzzini (e. 1680-1771),^ Valvassori (1683-1761),** Galilei (1691-1737),*^ Dc Sanctis 
(1(^3-1740), Salvi (1697-1751), and Fuga (1699-1782).** Each of the first five created 
one great masterpiece, namely the Piazza S. Ignazio, the fii9ade of the Palazzo Doria- 
Pamphili, the facade of S. Giovanni in Laterano, the Spanish Stairs, and the Fontana 
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Trevi, and only the sixth, Ftiga, die most pro- 
fuse talent of the group, secured a numba of 
fint-rate commissions for himself. 

Our list opens with two major works of the 
Roman Rococo, the Spanish Stairs and the Piazza 
S. Ignazio - the one grand, imposing, fabulous 
in scale, aristocratic incharaaer, comparable to 
the breathtaking fireworks of the Baroque age; 
the other intimate, small in size, and with its 
simple middle-class dwelling-houses typical of 
the rising bourgeois civilization. Also, in the 
urban setting these works belong to diametric- 
ally opposed tradidons. The Spanish Staircase ^ 
is in the hnc of succession from Sixtus V*s great 
town-planning schemes focused on long straight avenues and charaaerisdc viewpoints. 
For seventeenth-century Roman architects the town-planner's ruler had far less attraction. 
But influenced by Carlo Fontana, the early eighteenth century was again smitten with 
the concept of long perspectives, to which the French of the seventeenth century had so 
enthusiastically responded. A comprehensive vision unites now the whole area from the 
Tiber to the Trinitk de* Monti, and although Specchi's port (unfortunately no longer ex- 
isting) and De Sanctis's staircase arc not on the same axis, they look on old town-plans 
(e.g. that by G. B. Nolli of 1748) like the overture and the finale of a vast scheme: ex- 
aedy equidistant from the litde piazza, a 'nodal point* widemng out on the main artery, 
the Corso, they lie at the far ends of straight, narrow streets which cut the Corso at 
similar angles. 

While the Spanish Staircase is composed for the far as well as the near view * die 
more one approaches it the richer and the more captivating are the scenic eftets - the 
enclosed Piazza S. Ignazio only offers the near view, and on entering it an act of in* 
stantancous perception rather dian of progressive revelation determines the beholder’s 
mood. The Roman masters of the seventeenth century preferred the enclosed court-like 
piazza to a wide perspective and exploited fully the psychological momeii^ of dazding 
fascination which is always experienced at the unexpected physical closeness of monn- 
mcntal architecture. Raguzzini’s Piazza is in this tradition. But he performed an interest- 
ing volte-face, for, in contrast to the square of S. Maria della Pace, it is now the dwell- 
ing houses, arranged like wings on a stage - and not the (older) church faqide - that form 
the scenic focus. 

What unites the conceptions of die Spanish Staircase and the Piazza S. IgjUaao is the 
elegance of the curvilinear design, and Ac same spirit may also be found in die playfid 
movement of the window pediments, the balconies and balusters of Valvassori’s facade 
of the Palazzo Doria-Pamphili. Works like the facade of S. Maria Maddalena or the 
Fontana Trevi are in a somewhat different category. In spite of its flourishing rocaille 
decoration, the former is structurally rather conventional; it contains, however, dis- 
tinedy Borrominesque motifs, above all, the dominating central niche, so close to diat 
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of the Villa Falconieri at Frascati. The Fontana Trevi is not widiout marginal Rococo 
features such as die large rpcaille shell of Neptune, but Salvi*s architecture is remarkably 
dassical.^^ Taking up an idea of Pietro da Cortona, who had fint thought of combining 
palace front and fountain (p. 162). Salvi had the courage and vision to wed the classical 
triumphal arch with its allegorical and mythological figures to the palace firont. It was 
he, too, vdio filled the larger part of the square widi natural rock formations bathed by 
the gushing waters of the fountain. The Rococo features in the Fontana Trevi are entirely 
subordinated to a strong Late Baroque classical design that is as far from Fontana’s 
formalization of Bernini’s manner as it is from the puristic approach of Neo-dassidsm. 

Ihe yean 173 1-3 are the most varied and exciting in the history of Rome’s eighteenth- 
century architecture. To them belongs the peak of the regeneration after the Fontana 
period. Next to Valvassori's Palazzo Doria-Pamphili and Salvi's Fontana Trevi, Fuga’s 
Palazzo della Consulta was rising in these yean. Based on the simple rhythm of light 
frames and darker panels, this palace contains a superabtmdance of individual motifs, 
which to a certain extent are elegant re-interpretations of Michelangelo’s Mannerism. 
Fuga’s easy virtuosity resulted at this early phase of his career in an extremely refined style 
with a note of Tuscan sophistication, so different from Valvassori’s deft brilliance and 
Salvi’s sense for Roman grandeur. To the same moment belongs Galilei’s reticent X 3 ip- 
pella Corsini, a balanced Greek-cross design articulated by a uniform Corinthian order 
crowned by a simple hemispherical dome with classical coffers. Severely classical when 
compared to the other works of these years, the chapel is still far from real Neo-dassi- 
dsm, mainly on account of the sculptural decoration (p. 291) and the subtle colour 
symphony of its marbles with pale violets and mottled greens prevailing. The year 
1732 also saw the most notable architectural event of the period, namely Galild’s vic- 
tory in the competition for the facade of S. Giovanni in Laterano arranged by Pope 
Clement XII. 

Never before in the history of architecture had there been such a mammoth com- 
petition.^ Twenty-three architects, a number of them non-Romans, took part. The jury 
under the chairmanship of Sebastiano Conca, president of the Academy, was entirely 
composed of academidans, and the intrigues were fabulous. Nevertheless, it was an his- 
toric event that Galild’s model was chosen. It meant the offidal placet to a severely dassi- 
cal design at a time when the prevalent taste was non-classical. But a good deal that is 
less than half-truth has been said about Galild’s work. Critics usually believe that it re- 
veab the impact of English Palladianism. It is true that Galild had spent five yean in 
England (1714-19) before he returned to his native Florence. Although at the time of his 
departure from London hardly any Nco-Palladian building had gone up,” the facade 
of S. Giovanni shows a family likeness to certain projects by the aged Sir Christopher 
^ Wren. In actual faa, however, the facade is firmly rooted ia the Roman tradition, com- 
bining, among others, features from Mademo’s facade of St Peter’s (Plates 142 and 
143) and Michelangelo’s Capitoline palaces; features, inddentally, which belonged to 
the repertory of all Italian architects of die period and were usually incorporated into the 
highest class of monumental design. Urns some of Galild’s competitors worked with 
the same vocabulary. What distinguishes his facade from its great model, the fil^gde of 
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St Peter's, is not only its essentially sudc structure, achieved by a process similar to tbal 
described in the case of Fontana's S. MarceUo,<^but also the new relationship between 
open and closed parts. Here the whole front ia practically opened up so that the cbiaio- 
scuro becomes most important; it helps define the orden and entaUatiires sharply. Hie 
effect of classical discipline and precision is partly due to this pktoiU device whidi is 
an element of Late Baroque Cl^dsm rather than of Nco-classtdsm. In his ffieade of 
S. Maria Maggiore, Fuga used exactly the same compositional characteristks. Add to all 
this Galilei’s magnificent sense of scale, so similar to Mademo’s in the faeade of St 
Peter’s and mudi superior to any of his competitors, further the crowning of the facade 
with the traditional Baroque figures and the freak design of the central pedesSil with the 
blessing figure of Christ > and it must be admitted that we have before us a severe work 
of Late Baroque Classicism that is intrinsically less revolutionary than art historians 
want to make it. 

Once the facade was standing (1736), the impetus of the Roman Rococo was almost 
broken as far as monumental structures were concerned. After Gahlci's death in 1737, 
Fuga's predominant position was never challenged, and that alone spelled a development 
along Late Baroque classicist lines. Moreover, die vigour of Ins early manner slowly 
faded into a somewhat monotonous form of classicism. 1 do not mean his felicitous 
design of the facade of S. Maria Maggiore; but for this aspect one may compare 
S. Maria della Morte with his design for $. Apollinare or the Palazzo della Consulta widi 
the Palazzo Cenci Bolognetti (e. 1745 ; sec p. 348, Note 81) and with the long, rather dry 
front of the Palazzo Conini. In the coffee house m the Gardens of the Quinnal (1741-4) 
his puristic classicism was already firmly established, but far from beuig Neo-classical, 
this style was mainly modelled on late Cinquecento examples. In 1651 Fuga left Rome 
for Naples - an indication how the wind was blowing - and it was there that he prac- 
tised during the last decades of his life. In 1752 he began the enormous Albergo dc* Po- 
veri (length of the facade c. 1000 feet) and in 1779 the even larger Granary (destroyed). 
Shortly before his death he designed the Chiesa dd Gcrolamini (1780), which shows 
that up to a point he remained faithful to the Late Baroque tradition long after the rise 
of Neo-classidsm. 

With Fuga's departure from Rome the brief and brilliant flowermg of Roman eight- 
eenth-century architecture was to all intents and purposes over. Ndthcr Marchionni's 
Villa Albani with its impressive Late Baroque layout nor Piranesi's few picturesque es- 
says in architecture ^ could retrieve the situation. Contrary to what is usually said, the 
Late Baroque lingered on in Rome until the days of the great Valadier (i762r-i839), 
whose work belongs mainly to the nineteenth century. 


Northern Italy and Florence 

Longhena's activity in V enice was not in vain. Although he had no successor of the high- 
est rank, architects vacillated for a time between the ebullient plasticity and chiaroscuro 
of his manner and the linear classicism of ScamozzL Hiis is apparent in the work of 
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CHuseppe Sardi (r. 1630-99}, Akssandro Tremignon, and the younger Domenico Rosd 
(1678-1742). They may turn Longhena^a High Baroque sense for stmetare into typically 
Late Baroque diffined and*ilickering pictorial effects, fiar which only Trem^kou'i 
torions fa^de of S. Moise need be mcndigaied.^^ Rossi, in particular, who bidlt the riddy 
decorated Baroque Chsesa dei Gesuiti (1715-29)/^ prepares in the Palazzo Comer della 
Regina (begun 1724) die return to a cLbsical architecture. The real master of transitioil 
from one manner to the other is AndreaTirah {c. i66o-'i737). Althoughhedesignediniidjjlu 
die Late Baroque chapel of S. Domenico in SS. Giovanni c Paolo and the profuse Vahea ' 
monument in the same church (finished 1708)/’ he turned his back on the Baroque tra^' 
dhion in die fa^des of S. Vitale and S. Nicolo da Tolendno (Plate 1442). The fint, 
erected in 1700, is an extraordinary academic regression to Palladio; the second, with its 
Vitnivian portico of composite columns, resuscitates classical antiquity itself. 

More important than Tirali and probably the greatest Venetian architca of the fint 
half of the eighteenth century is Giorgio Massari (r. 1686-1766).^ His masterpiece, the 
Chiesa dei Gesuati (1725-36; Plate 144B), has a powerful temple facade derived from the 
central portion of Palladio's S. Giorgio Maggiore, and the interior too is indebted to the 
same church, a debt hardly obscured by the typically eighteenth-century features. 
Massari's finest domestic work is the majestic Palazzo Grassi-Stucky (1705-45); its stair- 
case hall with die frescoes by Alessandro Longhi (?) is the grandest in Venice. But the 
facade, which remains faithful to the characteristics of the Venedan palazzo type, is 
almost as sober and flat as Scamozzi's (Plate 140B). 

It will be nodeed that, in contrast to the course of Venedan painting, Venedan archi- 
tecture of the eighteenth century lived to a large extent on its tradidon,^’ and this is abo 
true for its last great praeddoner, Giovanni Antonio Scalfarotto (c. 1700-64), the ardd- 
tect of SS. Simeone e Giuda (also called S. Simeonc Piccolo, 1718-38; Plate 145A, 
Figure 26). This church, which greets every visitor to Venice on his arrival, is clearly based 
on the Pantheon. But above the classical pordco, to which one ascends over a staircase 
modelled on ancient temples, rises a sdlted Byzantuie-Vcnedan dome. The intenor some- 
what varies the Pantheon modfs. There is, however, one decisive change: the con- 
gregational room opens into a domed unit with semicircular apses, a formula derived 
via die Salute from Palladio. This blending of the Pantheon with Byzandum and Palladio 
is what one would expect to fmd in eighteenth-century Venice, and that it really hap- 
pened is almost too good to be true.^ 

The analysis just made has shown that Scalfarotto did not yet take the definite step 
across the Neo-classical barrier. It was only with his pupils Matteo Lucchesi (1705-76) 
and Tommaso Temanza (1705-89) and the latter s pupil G. Antonio Selva (i75)*‘lt6l9) 
that Venedan architecture became a branch of the general European movement. In 
S. Maria Maddalcna (1748), Temanza, the friend ofMilizia, produced a corrected version 
of his teacher's and uncle's design of SS. Simeone c Giuda : it spelled an uncompromising 
return to classical standards. 

In Vicenza Antonio Pizz6caro, Carlo Borella, and othen kept Setmoni’s cJassicism 
alive throughout the seventeenth century.^^ The ei^teentfa century witnened a qplendid 
Palladian revival to whidi, above all, Francesco Muttoni (1668-1747) contributed with 
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such sensitive works as the Biblioteca Bcitoliana (1703) snd which ran its course with 
the Pahadio scholar and architect Ottavio Bertotd-Scaniozzi (i7i$HK)) and Count Ot- 
tone Calderari (1730-1803).^ 




SO It n 0 KMIRS 

Figure 26. Giovanni Antonio Scalfarotto: Vciucc, SS. Simconc c Giuda, 
1718-38. Section and plan 


A word must be added about the villas of the terra ferma,^ Most of the villas of the 
Venetian hinterland, numbering at least a thousand, were built in die ei^tcenth century, 
and although their variety is immense, certain common features can be found. The 
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splendid Pa l ladia n tradition of the aristocratic villa JXantka had, of course, an indelible 
influence, and even in the pearl of the Settecento villas, the imposing pile of the Villa 
Pisani at Stra Pl^^ I 41 b), the Palladian substance is not obscured by Baroque 

grandeur. A second type, no less important than the first, derives fi-om the Venetian 
palace as regards spatial organization as well as the, typically Venetian grouping of the 
windows in the facade. The simple house which Tiepolo built for himself at Zianigo 
may be mentioned as an example. This type of house also illustrates the middle-class 
aspect of eighteenth-century civilization, the primary reason for the enormous growth 



in the number of villas at the time. There arc infinite transitions to the pnncely villas, 
which vie in magnificence though not in architectural style with Versailles, such as the 
Villa Manin at Passariano (1738) and the Villa Pisani, which has been mentioned.*® The 
latter, built to a design by Francesco Maria Preti, possesses in its rich pamterly decoration 
- traditional since Palladio's day - a veritable museum of the Venetian school, a 
pageantry which culmmatcs in Tiepolo's Glory of the Pisani Family painted on the ceiling 
of the great hall. 

Bologna had at least two Late Baroque architects of distinction, Carlo Francesco Dotd 
(f. 1670-1759) *> and Alfonso Torreggiam. Dotti's masterpiece is the Sanctuary of the 
Madonna di S. Luca, on a hill high above die city (17^3-57; Figure 27). The Baroque 
age was fond of such sanctuaries. As widely visible symbols, they dominate die land- 
scape: they suggest nature's infinitude controlled by men in the service of God. The 
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architect's task was made partkt^imcuk since he had not only to rnubte grwd 

forms of nature herself by aeacmg aadnsng silhouette tor the vkw mm afir, out baa 
also to attract those who would ascend the hill of the sancttiary. This dual ^blcm was 
solved by Dotd in a masterly way. A homogeneous elhpdcaJ shape, encasing a Greek- 
cross drs»gn, is crowned by the dome - an c&ctivc combination of simple geometrical 
forms to be seen from a ^stance. For the near view he placed before the approach 
to the church a varied, richly articulated, and undulating building, reminiscent of the 
work of the eightccnth-ccntury Bolognese quadraturistL Less interesting is the inter- 
ior. where Dotti followed Cortona’s SS. Martina c Luca. But the changes are even 
more telling than the analogies. Dotti conventionalized Cortona’s dynamic motifs, 
returned to traditional conceptions (e.g. in the form of the drum), emphasized the ver- 
tical tendencies, and, by reducing the transverse arms to deep elliptical chapels, gave 
the building a distinct axial direction. The attached sanctiur)\ into which one looks 
from the congregational room, owes not a little to Rainaldi’s S. Maria in Campi- 
tclli. Thus adapted to new conditions, the Roman prototypes reuin their formative 
influence. 

Alfonso Torreggiani (d. 1764), the architect of the charming Oratory of St Philip 
Net! (1730, partly destroyed during the war), led Bolognese architecture close to a Ro- 
coco phase. This is also apparent in his facade of the Palazzo Montanari (formerly Aldro- 
vandi, 1744-52), which represents the nearest approach at Bologna to Valvassori’s 
style in Rome. Like G. B. Piacentini (suircase, Palazzo di Giusdzia, 1695 ; Plate 146A) ** 
and Francesco Maria Angelini (1680-1731; staircases. Palazzo Montanari and Casa Zuc- 
chini) before him. he was a master of grand scenic staircases. He executed that of the 
Palazzo Davia-Bargellini, designed by Dotti in 1720 - the impressive stuccoes arc by G. 
Borelli - and later those of the Palazzi Malvczzi-Dc Medici (1725) and the Licco Musi- 
cale (1752). where the ornament has a particularly light touch. The tradition of this type 
of monumental staircase was continued at Bologna right to the end of the century, 
mainly by Dotti's pupil Francesco Tadolini (1723-1805).” and in other cities near 
Bologna not a few splendid examples may also be found.’* A climax is reached in the 
largest and most complex of all, that of the Palazzo Dati at Cremona (Plate 146B. Figure 
28), attributed to the otherwise unknown architect Antonio Arrighi (1769). Bologna 
also possesses in Antonio Bibiena’s elegant Teatro Comunalc (1756-63) one of the finest 
Baroque theatres in Italy.” 

Lombardy was comparatively unproductive during this period. In Milan, after the 
building boom of the Borromco and post-Borromeo era, church building declined. 
Next to Bartolomeo Bolli’s (d. 1761) Palazzo Litta (p. 369) with Carlo Giuseppe Merlins 
impressive staircase, only Giovanni Ruggeri’s (d. c. 1745) Palazzo Cusani nc^ be men- 
tioned. Both palaces are very large in size but not as similar as they arc usually believed 
to be: Ruggeri, the Roman, is much more reticent than the Milanese BoUi.” Like die 
latter, Marco Bianchi favoured the Rococo in his almost identical facade designs of 
S. Francesco di Paola (1728) and S. Pietro Cclestino (1735). With Vanvitclli's pupil 
Giuseppe Piermarini (1734-1808), the builder of the Scala (1776-9). the period of true 
Neo-classidsm opens at Milan. 
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Genoa, by contrast, harboun Late Batoqiiei» 4 MltM quantity and quality. 

But, surprisingly, it still remains almost a sevenceendi-cexitury 

palaces, sucb as the monumental Palazzo Rossti (ttiyi-y) built by Pier Antonio Cor- 
radi for the brothers Brignole Sale, are well known.*^ the eig^steendi century has at- 
tracted little attention. Who knows the names of Antonio Rioca (r. i 088 -c. 1748), the 
architect of S. Torpete (1730-1); of Andrea Orsolino. ndio built the majestic Ospedale 
di Pammatone (175^0} ; of Gregono Petondi, to whose genius we owe the present 
Via Cairolo and the rebuilding of the Palazzo Balbi with its scenographic staircase, in 
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Figure 28. Antonio Amghi Cremona, PaJazzo Dan, 1769. Plan 

the same street (1780); of Andrea Taghafichi (p. «i), who erected superb villas in the 
vicinity of Genoa? llie city is nch m Late Baroque churches, among which the de- 
lightful Oratorio di S. Filippo Nen may be singM out, and typically eighteenth-cen- 
tury palace designs, usually anonymous, abound (e.g. the palace at Piazza Scuok Pie 10}. 
But Genoa’s main glory are the interior decorations. The relationship of the Genoese 
nobility to Paris was particularly close, and French Rococo designs are therefore com- 
mon.^ Side by side with this foreign import, however, developed an autonomous 
Genoese Rococo, dazzling, ebullient, and masculine. The most splendid example of this 
manner is the gallery in the Palazzo Cataldi (now Camera di Commerdo, Via Gatk 
baldi) designed by Lorenzo De Ferrari, surely one of the most sublime creations of the 
entire eighteenth century.’^ 
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Equally autonomous is the development of the Genoese villa. The layout of the Villa 
Gavotd at Albissola, built in 1744 for Francesco Maria della Rovere, Genoa's last Doge, 
has few equals: terraces, grand undulating staircases, and water combine to wed the 
house to the landscape. Staircases and terraces extend from the house into the hilly 
landscape like enormous tentacles. Man's work ennobles the landscape widiout subdu- 
ing it; this is as far from the French method of making the landscape subservient to the 
will of man as it is firom the 'natural' English landscape garden which came into its own 
at precisely this moment. 

Florence has some typically Late Baroque chapels built by Foggini and decorated by 
him and his school (p. 296). Among the late palaces that of Scipione Capponi and the 
Palazzo Corsini deserve special mention. The former, erected in 1705 by Ferdinando 
Ruggieri (d. 1741), possibly from a design by Carlo Fontana, is a reticent and noble 
building with a very long front. The large, airy staircase hall is placed, according to tra- 
dition, in one wing far away from the entrance. This disposition is as antiquated as the 
staircase itself with its four flights ascending along the walls (thereby forming a well). 
How different arc the imaginative staircase designs in the cities of the Po valley! The 
extensive, sober mass of the Palazzo Corsini, designed by Pier Francesco Silvani (p. 372) 
for Marchesc Filippo Corsini (d. 1706), may not appear very attractive, but the interior 
contains Antonio Maria Ferri's (d. 1716) masterpieces.^ The monumaiul staircase 
(c. 1690), richly decorated with stuccoes by Giovanni Passardi in the manner of Raggi, is 
revolutionary for Fjorcncc; yet it is a clever adaptation of the new Bolognese type ratlier 
than the work of an independent talent. Equally unorthodox for Florence is the gran 
salane with its canopies formed of heavy coupled columns and, above them, the undu- 
lating entablature and gallery encompassing the entire hall. Once again Fem's inugina- 
tion was fured by foreign examples, this time by such Roman works as Borromim's nave 
of S. Giovanni in Latcrano. 

The only major Scttecento structure in Florence is the impressive front of S. Firenze. 
Ruggieri executed the facade to the Chiesa Nuova (on the left-hand side) in 1715.** 
Zanobi Filippo del Rossi (1724-98), who had studied with Vanvitclli and Fuga, copied 
this front between 1772 and 1775 for the Oratory on the right-hand side and united tlie 
two facades by the palace-like elevation of the convent. The design of this remarkable 
front is to a certain extent still tied to Mannerist precepts; thus the inverted segments of 
pediments, derived from Buontalenti, provide a conspicuous crowning feature. To the 
end the Florentines remained faithful to their anti-Baroque tradition. 


Naples and Sicily 

For no less than two hundred yean southern Italy was as a rule misgoverned by Spanish 
viceroys. At the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713, Philip V of Spain lost his south Italian do- 
minion for good, but in 1734 his son was crowned King in Palermo as Charles 111 , and 
for the next sixty-four yean until the Napoleonic era the Bourbons remained in posses- 
sion of their throne, only to return in 1816 for another uneasy forty-five yean. 
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Charles III governed his country by enli^tened despotism until 1 759, when he inherited 
the Spanish crown. It is mainly during me twenty-five years of his reign that Naples and 
Sicily saw an unprecedented flowering of the arts, and to this period belong some of the 
largest architectural schemes ever devised in Italy. Such vast enterprises as the palaces of 
Capodimontc and Caserta. the Albergo de’ Poveri, the Granary, and the iheatre of 
S. Carlo may be recalled. 

After Fanzago's long and undisputed lead, architecture in Naples developed in two 
stages. A specifically Neapolitan group carried architectural design over into the style 
usually associated with the term *barocchctto’. The principal practitioners of this group 
were pupils of the painter Francesco Solimena, who also has some architectural works 
to his credit. Among his followers, Giambattisu Nauclerio (active 1705-37), Domenico 
Antomo Vaccaro (1681-1750). painter, sculptor, and architect, and Ferdinando Sanfelice 
(1675-1750) arc the most important. The second, later phase has a more international. 
Late Baroque classicist character; Fuga and Vanvitclli arc the architects who were re- 
sponsible for most of the monumental buildings in this maimer. 

Excepting Sanfehce, little space can be given to the first group. Solimena’s only major 
architectural work is the simple and dignified facade of S. Nicob alia Caritk (1707?). 
Otherwise, his contribution to architecture consists mainly in the design of tombs 
(Prince and Prma ss of Piombino, Chiesa dell* Ospcdaletto, 1701) and altars (high altar, 
Cappella del Tesoro, S. Gennaro, 1706) and, above all, in the influence exerdaed on his 
pupils. Nauclerio and Vaccaro may be passed over ili favour of Sanfelice, who is the 
most gifted and most prolific Neapolitan architect of the first half of die cighteendi cen- 
tury. His work, even more than that of Vaccaro, is the prease counterpart to Raguzzini's 
and Valvassori's buildings in Rome. It is spirited, hght-hcarted, unorthodox, infinitely 
imaginative, and ranges from a severe elegance to decorative profusion and richness. He 
produced with almost incredible ease, and the vasmess of his <ruure vies with that of the 
most productive architects of all time. In this as m ocher respects he recalls Juvarra; like 
the latter, he was also specially gifted as a manipulator of perishable decorations,*^ and 
his sure instinct for sccnographic effects is one of the most characteristic traits of his art. 
His work in ecclesiastical architecture began in 1701 (S. Maria dellc Periclitanti at Pontc- 
corvo), to be followed by innumerable additions, alterations, and renovations in Naples 
and smaller towns. A particular jewel is the small Chiesa delle Nunziatcllc, probably dat- 
ing from the mid 1730s, with a colourful fa^^ade which forms a splendid point de vue at 
the end of a narrow street. The simple polychrome nave with two chapels to each side 
blends perfectly with the lofty vault decorated with Francesco de Mura's grandiloquent 
fresco of the Assumption.** 

It is as the architect of domestic buildmgs that Sanfelice gives his best. One of the most 
distinguished among the long list of palaces attributed to him by the biographer of Nea- 
politan artists, De Dominici, is the Palazzo Serra Cassano (1725-6), a long structure on 
sloping ground with a front of sixteen bays. The rhythm given to the fa9ade is typical 
of Sanfelice’s free handling of the tradition. Giant pilasters over the rusticated ground 
floor frame the fint, fifth, twelfth, and sixteenth bays (with the pilasters of the fifth and 
twelfth bays over rich portals); bays 2, 3, 4, and 13, 14, 15 are evenly spaced, without 
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orden, while bays 6, 7, 8, and 9. 10, 11 are lumped together as trios with a large gap be- 
tween bays 8 and 9, that is, in the centre of the entire fi^ade. The main glory» however, of 
this and other palaces by Sanfelice is the monumental staircase, which ascends in two 
parallel flights, each of which returns, forming a complicated system of bridges in a large 
vaulted vestibule. 

Sanfehce’s ingenuity was focused on staircase designs (Plate 147A and Figure 29) ; ^ in 
this field he is without peer. It is impossible to give even the vaguest idea of the boldness, 
variety, and complexity of his designs. In the crowded conditions of Naples these stair- 
cases often seem tucked away in the most unexpected places, and this adds to their sur- 
prise effect. De Dominici gives the crown to the staircase of the palace of Bartolomeo 



Figure 29 Fcrdinatido Sanfelicc Naples, palace in Via Fona. Double suircase and plan 


Di Majo as the most 'capricious' in the whole of Naples - and there is no reason to dis- 
agree with him. This staircase ascends in convex flights inside a vestibule reminiscent of 
the plan of Borromini’s S. Carlo allc Quattro Fontane. There is nothing in the rest of 
Italy to match Sanfelice’s sccnographic staircases; in addition, central and northern Italy 
took no note of the unconventional development of staircase designs in the South. On 
the other hand, it has been pointed out that a link exists between some of Sanfehce’s and 
certain Austrian staircase designs.^ And contrary to the previous two centuries, it was 
the North that influenced Naples. Ac precisely the same time Naples and Piedmont * 
as will be shown - admit northern ideas, and this invites comment to which 1 shall turn 
in the next chapter. 

Sanfehcc and Vaccaro died in the same year, 1750. The following year the King called 
to Naples the two architects Fuga and Vanvitelh, who, at this historical moment, mmt 
have been regarded as the leading Italian masters, and it was to them that he entrusted 
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the largest architectural tasks of the eighteendi century in Naples. The two architectt 
were almost exact contemporaries, but while Fuga had passed the zenith of his creative 
power, Vanvitclli had sdU his most fertile years before him. Fuga*s activity in Naples 
has already been briefly mentioned (p. 252). It remains to give an account of Vanvitelli's 
career. 

Luigi Vanvitclli (i 70 ^>- 73 )i*’ bom in Naples, the son of the painter Caspar van Wittcl 
from Utrecht, spent his youth in Rome, first studying painting under his father. He 
emerged as an architefrt of considerable distinction during the Lateran competition, to 
which he contributed a design. His first period of mtense architectural activity coincided 
with the building boom in Rome (p. 248). Commissioned by Pope Clement XII, he 
constructed at Ancona the pentagonal utilitarian lazzaretto, the austerely classical Arco 
Clementino, began the quay and lighthouse, and erected the Gesu (i743-*5), which fore- 
shadowed the infimtcly grander late Chiesa dell’ Annunziata at Naples. In these years, 
mamly in the 1740s, he assumed the role of an itinerant architect, so common in the 
eighteenth century. He worked at Pesaro, Macerau, Perugia, and Loreto (tower, Santa 
Casa), made a design for the facade of Milan Cathedral (1745), and practised in Siena 
and agam in Rome, where the sober monastery of S. Agosdno, the rebuilding of 
Michelangelo's S. Maria degli Angeh, and, under Salvi, the Icngthcnilig of Bernini’s 
Palazzo Cingi-Odcscalchi (p. 122) arc mainly to be rccoi^ded. 

Charles 111 summoned him to Naples for the express puipose of erecting the royal 
residence at Caserta, about 20 nules north of the capital.^ In a sense Caserta is the over- 
whelmingly impressive swansong of the Italian Baroque. The scale both of the palace 
with its 1,200 rooms and of the entire byout is immense. For miles the landscape has 
been forced mto the strait-jacket of formal gardenmg - clearly Versailles has been re- 
susatated on Itahan soil. But it would be wrong to let the matter rest at that, for into the 
plannmg has gone the experience of Italian and French architects accumulated over a 
period of more than a hundred years. The palace is a high, regular block of about 600 by 
500 feet, with four large courtyards formed by a cross of wings. The Louvre, the £s- 
corial, Inigo Jones’s plans for Wliitehall Palace come to mind; we arc obviously in this 
tradition. None of these great residences, however, was designed with the same com- 
pelling logic and the same love for the absolute geometrical pattern, characteristics 
which have a long Italian ancestry and reveal, at the same ome, Vanvitelli’s rationalism 
and classicism. A similar spirit will be found in the strict organization of the elevations. 
The entire structure rises above a high ground floor treated with horizontal bands of 
sharply cut rustication. Projecting pavihons, planned to be crowned by towers in the 
French tradition and articulated by a giant order, frame each of the long fronts. Ilie 
pavilions arc balanced in the centre of the main and garden fronts by a powerful pedi- 
mented temple motif (Plate 1452). While the long wall of the principal front remains 
otherwise austere without articulating features, on the garden front the giant composite 
order is carried across the entire length, creating a long sequence of narrow bays. Apart 
firom certain national idiosyncrasies, such as the density and plasticity of forms and modfr, 
diis style was internationally in vogpie during the second half of the eighteenth century. 
It may be found not only in France (c.g. G. Gammas’ Capitole, Toulouse, 1750-3)* hut 
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also in England (e.g. Sir William Chambers's Somerset House, London, I776-B(^ and 
even in Russia (Kokorinov’s Academy of Art, Leningrad, 1765-72). 

But in one important respect Caserta is di&rcnt from all similar buildings. Va^vitelli 
had been reared in the sccnographic tradition of the Italian Late Baroque, and it was at 
Caserta that scenographic principles were carried farther than anywhere else. From the 
vestibule vistas open in several directions: courtyards appear on the diagonal axes, and. 
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Figure 30. Luigi Vativitclb: C.ucru. fonner RoyAl Palace, begun 17^2. Plan 

looking straight ahead, the visitor's eye is captivated by the vista through the immensely 
long, monumental passage which cuts right through the entire width of the structure 
(Figure 30), and extends at the far end along the main avenue into the depth of the garden. 
From the octagonal vestibule in the centre Italy's largest ceremonial staircase ascends at 
right angles. Its rather austere decoration may be fsuhioned after Versailles, but the stair- 
case hall as such and the staircase (Plate 147B) with its central flight leading to a broad land- 
ing from where two flights turn along the walls and end under a screen of three arches 
- all this has a North Italian pedigree (Bologna), which ultimately points back to Lon- 
ghena’s sccnographic staircase in S. Giorgio Maggiorc (Plate me). The staircase leads 
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into a vaulted octagonal vestibule correspcmding to that on the lower level, and from 
there doors open into the state rooms and - opposite the staircase - into the chapel, the 
similaijity of which to that of Versailles has always been pointed out.^ Once again, from 
the vestibules on both Icvck vistas open in all directions, and here Vanvitelli’s source of 
inspiration is evident beyond doubt. These vestibules, octagons with ambulatories, derive 
from Longhena*s S. Maria della Salute. Aldiough many decorative features of the in- 
terior are specifically Roman and even Borrommesque, Vanvitelli's basic approach 
spells a last great triumph for Longhena's principles. But he emulates all that went be- 
fore; for from the return flights of the staircase the beholder looks through the screen of 
arches into stage-like scenery beyond, viewing a Piranesi or Bibiena phantasmagoria in 
solid stone. The scenographic way of planning and seeing tics Vanvitelli firmly to the 
Late Baroque, and it u m this light that his classicism takes on its particular flavour. 

The principal ecclesiastical building of Vanvitelh's immensely active Neapolitan 
period is the Chiesa dell* Annunziata (1761-82). Its concave facade in two tiers is ulti- 
mately dependent on Carlo Fontana's S. Marcello, and the scenographic interior with 
its scN'crely conceived columnar motif that aicompasses the three separate units of the 
church ukes its cue from Rainaldi's S. Maria m Campitclli.'^® Among Vanvitelli's re- 
maining works may be mentioned the Foro Carolmo (now Piazza Dante, 1757--63). The 
large scgmcnul palazzo front articulated by a giant order, reminiscent of Pietro da Cor- 
tona (p. 162), is interrupted in the centre by the dominating n>otif of the niche, a late 
retrogression to the Nicchione of the Vatican Belvedere. But the slow rhythm of this 
architecture calls to mind northern counterparts, such as J. Wood the younger's Royal 
Crescent at Bath (1767-75), and the similanty - in spite of all the differences - once again 
shows to what extent Vanvitclli's style falls mto line with the international classicism of 
the period. 

Finally, attention should be drawn to VanvitcUi's uncommon ability as an architect of 
utihtarian structures. This is demonstrated not only by his cavalry banacks *al ponte di 
Maddalena* (1753-74). a work of utter simphcity and compellmg beauty (which seems 
to have had a considerable influence on Italian twentieth-ccntury architecture), but 
above all by the Acquedotto Carolmo (1752-64), the aquedurt of about 2 $ miles lengdi 
which supplies Naples with water. As regards engineering skill as well as the grandeur 
of the imposing bridges this work vies with Roman structures. More than anything 
else, such works indicate chat a new age was dawning. 

The last Neapolitan architect of the eighteenth century deserving attention is Mario 
GioSredo (1718-85). Schooled by Solimena. he begins before 1750 with worb still in 
keeping with the Neapolitan Baroque. Overshadowed by Fuga and Vanvitelli, Giof- 
fredo Im never been given his due. After 1760 he steers determinedly towards a Neo- 
classical conception of architecture. His dogmatic treatise DeW Architettura (1768), of 
which only the first volume appeared, shows this as clearly as his masterpiece, the church 
of Spirito Santo, completed in 1 774. Unlike VanvitcUi, Gioffredo breaks here for the first 
time with die polychrome Neapolitan tradition. Moreover, the walls of the nave with 
the even, raiorous rhythm of the colossal Corinthian order usher in a new period. And 
yet even he paid homage to a tradition wliich he despised: in the interior of the church 
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the attentive observer will discover motifs derived from S. Maria in CampitdK,' Wlule 
the large dome is» in fact, a memorial to Cortona’s dome of S. Carlo al Con6. 

* 

Litde can here be said about die charming, volatile, zpd often abstruse Apulian Baroque, 
which lias few contacts, if any, with the Neapolitan development, ^mplei of dut 
highly decorative local style, which owes more to the Phteresque and Churrigueresque 
Spanish Baroque than to Venice and Rome, may be found at Barlctu, Gravina, Man- 
duria, Oria, Gallipoli, Francavilla Fonuna, Gabtone, Nard6, and other places. But it 
has its main home in the provincial capital, Lecce. For its small size Lecce can boast an 
unequalled number of monumental structures, which form a strikingly imposing en- 
aemble.^* 

In spite of a building history extending from the mid sixteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Lecce’s Baroque conveys the impression of stylisdc harmony and uniformity* The 
reason is evident: this style is pure surface decoration, often strangely applied to local 
building conventions which, in this remote comer of Italy, had an extraordinarily long 
lease of life. What M. S. Briggs wrote in 1910 (p. 248) is still true to-day : * All that is un- 
ique in Lecce architecture may be accounted for by the combination and fusion of these 
three great elements - the new Renaissance spirit slowly percolating to the remote city, 
the unrivalled relics of the Middle Ages standing around its gates, and the long rule of 
Spain.’ 

The strange union of what would seem incompatible is particularly evident in the fa- 
cade of S. Croce (also called Chiesa dci Cclcstmi), the most impressive structure at Lecce, 
where elements of the Apulian Romanesque arc happily wedded to wildly exuberant 
Baroque decoration. At a first glance this facade appears to be uniform, but it was begun 
before 1582 by Gabriele Riccardi and finished more than sixty years later (1644) by Ce- 
sare Penna (upper tier). Again, the adjoimng monastery (now Prefettura) would seem of 
oiie piece with the church; its dates, however, he between 1659 and 1695 ^<1 ^ archi- 
tect is Giuseppe Zimbalo, who built the cathedral (1659-82), S. Agostino (1663), and 
the magnificctit fa9adc of the Chiesa del Rosario (begun 1691). Less bizarre than the 
window-frames of the monastery, but otherwise close in character, is the front of the 
Seminario, erected between 1694 and 1709 by Zimbalo’s pupil, Giuseppe Cino. The 
latter was responsible, among other works, for S. Chiara (1687-91), the facade of SS. 
Nicola e Cataldo (1716), and the Madonna del Carmine (1711); in these buildings a 
spirit closer to the international Baroque may be noticed. Before uking leave of Lecce, 
the most eccentric building may be mentioned, namely Achillc Carducci’s fii^ule of 
S. Matteo, which is covered over and over with scales. 

The Sicilian Baroque would deserve closer attention than it can here be given. Artists 
from the mainland supplied to a large extent prc-Seicento art and architecture in Sicily. 
This situation changed in the course of the seventeenth century, and for more than 150 
years most major building operations in cities large and small were carried out by Sici- 
lians, who, incidentally, were almost without exception priests. Since the eastern towns 
- Syracuse, Catania, and Messina - were devastated in the eardiquakc of 1693, it is only 
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at pidenno diat a continuous development can be followed throughout the seventeenth 
centtfty#^'^ 

Pprin^ the first half of the new century building practice was on the whole rctarda- 
taire. Witness the three-storeyed Quattro Canti at Palermo, monumental buildings on 
tlie piazza (created in analogy to the Quattro Fontane in Rome) whae the two main 
arteries of the dty intersect;^’ or the severe Arsenal (Palermo, 1630), designed by the 
Palefxnitan Mariano Smcriglio (i 561-1636), painter and architect; Giovanni Vermexio's 
block-shaped Palazzo Comunale at Syracuse (162^^36) with a portal lifted straight out 
of Vignola’s treadse;^^ or, finally Natale Masaccio’s imposing Jesuit College and church 
at Trapani (finished 1636). With Angelo luha (1628-1700), Paolo Amato (1634-1714) 
and his n amesa k e Giacomo Amato (1643-1732), Palermitan architecture entered a new. 
High Baroque phase.’’’ In 1682 Paolo Amato began S. Salvatore, the fint Sicilian church 
over a curvilinear plan. The masterpieces of the Palcrniiun Baroque arc, however, 
Gipoomo Amato's facades of the Chiesa della Picta (1689, church consecrated in 1723) 
and of S. Teresa della Kalsa (1686-1706), both with powerful orders of columns in two 
den. Giacomo lud spent more dian ten years in Rome (1673-85) where he had a share 
in the design of the monaster}^ of S. Maria Maddalcna. His work at Palermo leans 
heavily on Roman precedent, die facade of the Chiesa della Picd, for instance, follow- 
ing closely that of S. Andrea della Valle. Thus by Roman standards this bebted High 
Baroque is rather conservadve. Angelo Itaha’s masterpiece is the CappdBa del Crod- 
fisso in the cathedral of Monrcalc, executed between 1688 and 1692, with exuberant and 
colourful Hispano-Sidhan stucco decorations. They seem to be on the same level of 
intensity as the hicradc Byzantine mosaics which were possibly a source of inspiradon 
to Baroque architects and decorators.^’ 

The stage reached by Giacomo Amato was superseded by Giovaimi Biagio Amico 
from Trapani (1684-1754}, who erected important buildings ui his nadve dty as well as 
in odier provincial towns and m Palermo. Although his Late Baroque facade of S. Aima 
della Mi^cordia (Palermo) with its convex and concave curvatures 1$ superBnlly 
Borrominesque, it is addidve m conception and lacks the dynamic swe^ of similar 
Roman structures. 

The glory of dghtecnth-ccntury Palermitan architecture are the villas ih the vicinity, 
particularly at Bagheria.^ Some of them liavc extravagant plans and form part of large 
and complex byouts, such as the villa built by Tommaso Maria Napoli (1655-1725) Cor 
Francemo Ferdinando Gravina, Prinape di Palagonio (1715); the Villa Vdguameta, 
begun by the same architect in 1714; die Vilb Partanna, erected 1722-8 for Laura La 
Grua, Prindpessa di Partanna; or the viUa of the Prindpc di Cattolica (i 737 ^* * 1 ^ 
Vilb Pabgonia is notorious for the strange * baroque* whim of its bfie eigjhieealil- 
century proprietor, who had the entire place decorated with crudely carved monstiosi- 
tics - the supreme example of a pby with emblematical Baroque concetti. Goethe in his 
often-quoted description ofthc villa coined the phrase ’Palagonian paroxysm* for what 
seemed to him the epitome of aberration from good Uste.^ 

Like Naples, Palermo abounds in sccnographically effective staircases. The most 
famous of them in the Palazzo Bonagia, designed by Andrea Gigand (173 1-87), forms a 
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picturesque screen between the cortile and the garden. All the large villas can boast ex- 
travagant staircase designs of which V. Ziino has made an illuminating spidy. Once 
again, the thought of Austrian architecture is never &r from one’s mind before such 
works. For tv^ty years from 1713 to 1734. the political links between Sicily and 
Austria were close.*^ I do not find records of many Sicilian architects visiting Vienna, 
but it is known that Tommaso Maria Napoli made the joiimey twice. 

After the earthquake of 1693 the eastern part of the island saw a fabulous reconstruc- 
tion period, ^e baroque Messina in turn was to a large extent destroyed in the eardi- 
quake of ipds. Syracuse had an architect of distmedon in Pompeo Picherali (1668- 
1746), who is, however, wrongly credited with the imprcsi^e facade of the cathedral.*^ 
Magnificent structures arose in small towns such as Moihca^and Ragusa; Noto and 
Grammichclc were entirely rebuilt on new sites; Noto, in particular, with its array of 
monumental structures erected by Paolo Labisi, Rosario Gagliardi (worked 1726-70), 
and the late, neo-classicist Vincenzo Sinatra, is matched, only by Catania itself. The 
greatest figure of the reconstruction period, Giovan Battista Vaccarini (1702-68),^ 
turned Catania into one of the most fascinating eighteenth-century dties in Europe. 
Bom in Palermo, he was educated in Rome in Carlo Fontana’s studio, but, being a c 4 n- 
temporary of the Roman ’Rococo* architects, his development parallels dicirs. A pro- « 
tegd of Cardinal Ottoboni, he setded at Catania in 1730 and in the next two decades 
brought about a Sicilian Rococo by blending the Borrominesque with die local tradi- 
tion. He entirely superseded the popular churrigueresque style - diat efituive manner 
which owes so much to Spain and of which Catania has splendid examples m the 
Palazzo Biscari and the Benedictine monastery,*’ the largest in Europe, the impressive 
bulk of which dominates the town. 

The list of Vacckini's works is long and distinguished, from the facade of the cathe- 
dral (begun 1730, reminiscent of Juvarra's style), which shows an interesting play with 
the position of disorders, ‘and the powerful and extravagandy imaginative design of the 
Pajpzzo Municipale (173^ to the large Collegio Cutclli (1754), where, keeping abreast 
* *witl|^thc times, he is well on the roacf to a new classicism. His most important ecclesias- 
tical wdkk, S. Agata (begun 1735), has a facade with a deep concave recession between 
flankine convex bays - altogether an unexpected transformation of Borrominesque ideas 
and ^ol|y unorthodox m the detail. Vaccarini's manner was continued in die second 
half of the eighteenth century by the festive art of the Roman Stefimo Itcar. If his Chiesa 
Collegiata, where he combined features from Carlo Fontana’s S. Marcello with some 
from the facade of S. Maria Maddalcna, could almost have been created in Rome be- 
tween 1730 and 1740, his S. Placido, a refined and subde jewel of classicizing Rococo 
taste, has its nearest parallels in Piedmont. Thus it is in the two most distant parts of 
Italy that the resistance against the cool objectivity of the rising Neo-classicism remains 
strongest. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN PIEDMONT 


The Prelude 

The extraordinary part played by Piedmont in the art and architecture of 3 ie Seicento 
and Settecento cannot be dissociated from die country’s rapid political development. It 
began with the energetic Emanuele Filiberto, who made Turin his capital in 1563. The 
rebuilding and enlarging of the town gathered momentum under his successor Carlo 
Emanuele I (1580-1630). For about three generations building activity in Turin was 
mainly in the hands of threearchitccti in succession: Ascanio Vittorzi (1539-1615), Carlo 
di Castellamonte, and his son Amedeo (d. 1683). Turin was a Roman castnm town, and 
its chessboard layout survived the Middle Ages. Carlo Emanuele I pursued with energy 
the modernization of the whole city, first with Vittozzi and, after the latter's death, with 
Carlo Castcllamonte as his architea. Castellamonte was in charge of all building activ- 
ity when in 1620 the ceremonial foundation of the new town was laid. It was he who 
was responsible for one of the Erst coherent street-fronts in Italy (Via Roma) and for die 
entirely unified Piazza S. Carlo (1638). While Central Italian architects hardly ever aban- 
doned the individual palazzo front, the break with that old-esublished tradition in Turin 
suggests a strong French influence. Under Carlo Emanuele 11 (1638-75) Amedeo di 
Castcllamonte carried on die enlargement of the town in the direction of the River Po 
(1673).^ Next to the leading architea, Francesco Lanfiranchi showed mor^jdian ordinary 
ability in transforming Turin after the middle of die seventeenth century into a great 
Baroque city.’ Under Vittorio Amedeo U followed the third great systematization of 
the city in the direction of the Porta Susina with Juvarra in charge (begun 1716). This 
programme was extended later in the eighteenth century, and during the twendeth 
century Turin’s great Baroque tradition was continued by one of the most extensive 
town-planning schemes of modem times.’ 

TheU few remarks indicate that diere was an adventurous and vigorous spirit alive in 
seventeenth-century Turin.^ Nevertheless, what Castellamonte and Lanfinnchi had to 
offer was somewhat provincial in spite of real distinction; they skilfully combined Ro- 
man and North Italhui with French aspirations. But in 1666 Guarini appeared on the 
TurineM stage, widi consequences of the utmost importance. In fiia, in matters of aidu- 
tectust Turin became die most advanced Italian dty almost precisely at the moment 
when creative energies in Rome began to decline. Guarini’s settling in Turin opens the 
era of the extraordinary flowering of Piedmontese architecture which lasted for about 
a hundred years and is epitomized by the names of diree men of gemus: Guarini him- 
self, Juvarra, and Vittone. 


T 
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Guarino Guarini (i 6 a 4 - 43 ) 

It may be reasonably argued that Guarini's architecture odoi^ |o a late stage of the 
High Baroque and that it has certain qualities in common ^di Ar Roman aidiitecture 
of the mid seventeenth century, such as the full-blooded vigouf and the preference for 
determined articulation and for strong and effisedve colour schemes. But while nobody 
will doubt that his atjfdiitecture is nearer to that of Borromini and Cortona than to that 
of Juvarra, his aims transcend those of the Roman masten, from whom he is separated 
by a deep gulf. There is considerable justification, therefore, for discussing his work at this 
late sugc. Guarini was bom at Modena on 17 January 1624.’ In 1639 he entered the 
Order of the Theatincs and in the same year moved to Rome, where he studied 
theology, philosophy, mathematics, and architecture. At this period the interior of 
Borromini’s S. Carlino (Plate 69A) as well as the facade of the Oratory of St Philip Ncri 
(Plate 77 a) were finished, and these events were certainly not lost upon him. Back at 
Modena in 1647, he was ordained priest and soon appointed lecturer in philosophy in the 
house of his Order. During these yean he began architectural work in a modest way at 
S. Vincenzo, the church of thcTheatine Order.* When in 1655 differences arose between 
him and the ducal court, he left Modena. In 1660 he settled in Messina, teaching philo- 
sophy and mathematics. 

It was then that he began his literary career with a tragi-comedy ^ and his architectural 
career with two important buildings. While his design of the diurch of the Padri So- 
maschi was never executed, the facade of the SS. Annunziata together with the adjoin- 
ing Theadne palace were certainly built. What was standing of his work was destroyed 
in the eardiquake of isk>8 ,* but his designs are preserved in the plates in his Arthitetiura 
civik, posthumously published by Vittonc in 1737. The Annunziata facade, raised over 
a concave ground-plan, is strongly influenced by traditional Roman church facades and 
shows a distinct retrogression to Mannerist odmpositional and decorative principles. The 
church of the Padri Somaschi is more revealing; its regular hexagonal plan with am- 
bubtory is strange enough.’ Even Stranger b the elevation (Plate 148A), for the transi- 
dou from the hexagonal body of the chiuch to the zone of the dome is accomplished by 
pendendves above which b a circular comice bumpt - as one would expect - a cylin- 
drical drum. Instead of the normal drum and dome, the design shows a hybrid structure 
consbdng of a hexagon with six large windows and parabolic ribs spanned between 
them in such a way that a kind of diaphanous dome is created : drum and dome are tele- 
scoped into one and the same structural zone. The novelty of this b no less surprising 
than Guarini’s use of pendendves for the transidon of the hexagon into the rounds only 
to return to the hexagon again. Crowning die pseudo-dome b another hybrid modf, a 
proper small dmm and dome, together exaedy as high at the pseudo-dome and there- 
fore much too large as a lantern. 

Reminiscent of centralized churches of the Renaissance, the exterior b idendcal on all 
six fronts, and thb contrasts with the Roman Baroque tendency to regard the fii9ade 
as an essential manifestadon of die spadal movement and direcdon of die interior. The 
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ample use of free-stiii^g columns links the building superficially to the main current 
of Baroque architectni^ but^ superimposition of three unrclatol tiers as well at the 
carpentry-like detail aze retninifcent - at least in the engraving - of Late Mannerist 
tabemades rather iim of a church. Had Guarini stayed on at Messina, his buildings 
would probably have femained extravagant freaks. 

In 1662 he was badt at Modena, from where he soon moved to Paris. During his stay 
diere he built the Theatine diurdi, Sainte-Anne-la-Royale. and wrote an immensely 
learned mathematical-tphilosophical tome, Placita philosophica (1465), in 'which he de- 
fended, radier surprisingly at this late date, the geocentric universe against*Copemicus 
and Galilei. The diuzch (Plate 1485), not finished until 1720 with considerable changes 
and endrely destroyed in 1823,^^ was erected over a fairly normal Greek-cross plan with 
undulating facade, similar to that of S. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane. Once again Gua- 
rini’s extravagance is most apparent in the zone of the vaulting. In this case he built a 



Rgure 31. Guarino Guanni : Lisbon, 
S. Maria della Divina Providenza. Plan 


real drum above pendentives but crowtoed it by a dwarfed dome which he decorated 
with a system of interlaced double ribs. This dome is topped by a smaller truncated 
dome with lantern of traditional design, to be seen from the floor of the church thfough 
the large cxtagonal opening of the dwarfed domc.“ Externally the church rose*pagada- 
like in five den,^ and the encaseddwarfed dome with windows reminiscent of bellies 
of violins looked like a second drum above the principal one. Guarini had certainly 
studied Borromini's use of bandlike ribs for vaults (p. 145), but while die latter intro- 
duced this device in order to de together a whole structure, no such idea guided the 
former. On die contrary, each of die major units of the church strikes an entirely new 
note. Far from being a provincial 'atomizadon*, it will soon be seen that this was a de- 
liberate ardsdc principle. 

Guarini may have travelled again before setding in Turin. Although this is unre- 
corded, he may have gone to Spain and Portugual, where S. Maria della Divina Pro- 
videnza at Lisbon was erected from his design (Figure 31). Destroyed in the eardiquake 
of 1755, this important church is known only fiom the engravings of the Anhitettwa 
civik. Like St Mary of Altotdng at Prague (1679) S. Filippo at Turin, the diurch 
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has a longituclinal plan which derives from the tradidomd North Italian type diowing 
a sequence of domed units; but here the walls undulate»yid the salient points across the 
nave are no longer linked by an arch; they contain instead, in the none of the vaulting, 
windows set into lunettes. An intricate and ba£9ing combinadon of spadal shapes results 
which one cannot easily visualize or describe in simple geometrical terms. This architec- 
ture required a new kind of mathemadcs, and Guarini himself laid the foundation for it 
by devoting long passages of his treatise to conic secdons. Although diey must be re- 
garded as essential for die development of the German and Austrian Baroque, Guarini's 
longitudinal churches take up a place secondary in importance compared widi his cen- 
tralized buildings. 

When Carlo Emanucle 11 of Savoy called him to Turin, Guarini had sdll seventeen 
years to live, and in these years he erected the structures for which he is mainly fiunous. 
Apart from S. Filippo Neri, which remained unfinished, collapsed, and was finally re- 
placed by Juvarra’s church,^^ he built two great palaces, the Collegio dei Nobili (1678, 
now the Academy of Science and Art Gallery) and die Palazzo Carignano (1679), and 
three centralized churches: the Cappella della SS. Sindone, S. Lorenzo, and the sanct- 
uary La Consolata. The latter is the least interesting of these buildings and not much of 
die present structure is by Guarini. His two other ecclesiastical works, however, belong 
to the finest class of Italian Seicento architecture. 

After his arrival at Turin, Guarini was appointed architect of the Cappella della SS. 
Sindone, itself the size of a church (Plates 149, A and B, and 1 50 and Figure 32). The House 
of Savoy possessed one of the holiest relics, die Holy Shroud, which Emanucle Piliberto 
transferred from Chambery to the new capital widi the intention of having a church 
erected for it. But finally it was decided to build a large chapel at die cast end of die 

cathedral and in close conjunction with the palace. In 
1655 Carlo Emanucle II commissioned Amedeo di 
Castcllamonte, and work was begun in 1657. When 
Guarini took over, ten years later, the structure was 
standing up to the cnublaturc of the lower ticr.‘* The 
cylindrical space of the chapel was articulated by the 
regular sequence of an order of giant pilasters and, 
placed between them, a smaller order forming the so- 
called Palladio motif. According to Castellamonte's 
design, the cylindrical body of the chapel was pro- 
bably to continue into a spherical dome. Guarini dis- 
turbed this perfeedy normal design. He introduced 
the convex intrusions of three drcular vestibules into 
the main space; he entirely changed the meaning of 
the regular articulation by aeadng above die cylinder 
a zone with pendentives; and he spanned every two 
bays by a large arch, three in all, and these ‘enclosed' 
bays alternate with the *opcn' bays in which lie the 
segmental projections of the entrances. All this led to 



Figure 32. Guarino Guarini : Tunn, 
Cappella SS. Sindone, 1667-^. Plan 
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peculiar oontradicdcms. Now the giant pilaster in the centre of each large arch has no 
funcdon; he cro^mcd it with a complex ornamental modf. Hie three pendendves open 
into large circular windows, corresponding to those set into the arches. Thus, reversing 
the division into arches and pendendves, the sequence of six windows produces a regular 
rhythm. It is even more puzzling that Guarini borrowed the pendendves from the 
Greek-cross design, adapted them to three instead of four arches - an unheard-of idea - 
and used them, paradoxically, as a transidon between the circular body of the chapel 
and the circular ring of the drum. 

Guarini's name is often coupled with that of Borromini. It is, indeed, not unlikely that 
in his design of the Sindonc chapel Guarini was influenced by Borromini as regard tri- 
angular geometry, the unorthodox inserdon of the pendendve zone, and even open- 
ing up of the pendendves; but even if such influence will be admitted, it has to be em- 
phasized once again that the aims of the two architects were entirely diflerent. Borromini 
strove for the creadon of homogeneous structures which, in spite of all dieir complexi- 
des, can be *read' along the walls without encountering difficuldcs. Guarini, on the 
other hand, worked with deliberate incongruides and surprising dissonances. One zone 
of his structures contains no indicadon of what the next is going to reveal; and it is only 
safe to say that the unlikely and improbable arc going to happen. The stimuli to conflict 
and unrest which his architecture contains link it with the Mannerist tradidoo, and on 
the level of decoradon diese connexions are evident beyond any doubL He dearly re- 
turns to die doughy forms of Buontalend and his school, but he juxtaposes diese forms 
with the crystalline star-hexagons and cross-patterns of the ardics, the pendendves, and 
the pavement, and the diflerent austere, geometrical shapes placed side by side increase 
the impression of unresL^* 

The next zone above the pendendves consists of a Iiigh drum where six large arched 
openings alternate with solid pilbrs which contain Borrominesque convex tabemade 
luchcs. With this unbroken rhythm of pillar and arch the turmoil of the lower ders 
seems resolved, and one would expect a spherical dome above this drum. Yet once again 
we arc faced with an entirely unexpected feature, in (act the most extraordinary of the 
building. Segmental ribs are spanned from centre to centre of the six arches, resulting in 
a hexagon. By spanning other ribs from the centre of the first scries of ribs and by re- 
peating this method six dmes in all, a welter of thirty-six arches is created, of which three 
are always on the same verdcal axis. Since each rib has a verdcal spine (bisecting a se^ 
mental window), no less than twelve vertical divisions result, which arc dearly visible 
outside as the structural skeleton of the dome (Pbtc uqb)* 

Objeedvely, Guarini’s cone-shaped dome is not very high ; but subjectively, seen from 
the floor of the chapel, the diminudon of the ribs appears to be due to pesspecuve 
foreshortening so that the dome looks much higher than it is. This impression is sup- 
ported by the judidous use of colour. The contrast between the bbek marble and gilding 
below and the grey of the dome seems to result from the softening of tone values at 
great di^t^m cc t At ^e summit the dome opens into a twdve-cdged star, at the centre 
of which there hovers the Holy Dove strongly lit by Ac twelve oval windows of the 
lantern. 
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No less remarkable than the interior is the exterior, where again one unexpected 
feature follows another. The principal motif in the lower zone u tht ^ targe windows 
of the drum, united under an undulating comice. Above it, without transition and even 
without any intelligible reason (in any case for the beholder who does not know the 
interior), appears the exciting maze of zigzag steps, which are actually the segmental 
ribs of the dome. Finally, there is the serene horizontal modf of rings diminishing in size, 
crowned by the pagoda-like structure to ^^ch nothing corresponds inside. 

It may be noticed that a trinitarian concept pervades the whole building: witness the 
triangular geometry of the plan, the intrusion of the three satellite structures into the 
main space with their columns arranged in triads, the multiples of three in the dmm, 
dome, and lantern; further the three drcular steps and threo<storeycd ‘pagoda* of the 
exterior. The whole building therefore assumes an emblematical quality: in ever new 
geometrical realizations the all-embracing dogma of the Trinity is reasserted. 

Hardly less exciting than the Cappella della SS. Sindone is the nearby church of 
S. Lorenzo.^ Guarini began work on it in 1668: in 1679 the building was standing, but it 
was not entirely finished until 1687 (Plates 151 and 152 and Figure 33). The basic form 
of the plan is an octagon with the eight sides curving into the main space. Each of these 
sides consists of a ‘Palladio motif* with a wide open arch. For this reason it is difficult or 
even impossible to perceive the ocugon as the constituent shape of the congregational 
room. The eye is led past the arches to the real boundary of die diurch. Behind the screen 
of sixteen red marble columns are niches with statues, white before a black background 
and framed by white pilasten. Thus there exists a certain continuity of motifs along the 
boundary, but they complicate rather dian simplify an understanding of the structure; 
for so many different units and so many simibr motifi are found side by side and at odd 
angles that no coherent vision is possible.^ The strong, uninterrupted enublature above 
the arches emphasizes and clarifies the octagonal shape. But in the next zone there is an 
unexpeaed change of meaning similar to that in the Cappella della SS. Sindone. Pen- 
dentives arc placed in the diagonal axes, and at this level the octagon is transformed into 
a Greek cross with very short arms. The extraordinary fact must be clearly grasped that 
the pendentives and arches of the cross are funcdonally divorced cndrely from their sup- 
ports, which belong, as we have seen, to another spatial entity. How revolutionary 
Guarini’s conception is wUl be realized when one compares it with the slightly earlier 
Greek cross of S. Agnese in Piazza Navona (Plate 72B). Above the pendentivc zone there 
is a gallery with oval windows, and between them are eight piers from which the ribs 
of the vaulting spring. These ribs are arranged in such a way that they form an eight- 
pointed star and a regular open octagon in the centre. We are thus faced with a hybrid 
feature similar to that planned for the Church of the Somasdan Fathen at Messina. And 
precisely as in the design of that church, there rises above the central opening a lantern - 
consisting of drum and dome - just as high as the main dome itself. Also, outside, the 
dome has again the appearance of a drum which is crowned by a second small drum and 
dome. In spite of these similarities, S. Lorenzo is infinitely more complex. Particular re- 
ference may be nude to the insertion of a zone with windows between the dome and 
the lantern. These cast their ligjbt through an open ring of segments laid round the inner 
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octagon of the dome. By this device the diaphanous and mysterious quality of the dome 
is considerably enhanced. 

In the longitudinal axis of the church, the circular Cappella Maggiore with a simpler 
ribbed dome is added to the congregational room. The ^pel is di^mited by two Pal- 
ladio motifi, one opening into an altar recess with oval vaulting, the other into the main 
space. Thus the same Palladio motif which appears as a convex penetration into the main 



Figure 33. Guarino Guanni: Turin. S. Lorenao, begun 1668. 
Plan 


room forms die concave boundary of the chapel. In spite of such interpenetiations of 
difierent spatial entities, each of the dirce domed spaces forms a separate unit with archi- 
tectural characterisdes of its own. Widi diis arrangement Guarim kept wdl within die 
North Italian tradition; moreover the scenic eficcc> produced by the longitudinal vista 
links his plan to the tradition leading from Paliadio,/o Longhena. 

We can now summarixe a few of die principles wfaick seem to have guided Guarim. 
Domes have pride of place in his system of architecttM^ Guarini opened the chapter on 
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vaulting in his Architettura civik widi die xemark * Vaults are the principal part in ardii- 
tecture’, and expressed surprise diat so little had been written about What is so 

new about Guarini’s own domical structures? The Baroque dome, continuing and de- 
veloping the formula of the dome of St Peter's, was of classical derivadcm. Although 
Borromini broke with this tradidon, he too relied on classical prototypes and main- 
tained the solidity of the domical sur&ce. It is diis principle that Guarini abandoned. Of 
course, the mod^ of his diaphanous domes were not Roman. The similarity of the 
dome of S. Lorenzo to such Hispano-Moresque structures as the eigh^-^cntury dome 
in the mosque at Cordova has often been pointed out; but even if an influence from this 
side can be admitted,^ it is the difiSnrences rather than the similarides that are important. 
The Hispano-Moresque domes are not diaphanous, fi>r their vaults rest on the struc- 
tural skeleton of the ribs. Guarini’s domes^ are infinitely bolder than any of the Spanish 
models: he eliminated the wall surface between the ribs and perched high structures on 
their points of intcrsecdon. 

It is clear then that Guarini, far from being an imiutor, turned over a new leaf of 
architectural history. A passage in die Architettura civik seems to reveal his intendons. 
With a perspicacity unknown at that date, he analysed the difli^ence between Roman 
and Gothic architecture. He maintained that in contrast to the qualides of strength and 
solidity aimed at by Roman architects, Gothic builders wanted dieir churches to appear 
structurally weak so that it should seem miraculous how they could stand at all. Gothic 
builden - he writes - erected arches ’which seem to hang in the air; completely per- 
forated towers crowned by pointed pyramids; enormoudy high windows and vaults 
without the support of walls. The comer of a high tower may rest on an arch or a 
column or on the apex of a vault. ... Which of the two opposing methods, the Roman 
or the Gothic, is the more wonderful, would be a nice problem for an academic mind.’ 
It docs not appear far-fetched to conclude that the idea of his daring diaphanous domes 
with their superstructures, which seem to defy all sude principles, was suggested to 
Guarini by his study and analysis of Godiic architecture. And he also used the formula of 
Hispano-Moresque domes to dbplay structural miracles as astonishing as those of the 
Gothic builden.^^ 

But his domes are more than structural freaks. They seem the result of a deep-rooted 
urg9 to replace the consistent sphere of the ancient dome, the symbol of a finite dome of 
heaven, by the diaphanous dome with its mysterious suggestion of infinity. If this is cor- 
rect, not only his domes but also the other essential characteristics of his architecture be- 
come intelligible. The element of surprise, the entirely unexpected, the seemingly illo- 
gical, the reversal of accustomed values, the deliberate contradictions in the elevation, 
the interpenetration of different spatial units, the breaking up of the coherent wall boun- 
dary with the resulting difficulty of orienution - all this may be regarded as serving the 
same purpose. 

It would be futile to search in Guarini’s treatise for a single sentence in support of this 
interpreution. And yet the treatise contains an indirect clue. More than one-third of the 
text is concenied wiA a new kind of geometry, namely the plane projection of spherical 
surfaces and the transformation of plane surfaces of a given shape into corresponthng sur- 
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&oei of a difierent shape. Guarini was pedhaps die only Italian architect who had studied 
Desargues's Projective Geometry, fintpubli^ed in Paris in i 639, which was informed by 
the modem conception of infinity. 

As a writer ^ Guarini sides with seventeendw^itury radonalism, but for him as a 
priest ^ the suggestion of infinity by architectural devices must have been a pressing re- 
ligious problem. We may surmise that it was the balance between the new rationalism 
and die modem mathematical mysticism epitomized in Guarini*s work diat made his 
architecture so attractive to the masten of the Late Baroque in Austria and southern 
Germany. 

Filippo Juvarra (1678-1736) 

When Guarini died in 1683, Juvarra was five years old. He came to Turin as a fiilly 
fledged architect in 1714, thirty-one years after Guarini's death. Thus there is no trace 
of continuity in Piedmontese architecture, nor do Juvarra*s buildings at Turin show 
any Guarinesque influence. On the contrary, Juvarra's conception of architecture was 
diametrically opposed to that of Guarini. And yet there is a peculiar link between them, 
for Juvarra was bom at Messina and grew up with Guarini’s buildings before his eyes. His 
Either was a silversmith of distinction, and Juvarra’s life-long interest in designing works 
of applied art and m rich decorative detail probably dates back to these early years.^ 
His early training and impressions were, however, overshadowed by a ten yean’ stay 
in Rome (1703 /4-14). He joined Carlo Fontana’s studio, and it is reported that his teacher 
advised him to forget what he had learned before. Juvarra foUowed diis advice, absorbed 
Fontana’s academic Late Baroque, and studied ancient. Renaissance, and contemporary 
architecture with enthusiasm and impartiality (p. 240). His immense gift as a draughts- 
man, his extraordinary imagination, and his ceaselessly active mind prevented him from 
perpetuating his master's manner. He gave proof of his great and original talent iwdicn 
in 1708 he entered die service of Cardinal Ottoboni, for whose theatre in the Cancellefia 
he poured out stage design after stage design of unmatched boldness.’^ Many hundreds 
of drawings show, moreover, that from as early as 1705 onwards he directed his creative 
energies towards the most diverse enterprises, such as die vast plans for the systematiza- 
tion of die aiea round the Capitol, the designs for the completion of the Palazzo Pnb- 
blico at Lucca, ^ for a palace of the Landgraf of Hcsso-Cassel, and die altars in S. Martino 
at Naples; in addidon there are designs for innumerable occasional works like the 
funeral decoradoos for Emperor Leopold I, King Peter II of Portugal, and the Dauphin; 
for coats of arms, cartouches, tabem^cs, bmps, and even book illustradons. Very Utde 
of all this, however, was executed. 

Juvarra’s great opportunity came in 1714 when Vittorio Amedeo II of Savoy (re- 
coady created King ^ Sicily) him to enter his service at Messina.^ At the end of 
the year we fmA him at Turin, and widi his appointment as 'First Architect to the King' 
he was immediately raised to a posidon whidi had no equal in Italy. He soon eiyoyed 
a iiniq w uitemadonal leputadon, to be compared only with diat of Tiepolo a genera- 
don bter. As early as 1711 Emperor Joseph I of Austria had asked him for stage designs 
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for die Vienna theatre. Between 1719 and 1720 he spent a year in Portugal planning the 
palace at Mafra for King John V.^ The year 1720 also saw him in London and Paris. 
He dedicated a volume with drawings to August die Strong of Saxony; finally, in 1735, 
he was given permission to go to Madrid in order to design a royal palace for Philip 
In Madrid he suddenly died on 3 1 January 1736. 

When Juvarra setded in Turin, he had only twenty-two years to live, but what he ac- 
complished in this relatively brief span seems almost superhuman. It is impossible to give 
even a remote idea of his splendid achievement. Leaving aside the work done or planned 
outside Turin and its neighbourhood - at Como, Mantua, BeUuno, Bergamo, Lucca, 
Chamb^ry, Vercelli, Oropa, and Chieri; leaving aside also the many important projects 
for Rome ^ and omitting the mass of minor and occasional work at Turin, there still re- 
mains an imposing array of buildings, all in or near the Piedmontese capital. The list 
contains five churches ^ apart from the fa^de of S. Cristina (1715-28) ; four royal resi- 
dences; ” four large palaces in town; ^ and finally the entire quarten of Via del Car- 
sniiR^Cocao Valdocco (1716-28) and Via Milano-Fiaaa fimanuele Hliberto (1729-33). 
Hie building periods of many of diese structuret aiB kmg and overlap, and it is therefore 
diflkult to see a dear development of Juvana*s style. It would seem more to the point 
to diifacntiatc between die Styles used for diftrent tasb, sudi as the richly articidated 
f^de of the royal palace in town, die Palazzo Madama (Plate 153A), in contrast to die 
classical simplidty of the royal hunting *lodge*, Stupinigi (Plate 153B), or the relative 
sobriety of aristocratic residences. Moreover, with his absolute mastery of historical and 
contemporary styles, Juvarra, with admirable ease, used what he regarded as suitable for 
the purpose. Thus when designing the facades of S. Cristina or S. Andrea at Chieri (1728) 
he turned to Rome, while the Palazzo Madama was fashioned on the model of Versailles. 
The way he absorbed and transformed die models from which he took his cue shows 
that he was more than an immensely gifted practitioner. In this respea a comparison of 
the front of the Palazzo Madama with the garden front of Versailles is most illuminating. 
It cannot be doubted that the former b much superior to the latter. Instead of the petty 
co-ordination of tiers in Versailles, Juvarra*s piano noHle dominates the design; and by 
introducing bold accents and a determined articulation he creates an essentially Italian 
palace front.^^ The interior b independent of French sources; it contains one of the 
grandest stabcase halb in luly, taking up almost the whole width of the present fa^dc. 
It also affords an excellent opportunity for studying Juvarra’s decorative style, which b 
entirely hb own. It derives from a fusion of Cortonesque and Borrominesque con- 
ceptions; boldly treated naturalistic motifs appear next to flat dynamic stylizations; 
exuberant ornament next to chaste, almost Neoclassical wall treatment. 

While planning Stupinigi, Juvarra wavered for a time between the French and die 
Italian tradition. He considered both the French diiteau type with die staircase hall ad- 
joining the vestibule and the Italian star-shaped plan, where corresponding units are 
grouped round a central core.’* He chose the latter type of design (Figure 34), extended 
it to a scale which has no parallel in northern Italy, and transformed it so thoroughly 
that Stupinigi b really in a class of its own. 

If it b difficult to discern a development of Juvarra*s ardiitectme in die traditional 
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seoiCt an evolution — or even revolution — of certain fundamental f pay «a| ccmcepdons 
may yet be observed. On tfaeonehand, Juvarra must be regarded as the most 
legatee of architectural thought accumulated in Italy in the course of the previous 300 
yean. On the other hand, he broke away from that tradition more decisively than any 
other Italian architect since the Re n a i ssa n ce. This may first be demonstrated by compar- 
ing his design of S. Filippo Ncri (1715)” wii that of AeChiesa del Carmine (173^5; 
Plate 1 55 A and Figure 3 5).^ Despite the ample and airy proportions, the design of S. Filip- 



Figuit 34- Filippo Javarra: Snipinigi. Casdc, 1729-33. Plan 


po does not depart from the old tradition which goes back through Alberti to ancient 
thermae and is epitomized in Palladio’s Redentorc, The Chiesa dd Carmine also has a 
wide nave and three chapels to each side, but the design has been fundamentally changed. 
Here there are high open galleries above the chapels, creating the fi>Dowing result: 
(i) along the nave two arches always appear one above the other, that of the chapel and 
that of die gallery ; (ii) the clerestory is eliminated, and the nave is lit through ^ win- 
dows of die gallery ; (iii) and most important, the wall as a boundary of the nave has been 
replaced by a skeleton of high pillars. 

All this is widiout precedent in Italy. No Italian architect of the Renaissance or the 
Baroque had wanted or dared to sacrifice the coherent enclosure of the wall and to create 
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such inunciiscly hi^ openings resulting hi a shift of importance fitw RUilting to 
the sl mdffr supports. This was a thorough reversal of the Italia n ttadttkxi* nu feeJt of the 
classical foundation of Renaissance aichitecture. Where did Juvana tom for inquratioii? 
High open galleries are well known from the aichitecture of the Middle AgeSi even in 
Italy {e.g. S. Ambrogio, Milan); but their first monuma^ appearance in Renaissance 
architecture in connexion with the classical barrel vault is to be found in the crypto* 
Gothic design of St Michael, Munich (1583-97). The tyf^ remained common in Ger- 
many, and one cannot doubt that Juvarra was aware of it. For the first time since the 
Renaissance, the North had a vital contribution to make to Italian architecture. 
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Figure 35. Filippo Juvana: Tunn, Chicsa del Cannine. 1732-5. Section 


Another point deserves close attention. The chapels of Chicsa del Carmine arc not self* 
contained units with a source of light of their own but have oval openings through 
which light streams from the windows of the gallery. The idea of using hidden light 
and conducting it through an opening behind or above an altar was conceived by Bernini 
(St Teresa altar) ; it was acclimatized in Austria through Andrea Pozzo and Fischer von 
ErlacM^ and was at the same time transferred from altars to whole chapels. It is plausible 
that this happened first in the North, for the simple reason that there was no tradition 
in Italy for lurches with galleries. So we see Italim ideas adapted in the North to the 
traditional longitudinal nave with galleries, and although the dupel fronts of S. Chksa 
del Carmine preserve something of the character of die Italian altar, it seems safe to 
assume that Juvarra was guided also for this device by German or Austrian examples. 

The highest aspirations of lulian architects were always focused on the centralized 
church with dominating dome. True to that tradition, Juvana was constantly engaged 
on fresh soludons of the old problems. CharactcristicaUy, the series begins with an ideal 
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project wludi he praenied in 1707 to die Accademia di S. Luca on his decdon as aca- 
dc n iic i e P * And tjfpical of his Into Baroque vetsadlicy, he integrates in this project the 
most diverse t endcaidct without, however, eclipsing the customary approach to ccn- 
tralixed planning « The same applies to his fint executed centralized structure, the 
church of die Venaria Rcalc near Turin (1716^1-28). He combined here the Greek cross 
of St Peter’s with ideas derived from S, Agnese and also introduced the sccnographic ele- 
ment of screening columns in analogy to Palladio’s Redentore.^^ 

In the tame year in which he was engaged on this design, he also began his master- 
piece, the Superga, high up on a hill a few miles cast of Turin (Plate 154 and Rgurc 
36).^ The Superga is by far the grandest of the great number of Baroque sanctu- 
aries on mountains, of which I have spoken before (p. 255). Again, die church contains 
little that would pomt into the future, but it is die brilliant epitome of current ideas, 
brought together in an unexpected way. While a part of the church is enclosed by the 
short side of an extensive rectangular monastery, three-quarters of its circular exterior 
jut out from the straight line of this building. This side, facing the plain of Turin and 
a glorious range of Alpine peaks, is ttxMie-frced and treated as a coherent unit wfaidi con- 
ceals the long brick fronts of the monastery. The principal ratios used are of utter sim- 
plicity : the square portico in front of the ^urch has sides corrcsponduig in lengdi ex- 
aedy to the strai^t walls adjoining the church, a measure which is half that of the 
church's diameter; the body of the church, the dnun. and the dome arc of equal height. 
Similar to the Venaria Rcalc, the ground plan shows large openings in the cross-axes and 
satellite chapels in the diagonals. One tc^ to read into the plan the bevelled pillars of 
a Greek cross with columns in recesses (reminiscent of S. Agnese). But the elevation 
reveals that there is no pendentive zone and that the columns which, in analogy to S. Ag- 
nese, one would expea to support the high arches of the Greek-cross arms, cart) instead 
the unintemipced ring of the entablature, on which rests the high cylinder of the drum. 
In contrast to many of Guarini 's structures, in which a pendentive zone is unexpectedly in- 
troduced, here, equally unexpectedly, it has been suppressed. But Juvarra's design ladts 
the quality of contradiction which we found in Guarini. Juvarra has combined in one 
building the two principal types of domical structure: die Pantheon type, where the 
dome rises from the cylindried body, and the Greek-cross type; and these two diffirait 
centralized systems remain clearly discernible. The body of the church is octagonal, as it 
should be in a Greek aoss with bevelled pillars; and the transition from the octagon to 
the circle is boldly conceived,^ for the circular entablature is set into the octagon toudi- 
ing it only in the centre of the four arches. 

The decoration of the church owes as much to Borromini as to Bcmim. Borromin- 
esque are the undulating windows of the drum, while the combination of ribs and cofiers 
in the dome is dose to Bernini's Castclgandolfo. But the colour scheme with its pre- 
vailing light bluish and yellowish tones has no relationship to the past and is typically 
cightccntb-ccntury. A small centralized altar room, attached to the congregational 
room, is treated as an isolated unit. Without being attracted by Guarim's pioneering in- 
terpenetratioii of spatial entities, Juvarra returns in dus respea to the Nordi Italian Ro- 
naissanoe tradition. 
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In the exterior he took up the old problem of the high dome between flanking towen. 
Although the latter are clearly indebted to those of S. Agnese, he returned to Michel- 
angelo’s design of St Peter’s for the alternating rhythm of wide and narrow bays in the 
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Figure 36. Filippo Juvarra: Turin (near), Superga, 1717-31- Secaon and plan 


body of the church as well as for the vertical continuation of the pilasters into the douUe 
columns of the drum and the ribs of die dome. If Michelangelo, therefore, informed die 
principle of unification, the relationships are utterly different In keeping with a Bar- 
oque tendency which has been discussed (p, 142), Juvarra increased the height of the 
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drum and dome at die expense of the body of the church, and in this reqicct he went (ar 
beyond the position reached in S. Agnese.^^ 
indireedy the portico also stems from Michelangelo's St Peter's. In 1659 Bernini had 
tried to revive Michelangelo's idea, and from then on aU architects 

placed a portico in front of centralized buildings. The example of the Pantheon was, of 
course, dose at hand, and it is charactenstic of Juvarra's classicizing Late Baroque that he 
took his cue from the ancient masterpiece. But he went even further and endeavoured to 
improve upon it, firsdy by integrating his pordeq lUth the body of the church, and 
secondly by reducing the number of columns. This enabled him to fiilfd Vitruvius's de- 
mand frnr a wider centtil intercolumniadon and, moreover, to create a bgjht and airy 
structure, true to eighteenth-century aspiradons. v ^ • 

It may well be ifdA dim this building representi WapOgee of a long development: 
the proUemt of planning, the doubie-toiwei: facade, the hi^ drum and ^ 

minadng dpfM^ di(Bmksigrloportico and its wedding to the church * 
a step b eyipiid pmvioQf fealimdoniik.an a direction which one might expect if die 
whok evokdon Were before one's sdind. Yet there is something un-Italian about this 
work. It is mainly die way in which the monastic buildings have been connected with 
the church. One aoinot avoid recalling die large monastic stnictures north of the Alps 
such as Vetngarten, Pinsifdcln, and Melk, the dates of which, incidentally, almost oor-> 
respond with that of the Superga. It is hardly possibk to doubt that Juvana was con- 
versant with such works. And it was predsely the impaa of the North that also tevohp- 
doniecd his approach to centralized building. 

His late centralized diurch designs were not executed. Most important among them 
are the many p tqjccts for the new cathedral, dating from 1729, in which essentially he 
returned to the grouping of Leonardo's schemes. But this is true only for die plans and 
not for the elevations. The strangest among the latter (Figure 37) shows a skekton struc- 
ture with immensely high pien and arched openings in two oen between them.^ The 
dome as an independent, dominating feature has been eliminated. Nor has the drum a 
raison d*iire in su^ a design. It is now clear tliat m his late work Juvarra apphed the same 
revolutionary principles to the planning of both longitudinal and centralized buildings. 
The volte-free expensed in the designs for the new cathedral corresponds exaedy to that 
of the Chiesa del Carmine. 

Once a g^ «» Gctinan buildings provide the key to this development. When unin- 
fluenced by Italy, German architects never accepted the southern drum and dome, 
not even for their centralized churches. They always preferred (essentially antHRcnais- 
sance) skekton structures capped by low vaults.^ While die late Juvarra consented to 
this principk of spadal organizadon, he sdll adhered to the Italian ardculadon of his 
units and sub-units. No vaulted structures corresponding to his cathedral designs will 
be foimd in Germany. 

In the central hall of Stupinigi Juvarra's new ideas reached the stage of execudon 
(Plate X55 b). And in this hall one can also understand why he was so much attracted by 
the northern approach to planning. Hiese skeleton structures, with dicir uninterrupted 
vertical sweep ^ die unification of central and subsidiary rooms vdiidi diey make 
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Kguie 17. KHppo Jovarra; iketch for ilie Duomo Nuovo, Turin, after 1729 


possible, have a marked scenic quality. In spite of his dasstcal leanings. Juvarra never 
ceased to dunk in terms of the lesourocfiil stage designer. 

'When all is said and done, it remains true diat Juvarra not only perfixted the most 
treasured of Italian architectural ideals, but also abandoned diem. Just because he was die 
greatest of his generadon, diis surrender is more dian a matter of local or provincial 
import. It adumbrates the end of Italian supremacy in architecture.** 


Bernardo Vittonb (1704/5-70) 

The improbable rarely happens, but it does happen sometimes. An architect arose at 
Turin who reconciled the manner of Guarini widi that of Juvarra. His name is Bernardo 
Vittone, and he was, unlike Guarini and Juvarra, a Piedmontese by birth.*^ Outside 
Piedmont Vittone is still litdc known, and yet be was an architea of rare ability, full of 
original ideas and of a creative capacity equalled only by few of the greatest masten. His 
relative obscurity is certainly due to the f^ that most of his buildings are in small Pied* 
montese towns, seldom visited by the student of architecture. He studied in Rome, 
where he won a first prize in the Accademia di S. Luca in 1732. In the same year he re- 
turned to Turin, in time to wimess the rise of Juvarra’s late works. The Svqperga had just 
been completed, the large haU at Smpinigi was almost finuhed, and the Carmine was 
going up. It was this architecture that made an indelible impression upon him.*^ 
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Shortly after his recum from Rome, the Theadnes who owned Guarini's papers won 
Victone’s collaboration in editing the Architettura civile, which appeared in 1737. In this 
way he acquired his exceptional knowledge of Guarini’s work and ideas; nor did he 
to leam his lesson from the long chapters on geometry. On firm foundation he set 
out on his career as a practising architect, and from shortly after Juvarra^s death his 
own death in 1770 we can foUow his activity almost year by year. His few palaces are 
without particular distinction. His interest was focused on prfl^iagriral architecture, 
and it is a remarkable (act that, with one or exceptions, his churches - and they are 
many * are centralized buildings or derive from centralized planning. One would there- 
fore presume that as a rule he followed his o'v^n counsel and that the clergy of the small 
communidrs for which he worked hardly interfered with his ideas. 

His first building, to our knowledge, the htdc Sanctuary at Vallinotto near Carignano 
(south of Turin), is also one of his most accomplished masterpieces (Plates 156A and 
157, A anda). It wascrected between 1738 and 1739 as a chapel for the agricultural labour- 
eii of a Turin banker." The exterior immediately illustrates what has just been 
ftointed out: it combines features of both Guarini’s and Juvarra’s styles. From Guarini’s 
specific interpreudon of the North Italic tradidon derives the pagoda-like diminudon 
^ den." But in contrast to Guarihi’s High Baroque treatment of the wall with pilasten 
and columns, niches and pediments, ornament a^^statues, we find here walls of utter 
sbnplidty, accentuated oidy by unobtrusive pilasten and plain frames and panels. Ob- 
viously this was done under the influenoe of jjivaiTa’s classicist detail such as the exterior 
of Stupinigi. In spite of the utmost economy of detail, the church makes a gay and cheer- 
fill Rococo impression, and this is due not only to its brilliant whiteneo, also to be found 
in Stupinigi, but above all to the lively silhouette and the tmdularing rhythm of the 
walls. 

If anything, die impression of the interior surpasses that of the exterior. All dMchar- 
acterisdc features of Vittone's style are here assembled - it is a climax right at die begin- 
ning. The plan consists of a regtilar hexagon widi six segmental chapeb of equal width 
spanned by six equal arches. But the treatment of the chapels varies; fix open chapels 
alternate with others into which convex coretti have been placed. Since, dierefore, noiH 
corresponding chapels fiux each other across the room, the geometrical simplicity and 
regularity of die plan is not easily grasped." The glory of this little church is its dome. 
Following Guarini, Vittonc formed its fint diaphanous shell of intersecting ribs. Ihrough 
the large hexagonal opening appear three more vaults, one above the other: two solid 
ones with circular openings, diminishing in size, and, capping them, the hemisphere of 
the lantern. 

The idea of a sobd spherical dome with a large opening, allowing a view into a second 
dome, is also Guarini's," but the latter never combined this type with the diaphanous 
dome, and neither Guarini nor any other architect ever produced a dome with three (or, 
counting the lantern, whidi forms part of die scheme, (bur) different vaults. The adapta- 
tion and fusion of Guarinesque domical structures was (or Vittonc a means to a diflferent 
end. It will be recalled that Guarini always separated the zone of the dome firom the 
body of die church, true to his principle of working with isolated and contrasting units. 
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Not SO Vittone; in his case the ribs of the vaulting are condnuations of the pillars. He 
even omits die traditional entablature above the arches of die hexagon, dius avoiding 
any break in continuity. Instead, he introduces a second ring of high arches above the 
arches of die chapels. Thus he creates a lofty system of arches widi which the ribbed 
vaulting forms a logical entity. The second ring of arches has a further purpose: it con- 
ducts the light from the large windows of the first *dnsm* into the main room and under 
the ribbed vault. At the same time diese windows supply a strong sky-light for the 
chapels, the vaults of which have oval apertures. 

It is evident that the arrangement of the arches as well as the Ughdng of the main room 
and the chapels derive from Juvarra’s Carmine. We are faced with the extraordinary fact 
diat the northern nave type widi galleries, introduced by Juvarra into a longitudinal 
building, has here been transferred to a centralised structure. No stranger and more 
imaginative union of Guarinesque and Juvarresque conceptions could be imagined. 

While the ribbed dome is lit by a strong indirect li^t, the second dome has no tootce 
of light at all. By contrast, the tUrd dome is directly lit by circular windows, but they 
are invisible to die bdiolder from any point in the church. Precisely die same type of 
lighting was used by Guarini in hb d^gn df S. Gaetano at Vicenza. The two forms of 
concealed lighting to be found in the Sanctuary derive therefore from Juvarra’s Carmine 
and Guatini’s S. Gaetano. Their cotmnan source is, of course, Bernini. But while 
nini focuses the concealed light on one particular area, the centre of dramatic impoR^ 
no such climax is intended by Vittone. A gay and festive bright light fills the whole space 
and the differendy ht realms of the dome are only gradations of this diffuse luminosity. 
Vittone himself made it clear that he wanted the di^ent vaults to be seen as one unified 
impreMOQ of the infinity of heaven. On die vaults is painted the hierarchy of angels, of 
which Viteone writes in his Istruziani iiverx: ’The visitor’s glance travels through the 
spaces Id ea ted by the vaults and enjoys, supported by the concealed light, the variety of 
die Uemdiy which gradually increases’ (i.e. towards the spectator). 

The altar in this church stands free between two piUars dirough which one looks into 
a space behind. Thus even Vittone, who always concerned himself with strict ccntrahzed 
planning, accepted the Palladian tradition of a screened-off space, a tradition with which 
he was conversant through both Juvarra and Guarini. But we have seen (p. 120) that 
this device made it possible to preserve the integrity of the centralized space and, at the 
same time, to overcome its limitations. Vittone, in fact, more than once used and vaned 
this motif and thoroughly exploited its scemc possibiUtics and mysterious implications.’^ 

In a small sanctuary of this character a high standard of finish cannot be expected. All 
the architectural ornaments arc rather roughly painted. The colours used here and in 
other churches by Vittone are predominantly light grey and reddish and greenish tones, 
in other words typical Rococo colours somewhat similar to those used by Juvarra. but 
entirely different from the heavy and deep High Baroque colour contrasts with which 
Guarini worked. 

The church of S. Chiara at Bri of 1742 is probably Vittonc's most accomplished work 
(Plates 156B and 158A). Here four identical segmental chapels are joined to a dxcular 
core. As in the Sanctuary at Vallinotto, the external elevation follows the basic shape of 
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the plan. S. Chiara is a simple brick structure, and only the top part is whitewashed, 
emphasizing the richly undulating quatrefoil form of the building. Inside, four relatively 
fra^ pillan carry the vaulting. The section (Plate 156B) immediately recalls Juvarra's 
designs for the new cathedral (Figure 37). But Vittone introduced a nuns’ gallery with 
high arches which correspond exaedy to the arches of the chapels beneath and cut deeply 
into the lower part of the vault. Mu^ more closely than at Vallinocto, Vittone adjusted 
the system of Juvarra’s Carmine to his centralized plan.^ Of the low domical vault litde 
remains, and what there is seems to hover precariously above the head of the beholder. 
This impression is strengthened by an extraordinary device: each of the four sectors of 
the vault has a window-like opening through which one looks into the painted sky with 
angels and saints in the field of vision. Sky and figures are painted on the second shell, 
friikh forms the exterior silhouette of the dome, and receive direct and strong light fi?om 
the nearby windows. And these wmdows also serve as sky-lights to the gallery. 

Vittone found in this church a new and unexpected solution for Guarini’s idea of Ae 
diaphanous dome: a fragile man-made shell seems to separate constructed space from the 
realm in which saints and angels dwell. Although structurally insignificant, the dome is 
still the spiritual centre of the building. By means of a transformed Guarinesque concep- 
tion, the anticlimax of Juvarra’s late designs wal here endowed with new meaning. 

^ Alio in Vittone’l later work hardly any fiiDy devdoped dome will be found. Ihis is 
pifatleled in Austrian and Germa^ diui^ budding where the native tradition led to a 
general acceptance of low vaults. But Vittone^ s designs are so different from those of the 
North that a direct contact must be excluded. The stimulus received from Juvarra’s 
Chiesa del Carmine, from the latter’s late centralized projects, and die great hall at 
Stupintgi, in combination widi ideas derived from Guarini, fully account for Vtttooe’s 
strange development. In his later buildings he found ever new lealimtimis of the same 
probl^ S. Gaetano at Nice shows die adaptation of the design of S. Chiam «t an 

oval plan. In S. Bernardino at Chieri (1 740-4) he was handicapped by an existing boih^ 
and was forced to use a more traditional form of dome. But he made the dome appear 
to hang weighdess in space above the chapels and created diaphanous pendentives through 
which fidl the rays of the sun. In other designs he transformed the dome into a shafrlike 
feature. This may be studied in his project for S. Chiara at Alessandria: its diaphanous 
vault owes a very great deal to Guarini and is, indeed, far removed from the broad 
stream of the northern development. 

The next important step, which further widened the gap with northern designs, was 
taken by Vittone befiare 1749 in the church of the Ospizio di Carid at Catignano ’’ 
which shows a new concept brought to full fruition two years later in the choir of 
S. Maria di Piazza at Turin(i75i*4; Figure 38). Here he designed a normal crossing with 
four arches anj pendentives between them. But instead of separating the zone of the 
pendentives from the drum by a circular ring, he fused pendentives and ’drum’ indis- 
solubly. This he achieved by hollowing out the pendentives and giving them a deep con- 
cave shape; in other wor^ he transformed foem into a kind of inverted squinches. 
Thus the medieval squinch, which had been swept away by the Renaissance and was re- 
vived by Borromini in some marginal works (p. 139 )> found a strange resuscitation just 
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before the dose of a long epoch. As a result of the new motif it was possible to arrange 
the pien of the 'drum* in the form of an octagon and to let the tall windows between 
diem return to the square of the crossing: there are two windows at right angles above 
each pcndentive. Entirely unorthodox, Vittone*s domical feature, so rich in spatial and 
geometrical relations, bdongs in a class with Guarini's hybrid dome conceptkms. 



hgurr 38. Bernardo Vittone: Turin. S. Maria di Piazza, 
pan of the church and choir, 1751-4- Section and plan 


Vittone availed himself of the infinite possibihdes which the inverted squinch offered, 
and It is remarkable that no other architect, to my knowledge, took up the idea. Hie 
maturest manifestation of the new concept is to be found in S. Croce at Villanova di 
Mondovl (1755 ; Pbte I58b).^ In this church the square of the crossing consists of very 
wide and high arches. By widening the 'pendentif-squinch', Vittone found an entirely 
new way of transforming the square into a regular octagon. Thus arches, pendentives, 
drum, and dome merge imperceptibly into an indivisible whole. 
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Towards the end of his life Vittone seems to have returned to more conventional de- 
signs (church at Riva di Chieri, begun I766).** This phase is reflected in the work of 
pupils and followers such as Andrea Rana from Susa, the architect of the impressive 
Chiesa del Rosario at Strambino (1764-81),^ or Pietro Bonvicini {1741-96), who built 
S. Midiele in Turin (1784) « It was these men, among others, who carried on Vittone’s 
Piedmontese Late Baroque almost to the end of the eighteenth century. 

When Vittone died, Neo-classicism was conquering Europe. In historical perspective 
his intense Late Bar6quc may therefore be regarded as a provincial backwater. But 
judged on its own merits, his work is of rare distinction. He attacked centralized plan- 
ning, that old and most urgent problem of Italian architects, with boldness and imagina- 
tion; and perhaps no architect before him, not even Leonardo, had studied it with equal 
devotion and ingenuity. His architecture could be conceived only on the broadest foun- 
dation. Through the merging of Guarini and Juvarra he looked back to the 'bizarre* as 
well as the 'sober* tradition in Italian architecture - to Borromini on the one hand; to 
Carlo Fontana, Bernini, and Palladio on the other. He himself diftrendated between 
the classical trend and the architecture 'di scherzo e bizzaha*, for which he named 
Borromini and Guarini. Moreover he incorporated in his work die scenic qualities of 
the North Italian PaUadian tradition, finally, Juvarra familiarized him with Germano- 
Austrian conceptions of planning, ai|d Guarini widi a theoretical knowledge of modem 
French geometry. It was this knowledge that enabled him to discover the potendalides 
of a combinadon of pendendve with squinch, a combinadon geometrically extremely 
intricate and known neither by the French nor the German eighteenth century. 

What litde we know about him suggests that his was an obsessed genius. This is also 
the impression one carries away from reading his two treadses, the Istruziain ekmentari 
of 1760 and the IstruzhtU divene of 1766. The earlier treatise is one of the longen ever 
written, and the later consists to a large extent of appendices to die first. But die pub- 
lished work is only a small part of his literary produedon. Large masses of manuscripts 
existed wluch have so far not been traced. Now the extraordinary thing about his treat- 
ises is that basically he has not moved £ir from Alberti's posidon. To be sure, the language 
lus changed: where Alberd wanted to elevate and inform the mind, Vittone wants to 
delight. He also incorporates recent research - but for what purpose? Newton's splitting 
up of white hght into the colours of the rainbow is for him the supreme confirma- 
don of the old musical theory of propordon. Propordon is the one and all of these 
treatises, and Vittonc*s terms of reference are precisely those of Re n a iss a nce dieory. 
He even intersperses his text with musical notadons, and by squaring his paper he claims 
to have found an infallible method of ensuring the applicadon of correct proportions. 
He concludes the second treatise with a special long paper on music, written by his 
assistant Giovanni Galletto but never paid for.^ 

Thus in spite of all the formal development during 300 years of lulian architectural 
history, begtnning and end meet. And it is also in the spirit of the Renaissance treadses 
that Vittone dedicated hu first work to the 'Signore Iddio*, to God Himself, and the 
second to 'Maria Sandssima, Madre di Dio*.^ 



CHAPTER I 8 

SCULPTURE 


Rome 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century French influence, particularly on sculp- 
tors, increased rapidly. The reason for it seems obvious. After the foundation of the 
French Academy in Rome (1666), French sculptors went to the Eternal City in great 
numben, often not only to study but to stay. But this is only part of the story. It would 
appear diat Rome was no longer strong enough to assimilate the national idiosyncrasies 
of the Frenchmen. It may be recalled that during the preceding 150 yean hardly iny 
Roman artist had been a Roman by birth. Bernini was half Tuscan, half Neapolitan; the 
Carracci, Domcnichino, and Algardi came from Bologna; Duquesnoy from Brussels; 
Caravaggio, Borromini, and a host of others from Northern Italy; and this list could be 
continued indefinitely. Yet since the days of Bramantc, Raphael, and Michelangelo, 
Rome had had a most extraordinary formadve mffhmrr on artists: they imbibed that 
specifically Roman quality which is described by the word gravitit - a grandeur and se- 
verity that stamp all these artists as typically Roman, however widely their personal 
styles may differ. In Bernini's immediate circle we find Germans and Frenchmen, 
but without documenury evidence ^ it would be entirely impossible to discover their 
non-Roman or even non-Italian origin. Now, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
the position changed. In the works of a Monnot, a Thcodon, a Legros (Plate 159A), 
or later of a Michelangelo Slodtz (Plate 159B), we sense something of the typically 
French biensiance and linear grace. In spite of these un-Roman qualities, however, the 
artists just mentioned absorbed so much of the Roman Baroque spirit that one fcelsi n- 
clined to talk of them as semi-Romans. It is not until after the middle of the eighteenth 
century that French works like Houdon's St Bruno in S. Maria degli Angeli break away 
from the Roman tradition entirely. 

Support for French influence came from the Italians themselves, and in particular 
from an artist from whom we should expect it least, namely Domenico Guidi, the only 
important sculptor of his generation who was still alive in 1700. After the deaths of Fer- 
rata and Raggi in the same year, 1686, he was generally acknowledged as the fint sculp- 
tor in Rome. In a previous chapter we have discussed the somewhat dubious practices of 
this artist, whose workshop supphed the whole of Europe with sculpture. His social am- 
bition led him into the higher regions of official academic art; he was prindpe of the 
Academy of St Luke in 1670 and again in 1675, while Bernini was still alive, and his 
position put him on an equal footing with Charles Lebrun, the embodiment of the suave 
and accomplished professional artist. It was Guidi who proposed Lebrun for the post of 
prituipe of the Academy of St Luke, an honour which the latter accepted for 1676 and 
1677. But since he could not leave Paris, it was arranged that Charles Errard, the Direc- 
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tor of the French Academy in Rome, should act as his deputy. Thus a mere d ec ade after 
Bemini had made the Paris academicians and courtiers recoil in fear before Italian genius, 
the same academicians were, symbolically at least, the masters of Rome - due to dieinitta- 
tivc of the unsophisticated Guidi Mrho began as the arch-enemy of t^ professaris Tlic 
academic ties between Rome and Paris were fiuther strengthened when the French re- 
ciprocated by appointing Guidi one of the Rectors of the Paris Academy an<I by ^siting 
him to keep an eye on the work of the French students in Rome. Lebrun, moreover, 
repaid Guidi's complihicnt by obtaining for him in 1677 the commission for a group at 
Versailles. In accordance with French custom, Lebrun himself supplied a drawing from 
which Guidi was expected to work. The wheel had turned full circle; never before had 
a Roman artist taken his cue from Paris. Guidi, however, was still steeped in the Roman * 
grand manner, and the Baroque exuberance of his group gave little satisfaction after its 
arrival in Versailles.^ 

It must not be forgotten that the exchange of Academic niceties between Lebrun and 
Guidi took place at a time when Bemmi was soil vigorously active. Bemini himself was 
surrounded by friends, old and young, \^o always remained true to the art of dieir 
master. Among the older men these was Lazzaro Morelli (1608-90), the faithful col- 
laborator on the Cathedra, the tomb of Alexander VII, and many other works; 
among the younger there were Giulio Cartari, who had accompanied Bemini to Paris, 
Michele Maglia, Filippo Carcani, and above all Giuseppe Mazzuoh. The last three were 
actually Ferrata's pupils, but Bemini employed them on more than one occasion and 
parocularly for the tomb of Alexander VII. The most important artist of this group 
was Mazzuoli (1644-1725),’ a shghtly older contemporary of the Frcndimcn Thfodon, 
Monnot, and Legros; and it was he rather than anybody else *^0 kept die Beminesque 
tradition ahvc into the eighteenth century and cndrcly by-passed fashionable French 
classicism. Instead of illustrating one of his many monumental works, we show on 
Plate 16OA a detail of the two angek who extry the ciborium above the main altar in 
S. Martuio at Siena (c. 1700); here the spirit of the Cathedra angels is still alive. Another 
of Ferrata's pupils, Lorenzo Ottoni, one of the most prolific artists of the generation 
bom towards the middle of the seventeenth century (1648-1736), remained Beminesque 
m his many stucco works but followed the classical French trend in his monumental 
marbles; * the same observation may be made in the case of some minor artists of the 
period. Works by Ottoni found their way to all parts of Italy, from Montecassino 
(destroyed) to Ricti, Pesaro, Ancona, and Mantua. 

Filippo Carcani, most of whose work was carried out in the twenty years between 
1670 ai^ 1690, commands particular interest. Imbued with Bernini's late style, he was 
attracted by Raggi, and it was Carcani, above all, who carried on Raggi's highly-strung 
manner - but with this difference: in Raggi's as well as in Bemim’s late style the struc- 
ture of the body remained important; one can always sense the c la ssi cal model even if 
the body is hidden under a mass of drapery and even if the drapery contrasts with the 
stance. Carcani, however* was no longer interested in c l a s sical structure. In his stuccoes, 
bodies arc immensely elongated and fragile, as if they were without bones, while dra- 
peries laid in masses of parallel folds envelop them (Plate 161 a). Some of Ca r ca ni s work, 
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particularly the stuccoes in die Cappella Lancellotti in S. Giovanni in Laterano (r. i685),* 
can only be described as a strange proto-Rococo, and die eighteendi-century charm of 
the sweet heads of his figures would easily deceive many a connoisseur. It is surprising 
that this *Rococo* transformation of Bernini’s late manner could be performed, so soon 
after the latter’s death, by a sculptor who had worked in close association with him. 
Carcani’s proto-Rococo, however, had no immediate following in Rome. 

Despite the continuity of Bernini’s late style, at the close of the century it was the 
French who were given the best commissions. They had the lion’s share in the most 
important sculptural work of those years, the altar of St Ignatius in the left transept 
of the Gesu.* Confidence in the victory of Cathdidsm had never been expressed so 
vigorously in sculptural terms and with so much reliance on overpowering sensual 
efirats. Unrivalled is the colourful opulence of the altar, its wealth of reliefs and statues; 
but a typically Late Baroque difiuse, picturesque pattern replaces the dynamic unity of 
the High Baroque. In this setting one is apt to overlook the mediocre quality of the over- 
life-size marble groups supplied by the main contributon, the Frenchmen Legros and 
Thdodon. Next to the Frenchman Monnot, the Italians Ottoni, Cametd, Betnardo 
Ludovisi, Angelo de* Rossi, Francesco Moratti, and Camillo Rusconi were given sub- 
sidiary tasks, which show, however, more distinction than the work of their French col- 
leagues. 

Rusconi (1658-1728), who had first been selected for one of die large marble groups 
but was replaced by his contemporary Legros, ro-asserted his position at die begin- 
ning of the next century. To be sure, he was the strongest personaUty among Roman 
sculpton in the fint quarter of the eighteenth century.*^ After an early and brief ’Rococo* 
phase (Cardinal Virtues, Cappella Ludovisi, S. Ignazio, 1685), deriving like Carcani’s 
style from Raggi rather than from his Roman teacher Ferrata, he reverted, perhaps un- 
der the influence of his older fiicnd Carlo Maratd, to Duquesnoy and Algardi and also 
absorbed the teachings of the French artbts in Rome without, however, discarding the 
Beminesque heritage. The result can be studied in the heroic Late Baroque classicism of 
his four Aposdes for Borromini’s tabernacles in S. Giovanni in Laterano (1708-18; 
Plate 162). They form part of the series of twelve monumental marble statues, the largest 
sculptural usk in Rome during the early eighteenth century.* These statues provide an 
opportunity of assessing the prevalent stylistic tendency between 1700 and 171 5, and the 
distribution of commissions is, at the same time, a good yardstick for measuring the rc- 
puution of contemporary sculptors. Rusconi has pride of place with four figures. Legros 
and Monnot executed two statues each, and only one was assigned to each of the follow- 
ing: Ottoni, Mazzuoli, Angelo de’ Rossi, and Francesco Moratti. Of the two latter, 
Angelo de’ Rossi was by far the more distinguished artist.’ Bom in Genoa in 1671, he had 
imbibed Bernini’s manner under Fihppo Parodi, but after his arrival in Rome in 1689 had 
turned more and more towards the classicizing French current. Moratti from Padua was 
also Parodi’s pupil; he died young, in about 1720, and his ceuvre is therefore rather small. 
Though not uninfluenced by Monnot, his Apestk next to Mazzuoli's Philip, is 
the only other Beminesque sutuc of the whole series. With eight of the twelve lUtues 
the work of Rusconi, Legros, and Monnot, this survey confirms the preponderance of 
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difiefcnt &cets of a Late Baroque a ityle anticipated in the painting of 

Carlo Maratd, but exactly paralleled in contemporary architecture. 

The next generation (bom between 1680 and 1700) did not pursue w h*^ V h faited)y 
the powerful Late Baroque for which Rusconi stood. Among die many practitioners 
of that generation four names stand out by virtue of the quality aTi<^ quantity of their 
production: those of Agostino Comacchini (1685-after 1754), Giovanni Battista Maini 
(1690-1752), Filippo della Valle (1697-1770), and Pietro Bracd (1700-73). Comacchini, 
educated in Foggim*s studio at Horence, brought back to Rome a style which watered 
down his teacher’s reminiscences of Ferrata and Guidi. His work often ha* a mawkish 
flavour, and if he occasionally aspired to grandeur in the Roman artistic dimate, he be- 
came guilty of grave errors of taste, as is proved by his St Elijah (St Peter’s, 1727) widi 
its borrowings from Michelangelo as well as by the equestrian monument of Charle- 
magne under the portico of St Peter’s (1720-5), which is nothing but a weak and 
theatrical travesty of its counterpart, Bernini’s Constantine.^^ The less pretentious Arch- 
angels Michael and Gabriel in the cathedral at Orvieto (1729; Plate i6ob) show that he 
could command a typically eighteenth-century charm, and in such works his manngr is 
close to that of Pietro Bracd. Giovanni Battista Maini, coming from Lombardy and, 
like Rusconi, learning his art from Rusnati in Milan, was for a time associated in Rome 
with his older compatriot, and it was he t6gcther with Giuseppe Rusconi (1687-1758, 
not related to Camillo) who upheld Cf miUo’s heroic classicism during the thirties and 
forties of the eighteenth century. Maini’s most important works arc in Galilei’s CappcUa 
Corsini in S. Giovanni in Laterano: the bronze sutue of Clement XII (1734), almost a 
straight classicizing copy after the pope of Bernini's Urban tomb, and, more charac- 
teristic, the monument to Cardinal Neri Corsini ^ (1732-5; Plate i66a), in which the 
Marattesque figure of the Cardinal recalls Philippe de Champaigne’s Richehcu in the 
Louvre, while the allegory of Religion is closely related to that of Kusconi’s tomb of 
Gregory XlII. 

The rich sculptural decoration of the Cappella Conini is as vital for our understand- 
ing of the position in the 1730s as the Aposdes of the Lateran were for that of about 
1710. No less than ten sculptors were employed and at least six of them were directly or 
indirectly indebted to Rusconi.>^ But they tend to transform Rusconi’s ’dassidst Bar- 
oque’ into a ’dassidst Rococo’ (Plate 163), very different from Carcani's passionate 
* Rococo’ of almost fifty years before. Most characteristic of this style is perhaps Filippo 
della Valle’s Temperofue. Like Comacchini, diis artist (1697-1770) had gw throi^b 
Foggini's school at Florence; in Rome he attacked himself dosdy to Camillo Rusconi. 
He is certainly one of the most attractive and poetical sculptors of the Roman dghteenth 
century. But the French note in his work is very marked, and there cannot be any doubt 
that Frenchmen like his contemporary Michelmgdo Slodtz - with whom he collabor- 
ated in about 1728 in S. Maria dcUa Scala — brought him in contact with recent events 
in Paris.^ His monumental relief of the Annundation in S. Ignazio (1750), a counter^ 
part to die rehef created fifty years earlier by Legros (Plate I59 a), illustrates, how- 
ever, diat Filippo della Valle, for all his engaging and craftsmanlike quahdes, was an 
epigone: this relief, embodying a late version of Algardi’s painterly rehef style, shows 
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an accretion of subordinate detail not dissimilar to the manner introduced by Guidi in 
the first phase of the Late Baroque, 

Finally, there is Pietro Bracd,^* the most prolific artist of this group. He made a great 
number of tombs, among them those of the Popes Benedict XIII (Plate 167B) and 
Benedict XIV, and many portrait busts with a fine psychological penetration and a 
masterly vibrating treatment of the sur£ice. Still de^dent on Bernini’s idiom, he 
transformed it into a tender and lyrical, though sometimes sentimentalizing, eighteendn 
century style. Filippo della Valle and Bracd represent most fully the Rococo phase in 
Roman sculpture. Tliey belonged to the generation of the masten who brought about 
the brief flowering of the Rococo in Roman architecture. Both artists were, of course, 
the chief contributors to the sculptural decoradon of the last great coUeedve work of the 
Roman Late Baroque, the Fontana Trevi (Plate 164).^^ The legend is difficult to kill that 
only Bernini could have designed the combinadon of figures, masses of rock, sculptured 
vegeudon, and gushing waters; similarly, he is also made responsible for the design of 
the figures themselves. But Bracd’s slighdy frivolous Neptune, standing like a dancing 
master on an enormous rocaillc shell, is as far removed from the spirit of Bernini’s works 
as is the picturesque quality of the many rivulets or the artificial union of formalized 
basins with natural rock. Nevertheless, the Fontana Trevi is the splendid swansong of 
an epoch which owed all its vital impulses to one great artist, Bernini. 

Typological Changes: Tombs attJ Allegories 

Instead of punning fiirdier individual contribudons by minor masten, it may be well 
to turn to a firw specific problems and discuss from another angle the change that took 
place from the High to the Late Baroque. The papal tomb remained, of course, the most 
important sculptural usk right to the end of the eightccndi century. Its history b a 
touchstone not only for assessing die contribudons of the leading sculpton, their style, 
and the quality of dieir work, but also for an appreciadon of the profound spiritual de- 
velopment that occurred at thb period. Between 1697 and 1704 Pietro Stefano Monnot 
erected the tomb of Innocent XI (Plate 97B) in a niche opposite Algardi’s tomb of 
Leo XI.i* Features deriving both from Bernini and Algardi are here combined: the tomb 
of Urban VIII served as model for the polychrome treatment, as the dark bronze sarco- 
phagus with large scrolls clearly shows; but for the types of die allegories and the narra- 
tive relief Monnot followed Leo Xl's tomb. He placed the relief, however, not on the 
sarcophagus itself, but on the pedestal of the pap^ sutue. The inserdon of thb pedestal 
made it necessary to reduce considerably the size of the papal figure, compared with Al- 
gardi’s. The latter’s Leo XI fills the whole niche; the weak and somewhat gaunt figure 
of Innocent XI, by contrast, seems rather too small for its niche. To be sure, one of the 
sutues b by a great master, the other by a mediocre follower; but apart from this, the 
increased importance of dccoradvc elements at the expense of the figures illuminates die 
stylisdc change from the High to the Late Baroque. Precisely die same observations 
apply to Angelo de’ Rossi’s tomb of Alexander VIll in St Peter’s (1691-1725), the design 
of which closely follows that of Urban VIll; but again the addidon of a high pedestal 
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with a narrative relief results in figures of considerably shrunken volume and an 
emphasis on the architectural and decorative parts. 

More interesting than these monuments is Camillo Rusconi’s tomb of Gregory XIII 
(Plate i66b), erected between 1719 and 1725 in a niche in the right aisle of St Peter's 
corresponding to Monnot’s tomb in Ac left aisle. While being profoundly influenced 
by Bernini’s conception of sculpture, Rusconi blended elements from Algardi’s Leo XI 
and Monnot s Innocent XL The allegories and Acir position on Ae scrolls reveal Mon- 
not s influence; firom AlgarA derive Ac unrelieved whiteness of Ac whole monument, 
Ae trapezoid sarcophagus wi A relief, and Ac idea of placing Ae seated pope on Ae sar- 
cophagus wiAout an isolating pedestal. Rusconi’s design is, however, not a simple re- 
petition of Ac pattern established by AlgarA and modified by Monnot. His monument 
is asymmetrically arranged: Ac pope docs not sit on the central axis, nor do Ac alle- 
gories follow Ac customary heralAc arrangement. The tomb was evidently composed 
to be seen as a whole from one side. This is proved not only by Ac attitude and gesture 
of Ae blessing pope and Ac postures of Ae allegories, but also ky such details as Ae 
direction given to Ac realistic dragon, the armonal animal of Ac BuoncompagnL More- 
over, ‘Courage* hfts high a large piece of draper)^ (Ac pall that had covered Ae sarco- 
plugus, a motif taken from Bernini's tomb of Alexander Vll); viewed from Ae left, 
this creates a dominating diagonal which links Ac allegory to the figure of Ae pope* 
Rusooni composed for Ae side view because Ae passage is so narrow that a compre- 
hensive view on Ae central axis is not possible. By taking such issues into consideration 
and limiting himself to one main view, Rusconi had recourse to principles which we 
associate wiA Bernini raAcr Aan Algardi.^^ The spirit of Bemmi's High Baroque has 
also come to life again in Ac powerful gesture of Ac blessing hand which recalls Ae 
attitude of Urban Vlli, If this tomb represents a rare synAcsis of Ac classicizmg and 
Baroque tendencies of AlgarA and Bcmim, successfully accompliAed only in what 1 
have called Rusconi's ‘heroic Late Baroque it yet exhibits a new departure of great 
importance. Whereas in Ac older tombs allegories were personal attributes expressing 
particular virtues of Ae deceased by Aar presence and actions, ‘Courage’ here raises a 
curtain 111 order to be able to study Ac rehef celebrating Gregory’s reform of Ae calen- 
dar. This implies a change in Ac meaning of allegories, to which we shall presently re- 
turn. 

The history of papal tombs conAiucs wiA Aose of Clement XII by Maim and Mon- 
alA in Ac CappcUa Corsini of Ac Lateran (1734) **^*1 of Innocent MI by FAppo della 
Valle in St Peter’s {1746; Plate 167A), Ac former wiA a tendency towarA ckisicizi n g 
coolness, Ac latter Aowing almost Rococo elegance.** These monuments repeat Ac 
structure of papal tombs, by Acn conventionalized from Ac type created by Bernini at 
Ac height of the CaAoIic Restoration as an adequate expression of papal power. In Rus- 
coni’s work something of thb spirit had been kept alive — one might almost say — ana- 
chronisticaUy ; fiir in the course of Ac scvcntccnA century Ac political influence of Ae 
Papacy had b^ gradually waning, and this is reflected in Ac papal monuments of Ae 
period. Already GuiA’s Clement IX in S, Maria Maggiorc (1675) and Ferrata’s Clement X 
in St Peter’s {c. 1685) had Aown a considerably weakened energy of Ac blessmg gesture 
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and a dirinking of volume; diis process went on, though not without interruption, 
until Filippo ddla Valle made his Innocent XII a fragile old man rather than the sym- 
bolic head of Christianity. Shordy before, Pietro Bracd had replaced the ritualistic 
gesture by a purely human attitude. His Benedict XUl on the tomb in S. Maria lopra 
Minerva (1734; Plate 167B)" is baro-headed, sinks on one knee, and turns towards die 
altar of the chapel in deep veneration. The type had been anticipated about sixty years 
before by Bernini in the tomb of Alexander VII (Plate 52B) though it had not been fob 
lowed in any of the later papal tombs. But where Bernini’s kneeling pope shows an un- 
shaken confidence, an almost impenonal and eternal attitude of prayer, Bracd portrayed 
his Benedict XIII as a man of a less sublc constitution, who seems aware of the troubles 
of the human heart and the frailty of man’s existence. It was left to Canova to carry this 
development to a logical conclusion. In his tomb of Clement XIII (1788-92) he even 
discarded the customary Baroque allegories.^’ What remains is the unheroic figure of 
the custodian of Faith lost in deep prayer. 

The series ofpapal#ombs represents the most coherent group of Baroque monuments, 
the high political character of which did not, however, admit too many expressions of 
personal idiosyncrasies either of patron or artist. On the other hand, turning to the tombs 
of the higher and lower clergy, of aristocracy and bourgeoisie, we find that the variety 
of types is immense. In ^te of the kaleidoscopic picture some significant changes in die 
broad development from the seventeenth to the eighteenth century can be discovered. 
The leading motif in tombs from about 1630 onwards is the figure of the deceased 
represented in deep adoration, turned towards the alur. This type of tomb lived on into 
the eighteenth century, but already in the X670S and 80s such figures began to lose their 
devotional fervour, and during the eighteenth century they appear more often than not 
like fiishionable courtiers attending a theatrical performance. A comparison between 
Bernini’s Fonseca bust (Plate 117B) and Bernardo Cametti’s bust of Giovan Andrea 
Giuseppe Muti in S. Marcello, Rome (1725; Pbte i68b), illuminates the change. On the 
opposite wall Cametti represented Muti’s much younger and equally fiuhionable wife, 
llie whole chapel forms an architectural and colouristic unit of a light and airy character, 
and die new eighteenth-century spirit b as perfeedy expressed by the graceful elegance 
of the worshippers behind their prie-dieus as was that of the seventeenth century by 
mystic devotees in profound contemplation. 

Besides the kneeing worshipper, the seventeenth century knew the completely differ- 
ent type of tomb which Bernini introduced in the Valtrini and Merenda monuments. 
In the former, a winged skeleton, seemingly flying through space, carries a medallion 
with the portrait in relief to which it directs the beholder’s attention by a pointing 
gesture. The tomb, therefore, contains two different degrees of reality, that of the ’real* 
skeleton and that of the 'image' of the departed. We arc, as it were, given to understand 
that it would be anachronbtic to represent a dead person 'alive’ and that hb likeness can 
be preserved for us only in a portrayal. Thb idea shows a new rational approach to the 
conception of funeral monuments, and its occurrence simultaneously wi^ the type of 
the mystical worshipper b more revealing for the seventeenth-century dichotomy be- 
tween reason and fiuth than would at first appear. It was not, however, until the end of 
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the seventeenth century that the medallion type began to gain prominence, while in the 
course of the eighteenth century it entirely supplanted the tomb with the deceased in de- 
votional attitude. At the end of this process belong tombs like that of Cardinal Calca- 
gnini by Pietro Bracci, in S. Andrea ddle Fratte (1746; Plate i68a), where even low relief 
seemed too realistic and so was replaced by a painted portrait^’ set in a pyramid on 
which a flying figure of Fame writes the memorial inscription. From about 1600 on- 
wards the pyramid,^ the symbol of Eternity, was used for tombs in ever-increasing 
numbers in Rome and Italy, and soon also in the rest of Europe; but the combination 
with the painted portrait hardly ever occurred before the early eighteenth century. Al- 
though in the personification of Fame Bracci employed the traditional Baroque lan- 
guage of forms, the spirit of such tombs is very different from that of the High Baroque. 
What is expressed through the paraphernalia of Bracd's monument is the somewhat 
trite assurance that the memory of the deceased will be kept alive in all eternity. No lon- 
ger is the monument concerned with the union of the soul with God - it is now purely 
commemorative, a memorial made for the living. No longer can the *dead' worship- 
per and the beholder meet in the same reality. The commemorative picture is far re- 
moved from our sphere of life, it cannot step out of its frame and turn in adoration to- 
wards the altar. The magic transformation of time and space was a thing of the past. We 
are in the age of reason, and the new approach to the problem of death, an approach 
mudi closer to our own than to that of the broad current of the sevcnteendi century, 
admitted neither the High Baroque conception of space nor the more elaborate type of 
Baroque allegory. 

Allegory was, of course, not banned from eightccnth-ccntury monuments, but it 
underwent a characteristic change. High Baroque allegory, for aU its realism, was meant 
to convey in visual terms notions of general moral significance. Though its rcahsm aimed 
at pressing home convincingly the timeless message, the allegory never acted out a scene. 
This was precisely the dghtccnth-ccntury procedure and consequently allegory lost in 
symboheal meanuig what it gained in actuality. ‘Liberty^ now hands a coin to her child- 
companion, ‘Disinterestedness’ refuses with violent gestures to accept any of the treas- 
ures from an overflowing cornucopia, or ‘Justice’ orders the little bearer of the fiuces to 
carry his load to the place which seems proper to her. We found even in Rusconi s 
tomb of Gregory XIII (PUtc i66b) that ‘Courage’ was engaged in an activity which lay 
outside her allegorical vocation. When allegory was turned into genre, a visual mode of 
expressing abstract concepts - peculiar to the arts from ancient times onwards - began to 
disintegrate. 

A similar change may be observed in cightcenth-century religious unagery. A poign- 
ant incident replaced, whenever possible, the simple rendering of devotion and vision. 
When Michelangelo Slodtz was commissioned to execute the statue of St Bruno for one 
of the niches of the nave of St Peter’s (1744; Plate 159®).*^ he cho« for reputation the 
saint’s dramatic refiisal of the bishop’s mitre and staflT. Interest in the episode seems to 
weaken die supra-^iersonal content. This does not mean, of course, diat Slodtz s statue 
quality. The graceful curve of the saint’s body, the elegant sweep of his cowl, die 
precious gesture as wcU as the putto who forms part of the movement - all dus must be 
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valued in its ovm right and not judged vnth Bernini's work before one's mind. Sudi a 
figure illustrates extremely well the elegant French Rococo trend inRoman sculpture of 
the mid eighteenth century. Obviously this style was not possible widiout Bernini's 
epoch-making achievement, but it stands in a similar relation to his work as did Gio- 
vanni Bologna’s refined Mannerism to Michelangelo’s tenibiliti two hundred years 
before. 


Sculpture outside Rome 

In contrast to the flowering of Baroque painting in many regions of Italy diioughout 
the seventeenth century, it is peculiar to Baroque sculpture that its wide diffeminatian in 
Italy and the rest of Europe coincides with the waning of the High Baroque in Rome. It 
has been mentioned that no coherent school of High Baroque sculpture existed outside 
Rome. But from the late seventeenth century onwards we find hundreds of names of 
sculptors and scores of thousands of plastic works all over Italy. As before, Rome re- 
mained the centre - diflerent from the development in the other arts. Every provincial 
sculptor endeavotired to receive his training there or, failing that, in the school of a 
master who had worked in a Roman studio. The artistic pedigree of most provincial 
sculptors leads back, direedy or indirectly, to Bernini; he was the ancestor of the largest 
school of sculptors that ever existed. However, no attempt can here be made to give even 
a vague impression of the diflfusion of the Beminesque idiom. In fact the details of this 
story are, with few exceptions, of no more than marginal interest. 

It characterizes the situation that it remained customary for commissions of outstand- 
ing importance to be placed in Rome. Thus, when Vittorio Amedeo II wanted to decor- 
ate the Superga with large reliefi, he turned to Rome and placed the work with Cor- 
nacchini and Cametti, the former bom in Tuscany, the bttcr a Piedmontese, and both 
at the height of their reputation in about 1730. A httle earlier, the monks of Montc- 
cassino asked Roman and not Neapobtan sculptors to carry out their vast sculptural pro- 
gramme; masters like Ottoni, Legros and his collaborator Pier Paolo Campi, Francesco 
Moratti, and Maini worked for them. Needless to say, all the memorial sutues of popes 
for cities of the papal state were carved in Rome, and so were many portrait busts and 
tombs commissioned not only from all over Italy but also by foreign admirers of 
Roman art.^ 

And yet at the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century 
most Italian centres had sculptors who were capable of satisfying up-to-date taste. These 
artists kept abreast of the stylistic development in Rome. The most distinguished Floren- 
tine sculptor of die period, Ferrata’s pupil Giovanni Battista Foggini (165^-1737),^ 
introduced to his native dry a style which combined details reminiscent of his teacher 
with the discursive painterly compositions characteristic of Guidi’s work.’* If his CajH 
pdla Corsini in the Carmine (1683 ; Plate 169A) and his Cappella Feroni in SS. Annun- 
ziata (1690-2) were in Rome, one would regard them as somewhat exaggerated pro- 
ducts of that rather crude, patchy, crowded, and disorderly manner which we associate 
with the first phase of the Late Baroque. In Florence, however, these chapels arc the 
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high-water mark of Beniitiesque iculpture. hi Foggini’s school wc artists like Carlo 

Marcellim and Francesco Andrcoza, both of whom had been trained in Ferrata*s studio 
too. Ferrata also instructed Massinuliano Soldani (i 658 -'i 74 o), whose many well- 
known bronzes in public collections arc stylistically close to Foggini.^^ The latter’s most 
important pupil was Giovanni Baratta (1670-1747). a member of the great family of 
sculptors from Carrara; in his painterly Baroque a typicaUy Florentine reserve may 
be detected.** It was a pupil of the Roman Maini, Innocenzo Spinazzi (d. 1798), who 
brought about the change to Neo-dassidsm in Florence. 

"^e have seen how Late Mannerist traditions in Lombardy lived on virtually into the 
second half of die seventeenth century. With sculptors like Giuseppe Rusnad (d. 1716), 
the pupil of Fetrata in Rome and teacher of Caniillo Rusconi, the situation had changed. 
Rusnad’s Elijah on the exterior of Milan Cathedral looks like an anddpadon of Rus- 
coni's Si Matthew in the Latcran, while Carlo Simonetta (d. 1693) seems to have come 
under the influence of Puget. Other slighdy younger masters perform the transidon to 
the lighter rhythm of the eighteenth century. This process may have begun with Fran- 
cesco Zarabatta and can be followed to the I^te Baroque charm of Carlo Francesco Mel- 
lone (d. 1736). to the easy elegance of Carlo Berctta, and the typically mid-dghteenth- 
century fragihty of Elia Vincenzo Buzzi. But it cannot be maintain^ that all this has 
more than striedy linuted interest.** A master m his own right was Andrea Fantoni from 
Rovetta (1659-1734) who worked exclusively in the provinces. His wooden confrssional 
in S. Maria Maggiore, Bresda, as well as his celebrated pulpit in S. Martino at Alzano 
Maggiore, both richly decorated with sutiies, reliefs* and flying putd* have an almost 
un-Italian Rococo quality and arc probably unmatched by anything produced at the 
vainc period m Milan. 

The impact of the Roman 1 -ligh Baroque fint came to Genoa through Algardi's work 
for the Cappella Franzoni m S. Carlo. In 1661 the French sculptor Pierre Puget setded 
111 Genoa and stayed for six years. He had absorbed Bernini's and Cortona’s style in 
Rome, and his works at Genoa with their Beminesque vigour and fire of expression had 
a decisive influence on the formation of a school of sculptors in that city.** But even more 
important was Filippo Parodi (1630-1702)* Genoa's tint and greatest native Baroque 
sculptor; he had stuped for six yean with Bernini himself, and on his return to Genoa 
met in Puget an artist with tendencies similar to his o>sn. Some of his works of the 1660$ 
and 70s still have a High Baroque flavour. They correspond to the emotional and sensi- 
tive style of Melchiore Caffli and Raggi (sec his Ecstasy of St Martha^ S. Marta, Genoa, 
and St John, S. Maria di Carignano); he often mtroduced a graceful note {Virgin and 
Child, S. Carlo, Genoa) which occasionally endows his worb with an un-Roman, rather 
French elegance. Later, in his tomb of Bishop Francesco Morosim (d. 1678) in S. Nicolb 
dd Tolcntini at Venice, he combines recollections of Bernini with proto-Rococo fi»- 
turcs (Plate i6ib) not unlike the style of the Roman Filippo Carcani. At the same tune, 
the picturesque composition of this tomb is characteristic of the new tendencies of the 
Late Baroque.** 

Filippo Parodi was the man of destiny for the further development of Genoese sculp- 
ture. Among his pupils were Angelo de* Rossi (whom we found workup in Rome), 
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Giacomo Antonio Ponaonelli (1651-1735) who accompanied lam to Venice and Padua, 
his son Domenico (1668-1740), sculptor, painter, and architect, and die two Schiaffino.^ 
Bernardo Schiaf&no (1678-1725) and his younger brother Francesco (1689-1765) gave 
the style die lighter eighteenth-century touch of the Rusconi school, hi fict, Francesco 
went to Rome, studied with Rusconi, and after his return to Genoa executed from the 
latter *s model the celebrated Pluto and Proserpina group of the Palazzo Reale.’^ The last 
great name of the Genoese school of Baroque sculptors is Bernardo Schiaffino’s pupil 
Francesco Queirolo (1704-62). But he hardly ever worked in his native dty. He soon 
went to Rome where he spent some time in Giuseppe Rusconi's studio and also had 
independent commissions until, in 1752, he was cail^ to Naples to take part in the 
sculptural decoration of the Cappella Sansevero. Genoa also had a flourishing of 
woodcarvers,’* but it was only Anton Maria MaragUano (1664-1739) who raised a 
popular tradition to the level of high art. He often worked from designs of his teacher, 
the painter Domenico Piola. The style of his many multi-figured pictorial groups is 
close to that of the Schiaffino: he knew how to combine the expression of eesude 
devotion with true Rococo grace. 

Sculpture in wood had a home in Piedmont too. The principal practitioners were 
Carlo Giuseppe Plura (1655-1737)^* and Stefano Maria Clemente (1719-94) who 
continued a popular Late Baroque far into the eighteenth century. In view of the archi- 
tectural development in Turin, it is strange that a local school of sculptors arose only 
towards the end of the period with which we arc concerned. Next to Francesco Ladatte 
(1706-87), who studied in Paris and was entirely acclimatized to France but was 
appointed court sculptor in Turin in 1745, the most distinguished names are those of 
Giovanni Battisu Bemero (1736-96) and of the brothers Ignazio (1724-93) and Filippo 
Collini; ^ but most of their work belongs to the history of Neo-classicism. 

Bologna had a first-rate sculptor of Rusconi's generation in Giuseppe Mazza (1653- 
c. 1741), who harmoniously fused the general stylistic tendencies with local traditions. 
His Late Baroque classicism has nothing of Roman grandeur, and the emotional modera- 
tion of his work reveals that he had imbibed the * academic’ atmosphere of Bologna. In 
his many statues and reliefs in stucco, marble, and bronze, to be found not only in his 
native city but also at Ferrara, Modena, Pesaro, and above all Venice, he appears to per- 
petuate the classical current coining down from Algardi, but it is a classicism drained of 
High Baroque vigour. This is fully proved by his masterpiece, the six monumental 
bronze reliefs of the Cappella di S. Domenico in SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Venice (Plate 
i 69 b).^* 

Baroque sculpture in Venice does not begin until the middle or second half of the 
seventeenth century. Alessandro Vittoria (d. 1608), Tiziano Aspetd (d. 1607), and even 
Girolamo Campagna (d. 1623) belong to a history of sixteenth-century sculpture; with 
them a glorious development of almost two hundred years comes to an end. Just as in 
the history of Venetian painting, the continuity was broken, and hardly a bridge exists 
to later Scicento sculpture. The only name of disdnedon belonging to the first half of 
the century is that of Nicol6 Roccaugliau (i53S>-i636) who, Genoese by birth, was 
thoroughly acclimatized to Venice; but in his many bronzes he adhered faithfully to the 
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older tradition arid even reverted to Jacopo Sansovino, in other words to pre-Vittoria 
tendencies in Venetian sculptiire.^^ 

Up-CiMlate ideas reached Venice bebtcdly through two diflferent channek: first, 
dirough sculptors coining from North of the Alps.^* and secondly through Italians who, 
for longer or shorter periods, resided in Venice. Of the latter, both the Genoese Filippo 
Parodi and the Bolognese Giuseppe Mazza have been mentioned; they exerted a strong 
influence on fiirther events in Venice which is not yet sufficiendy investigated. The most 
vigorous among the northern artists who settled in Venice was Josse dc Cortc (1627-79), 
in Italy called Giusto Cort or Lecurt, who was bom at Ypres and, after a stoy in 
RomCt made Venice his home from 1657 onwards. Many of his numerous works are for 
buildup by Longhena, who seems to have preferred him to any other sculptor. His 
style may best be studied in Longhena's S. Mana della Salute where Giusto's rich sculp- 
tural decoration of the high alur (1670; Plate 170B) perpetuates in marble the theme of 
the dedication of the church: * Venice* kneels as a suppliant before the Virgin who ap- 
pean on clouds while the horrifying personification of the 'Plague* takes to flight, gesti- 
culating wildly. Though the style of this tableau vivant is characteristically Late Baroque 
in the sense which we have indicated in these pages, the soft surface realism, the almost 
Gothic britdeness of the picturesque drapery, and the weakness in composition give 
this and othen of his works a distinedy Flemish quality. In a detail like that of one of 
the caryatids from the Morosini monument in S. Clemente all* Isola (1676), shown on 
Plate 170A, this Flemish note is very obvious.^ 

Dc Corte’s collaborators and pupik continued his manner to a certain extent until 
after 1700. Among them were artists of considerable merit, such as Francesco Cavrioli 
from Treviso (who worked in Venice between 1645 and 1685), Francesco Penso, called 
Cabiaiica (i665?-i737), Orazio Marinali (i 643-1720) and othen. These sculpton, to- 
gether with some foreigners,^ were responsible for the rich sculptural decoration of the 
exterior of S. Maria deUa Salute. Profuse sculptural decoration of church facades became 
fashionable firom Tremignon's S. Mois6 on Giuseppe Sardi’s facades of S. Maria del 
Giglio (1680-3) and of the Chiesa degli Scalzi (1683-9) as weU as Domenico Rossi's 
S. Stac, G. B. Fattoretto's facade of the Chiesa dci Gesuiu (1729). and Massari's Chiesa dci 
Gesuati (1736) arc characteristic examples. For aU these commissions the collaboration of 
many hands was required. The large Valier monument in SS. Giovanni c Paolo, de- 
signed by Tirali in 1*^8, and the facade of S. Sue of 1 709 give a good idea of the position 
at the b^inning of the eighteenth century. It was mainly sculptors bom in the 1660s 
who were responsible for the somewhat bombastic, painterly, and refreshingly unpriiK 
dpled Late Baroque of these monuments.*^ Most of us no longer have the eye to see and 
savour die magnificent scenic spirit that made possible the creation of the tightly inter- 
twined group which balances precariously free in space upon an enormous bracket high 
above d^ portal of S. Sue. 

Twenty years later the situation had changed. The sculpton bom in the i68os and 
90s brought about a refined and serene style parallel to, but quite independent of, the 
Filippo della Valle and Bracd style in Rome. The transition to the new manner may be 
observed in such works as the Cappclla del Rosario in SS. Giovamu c Paold (x7J2) or 
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the fiigadc of the Gesuad (1736}.^ It was mainly three artists on whom die change de^ 
upended. The oldest of them, Antonio Corradmi (1668-1752), sdll belongs to the 
generadon of the wdUoiown Andrea Brustolon*^ (i662->X732), ^o never broke away 
from the early phase of the intemadonal Late Baroque. Corradini began in this manner, 
to which he sdll adhered in his monument of Marshal von der Schulenburg in Corfu of 
^ 1718. But his allegory of Virginity (Plate 171A) in S. Maria del Carmine, Venice, of 1721, 
shows the new idiom. This style is predous, harking back not to andquity but to Ales- 
sandro Vittoria - it is, in other words, a sentimental revival of the Venedan brand of 
Late Mannerism. Corradini’s neo^irr^centistllo even led him back to Sansovino {Arch^ 
angel Raphael and Sarah at Udine), but he combined dqs archaism with a typically pos^ 
Beminesque virtuosity of marble treatment.’^ If my analysis is correct, one cannot re- 
gard this style as an anddpadcm of Canova. 

A similar development may be observed with Giovanni Marchiori (1696-1778) and 
Gian Maria Morlaiter (1699-1781).’^ Only fiurly recendy more than a hundred bozzetd 
from Morlaiter's studio were discovered: their style, highly sensidve, ranges from a 
light imaginative touch like German Rococo and from what might be called a sculptural 
interpretadon of Tiepolo to an elegant dassidsm comparable to the early Canova. Mar- 
chiori, the pupil of Andrea Brustolon, developed towards a refined *clas$idst Rococo’ 
after a neo-Cinquecentesque phase. Although his style seems to contain all the formal 
elements of Neo-classidsm, it is again predous and picturesque and not unlike Ser- 
potu’s. This is shown by his figures of St Cecilia and David (Plate 1712) in S. Rocco, 
Venice (1743). It appean, then, that the general trend in Venedan sculpture is dose to 
that in Venedan painting. Also in sculpture is the dghteenth century more spedfically 
Venetian than the seventeenth, and this ’home-coming* was achieved by reviving the 
local tradidon of Vittoria and Jacopo Sansovino. 

The great and notorious monument of the late Neapolitan Baroque is the Cappella 
Sansevero dc’ Sangri, called Pietatella, founded in 1590, continued during the seven- 
teenth century, and decorated for Raimondo del Sangro between 1749 and 1766. There 
were older monuments in the chapel, but they were endrdy eclipsed by the nch sculp- 
tural dccoradon of the eighteenth century. At this dme the chapel was transformed into 
a veritable Valhalla of the dd Sangro family, but the allegorical sutues before the pillan 
overshadow the medallion portraits of the dead to such an extent that the beholder is in 
doubt as to the primary funedon of the place. Nothing is left of the spiritual unity of 
the great Roman Baroque churches and chapels, and the monuments excel by virtue of 
their technical bravura rather than through Chrisdan spirituality. Emphadcally Late 
Baroque in character, the chaodc and unrelated impression of the chapd seems doser to 
the menulity of the nineteenth than to that of the seventeenth century. Queirolo and 
Corradini, the main contributors to the sculptural dccoradon, have been mentioned. The 
former is responsible for the group of the Inganno (Plate 172), representing a personi- 
ficadon of the human mind in the shape of a winged angel who liberates a nude man, 
the personification of humanity, from the entanglement of the symbolically signficant 
net of deception. With such a work, which is matched only by other tom de farce in 
the samedhtpd, wehave reached the end of a development. While Bernini used realism 
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and tufface refinement to express convincingly the cdiics of the Catholic Reaction, 
here die shallow symbolical genre seems to be a pretext for a display of tc^^iical 
bravura. A piece of similar hypertrophic virtuosity is Corradini’s Chastity, where thei 
thin veil through which the Wy is visible as if nude, belies the dieme of the fi^e*.*’ 
The same device was imitated by the prolific Giuseppe Samniartino (i720?793?) 
in his Christ lying under the Shroud Sammartino's contemporary Francesco 

Celebrano (1729-1814) executed, among others, the heavy and crowded relief of the 
Pieti over die alur; concluding the stylistic epoch begun with D. Guidi's relief com- 
positions. Sammartino and Celebranb had many other notable commissions which 
show that they reuined their Late Baroque style right to the end of the cightcendi 
centUT).” 

As in Rome, the last great Baroque achievement of the Neapolitan circle is connected 
with fountains. Casera follows the example of Versailles, and the garden too with its 
long avenues and parterres is fashioned after this model It was only after 1768 that an 
English landscape garden was added, as were die fountains and water-works. Even the 
mythological programme of the nineteen founuins, planned by Vanvitelli from 1752 
onwards, is reminiscent of Versailles. What was eventually carried out is much less ela- 
borate than the original projects, but the fountains which exist surpass in extension and 
grandeur anything dutt had been done in luly before. There are, above all, the muldr- 
figured groups of Diana and Actaeon at both sides of the great cascade (Plate 165). These 
elegant, pscudo-<]assical. white marble figures play out their roles as if in a pantomime, 
in a way that immediately recalls Girardon*s Apollo group in the garden at Versailles. 
There is, however, an important difference. Girardon's group stood originally not in a 
cave of natural rock (this is due to Hubert Robert, 1778) but under an isolating canopy. 
The figures in Caserta form part of the landscape. They seem to move freci}- over the 
open rocks; water, hill, woods, rocks, and figures combine in a great Arcadian ensemble. 
Superficially it might seem that Bemim's principles of sculpture had been carried to 
their fullest conclusion - that diis is not so is due to the lack of seriousness and organic 
integration. The cascade is mccly terraced, the approach laid out with ruler and square, 
and we cannot help being very conscious of the artifice which lias gone into giving an 
appearance of reality: the groups of Diana and Actaeon arc, in faa, fabliaux vivants,^ 
and we know we are spocutors, not participants. 

A few words must be added about foe picturesque art of making Christmas cribs; they 
form part of an old tradition of popular polychrome sculpture and, tliough they were 
created in many Italian towns particularly during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Naples has pride of place.*^ These cribs, often consisting of hundreds of small, even tiny, 
figures, gaily dressed and placed in painstakingly realistic architecture and landscape, arc 
the last buoyant descendant from the medieval miracle plays; this truly popular art of 
vivid narrative power and intense liveliness developed into a great industry requiring 
the specialized skill of many hands. Even sculptors of repute like Celebrano, Vaccaro, 
Sammartino, and Matteo Botdglieri did not hesitate to urork in this modest medium. It 
is significant that there is no antagonism between the boundless realiam of tfcdr small 
figures for cribs and their worb in marble. Their mcmumentabculpttu||^ perhaps 
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appear m a new light if regarded as no more and no less than the sophisticated realization 
of a style yrhich had its roots in an old and popular traditional art. 

Sicily’s one great boast during this period was the sculptor Giacomo Serpotta (1656- 
1732), an exact contemporary of Camillo Rusconi. Serpotta appears to us now as an iso- 
lated figure, a meteor in the Sicilian sky. This is probably not consistent with the his- 
torical facts. It is true that after the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century work of the Gag- 
gini, immigrants firom Lombardy, Sidly had no* great sculpton. There were, however, 
local schools throu^out the seventeenth century uiprking primarily in wood and stuc- 
co, and masters like Tommaso and Orazio Ferraro, i|clive at the turn of the sixteenth to 
the seventeenth century, foreshadowed the climax reached with Serpotta’s activity. But 
that tradition alone would perhaps not have sufficed to develop Scrpotu's genius. 
Although a stay in Rome is not documented, there are sufficient indications ** that he 
spent a few years there in his youth and so studied sculpture at die fountain-head. His 
name first appears in Palermo in 1682 in connexion with the equestrian sutue of Cliarlcs 
n, German Emperor and King of Spain and Sicily. Of this sutue, which was cast in 
bronze by Gaspare Romano from Scrpotu’s model and destroyed in 1848, a small cast 
survives (Trapani, Museum), which shows that Serpotu was an artist conversant with 
Pietro Tacca’s monument of Philip IV in Madrid as well as with Bernini's Constantine. 
Soon afterwards, widi the decoration of the Oratory of S. Lorenzo at Palermo (1687?- 
96?) he inauguraced that long series of church intierion where he covered die walls with 
stucco figures, and it is for these decorations that he is famed. The highlights of his later 
activity are the decoration of S. Onola (1696; much ruined and badly restored); the 
Chiesa dell’ Ospedale dei Sacerdod (1698; pardy executed by Domenico Castclli); the 
Chiesa dellc Sdmmate (1700, now Museo Nazionale, Palermo) ; the Oratories of S. Ciu 
(begun 1686-8, continued 1717-18, execudon pardy by Domenico Castclli), del Ro- 
sario in S. Domenico (1714-17), and di S. Caterina all’ Olivclla (1722-6); and the 
churches of S. Francesco d’ Assisi (1723) and S. Agosdno (1726-8, with the help of 
pupils). 

His figures are often reminiscent of Roman Baroque sculpture, some of Raggi, others 
of Ferrau ; some arc extremely elongated, eluant, and mouvement ^ ; othen follow andque 
prototypes so closely that they look almost Neo-classical. All of them, however, arc 
imbued with a delicacy and fragility, a simple sensual charm and grace far removed from 
the dynamic power of the Roman High Baroque. Possibly nowhere else has Italian 
sculpture come so close to a true Rococo spirit (Plate 173). Serpotu was a great master 
of the putto; playing, bughing, weeping, flying, and tumbling, they accompany every 
one of his decoradons, spreading a cheerful and fesdve atmosphere. If his individual 
figures show a connexion with Rome, the context in which th^ are placed docs not. 
As a rule, his principle of organizadon is simple: the stuccoes - sutues, reliefs, and d^ 
coradon - seem to cover the waUs likecreepen, producing the effect of a rich and diffused 
pattern. A part of this pattern is often formed by deeply receding reliefs in which dny 
figures appear as if in a peep-show. Thb, too, is entirely un-Roman and evidently con- 
tinues die Lombard tradidon which the Gaggini had brought to Sicily. In the coutk of 
his development Serpotu tended to an increase in the realism of his figures, coupled 
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with a Uas towards dressing them in contemporary costume. At the same dme the pro* 
grammes of his dccoradons grew more rather than less complicated, and his dinning 
allegories show diat to the end he remained deeply steeped in Baroque cancettismo. 
None of his Sicilian contemporaries comes anywhere near equalling his quality, 
neither his collaborator Domenico Castclli, whose figures endrely l^k Serpotta*s grace, 
nor his son Procopio who carried on the paternal tradidon; nor even contemporvy 
masters of some merit like Carlo d’Aprile and Vincenzo di Messina, although the latter's 
stuccoes in the church of Partanna (1698) reveal something of Serpotta's spirit. With 
Serpotta's school the particular Sicj|ian expression of the Late Baroque came to an 
end. Ignazio Marabitd (xyio-qy),^^ the last great Sicilian sculptor of the Baroque, doscly 
imitated his m.ister Filippo della Valle, and maintained this manner to the end of the 
century. 
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CHAPTER 19 

PAINTING 

iNTRODUCtlON 

The history of Italian dghtecnth-centuiy painting is» above all, the history of Venetian 
painting. Better known than almost any period and school discussed in this book, the 
names of Sebasdano Ricd and Piazzetta, Canaletto and Guardi, not to mendon the 
greatest genius, Giambatdsu Tiepolo, immediately evoke lively associadons. A fairly 
thorough treatment of this school alone would have gone £ir beyond the space at my dis- 
posal; nor could 1 have added to the researches of such pioneers as G. Fiocco, R. Palluc- 
chini, and others, to whose works the reader must be referred for further guidance. The 
history of painting of the period is so rich in talents also outside Venice -a few of the furst 
and many of the second rank - that any attempt at doing them jusdee within the com- 
pass of this book was from the start condemned to fail. As 1 have pointed out in the Fore- 
word, I have therefore chosen to discuss eighteenth-century painnng most cursorily. Tins 
course, moreover, seemed justified because it was at that dme that France and England 
assumed a leading posidon; apart from Venedan paindng and a few events in other 
centres, the Italian contribudon ceases to be a major factor in tlie intra-European devel- 
opment. 

As far as the history of painting is concerned, the seventeenth century was by and large 
a *dark* century. Roughly between 1660 and 1680 a change came about and a trend to- 
wards the lightening of the palette began, culminating in Tiepolo and the Rococo mas- 
ters of the Venedan school. While Venice accomplished the transidon to Rococo paint- 
ing through a luminosity derived from a new scale of airy, transparent colours, through 
new patterns of undulating or zigzag composidons which arc often precariously * an- 
chored* along the lower edge of the picture, through elegant and elongated types of 
figures calling to mind the Mannerist serpentinata, through the gallant or volup- 
tuous or arcadian or even flippant interpretadon of their subjects > while all this hap- 
pened in Venice during the 1720s and 30s, the leading Roman and Bolognese masters 
continued to pracdse their feeble Late Baroque far into the eighteenth century. They be- 
lieved themselves to be the legatees of the great Italian tradidon and looked with scorn 
upon its perversion. How deeply this was felt may be gathered from the and-Rococo cry 
raised in 1733 by Antonio Bale^ (i66<^i740). Himself trained by Maratd, but praedt- 
ing mainly in Venice, he wrote from a posidon of eminence: 'All the present evil de- 
rives from die pemidous habit, generally accepted, of working from the imagiiudon 
without having fint learned how to draw after good modeb and compose in accordance 
with the good nuudms. No longer does one see young artists studying the andque; on 
the contrary, we have come to a pomt where such study is derided as useleis and ob- 
noxious.*^ 
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In snd Bologna^ however, some artists began to realize they followed 
mndi^BQo kmg die well-trodden path of the *good maxiins* which were, in fact, die 
worn ottt fonnulae of the Late Baroque. Few dared to revoh (G. M. Crespi), others 
sou^t salvation in a return to the great models of the past, doing precisely what Bales- 
tra had despaired of. Their proto-Neo-classidsm, first noticeable in' Rome firom about 
1715 on, was fin firom a cleu-<ut decision. Nor was the break with the Baroque tradi- 
tion brought about by the new ind broader wave of proto-Neo-dassicism which began 
in the X740S. Epitomized in the figure of Anton Raphael Mengs, this Late Baroque das- 
sidsm found an echo throughout die peninsula and even in Venice, where the late man- 
ner of artists like Piazzetta, Amigoni, and Pictoni seems to reflect some contact with the 
all-Italian movement, bi the eni|# disastrous results followed in the wake of the academic, 
rationalistic, and dasstdziiig reform. Not only did it kill the Baroque tradition, but the 
perennial tradition of Italian painting itself. 

The champions of proto-Neo-classiasm and Neo-classicism in Italy were primarily 
concerned with the restoration of the theory and practice of the grand manner, which 
had outlived its day. The present as well as the future lay, however, with those masters 
whom Balestra had attacked, those who tried more or less successfully to discard die bal- 
last of the grand historical style. It was they who committed the capital sin against the 
letter and the spirit of the great tradition in that they destroyed clear contours and plas- 
tic form, and imphcitly the customary concept of finish. Naturally, diey looked back to 
dicir own tradition: the old contrast between Venice and Rome, between colour and 
design, also adumbrates the events of the eighteenth century. They aowned the work 
of the Seicento masters Ji toao, for they painted with short, rapid, and often nervous 
brush-strokes and obhterated the clear borderline between sketch and execution. It 
seems a foregone conclusion that this development, which helped lulian painting secure 
a last spell of international importance, took pbee in Venice rather than in the centres 
where the fetishes of plastic form and of the classical tradition could never be discarded. 


Naples and Rome 

In the sevaitecnth century Naples had emerged as an art centre of primary importance. 
It was also in Naples that the most vital contribution was made to the future course of 
grand decorative painting. Briefly, the new type of fresco-painting derives from a fusion 
of Venetian colourism with Pietro da Cortona's grand manner, which on its part owed 
much of its vitahty to Venice (p. 166 fif). This syn^esu of Rome and Venice was accom- 
plished by the prodigious Luca Giordmo (xfija-xTOs),* who must be regarded as die 
quintessence of die new epoch altfaou^ mott of his work belongs to die seventeenth 
century. The prototype of die itinerant artistt he travelled up and down Italy, worked in 
Rome, Florence, Venice, and Bergamo, and fi>r ten years was court painter in Madrid 
(1691*1702). Hie qpeed with which he ^oduced his gi^ improvisations was prover- 
bial (‘Liica Fa Presto’). Perhaps die first vfrfuoM in die cigbteent^^ 
lideied die whok past an open book m be used for his own purposes. He studied Dfim 
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as well as Lucas van Leyden, Rubens as weU as Rembrandt, Ribera as well as Veronese, 
Titian as well as Raphael, and was capable of painting in any manner he chq^ But he 
never copied, a fact noticed by his contemporaries (Solimena). He played with all tra- 
ditions rather than being tied to one, and his personal manner is always unmistakable. 
Whatever he did, his light touch and the brio and verve of his performance carry con- 
viction, while his unproblematical and joyous interpretation of subjects anticipates the 
spirit of the eighteenth century. Clearly, the purpose of painting for him was delight 
(Plate 174). In Rome and Venice his influence became esftraordinarily strong, and on the 
international stage the effect of his art can hardly be overestimated. He immensely 
attracted his Neapolitan successors by his typically soudiem grandiloquent manner and 
telling rhetoric, qualities which one associates widi thepext fifty yean of grand decora- 
tive painting in his native city.^ 

Luca’s heir-apparent was Francesco Solimena (1657-1747), who headed the Neapoli- 
tan school unchallenged during the first half of the eighteenth century. Next to Luca 
Giordano and Cortona. Lanftanco and Preti exercised the most formative influence 
upon his work. From the latter stem the brownish diadows of his figures - as much a 
mark of his style as the vivid modulation, the flickering patterning of the picture plane, 
and, in his later work, the somewhat pompous el^ance of his figures. Aldiough care- 
fully constructed, many of his multi-figured compositions make the impression of an in- 
extricable mel^e, in line with the general tendencies of the Late Baroque (Plate 175).^ 
But if one takes the trouble of surveying figure by figure, their studied poses and aca- 
demic manner is evident, and it is easy to distinguish conventional and even canonical 
figures and groups deriving from such acknowledged classical authorities as Annibale 
Carracci, Domenichino, and even Raphael.’ In studying the architecture and sculpture of 
the period we have foimd a similar discursive approach to the past. This rationalistic ten- 
dency was nourished in Solimena’s own Academy, which became the centre of Nea- 
politan artistic life. Numberless painters were here educated, foremost among them 
Francesco de Mura (1696-1784), Corrado Giaquinto (1703-65), and Giuseppe Bonito 
(1707-89). The latter, who ended his career as Director of the Neapolitan Academy, is 
now remembered less for his rather dreary academic grand manner than for his popular 
genre pieces (p. 323). 

Solimena worked in Naples all his life, and yet became one of the most influential 
European painters; after Maratti’s death and before the rise of Tiepolo’s star he had no 
peer. His repuudon secured large commissions abroad for his pupils. Dc Mura did his 
best work as court painter at Turin (Palazzo Reale, 1740-3). Giaquinto spent many yean 
in Rome (1727-53), and succeeded Amigoni as court painter in ^^drid (1753-^1) where 
he was also appointed Director of the Academy of San Fernando; he left Madrid upon 
the arrival of Mengs. Giaquinto was an infinitely more subde artist than die frigid de 
Mura.’ Although both used typically eighteentWentury light and transparent coloun, 
only Giaquinto carried Neapolitan painting over into a Rococo phase, and some of his 
work is stylisticaUy and qualiutively a close parallel to Boucher’s in France (Plate X76B). 

When he setded in Rome, Giaquinto joined the studio of an older Ncapohtan painter 
and pupil of Solimena, Sebasdano Conca (1679-1764), who, after Maratd’s and Lud’s 
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deaths, held a position of unequalled eminence. His ceiling fresco with the Crowning of 
St Cedlio in S. Cecilia, painted in 1725 (Plate 176A), gives the measure of his achieve- 
ment and allows the position in Rome zfict the first quarter of the eighteenth century to 
be assessed. This work is clearly in the tradition of Maratti's fresco in the Palazzo Altieri 
(Plate 128), but not without a diffisrence : here the balanced symmetrical composition be- 
lies the Baroque paraphernalia, an indication of the growing academic mentality. Of 
course, gone for ever are the iptensity and spirtuality, the hot breath and vigour, the 
chiaroscuro and mysticism of the Late Baroque moment represented by Gaulli (Plate 
125) * what remains is the oolhpctent handling of well-worn formulae. 

This had been the position for some time past: monumental painting in Rome was in 
the hands of fiidle successors. Giovanni Odazzi (1663-1731) and Lodovico Mazzanti 
(d. afrer 17^) - who also worked at Perugia, Viterbo, and Naples - continued Gaulli*s 
manner, sapped of its strength, far into the eighteenth century. But the day belonged to 
versions of Maratti’s Late Baroque classicism. The reader will recall that the ascendancy 
of Maratd dates from the mid 1670s, which corresponds fairly precisely with Guidi’s in 
sculpture and Carlo Fontana’s in architecture. At about this moment artists of the second 
and third rank changed their manner to fiJl in with the new fiuhion. Painters such as 
Giuseppe Ghezzi (1634-1721). the father of the better-known Pier Leone, Lodovico 
Gimignani (1643-^?),^ the son of Giacinto, and the rather banal Lidgi Garzi (1638-1721) 
may here be mentioned; and more considerable masters like Niccolb Berrettoni 
(1637-82) and even Guglielmo Cortese (1627-79), who had begun as a Cortona pupil * 
and Gaulli follower, embraced the new manner. The oldest of Maratti’s pupils was 
the Palermitan Giacinto Calandrucd (1646-1707), the most fiuthful Giuseppe Chiari 
(1654-1727). the most original Giuseppe Passeri (1654-1714), the biographer’s nephew; 
but only the distinguished Benedetto Lud from Florence (1666-1724), a figure of inter- 
nationai reputation, renowned also as collector and teacher, accomplished the transforma- 
tion of the Marattesque into an elegant and sweet eighteenth-century style. Maratti’s 
manner was carried over even into the second half of the eighteenth century by artists 
like Agosdno Masued (1691-1758) and the more considerable Francesco Mandni’ 
(c. 1700-58) and his pupil Stefano Pozzi (1708-68). 

The general verdict on the course of Maratd’s succession must be that it ended in a 
pleasant but purely convendonal art, a soft and feeble formalism without a hope of re- 
gcncradon. It is only to be expected that with the victory of Maratd’s intemadonalLate 
Baroque, the old contrast of ardsdc ideals embodied in the names of Sacchi and Cortona 
was a thing of the past In a more limited tense, however, and much less distinctly 
than in contemporary architecture, one may discover an anddiesis between the Marat- 
tesque manner and a brief Rococo phase on Ac one hand and a classicizing Rococo trend 
on the other. But Ac camps arc not clearly Avided. Benedetto Lud’s work is a case in 
point Francesco Trevisani (1656-1746), who never forgot his Venedan upbringiiig un- 
der Antonio Z^chi, produced cabinet pictures in a true Rococo style. Rivalling Sebas- 
dano Conca’i popularity, Trevisani’s 'sweet Madonnas and porcdainly children* 
(Waterhouse) found a ready market all over Europe. But none of Ac Romans came 
closer to a French version of Ac Rococo Aan Michele Rocca (c, 1670-aftet 17S^)» 
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If the Rococo phase forms, as it were, the and-conventional ‘left wing* of Marat- 
tesque classicism, a new ‘right wing* began to emerge for which diat insipid manner was 
too Baroque and formalistic. It was mainly three artists who made heroic attempts at 
leading Roman painting back to a sounder foiindati9n: Marco Benefial (1684-1764), half 
French, pupil of the Bolognese Bonaventura Lamberti, by an intense study of nature and 
by returning to the ctusical foundations of Raphael and Annibale Carracci (his remark- 
able Transfiguration,^^ Plate 177A, shows to what extent he succeeded); the Frenchman 
Pierre Subleyras (i699-i749)> who spent the last twenty years of his life in Rome, by in- 
troducing in his work a noble simplicity ai&l precisiQn of design and expression together 
with a limited but carefully considered light scale of tone values; and, finally, Pompeo 
Batoni (1708-87), by steering more decisively towards the newly rising ideal of the 
antique (Plate I77 b).‘^ In a varying degree, all three artists take up special posidont on 
the borderline between Rococo and Neo<lassicism. These masters, and even Batoni in 
pictures farthest on the road to Neo-classicism, stuck tenaciously to Late Baroque for- 
mulae of composidon. Nor is the lyric, languid, and often sendmental range of ex- 
pressions really divorced from contemporary painting. 

It is well known that the more radical turn towards a Neo-classical mode of painting 
was taken by the romanized Bohemian, Anton Raphael Mengs (1728-79). A mediocre 
talent, but enthusiasdcally supported by Winckelmann, the intellectual father of Neo- 
classicism, he was hailed by the whole of Europe as the rc-discoverer of a lost truth. The 
work and ideas of this moralist and radonalist, who taw salvation in a denial of Baroque 
and Rococo painterly tradidons and pleaded for an oncondidonal return to principles of 
design, cannot here be discussed. SufEce it to say that the Baroque allegorical method as 
well as the preciosity of Rococo art linger on in Mcngs*s art, while elements of his style 
(such as the choice of clear and bright local colours) maybe traced back to some of his older 
contemporaries. Mengs himself had started under Benefial, yet was not impervious to the 
qualifies of Solimena’s Baroque. In the last analysis he is as much an end as a beginning. 

He set the seal on that characterisdcally Roman classic-idealisdc trend, the tenets of 
which were constantly shaped and coloured by the ever-changing ‘Baroque* andthesis. 
Reference to the three sets of names: Carracci - Caravaggio; Sacchi - Cortona; 
Maratd - GauUi, summarizes the course of events in three consecutive generadons. In die 
struggle of ardsde conviedons and sendments the fronts remained fluid. As the theory 
hardened (Bellori) in the second half of the seventeenth century, the practice began 
to fall out of step (Maratd). Late Baroque classicism was on the whole the weak shadow 
of a great past. If Mengs saddled die classic-idealistic horse again, he lacked the genius 
and strength for a bold ride. Measured against his greater forerunners, and even Maratti, 
he appears a dry pedant; measured against the work of a fully-fledged Neo-dassidst of 
real ulent like Jacques-Loub David, he seems sweet, inert, sentimental. Baroque, and 
not without the affectation of mudi of the art produced on his doorstep. 

The classic-idealistic theory, revived by Winckelmann in its most rigorous form, once 
again conquered the world from Rome, but no longer did it have the power to re- 
viulizc monumental painting on die soil which had seen its greatest triumphs since the 
days of Raphael and Michdangeb.^ 
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Florencb and Bologna 

Until well after the middle of the seventeenth century Florentine painting was provin- 
cial but had a distinct character of its own. This changed later in the ’century. If the reas- 
ons for the loss of identity cannot be wholly accounted for» one may at least point out 
four diffoent events which determined the further course of painting in Florence: Cor- 
tona's work in the*Pabzzo Pitti (1640-7); Luca Giordano’s frescoes, executed between 
1682 and 1683, in the dome of the Corsini Chapel (Chiesa del Carmine), in the Biblio- 
tcca Riccardiana, and in the long gallery of the Palazzo Riccardi - the latter a grand alle- 
^)rica! pageant glorifying the reign of the Medici dynasty with dazzling //on and 
strikingly fresh and vivid colours (Plate 174®); the visit in 1706-7 of Sebasdano Ricci, 
whose frescoes in the Palazzo Marucelli-Fenzi (Plate 182) gave Florentines their first sen- 
sadonal experience of modem Venedan art; and, finally, the influence of Maratd’s style 
as well as of Bolognese classicism, pardcularly through the work of the leading master. 
Carlo Cignani. The pattern then is clear enough; there developed in Florence two dif- 
ferent trends, both rather intemadonal in character, the one and-classical, accepting the 
Cortonesque Baroque or its thinned-out Ciro Ferri venion and, in turn, Luca Giordano 
and Ricci; the other classical, following Marattesque or Bolognese precepts. 

The classical trend is most fully represented by the precise and frigid Domenico Gab- 
biani ( 1 652- 1 726), the painter dear to the heart of Grand Duke Cosimo III and the Floren- 
tine nobility, whose palaces abound in his work.^* While Gabbiani was primarily a 
Maratti folloiver, Giovan Camillo Sagresuni (1660-173 0 ca^ from Cignani, whose 
slick modelling he maintained; this made him as well as his pupil Matteo Bonechi 
(r. 1672-1726) an easy prey to French Rococo influence. In the next gencradon Giovanni 
Domenico Ferretd (1692-1766), a profuse decorative talent, carried on this tradidon. 
Once agam he was mainly formed by the Bolognese Cignani and Marcantonio Fran- 
ceschini and to a ccitain extent remained ded to their Late Baroque classicism.*^ 

On the other side of the fence were the Cortoneschi, who have been mendoned in a 
previous chapter (p. 364). The real rebel against the worn-out academic convendons and 
an ardst in a class of his own was Alessandro Gherardini (1655-1726),** who in his trans- 
parent frescoes in S. Maria degli Angcli, Florence (1709; Plate 178A), combined the les- 
sons learned from Giordano and Sebasdano Ricci. To what extent he mastered the new 
ardsdc language may also be seen in his principal work, the frescoes in S. Maria degli 
Angcli, Pistoia (after 1711). which - as M, Maragoni pointed out many years ago - 
might have been painted by a contemporary Venedan master. Gherardini’s 

worthy pupil, Sebasdano Galeotd (1676-1746?), also formed his style on Cortona, Gior- 
dano, and Ricci. He spent moie chui the last three decades of his life as a most successful 
fresco-painter in Liguria, Lombardy, and Piedmont, practising his truly intemadonal 
art.** 

If Florence had no longer an organic idiool of painting with a physiognomy of its 
own. she could boast at least of competent painters, diough some of the more enterpris- 
ing ones, such as Lud, Batoni, and Galeotd, sot^ their ft>rtune$ permanently outside 
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their native town. The situation at Bologna was vastly different.^ The tradition of the 
Carracci 'Academy* had an extraordinary power of survival, and through all vicissi- 
tudes Bolognese classicism, even in a provincial and sometimes debased, feeble, and 
flabby form, continued to be a power which for good or evil made itself felt in many 
other centres. Not only Florentines but also Romans and Venetians were convinced that 
it was only in Bologna that an artist could procure a solid training in the perennial prin- 
ciples of good design. Carlo Cignani (1628-1719), Albani’s pupil, was the celebrated 
guardian of this tradition and the head of an immensely active studio.^^ The late Reni and 
a renewed study of Correggio contributed to form his fluid and polished style, v^ch 
contemporaries admired. N. Pevsner^ indicated to what extent this versatile classicism 
falls in with Late Baroque principles. From Cignani comes, above all, Bologna's greatest 
decorative talent of the Late Baroque, Marcantonio Pranceschini (1648-1729),^’ die 
BologneseMaratd, whose manner was widely difliised through his works in Rome, Genoa, 
Piedmont, Spain, and Germany. His great cycle of frescoes in the church of Corpus 
Domini, Bologna (1687-94), illustrates most fully this facet of Bolognese painting. Next 
to him, Gian Giosefib dal Sole (1654-1719),^ 'il Guido modemo', was a much sought 
after, dexterous practitioner of this rather sentimental kind of Late Baroque classicism. 

A new situation arose in the next generation which reacted in two contrary ways to 
the facile conventions of the academicians. One group, led by Donato Cred (1671- 
1749),^’ Pasinelli’s pupil, who at some time in his career tended towards a Rococo man- 
ner, sought salvation in a sophisticated archaism. The Bolognese counterpart to Bene- 
fial’s manner in Rome, this proto-Neo-classidsm with distinct Mannerist overtones is 
perfectly illustrated by the small picture on Plate 178B which recalls works by such mas- 
ten as Piimaticdo. To a lesser extent some minor artists, Aurelio Milani (1675-1749). 
Fnncesco Mond (1685-1768),^ and Ercole Graziani (1688-1765), fell in with Cred's 
radicalism. 

The other reaction came from Giuseppe Maria Crespi, called lo Spagnoletto (1664- 
1747), the only real genius of the late Bolognese school. Rejecting the teachings of his 
masten Canud and Cignani, he found instniedon to his taste in the study of Lodovico 
Carracci, Mastelletta, and, above all, the early Guercino. Moreover, it has been shown 
that he must have had direct contacts with Sebasdano Mazzoni (p. 226), echoes of whose 
intense chiaroscuro and freedom of touch appear in Crespi's early work. But Crespi 
went a decisive step beyond his models. He swept away the last vesdges of academic for- 
malism and opened up an immediacy of approach to his subject-matter without paral- 
lel at this moment. Linked to the popular trend, which had had a home in Bologna since 
the days of the Carracci (p. 40), he applied his new vision equally to religious imagery 
(Plate 179), to contemporary scenes, portraiture, and genre (Plate 189A). Everything he 
touched is permeated with a depth of sincere feeling, a sensibility and tenderness which 
is as far from the ecstasy of the 'quiedsts* as it is from the preciosity and afleoadon of 
the academicians. Like his younger contemporary Magnasco, he is an outsider; like 
Magnasco, he never abandoned his chiaroscuro and remained essentially a Seicento mas- 
ter; but diametrically opposed to him, he chose as his theme the purdy human rather 
than the grotesque and demoniacal. And yet both atdtudes seem to have the same root. 
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chanctenstic of the Baroque age: the will to fireedom, which opens the way as much to 
Crespi's unconditional humanism as to Magnasco's chaodc abandonment.^ 

Crespi found little following in Bologna. No names are worth mentioning apart 
from Giovan Antonio Burrini (i65^i727),*> who for a short time felt his influence, 
his rather trivial son. Luigi (i705>“79). famed as the writer of the lives of contemporary 
Bolognese artists.’^ and the Paduan Antonio Gionima (1691-1732).’^ AU the greater 
was his influence on Venetian painters; Piazzetta as well as Bcncovich owed much to 
him. 

Official painting of the Baroque era at Bologna drew to a dose with such able decora- 
tors as Vittorio Mana Bigari (1692-1776), whose delightful scenographic cabinet pic- 
tures in the Pinacoteca, Bologna, show him at his best, and with the brothers Ubaldo 
(1728-81) and Gaetano (1734—1802) Gandolfl and the lesser Domenico Pedrini (1728- 
1 800), artisti who brought about the blending of the academic Bolognese tradition with 
the light and freedom of Tiepolo's manner. The Gandolfi were capable of large an<l skil- 
fully arranged compositions with a strong Rococo flavour. But if one measures their 
work against that of the great Venetians, it appears no more than the flotsam of a 
once proud native tradition. After two hundred years of changing fortunes Bolognese 
painting had run its course. 

Before we leave Bologna, however, a word must be added about painting, 

which had its home in Bologna from the late sixteenth century on, and remained \'igor- 
ous to the end of the eighteenth century. Scenographic painting and aUied practices re- 
mained Bologna’s most important artistic export. Truly Late Baroque, die brothers 
Enrico (1640-1702) and Anton Maria (1654-1732) Haffiicr, both pupils of Canuti, am- 
plified and diversified Colonna’s and Mitclli’s more architectural (juadratura style; Aey 
form the knk with the imaginative scenographen of the eighteenth century. Ancon Marii 
worked mainly in Genoa in collaboration with G.A. Carlone, Domenico Piola, Gre- 
gorio de Ferrari, and others. Enrico assisted his teacher till the latter’s death in 1684; 
thereafter he collaborated with Giovan Antonio Burrini (Chiesa dei Celestini, Bologna) 
and, above all. with Marcantonio Franceschini, for whom he painted, among others, the 
Corpus Domini quairaiura. The tradition was kept alive by Marcantonio Chiarini (1652- 
1730) and his pupil Pietro Paltronieri, il Mirandolesi (1673-1741), who worked in Ven- 
ice and also for Pittoni; by Mauro Aldrovandini (1649-80), his nephew Tommaso 
(1653-1736), Cignani's pupil, and his sonPompeo (1677-1739?), whose pupil^tefimo Or- 
landi (1681-1760) collaborated with Bigari, Francesco Monti and otheis and, together 
with Gioseffo Octoni (1691-1755), won laurels as a sugc designer at Lucca and Turin; 
by Tiepolo's faithful associate, Girolamo Mengozzi-Colonna from Ferrara (c. 1688- 
c, 177a), his pupils Gianfrancesco Costa (1711-72) and Francesco Chiaruttini (1748-96), 
and many others." 

This long list goes to show that the greatest dynasty of quaJraturisti, the Galli, called 
Btbiena after their place of origin, arose in a congenial artistic climate. Equally distin- 
guished as designers a nd organizers of festivals, ’the most sumptuous that Europe ever 
witnessed’ (La^), as stage designen and inventon, as draughtsmen of extraordinary 
scenographic (Place 190A), as punters and theatre architects, four members of 
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the family should be singled out» die brothers Ferdinando (1657-1743) and Francesco 
(1659-1739), and Ferdinando*s sons, Giuseppe (1696-1757) and Antonio (1700-74). 
Ferdinando spent twenty-eight years in the service of Ranuedo Famese at Parma as *pri- 
mario pittore e architetto* and in the same capacity transferred to the imperial court at 
Vienna in 1708. While Ferdinando was probably the most profuse g^us of the family, 
Francesco gave Europe its fmest theatres, establishing a tradition whidi has not yet seen 
its end. All the courts of Europe sought the services of the Bibiena, and Ferdinando's sons 
held offices at the courts of Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, and that of the Elector Palatine.’’ 

The free play of the imagination as seen in the drawings of the Bibiena, and the classi- 
cal tradition on which the Bolognese school thrived, seem to be incompatible with each 
other. And yet Ferdinando and Francesco Bibiena came from Cignani's school. The ex- 
planation lies in that the Bolognese always regarded quadratura - the basis of the art of 
the Bibiena - as a science concerned with the accurate rendering of the laws of vision. As 
such, quadratura had first been the handmaid of the grand manner. But later a paradoxi- 
cal situation arose. By the mid seventeenth century, with Colonna and Mitclli, quadra^ 
tura had reached the status of an art in its own right. In the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was the quadratura artists, culminating in die Bibiena faimly, who held all the 
trumps of a truly international art, while the Bolognese grand manner was increasingly 
reduced to a provincial shadow existence. 


Northern Italy outside Venice 

Hktpughout the eighteenth century the smaUer cities of northern Italy had floumhing 
sthoob of painten: Verona above all which, from the Middle Ages on, was always an 
important sutistic centre, and Bergamo and Bresda,’* where local traditions, however, 
yi^ed more and more to the overbearing Venetian influence. Apart from the Berga- 
masque Fra Galgario and the 'Bresdano* Ceniti - artists who will be discussed later - 
these provincial schoob need not detain us. Nor do die big centres Milan, Genoa, and 
Turin require much attention. 

Piedmont had to rely almost entirely on artists from abroad in order to carry out the 
considerable undertakings which, owing to the accumubtion of power and wealdi under 
die House 6f Savoy, were waiting for painters. At the end of the seventeenth century it 
was mainly Daniel Sciter (1649-1705),” bom in Vienna but trained in Venice under J. C. 
Loth, and the Genoese Bartolomeo Guidobono (1654-1709) who held for many yean 
positions of eminence. Although later the Florentine Sebastiano Gakocti and the frsb- 
ionable Charles Andr6 Vanloofrom Nice (1705-65), Luti’s pupil in Rome, had large com- 
missions ” and firmly esublished the international Late Baroque in Turin, it was really 
Neapolitan and Venetian artists who had the major share - an interesting constcllatioB, 
for Ae two most vigorous Italian schoob vied here for supremacy. The Neapolitans 
Giaquinto and dc Mura followed calb to Turin, and SoHmena tent many qmvasea. Yet 
the palm went to the Venetians; Sebastiano and Masco Rkct, Nkola Grasrii and Giam- 
battisu Pittoni accepted commissions, and Giambattista Omaeo (1685-175^) and 
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Giuseppe Nogari (c. 1700-63) spent yean of their lives there. Crosato,’^ above all, with 
his charming and ample fresco in the Casde at Stupinigi, the Villa Regina, the Palazzo 
Reale, and a number of Turin churches helped to transform Piedmont into an artistic 
province of Venice. The second-rate Matda Bortolini (p. 317) found a rewarding occu- 
pation in the Sanctuary at Vieoibrte de Mondovl where he painted, not without skill, 
the enormous dome (i745*“5o)» a commission which illness seems to have prevented 
Galeotd from executing. The foremost representative of what may euphemistically be 
called the local school was the court-painter Claudio Francesco Beaumont (1694- 1766), 
of French extraction, trained in Rome under Trevisani ; his facile Rococo manner, a 
not unattractive international court style, can best be studied in the Palazzo Reale.^ 
Beaumont's successor as court-painter was Vittorio Amedeo Cignaroli (1730-93),^* a 
member of the well-known Verona family of artists, a slight ulent, mainly renowned 
for his landscapes inthe manner of Zuccarclli. 

Genoese grand decorative painting still flourished throughout the first quarter of die 
eighteenth century (p. 229); thereafter it is on the decline and handled by successors of 
minor calibre.^ Only two North Italian artists require further comment: the Genoese 
Alessandro Magnasco (1667, not 77-1749)* called Lissandnno, and the Mantuan Giu- 
seppe Bazzani (1690-1769). Both arc solitary figures, tense, strange, mystic, ecsutic, 
grotesque, and out of touch with the triumphal course the Venetian school was taking 
from the second decade onwards; both delight in deformities; both arc masters of the 
rapid, nervous brush-stroke and of magic light-efiects. 

Magnasco went early to Milan, where he worked under Filippo Abbiad (1640-1715). 
Interrupted only by a suy in Florence (c. 1709-11), he remamed m Milan until 1735, 
when he finaUy settled in his nadvc Genoa. The formadon of his style is not easily ac- 
counted for. In any case, Morazzone’s Early Baroque mysdeism must have attracted hhn 
as much as Callot's over-sensidve Late Mannerist etchings and Rosa's tempestuous ro- 
mandc landscapes. Magnasco's phantasmagorias (Plate 180). that strange diabolical 
world which seems the product of a morbid imaginadon - the fearsome woods, the tri- 
bunab and tortures, the cruel martyrdoms and macabre scenes peopled with ghosdike 
monks - open up problems of interpretadon. For Lanzi all these were bizanie; even if 
one caimot agree with the distinguished author, the quesdon remains unsolved how much 
religious fanaticism, how much quietism or cridcisin or farce went into the making of 
his pictures. The reason for this uncertainty of interpreudon lies in the peculiar unreality 
of his figures. Magnasco’s personal idiom was inimiublc, but his impromptu way of 
paindng, the iketdiy character of his canvases, the anguished, rapid bn^-stroke - 
all this, crowning die pursuits of a dbdnct group of Sdeento ardsts (p. 223), had a most 
invigorating effect on the development of paindng in the new century, and the Vene- 
dans from Sdiastiano and Marco Riod to Guardi learned their lesson from him. 

Baxzani,*^ too, must have studied hti work, but, diaracterisdc of die new virtuoso 
type of ardit, he is not eadly sommed op by a formula. His work vacillates between in- 
fluences from Rubcnit Van Dydt, and IM, the temperate climate of Balestra’s art, 
Oocigny*! and Witteau*i and Lancret's Rococo grace; and many of his can- 

vases call to mhid die eoocsitric world of Francesco MaflRn and of his own contemporary 
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Bencovich (Plate i8ia). Apart from a few minor imitators, Bazzani's maimer had no se- 
quel in Italy, though it did appeal to Austrian Baroque painten.^ 


Venice 

Politically and economically Venice had long been on the decline. Afrer her sea and 
mercantile power had dwindled, she became in the eighteenth century the meeting- 
place of European pleasure-hunters, and, indeed, there was no city in Europe which 
equalled her in picturesque beauty, stately grandeur, luxury, and vice. To be sure, the 
foreigners brought wealth to Venice, equal or perhaps greater wealth than the industry 
of her inhabitants had acquired by commerce in previous centuries. It is also true that 
with the shift of patronage from the Venetian nobility to the rich foreigners - Enghsh, 
Spanish, French, German, and Russian- Venetian art became international in a new sense; 
for (to give only a few instances), with Sebasdano and Marco Ricci, Pellegrini, Ami- 
goni, and Canaletto in London, with Tiepolo in Wurzburg and Madrid, with Rosalba 
Carriera in Paris and Vienna^ with Bernardo Bellotto at the courts of Dresden and War- 
saw, with lesser masters like Bartolomeo Nazari at the court of the Emperor Charles 
Vn and Fontebasso and J. B. Lampi at that of St Petenburg, the Venetians appeared lil 
their own ambassadors. But how it happened that on the social quicksand of Venice 
there arose the most dynamic school of painten will for ever remain a mystery. 

We know now that the rise was not so sudden as it seemed not so many years ago. 
But in spite of the revival of the great native tradition in the second half of the seven- 
teendi century, it was only at the beginning of the next that Venice far outdistanced 
Rome, Naples, Bologna, and Genoa ; her European triumph dates from the second decade 
of the eighteenth century.^’ 


^ Sebastiano Ricci and Piazzetta 

This change of fortune is connected with the name of Sebastiano Ricd (1659-1734), who 
began as a pupfl of Sebastiano Mazzoni, and then went to Bologna where he imbibed 
the teachings of the Bolognese school under Giovanni Gioseffo dal Sole; finally he 
studied at Parma and Rome. Thus he had the varied experience typical of die Late 
Baroque artist; at the age of twenty-Eve he had run through the whole gamut of possi- 
bilities: from the free brush-stroke of Mazzoni and the polished classicism of the Bo- 
lognese to Correggio, Annibale Carracci, and the great decorative fresco painten in 
Rome. His fint frescoes, in the dome of S. Bernardino dei Morti in Milan (1695-8), re- 
flect the study of Cortona and Correggio. He returned to Venice in 1700 and worked 
there for twelve yean, interrupted, however, by long journeys to Vienna (1701-3), Ber- 
gamo (1704), and Florence (1706-7). There in the frescoes of the Palazzo Marucelli he 
achieved full maturity (Plate 182) : the luminous brilliant art of the eighteenth century 
prepared in the work in S. Marziale, Venice (1705), is bom. Ricci's new homogeneous 
style was the result of an intelligent rediscovery of Veronese and the study of Luca 
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Giordano. The Virgin enthnmed with Nine Saints inS. Giotto hAskg^ote.Va^ {170%), is 
the chef t cntvre of this neo-Cin<]ticceiites<}ue manner^ enriched, however, by a quick anri 
nervous eighteenth-century brush-stroke. In the second decade, which saw Sebastiano 
in London (1712-16) and Paris (1716), his brush-stroke becomes more agitated, under 
die influence, it has been claimed, of Magnasco*s work. And this, together with a re- 
newed study of Veronese after his return to Venice, made him, in Ac third decade, 
change to the scintillating, colourful works, painted with a light nervous touch, which 
belong to the Venetian Rococo. Ricci is the typical extrovert eighteenth-century virtu- 
oso, and as such his brilhance may appear somewhat superficial. Roberto Longhi 
about *his paintings smacking of an able reportage of all European motives’.^ But it 
needed precisely Ricci's easy and versatile talent to steer Venetian art back to a new 
understanding of the great past and forward towards the synthesis achieved in Tiepolo's 
heroic style. 

Ricci’s andpodc, an artist of equal or even greater talent, was Giovanni Battista Piaz- 
zetta (1683-1754), whose training, life-story, and convictions as an artist were die anti- 
thesis to everything concerning his older coUeague: instead of the itinerant artist, a man 
of steady habits; instead of the brilliant virtuoso, a slow and patient worker; instead of 
decorative superficiality, a new depth and intensity of expression; instead of the light 
8nd vibrant palette, recourse to chiaroscuro and plastic form ; instead of new conquests 
to the end, a slow decline of creative powers during the last years. 

After beginning in Antonio Molinari's studio, Piazzetta also made the journey to 
Bologna, but in order to fiiush his education under Giuseppe Maria Crespi. Bad: in 
Venice before 1711, he never left his native city again. His tenebrese art appean formed 
in the St James led to his Martyrdom (S. Sue, Venice, 1717) and reaches a dimax in the 
Virgin appearing to St Philip Neri (S. Maria della Fava, 1725-7; Plate 183), a composirion 
of terse zigzag lines, built up of plastic bodies intense with mystic supplication and dra- 
matized by a poignant chromatic scale of contrasting warm and cold reddish and brown 
tones. At the same moment he painted his only great decorative work, the ceiling (on 
canvas) with the Glory of St Dominic in SS. Giovanni c Paolo, twirling in a great sweep 
from die borders towards the luminous centre. In the 1730s his chiaroscuro lightened 
under the influence of Lys and Strozzi, and a pastoral mood replaced the previous ten- 
sion. This is partkuiarly true of a group of pictures around 1740, of wliich the Fortune 
Teller (1640, Accademia, Venice) is one of the most splendid examples. At that moment 
he was nearest a Rococo phaK. 

But this was also the period when great numben of students began to assemble in his 
atelier. His house became a kind of private academy, and in 1 750, at the foundation of the 
Venetian Academy, Piazzetu appeared to be the obvious choice as its first Director. To 
this late period belong works increasingly executed with the help of pupils, in which a 
rhetorical shallowness is supported by an outr^ chiaroscuro. 

From the mid twenties on Piazzetu showed a growing interest in paintings of heads 
and haU^figures; they were an enormous success with the public but at the same time 
contained the looming danger of academic petrification. Tliis is also true of the many 
finished drawings widi which Piazzetu flooded the market. In any case, his interest in 
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the design of heads, plastically but luminously modelled in black chalk, reveals a master 
who upheld the traction of disegno - and implicitly of die classical tradition - in a 
world that was mainly concerned with the painterly loosening of form. Despite his rich, 
typically Settecentesque, chromatic orchestration, the finest nuances of white, the light 
dabbing on to the canvas of his pinks and emerald greens, Piazzetu’s attempt to perse- 
vere in an essentially Seicentesque tenebroso manner was bound to fidl. But his dynamic 
reform of sotmd principles had a salutary effect, and even the young Tiepolo profited 
more from him than from anyone else. 

With the antithesis Sebastiano Ricci-Piazzetta, the Venetian stage in the first decades 
of the eighteenth century was set for every artist to decide between the former’s lumin- 
ous decorative manner and the latter’s rich chromatic chiaroscuro. Some artists wavered, 
such as Francesco Polazzo (r. 1683-1753).^ who began as a Ricci follower but later 
switched his allegiance to Piazzetta. By and large, Tiepolo’s development goes the op- 
posite way. But among the great number of Piazzetta’s pupils and followers there was, 
characteristically, none of major format, whereas mediocrities abound.^ Only a few in- 
dependent artists knew how to assimilate Piazzetta’s manner more successfully. Giuha 
Lama^^ should here be mentioned and. above aU, Federico Bencovich, who was prob- 
ably bom in Dalmatia about 1677 (d. Gorizia, 1756).^ 

His first works (Palazzo Foschi, Forli, 1707) show the influence of his Bolognese 
teacher. Carlo Cignani, whose academic manner he soon abandoned for that of Giu- 
seppe Maria Crespi. Thus Bencovich’s chiaroscuro has the same pedigree as Piazzetu’s, to 
whom he felt naturally drawn during his Venetian period. Also influenced by the power- 
ful art of Paolo Pagani,^’ Bcncovich created a manner of his own, dramatic, strange, 
forceful, agoni^d, a manner which impressed the young Tiepolo as much as the Vien- 
nese in whose dty hu spent many yean from 1733 

Sebastiano Ricci ^Iso found a large followmg among minor masten. But it was not 
they, Gaspare Diziani (168SH1767), Francesco Migliori (1684-1734), Gaetano Zompini 
(1700-78), and the more interesting Francesco Fontebasso (1 709-69) »*• on whom the 
victory of the ’light trend’ depended: this was due to a group of more considerable 
artists and, of course, to Tiepolo. 

Pellegrini, Amigoni, Piltoni, Balestra 

The first three names stand for a festive Rococo art of considerable charm. Antonio 
Pellegrini (i675-i74i),^> trained by the Milanese Paolo Pagani, found his bright palette 
through the study of Ricd and the late Luca Giordano. His light 4 iearted Rococo fineo- 
cocs, painted vnth a fluid brush, were done in England (1708-13, Kimbolcon Casde, 
Castle Howard, etc.), in Bensberg Casde near Dflsiddotf (I7i3‘-14)« in Paris (1720, Area* 
coes destroyed), in foe Castle at Mannheim (1736-7)1 and eliewhm No less an inlets 
national success was the more firivolous Jacopo Amig^ (1681-1752).*^ Bom in NiqdeSt 
he must have arrived in Venice already experienced in Solimqia’s manner, but once 
again Gtordano and Ricd exerdsed die most important fermatm influence upon htnu 
In 1717 he was called to foe Bavarian court where he painted his firesco cycles in Nym» 
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{^enburg* Ottobcuren, and Schleissheim. He lived in England between 1730 and 1739* 
but only his frescoes in Moore Park near London survive. His last years from 1747 on 
he spent as court painter in Madrid. His later manner degenerated into a languid and 
melodramatic classicizing Rococo, a trend paralleled in the works of other artists not 
only in Italy but also in France and England.^’ 

Although he does not seem to have left Venice, Giovanni Battista Pittoni (1687-1767) 
has an important share with Pellegrini and Amigoni in the international success of 
the Venetian Rococo. ‘Beginning under his uncle, the weak Francesco Pittoni, he fint 
formed his style in opposition to that of the Piazzctta-Bencovich circle. In the 1720s and 
30S he produced wi^ a nervous brush hght and vibrant Rococo pictures, which reveal 
his attachment to Sebastiano Ricci and Tiepolo. A sophisticated colourist, he shows in 
his works a fragrant elegance and an arcadian mood distinctly close in feeling to the 
French Rococo.^ Later, a further hghtenuig of his palette goes hand in hand with umer 
compositions, not uninfluenced by the general trend towards Necxlassicism.^ In Pit- 
toni's early work there are also suggestions of Roman Late Baroque influence, and these 
arc due, as R. Pallucchini has shown, to his conuct with Antonio Balestra (1666-1740),^ 
a native of Verona. 

Balestra, first trained in Venice under Antonio Bellucci, spent several years in Maratd’s 
school in Rome (r. 1691-4). and later divided his time about equally between Venice and 
Verona. Without ever deserting Maratti*s Late Baroque classicism, he found, like Ricci, 
decisive stimuh in the art of Veronese and the late Giordano. His new formula of an 
equilibrium between the form-preserving academic Roman tradition and Venetian 
tonality prevented him from making concessions to Rococo art. He found a brge fol- 
io wmg, mainly among provincial painten; as a distinguished caposcuola Baksita deter- 
mined the further course of the Veronese school and influenced not a feW lesser Venetian 
arusts.’^ His principal successon at Verona were his pupils Pietro ]^otari^(p. 387) and 
Giambetdno Cignaroli (1706-70), the latter a typical rcpresenudve of the classicizing 
Rococo with false sentimental and morahzing overtones a la Greuze, and thaefore the 
darling of the bourgeon art-loving public of the time. Cignaroh's art it the North Italian 
counterpart to the trend represented by Benefral and Batoni in Rome. In Venice, Pietro 
Longhi began under Balestra but soon deserted him, while Giuseppe Nogari,** Mattia 
Bortoliiii*^ (i<^5-i75o). Angelo Trevisani** (1669-1 753)* and, as I have mentioned, the 
young Pittoni moved in his orbit. 


Giambattista Tiepolo {i6g6-i77o) 

AU the pktoiial events in Venice during the early yean of the cighteendi century look in 
retro sp ec t like a preparation for the coming of die great genius, Giambattista Tiepolo,*^ 
From his first work, painted at the age of nineteen (Ospedsletto, Venice), his a s ce n da n cy 
over his older a feiegone conclusion. His career was meteonc; soon 

kftd tisfn to dip poiifipn rf pirrlffy which he maintained for half a century. 

From die start his output was prodigious. He began under die rcta r da t a ir e Gregorio 
Lazzarini but was immediately attracted by Ptazzetta's tenebroso and the dramatic and 
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bizarre art of Bcncovich. Tliese attachments are discernible in his first monumental 
work, the Madonna del Carmelo, painted c. 1721 (now Brera, Milan). Piazzettesque re- 
miniscences linger on in one of his fint firescoes, the Glory of St Teresa in the Chieu 
degli Scalzi, Venice (before 1725). In 1726 he began his first important fipesco cycle ottt>- 
side Venice, in the Cathedral and the Archiepiscopal Palace at Udine, the masterpieoe of 
his early period and a landmark on the way to his new airy and translucent art. After 
Udine, his work often took him outside Venice: in 1731 and again in 1740 to Milan 
where he painted first the ceilings in the Palazzi Archinto (destroyed during the war) and 
Casati-Dugna and, at the later visit, that in the Palazzo Clerici.^ In 173a and 1733 fol- 
lowed the frescoes in the Colleoni Chapel in Bergamo and between 1737 and 1739 the 
great ceiling with St Dominic instituting the Rosary in die Chiesa dei Gesuati, Venice. The 
next decade led him from triumph to triumph: the great canvases of the Scuola dei Car- 
mini (1740-7); one of his grandest frescoes, the Madonna di Loreto on the vault of the 
Chiesa degli Scalzi (1743-4, destroyed during die first war); and, after 1745, the superb 
central saloon of the Palazzo Labia with the story of Cleopatra - these are some of the 
highlights of this period. 

A new chapter in his career started at the beginning of the next decade, when he was 
commissioned to decorate the Kaisersaal and the Grand Staircase of the new Rcsidenz at 
Wurzburg, the capital of Franconia (December 1750-Novcmber 1753) This im- 
mense task, the greatest test yet of his inexhaustibie creative resources, was followed after 
his return to Venice by the Triumph of Faith on the ceiling of the Chiesa della Pied 
(1754^5) the decoration of a number of villas in the Veneto, among them the 
charming series of frescoes in the Villa Valmarana near Vicenza (1757)* Works like the 
frescoes in the two rooms of the Palazzo Rezzonico, Venice (1758), the Assumption fresco 
in the Chiesa della Purid at Udine, painted in the course of one month in 1759, the 
Triumph of Hercules in the Palazzo Canossa at Verona (1761), and the Apotheosis of the 
Pisani Family in the great hall of die Villa Pisani at Stra (1761-2) occupied him during his 
last Italian years. In the summer of 1762, following an invitation from King Charles III, 
he arrived in Madrid, and it was there that he spent the last eight years of his life execut- 
ing the enormous Apotheosis of Spain in the Throne Room of the Palace as well as two 
lesser ceilings,^ and carrying out a multitude of private commissions. It was at the thresh- 
old of death that the aged painter had to fiice his first nujor defeat. At the instigadon of 
the powerful Padre Joaquim dc Blecta, the King’s Confessor, who was a supporter of 
Mengs, Tiepolo’s seven canvases painted for the church of S. Pascal at Aranjuez were 
removed and replaced by works of his rival. 

This survey indicates that Tiepolo was in the first place a painter of the grand manner, 
and it is in this capacity that he should be judged. In order to pinpoint his historical posi- 
don, I have chosen to discuss one of his more modest fresco cycles, that of the Villa Val- 
marana, painted at the height of his career.^ The programme in the five frescoed rooms 
is whoUy in the tradidon of grand history painting, illustrating scenes from Homer (prob- 
ably in Valerius Maximus’s venion) and Virgil, from Ariosto and Tasso. Plate 1 84 shows 
the long wall of the hall with the Sacrifice ofiphigenia: in the centre the high priest, ready 
to thrust a butcher’s knife into Iphigenia’s body, and a servant with a platter to receive 
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die sacrificial blood. But the killing does not take place; led by little cupids die deer dip- 
patched by die goddess Diana - appeased and moved by the girl’s innocence - arrives 
post-haste on a doud in order to take Iphigenia’s place, and the high priest as well as the 
crowd turn astonidied in the direction of the unexpected sight. C^y Agamemnon, 
Iphigenia’s father, hiding his fiice in his cloak, ^ is still unaware of die miracle. 

The scene takes place under a pordco, the painted fronul columns of which seem to 
carry the actual comice. With every means at his disposal Tiepolo produced the illusion 
that the perspective space of the fresco is a continuation of real space.*^ The illusionist 
extension of space is carried over to the opposite wall, where the portico architocturc 
is repeated as setting for Greek warriors watching the events across the room. More- 
over, the cloud with the deer seems to float fin inside the beholder’s space. On one side 
of the ceiling the goddess herself turns with commanding gesture towards the sacrifice, 
on the other side the wind-gods begin to blow again, and they blow in the direction of 
the Greek fleet, lying at anchor behind the portico of the opposite wall Thus a web of 
relationships is created across the room and horn the ceiling to both walls, and the be- 
holder’s space is made to form an integral part of the painted story. With remarkable 
logic, it is also the inuginary light shining from the painted sky that determines the dis^ 
tribudon of light and shade in the frescoes. 

Similar illusionist effects are operadve m the Palazzo Labia, where Antony and Cleo- 
patra seem to step down the painted staircase as if to join the crowds in the hall. Al- 
though the same degree of illusion could rarely be applied, Tiepolo revelled in illusionist 
devices such as the modf of the drawn curtains in the Kaisersaal of the Wiiraburg Rcsi- 
denz. It is evident that he takes his place in the monumental R en a iss a n ce-Baroque tradi- 
don, and if he revived the kind of illusionism familiar from Veronese and his school, he 
needed for his stroi^;cr cSCccti the support of Bolognese quaJraturai it is well known diat 
he often employed his fiuthful quadraturUta, Mengozzi-Colonna. Behind the illusionist 
totality at which he aimed hes die accumulated experience of monumental Baroque art - 
not only the theory and pracdcc of the quadraturisti, but in various ways also diat of Cor- 
tona and Bernini, who had found new concepts for breaking down the boundary be- 
tween real and imaginary space. 

Nobody has ever been misled by the fieddous reality of the painted world. But just 
as in the theatre, the Baroque spectator craved for the maximum of illusion and was 
prepared to surrender to it. In contrast, however, to scventccnth-ccntury illusionism, 
Tiepolo’s emphadcally rhetorical grand manner is sophisdeated and hyperbolical in a 
typically eightccnth-century sense. Although he uses every means of illusion to conjure 
up a fieddous world, he seems himself to smile at the seriousness of the attempt. In the 
haU of the Villa Valmarana and in front of many of his secular worb John Gay’s epigram 

comes to mind: ’Life is a jest and all things show it ... . 

The Villa Valmarana fiescocs also reveal the extent to which Tiepolo abides by the 
rlaMirttl composidonal patterns of monumental painting. One finds a distinct emphasis 
on bade diagonals and, while this may not be so obvious in muld-figuied 

worb, a close study shows that even in these each figure is clearly defined by a network 
of significant composidonal rdadonships.* In the last analysis the figures themsdves 
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belong to the perennial repertory of die Italian grand manner; the links vdth Veronese 
are particularly strong, but even Raphael may be sensed. 

I have stressed Tiepolo’s traditionalism so much because he is in every sense the last 
link in a long chain. He himself was well aware of the full extent of the tradition. Veron- 
ese and Titian, Raphael and Michelangelo, even Dtirer, Rembrandt, and Rubens and, 
of course, At whole development of Italian Baroque painting were familiar to him, and 
he did not hesitate to use from the past whatever seemed suitable. True to the new ap- 
proach first encountered in Luca Giordano, he carried the weight of this massive heri- 
tage lighdy and displayed his unrivalled virtuosity with unbelievable ease. Without the 
least sign of inhibition he turned die accumulated experience of 250 years to his own 
advantage; but since he was so sure of himself, every one of his works is an unimpaired 
entity, strong and immensely vigorous. The virile and heroic quality of his art is appar- 
ent even where he comes closest to French Rococo painting. The spirit of shepherds* 
idylls was not for him; whatever he touched had the epic breadth of the grand manner. 

But Tiepolo was not simply the last great practitioner of history painting in the classi- 
cal tradition - his particular glory and one of the reasons for his European success hes in 
his revoludonary palette. Hb early work was still rdadvely dark, with striking chiaro- 
scuro efiixts and lights flickering over the surface. It was at this time that Rembrandt had 
a strong hold on him. The Udine frescoes of 1726-7 mark the decisive change: light uni- 
fies the work and penetrates into every comer. For the two other great magiaans of 
Ught, Caravaggio and Rembrandt, light had always a symbolic quality and needed dark- 
ness as its complement. Tiepolo’s light, by contrast, is the light of day, which resulted in 
the transparency and rich tonal values of all shadows. He created this light by using a 
silvery tone which reflects from figures as well as objects. It is this light that must be 
regarded as the crowning achievement of Tiepolo’s art and, in a sense, of the inherent 
tendencies of Venetian painting. Contrary, however, to the warm palette of the older 
Venetian masters, Tiepolo’s palette had to be cool in order to produce his daylight effect. 
As a result, his most brilliant accomplishment is his frescoes rather than his easel-paint- 
ings, so that his works in galleries, splendid as they may be, will never convey a full im- 
pression of his genius. This has to be emphasized, since we tend nowadays to prefer the 
indmatc oil study, the rapid sketch in pen and wash, or the spirited etched capriedo to 
the rhetoric of the grand manner (Plate 186, A and b). All these are, of course, of the 
highest quality, but, true to tradition, to Tiepolo these were trifles to be indulged in as a 
pastime (unless they were preparatory studies for monumental works). 

Fresco-painting is the tedmique ideally suited to the grand manner widi its require- 
ment for monumentality, and, except in Venice, the masteipieoes of Italian painting 
were therefore executed in this technique. ItisHkeanactofhtttorical propriety that die 
kst giant of die grand manner was a Venetian and chose die fircsco as his principal 
medium. Yet in one important reqpect Tiepok broke away fiom customary procedure, 
histead of the finish which one associates widi firesco tedmique, he used a rqud and 
vigorous stroke, so that in reproductions details of his frescoes often look almost like 
sketdies (Plate 185A). It is precisely this inimitabk brush-stroke that endows Ids fireicoes 
with their intensity, exubaance, and freshness. 
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In the guest-house of the Villa Valmarana a few rooms are decorated with idyllic and 
topical subjects. The diai^e of programme corresponds to a change of style for which 
Gian Domenico Tiepolo was responsible. Giambattista’s heroic, epic, and mythological 
scenes are expressed in the language and grammar of the grand manner, while Gian 
Domemco s masqu e rades and village scenes arc inconsistent with the composicioiud pat- 
terns of the classical tradition ; the idealization of figures, too, is replao^ by an anti- 
conventional and realistic idiom (Plate 185B). This change marks a change of generation. 
Gian Domemco, born in 1727, died as late as 1804: he buried the grand manner right 
under his father’s vigilant eye. 

Five years after the Vdla Valmarana frescoes Tiepolo setded in Madrid. Shortly be- 
fore him, i^engs had come to take up his appointment as painter to the king. When Tie- 
polo died, Goya was twenty-four years old - a fascinating constellation where Tiepolo 
as well as Mengs could only be the losers : the last great pillar of the Baroque tradition 
and the most celebrated exponent of academic art had to yield to the prophetic genius 
who gave rise to the art of the new century.*^ 


The Genres 

In the first chapter will be found some remarks about the so-caUed ’secularization’ of 
painting in the seventeenth century and the growth of various spedahties. As the century 
advanced, the spcdalisti of landscape paintmg in its various facets, of battle- and animal- 
pieces, popular scenes and genre, of fruit, flower, fish, and other fonns of sdll-life, 
and finally of portraiture grew considerably m numbers.^* This answered a need, because 
these artists catered for a rapidly growing middle-class with new ideas of domestic com- 
fort. Nevertheless the Italian position remamed vastly different from that of a Protestant 
bourgeois civilization such as Holland’s, where the process of specialization had begun 
a hundred years earlier. In Italy the nobility of monumental painting was never seriously 
challenged, and it is for this reason that, with the exception of portraiture, artists of rank 
rarely made the concession of delving into the ’lower’ genres; only outsiders like Crespi 
were equally at home in religious imagery and the petite maniire of domestic scenes. It 
IS for the same reason that for the modem observer some of the most exciting and re- 
freshing paintings of the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries came from the ’un- 
principled ' specialists. Yet, although much of thdr work may have a greater appeal than 
the lai^ hisi^-tmintings of the Bolognese or Roman sdiools, compared wiA the end^ 
less number of practitiooen, the real innovators, masters widi a vision of their own, 
are fow. It is mainly widi these dut I shall deal in the following pages, while many 
worthy artisti of minor stature must be left unmenboned. 

PMraiture 

Almost all the great Late Baroque artists were excellent portrait paintm - from Maratti 
to BatxMni and MeagSt fiomLoca Oiordano to SoUmena, from Crespi to Ti^olo. It is an 
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interesting aspect that their portraits were, as a rule, painted without dicoredcal encum- 
brances and therefore often speak to us more direcdy and more forcefully than thdr 
grand manner. Among die specialists in portraiture, two masten of rank may be singled 
out, Giuseppe Ghislandi, called Fra Vittore del Galgario (1655-1743), and Alessandro 
Longhi (1733-1813). Fra Galgario, bom in Bergamo, studied in Venice under the por- 
trait painter Sebasdano Bom^lli (1635-1716), dius laying the foundation for his magni- 
ficent blending ofVenedancolourism with the native tradition ofMoronis portraiture. 
From the latter he learned the secret of strai^tforward characterieatian of the sitter. 
It is his ability in unvarnished penetration of character, to which he knew how to sul>> 
ordinate the pose, the often pompous or d^ant contemporary dress, and die chromatic 
key, that makes him the most distingoished portrait painter of the Late Baroque period 
(Phtc 187), 

Alessandro Longhi, whose activity began a decade after Fra Galgario's long career 
had ended, represents to a certain extent the opposite pole in portrait painting.^* Trained 
under his father Pietro and under Giuseppe Nogari (1699-1763), a specialist in rather 
facile character studies, he became the acknowledged master of Venetian state portndturc 
-of doges, senators, and magistrates - rendered withaninfidlible sense for tonal nuances; 
but in his portraits it is the sutely robe rather than the character that makes the mam His 
gallery of Venetian dignitaries, continued widiout much change of style dll after 1800, 
shows how litde Venetian Rococo culture yielded to the temper of a new age. 

On a lesser level portraiture flourished during the period, particularly in Venice and 
the terra ferma. Rosalba Carriera*s (1675-1758) charming Rococo pastels come to mind; 
in her time these made her one of the most celdirated artists in Europe. Her visits to 
Paris (1721) and Vienna (1730) were phenomenal successes; in Venice all the nobles of 
Europe flocked to her studio. But her work, mellow, fragrant, and sweet, typically fe- 
male and a perfect sdon of the elegant Rococo dvilizadon of Venice, is interesting (in 
spite of a recent tendency to boost it)^ as an episode in the history of taste rather dian for 
its intrinsic quality. 

The Popular and Bourgeois Genre 

In recent yean much sdr has been made by the masten whom Roberto Longhi called 
‘pittofi ddla reald’ - the masten who take *lifc as it really is* as their subject and paint 
it with unconvcndonal freedom and diiecmess. But as Longhi himself made abun- 
dandy clear, this happy phrase has meaning only in a meuphorical sense. The Milan £x- 
hibidon of 1953 showed diat an almost abstract Lombard quality unites the portraits of 
Carlo Ceresa, the sdlUifes of Baschenis, and the popular g^nre of Cerud, a * magic im- 
mobility* (Long^), a sophisticated convention ftf removed from a 'naive* approach to 
reality. 

Cmd, called 'il Pitocchetto*, also a history and portrait painter, remains, in spite of 
intense study somediing of an enigma. Active mainly in the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century, he left us a depressing gallery of beggan and idiots, o£ vagabonds, 
cripples, and dttinb folk painted sparingly in a dtfk key, but with such descriptive can- 
dour that the spectre of Surrealism is not fiur bom our minds (Plate i88a). TIm popular 
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genreaituchhadfidrly widecuncncy so that(>md’sfasdnaaon with the forgo 
and lost of humanity was not altogether unique. 

Linked by many strands with ^ Flemish and Dutch masters, imported by them dt- 

reedy and indirectly into Italy, the lower genre appears during the seventeenth century in 
many guises: as animal pictures and rustic scenes in Genoa, as Bamboedate in Rome, as 
market scenes and low-class gatherings in Naples, or simply as Kmi-burlesque types in 
Annibale Cartacd’s i 4 rri Ji Bologna. Yet it was only from the turn of the seventeendi to 
the d^tcenth century on diat the common man, the anonymous crowd, 
behaviour, and psychology attracted many painten, among them Giuseppe Maria Cies- 
pi (Plate iSpA), Magnasco. and Piazzetu. 

But the artiscs who regarded this genre as their special and sometimes only province 
form a group apart. Gaspare Traversi in Naples,^’ setting out from Caravaggesque 
sources, painted (between 1732 and 1769) episodes from the life of the middle 
with considerable temperament, psychok^kal insight, and a lively sense for the frrcical 
and grotesque. Concentrating entirely on the mute communication of figures often ir- 
rationally arranged on the canvas (Plate i88b), his work strikes a truer note than die more 
polite genre scenes of his contemporary Giuseppe Bonito (p. 306^ who transferred some- 
thing of the respectability of academic art into this sphere. Rome had in Antonio Amo- 
rosi {c, 1660-afiCT 1736) a painter who conceived popular genre-scenes on a rather monis- 
mental scale. A revival of a certain amount of Caravaggism together with the reserve 
and intensity of his figures are the reason why many of his pictures went and still go un» 
der the names of Spanish artists, even of that of Velasquez. Amorosi, along widi hit 
contemporary Pier Leone Ghezzi^* (i<^4‘-i755)* was the pupil of the latter's fetfaer, Giu- 
seppe Ghezzi (1634-1721). Pier Leone, whose frescoes and altarpicces are now all but 
forgotten, survives as the witty caricaturist of hundreds of contemporary Roman not- 
ables^- drawn, however, in a stereotyped manner - rather than as the pwter of genre 
scenes. Giuseppe Gambarini^ (1680-1725) in Bologna, who always reveals his Bolo- 
gnese academic background, toids m some of his pictures towards the idyllic Rococo 
genre. But it was ma^y in Lombardy and the Venetian hinterland that the lower and 
bourgeois genre, even before Ceniti, had its home with such minor praeddoners as 
Pietro Bellotto (1625, not 27,-1700), a pupil of Forabosco and painter of medculously 
observed heads of old people; Bernardo Kcil^ (*Monsu Benuurdo’, 1624-87), Rem- 
brandt's pupil, working in Italy from 165 1 on; Pasquale Rossi •• called Pasqualino (1641- 
1725) from Vicenza, who practised mainly in Rome and may have influenced Amorosi; 
Antonio Cifiraods (i657-i73o), Branccsdiini's pupil at Bologna, whose paindiigt are 
definitely idated to die Arti M Bolcgna etchings; and Giacomo Praneesco Ctpper*^ 
called il Todeachini, probably a Hiokie working in the fint half of the d|^teenth cok 
tury ina manner teminiscentof Cenid's. These painters delight in illustrating homely 
or gaudy grotesque «id the beholder is entertained by the narrative* All 
thisisdtfierent inthecateofCerud, where it it die scrupulous* portrayal* of misery that 
has our anendon. 

Now Annibale Carraod’s Aiti 4 i Bakgua*’ were what may be called the incunabolae 
of *purc l ep r es c n tadon* of low-dan types, and dib tradition was kept aliv 4 in Giuseppe 
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Maria Mitelli’s (1634-1718) engravings. It would seem that Cerud’s art developed 
against this background*’ and that his paintings, therefore, represent types rather dian 
portraits and contain literary connotadons of which die modem beholder is unaware. 

This observadon leads to die major problems of the entire class of genre painting. Not 
*reallife*, but tradidons of old -visual as well as literary recollecdons- inform the incon- 
gruously farcical as well as the imaginary idyllic genre. Upon closer inspecdon it ap- 
pears that the choice of subjects was limited. A standardized set was endlessly repeated, 
such as the Schoolmistress, the Sewing School* the Musical Party, the mendicant Friar, 
the old Drunkard, and so forth. In not a few cases the roots lie far back in the allegori- 
cal representadons of the Middle Ages (e.g. the Schoolmistress as personificadon of 
Grammar, one of the Liberal Arts), in others the pattern derives from religious imagery 
or history painting (e.g. the Sewing School from Reni’s fresco of the Virgin sewing). 
Moreover, it has righdy been pointed out** that by and large in Italy this class of paint- 
ing lacks spontaneity, that the derivadon from, and connexion with, the great formal 
tradidon can often be sensed, and that Italians concentrate on the human figure rather 
than on the ambience. In contrast to the painters of northern countries, many of the 
Italian genre painten also practised the grand manner, or tried and, disappointed, de- 
serted it. In addidon, it can probably be shown that there was a lively exchange between 
Naples, Rome, and Lombardy with Bologna taking up a key posidon; that, in other 
words, the painters here named and many others knew of each others' work. What 
would seem an impromptu reacdon against die formalism of the grand manner and the 
esublished convendons of decorum, springing up in a number of centres, was in fact an 
art with its own formal and iconographical convendons - a kind of academic roudne of 
'low art*, far from any improvisadon. 

It is only when one turns to Pietro Longhi (1702-85) that one is faced with conversa- 
don pieces in the modem, eighteenth-century sense. At the opposite pole to Cerud's re- 
stricted formula for the rendering of low-class types, Longhi, the most versatile Italian 
praeddoner of the pleasant and unproblemadcal bourgeois genre, is more interested in 
catching the flavour of the scene enacted than in die characten of the actors (Plate 189B). 
While working at Bologna under Crespi, he came into contact with Gambarini’s rather 
polished paintings of well-mannered peasants and washerwomen, an interpretadon of 
everyday life that struck allied chords. Back in Venice, he became the recorder of the hfc 
and entertainments of polite society, always painted in the small cabinet format. But 
compared with the magic of a Watteau, the charm of a Lancret, the indmacy of a Char- 
din, or the bidng wit of a Hogardi, the limitadons of his talent are obvious. 

Longhi*s flair for showing the public dieir own lives in a somewhat beautifying 
mirror won him enthusiasde admirers.** Everywhere in Europe the bourgeois society of 
the second half of the century craved for a desc^pdve, anecdotal art, and, next to Longhi, 
minor ardsts in Venice like Francesco Maggiotto and Antonio Diziani catered for this 
taste in various ways. It was perhaps a dmely decision when Giambattista Tiepolo left 
for Spain in 1762.** 
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Landscape, Vedute, Ruins 

During the seventeenth century the important events in the history of Italian landscape 
painting took place on Roman soil. It was there that the Venetian landscape of the six- 
teenth century was transformed by Annibale Carracci into the classically constructed 
humanist landscape which led on to the development of Claude's and Poussin's ideal 
and heroic landscape style; it was there that through Brill and Elsheimcr the 'realistic* 
northern landscape got a firm foothold, was italianized by Agostino Tassi, and dissemi- 
nated further by scores of northern artists who had settled in Rome; it was there, finally, 
that Salvator created the 'romantic* landscape which determined to a large extent the 
further history of lulian landscape pauiting. 

For the following period it is nccessar)' to difTcrentiatc, at least theoretically, between 
the landscapists proper and the masters of vedute, i.e. of topographical views. Vedute, 
which do not become important till the second half of the seventeenth century, arc in 
fact a late offshoot, often combining landscape elements w*ith the work of the trained 
architectural designer as well as the quadraturista or scene painter. At the time one distin- 
guished between the vedute esatte, precise renderings of topographical situations, and 
the vedute ideate or di fantasia, imaginary views, which offered the possibility of indulg- 
mg in dreamlike flights into the past and, above all, of rendering romantic and nostalgic 
pictures of ruins.*^ In Rome the arcadian and pastoral classical landscape remained in 
vogue, practised mainly by the exceedingly successful italianized Fleming Jan Frans van 
Bloemcn, called Orizzontc (1662-1749), and by Andrea Locatelli (1695-c. I74i}t whose 
elegant and tidy work shows a typically eightccnth-ccntury luminosity and transpar- 
ency. Neapolitan landscapists such as Gennaro Cireco,^ called Mascacotta (1663-1714), 
Pietro Cappcili, a Roman (d. 1727), Leonardo Coccorante®’ (1700-50), and even the 
late Carlo Bonaria (or Bonavia, active 1750-88), stem mainly from Rosa and often 
emphasize the bizarre and fanustic. Compared with these attractive but minor special- 
ists, Rome had at least one great master who raised both the veduta esatta and ideata to the 
level of a great art. 

Gian Paolo Pannini,*® bom at Piacenza in 1691/2, fint formed by impressions of the 
Bibicna and other scenographic artists, in 1715 joined the studio of the celebrated Bene- 
detto Luti in Rome. His fircacoes in the Villa Patrizi (1718-25) esublishcd him firmly as 
a master in his own right. Patronized by Cardinal Polignac and married to a French- 
woman, his relations with France became close and his influence on French artists in-* 
creasingly important. During the last thirty years of his life (he died in Rome in 1765) he 
was primarily engaged on topographical views of Rome, real and imaginary (Plate 191 a), 
and one cannot doubt that he received vital impulses firom the precise art of Giovanni 
Ghisolfi (1623-S3), whose vedute ideaU show the characteciitically Roman scenic arrange- 
ment of ruins. The boldness of Pannini's views, the soreness with whidi he placed his 

architecture on the canvas -dear signs of die trained 

ing of his elegant figures, the atmosphere pervading Us pictures, the crystalline clarity of 
his colours, the precision of his draughtsmanship -all dicse dements combine into an arc 
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sui generis, which had as much influence on the majestic visions of a Piranesi as on the 
arcadian world created by Hubert Robert. 

Earlier than most of Pannini’s vedute, but influenced by them at the end of bis career, 
are the often somewhat dry topographical renderings of the dcy by the Dutchman Cas- 
par van Wittel,*^ called Vanvitelli, who was bom at Amersfoort in 1653, made Italy his 
home in 1672, and worked mainly in Naples and Rome where he died in 1736. Deriv- 
ing from the northern microscosmic tradition of a Berkhcyde, in Italy he soon devel- 
oped a sense for well-composed panoramic views without ever abandoning the principle 
of factual correctness. 

With Vanvitelli and Pannini and later with the magnificent engraved work of the 
Venetian Giambattista Piranesi (1720-78), Rome maintained a position of eminence in 
the special field of topographical and imaginary uedu/e. Nonetheless, Venice also asserted 
her ascendancy in landscape painting and the allied genres. Marco Ricci (1676-1730), 
Scbastiano*s nephew and collaborator (Plate 1 8 1 b), must be regarded as the initiator of the 
new Venetian landscape style, which through him became an immediate international 
success. He worked in Turin, Rome, Florence, and Milan, and visited London twice be- 
tween 1708 and 1716, the second time (1712-16) in the company of his uncle. From 1717 
on he made Venice his home. With his knowledge of intra-ltalian devcli^ments Mar- 
co combined quick reactions and a spirit of real artistic adventure. Thus, in the first diree 
decades of the eighteenth century his manner underwent many changes: dieearly 'sccno- 
graphic’ views derive from Carlevarijs, the dark, tempestuous landscapes betray the 
study of Salvator and Micco Spadaro, the more arcadian ones that of Claude; in the 
second decade his landscapes show some of the magic and nervous tension of Magnasco; 
later his interest in classical ruins grows; at die same time his vision broadens, his palette 
lightens, and the landscapes uke on an eighteenth-century luminous and atmospheric 
character (Plate i8ib). At this late moment he appears as a master of the vedu/e tdeafe, 
fantastic visions of crumbled antiquity, evai befisre Pannini had developed his own 
style in this genre. 

Giuseppe Zais (1709-84) formed his rustic style as a landscapist upon the art of Marco 
Ricd before he came into contact with the Tuscan Francesco Zuccardli (1702-88), who 
setded in Venice about 1732 and soon found himself in the leading posidon vacated by 
Marco Ricci's death. Trained in Florence by Paolo Anesi and in Rome possibly by Loca- 
telli, Zuccardli had^Uttle of Marco's bravura although he strove to emulate the btter's at- 
mospheric luminosity. But Tuscan that he was, his festive idylls and arcadian dysiums 
under their large blue skies - more in line of descent from Cbude dian from Marco - 
always retain a non-Venetian colouristic coolness. His sweet and amiable art secured him 
international success. He worked in Paris and London, where be became a foundation 
member of the Royal Academy (1768), and his influence on the history of English land- 
scape painting is well known. 

The most gifted follower of Marco Ricd, but probably Canaletto's pupil, was Mi- 
chele Marieschi (1710-43); with a quick brush he painted imaginary views of Venice, 
landscapes with ruins, and capriedos in which something of the soenographic tradition 
is retained. It has long been known that his work, usually in strong chiaroscuro and 
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glittering widi the wann and brilliant li^t of the Venetian lagoon, had a formative 
influence on the greeter Francesco Guardi. 

To die extent that all diese landscapists were also vedutistit it was p rimar ily die veihUa 
di fantasia that interested them. But parallel with the veduta esatta by VanvitcUi and Pan^ 
nini runs a development at Venice: if Luca Caricvarijs from Udine (1663-1730) was the 
Venetian VanvitcUi, Antonio Canale. caUed Canaletto (1697-1768), was the Venetian 
Pannini. Caricvarijs,*^ also renowned as an engraver, approached his subject with the 
eye and knowledge of the trained quadraturista. The scenic effect of his views of the Pi- 
azza S. Marco and the Canal Grande with their studied emphasis on perspective, die 
crowds, gondolas and accessories filling his pictures, his interest in the narrative or the 
festive event (e.g. the Reception of the Fourth Earl of Mamhester as Ambassador at Venice, 
1707* City Art Gallery, Birmingham) — aU this shows how diflnent his art is from diat 
of his Roman counterpart. Yet like VanvitcUi he was mainly a *chroniclcr*, concerned 
with the factual rather than the poetical aspect of the scene recorded. It was precisely 
this, the poetical quality, the responsiveness to the mood of Venice, to her light and at- 
mosphere, that Canaletto knew how to render. He began as a theatrical d^ig ngr under 
his frther. After an early visit to Rome (1719), he worked first with Caricvarijs, and his 
choice of views and motift reveals it even at a much later date. 

Canaletto’s charadDeristic style was formed as early as 1725 (four pictures (or Stefrno 
Conti at Lucca, now Montreal, private coUection). Although he slowly turned fiom an 
early tenebroso manner to a brighdy and warmly lit atmospheric interpretatioa of his 
vedute, in keeping with die general eighteenth-century trend, he remained faithful to a 
fluid and smooth paint ; and it is diis that helps to convey the impression of a dispassion- 
ate festive dignity and beatitude (Plate 19IB). No eighteenth-century pamter was more 
to the taste of the British, and owing to die patronage of the remarkable Consul Smidi 
at Venice there was soon a steady flow of Canalettos to England, foUowed up between 

1746 and 1755 by duce visits of the artist to London.*’ 

A high-class imitator of Canaletto’s manner was his pupil Giuseppe Moretd;** but 
only Bernardo BeUotto (1720-80), Canaletto’s nephew, was capable of a personal inter- 
pretation of the older artist’s work. He left Venice at the age of twenty and. after work- 
ing in Rome, Turin, Milan, and Verona, sought his fortune north of the Alps. Between 

1747 and 1756 he was court painter in Dresden, bter he went to Vienna and Munich, and 
the last thirteen years of h» life he spent as court painter in Warsaw, poedcaUy ennob- 
ling cidcs and buildings under northern skies by the mathemadcal prodsion of his vision 
and the terse applicadon of a small range of cold ‘moonlight’ colours.** 

Often allied widi die name of Canaletto, but in fact taking up a diametrically opposite 
posidon, Francesco Guardi (1712-93) must be given the po^ among the vedufisti. His 
modest life-story remains almost as anonymous as diat of a medieval ardst. Although in 
1719 his sister was married to Tiepolo, it is only after padent research that a minimum 
offsets has become known about him. He never attracted the attendon of foreign visi- 
ton, and not dll he was aeventy-two was he admitted to the Venetian Academy. Undl 
1760 his personality was submerged in the family studio headed by his older brother 
Gianantonio (1699, 98,-1760). In this studio Francesco plodded along like an ardsan 
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of old and never relinquished antiquated practices. As a man of over thirty he seems 
also to have worked in Maricschi's studio and when over forty in dut of Canaletto. 
Moreover, he did not hesiute to repeat himself nor to use other artists’ works next to 
Canaletto’s, compositions by Sebastiano Rkd, Fetd, Piazzetta, Strozzi, Crespi and one 
of his most ravishing paintings, the Gala Concert of 178a (Munich, Alte Pinakothek) was 
cribbed from a dry engraving by Anlonio Baratd after a design by Giovanni Battista 
Canal. Finally, much of his output vmi die work of collaboration in the studio, where 
every kind of commission was accepted, from religious pictures to hbtory paintings, 
batd(>-pieccs, and even frescoes (1750s, Q Rczzonico, Venice). Only in his later years 
and, above all, after the death of die elder brother does he seem to have concentrated on 
die painting of vedute, for which he is now mainly famed. 

It was his collaboration with Gianantonio that opened up a major problem of criti- 
cism. Until fairly recently it was believed that Francesco was the real and only genius in 
the studio. Now, however, the scales have been reversed and Gianantonio seems to 
emerge as an equally great figure.^ If he and not Francesco was the master of the paint- 
ings for the organ in the Chiesa dcU* Angelo Ra£cle (after 1753; Plate 192A), then, 
indeed, the palm must go to him. In spite of sudi le-valuation of far-reaching import- 
ance and in spite of the seeming shortcomings of Francesco’s practices, his work speaks 
an unmistakable language. 

While Canaletto stands in the old tradition of fluid and even application of paint, a 
tradition which was ultimately concerned with the preservation of form, Guardi stems 
from the ’ modem* masten of the loaded brush, the masters di tocco, and the ancestry of 
his art goes back through Mtaseschi and Marco Ricd to Magnasco, and further to Maffci, 
Fetti, and Lys. While Canaletto is primarily concerned widi the skilful manipulation of 
architectural prospects and therefore remains inside the great Italian tradition of firm 
compositional structure, Guardi drifts more and more towards so free and personal an 
interpreution of the material world (Plate 192B) that its structure appean accidental 
rather than essential to his dreamlike visions. While Camletto objectifies even the poetry 
of Venice, Guardi subjectifies evcn&ctual recordings. While die former, in a wwd,»stiU 
a child of the Renaissance tradidon in so far as the thing painted is an intrinsic part of the 
painter’s performance, the latter steps outside that tradidon in so far as the thing painted 
seems to have no more than extrinsic value. 

But whether it was Gianantonio or Francesco who crowned the pursuits of the masters 
of the free brush-stroke, it is in their work that sohd form is dissolved and demateria- 
lizcd to an extent undreamed of by any precursor (Plate 192A). Between them, the two 
brothers opened the way to the ’pure’ painten di tocco of the next century, the Impres- 
sionists, who like them thought that form was fleeting and condidoned by the atmos- 
phere that surrounds it. 

Thus two masters cssendally of the petite mmihe had broken dirough the vidous 
circle of Renaissance ideology and vindicated the developmei^ t£ a free painterly ex- 
pression which had surted with the late Tidan, with Tintotettb and Jacopo Bassano, 
had constantly invigorated Italian Baroque painting at all levels, and had contributed 
even more to the course paindng took in the Low Countries and Spain. 
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On this note the book might well have ended, were it not for a strange paradox. 
Francesco Guardi's art has often been compared with the music of Mozart. Despite his 
modecnity I Guardi was a man of his century and, more specifically, a man of the Rococo. 
He continued creating his spirited capriccios and limpid visions of Venice long after the 
spectre of a new heroic age liad broken in on Europe. When he died in the fourth year of 
the French Revolution, few may have known or cared that the reactionary backwater of 
Venice, the meeting place of the ghostlike society of the past, had harboured a great 
revolutionary of the brush. 
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POBBWOID 

p. xsU I. See jMmif tf Aatketia md Art Critidm, v 
(i94^)« 77-128, wkk aokki by R. Wellck, W. 
Sicefaem, R. DttikUi, W. Fleming:]. H. Mueller, 
AH, m (1954)* 421 ; and iW., XIV (1915). 143-74. 
widi iitidei by C J. Friediich, M. F. Bukofieer, 
H. Hatdeld, J. R. Maitin, W. Sceefaow. Abo 
G. Biiganti, Rerifenr, 1 (1950), No. i, and 11 (1951), 
No. 13. 


CHAPTBI 1 

p. a I. AntonbPoiievino, Tracialbde|iaedeffkftm, 
Lyooi, 1593. 

1. Thtt bdonge» of ooune, to die olden teneo of 
the Chuicfa. Tlngtotcr i gt io B iwfinm proouilga- 
tions of the Naoem CotmdL On the origin iad 
cbaiacter of the decree, lee H. Jedin in Tabeper 
TktolcgbAt Qumuibth^ 116 (1935). 

3. A fbU critical review of the extenave Itteraiure 
in C. Cabin Pabuzi, Siprk MgMa drib nib dri 
Oneiii, Rome, 1951. 

4. For the hinory of die word and its meaning 
tee M. Trevci in Mmsym, 1 (1941)* 

p.4 5*L*FoniielbandLBordet,ARUIi^A^^ 

Rmimo Seebry ^ kit Tims, London, 193a, 576. 

p. 5 6. Apart from tbe frniom cue of Padre Pobo, 

the archheoii G. De Row, Oraxio Grata, and Gia- 
como BrianOk the painien Michele Gnbcrti and 
Riidlio Cbmeoti, and the icuipcor and engnver 
G. B. Fiammeri may be mentioned. During the 
yean 1634-5 no lest than fourteen Jesuit artists were 
working in the Gcs6 at Palermo. In addiaon, 
decorative wood-carving wu largely in the hands 
of Jesuit artisti, such u Bartolomeo Tronchi, Fran- 
cesco Brunelli, the Taurino brothers, and Daiiicle 
Ferrari. A rich material, mainly from Jesuit ar- 
chives, wu published by Pietro Puri, S.I., ui 
Ardiivm Ifiiuriaim SodeMis Jem, xxi (1952)* 

7. These connexions were fiiit discussed in the 
valuabb but almost-forgotten book by W. Weibel, 
JesuiHsmu uni Bmudakulptur, Strubourg, 1909. 

8 . See bebw, p. 19* 


9> See Note 3 to thu chapter and G.RovdbuSJ., 
in Civild CanoUca, 103, iii (195a), 53, 165. 

10. OnPonrioieeLCremainilm'drliKCpii- p.7 
Abdofub df jurb drlT M, Mib^ 
at Viggik neu the Lake of Lugano, hb career in 
Rome seems to have started u *misuratofe* at 

S. Andrea deJb Valb in 1591-a (inibimation by 
Howard Hibbard). 

11. It should, however, be notioed thu during 
the early nineties the Cavaliere's rich and elegant 
fbsrirism widi its deliberaie icferences to Rapbul 
and Mklidip^ (to be studied in the Loggb 
Orrini of the *house of Sixms V*, Vb di Parione, 

1 589; in die viiik of the Contaidli Chapel, S. Luigi 
de* Ftancesi, 1591/a; and in the Capp^ Olgtad, 

S. Praimde^ 159a) held promise for the future 
which hafrirther development did not reahae. See 
I. Faldi, Boll £Aru, xxxviii (i953)» 45 C 

la. M 3 b, nx. 

13. Fullest dnaanon of thu bmUing by H. p. to 
Egger in MMttUngtn turn het Ntialmistk kis- 
iprixk ImtUma le Rme, a (xpap). 

14. See Bellori, ed. 167a, 369. p. ti 

15. Pasiignano also painted the fitsooes in the 
large new sacristy of the basiKca. For the pco- 
gcamme of die paintings of the Cappdb Paolina, 
seeMib. 

16. Further on the complicated history of the 
Quirinal Palace: Guidi in VUrke, vi, 4 (1941). 

17. J. Hess, AgostiM Tun, Munich, 1935. 

18. A good deal of ink hu been spilled about dut 
problem; sec, c.g., R. Longhi in Pi'U .Irtisfio^ i 
(1926), 123 fr. 

19. For other paintings in the Pabce by Taisi, 
Orazio GentdeKhi, and Antonio Carracci, see J. 

Hess (Note 17 above). 

20. Sec below, pp. 12, 51. 

21. On Sdpione Borghem'scoUecdon, leej. A. F. p. la 
Orbaan, Doaimeiut sul huoca>, Rome, 1920, and 

F. Noa^ in JUp./. Ximmv., L (1929)- 

22. After Ponzio’s death in 1613 the palace wu 
completed by Mademo rather than Vasaniio. 

23. HoogewerfiTs axtkbs in Palbdb, vi (1942)1 
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and in ArdiMo JelU R, itfulaaAotit ronuna di stark 
patritt, tm (1943), clarify the mystery surrounding 
this architect, who was lx>m at Utrecht about 1550 
and died in Rome in 1621. 

p. 12 24. See Gugliclmi in Boll d'Ant^ xxxdc (1954). 

318: payment of 15 February 1614. 

25. This Casino has been destroyed; on Cigoli's 
frescoes, tee below, p. 60. The most recent report 
about the whole Pallavicini complex of decoradons 
by F. Zeri in Tks Cmmomtw (1955), 185. 

26. See M. Sacripand, La Villa Bargkese, Rome, 
1953, based on new documents and with full 
bibliography. 

p. 13 27. The engineering probtems of this and the 

smaller 'Fontana di Ponte Sisto* were in the hands 
of Domenico Fontana's brother, Gidfanni (1540- 
1614). The latter fountain consists of one triumphal 
arch, designed by Vasanzio in i6i2«i3 ; it stood at 
the end of Via Giulia and was moved to the other 
side of the Tiber in 1 897. On Giovanm Fontana, the 
most distinguiihed water engineer of the period, 
see Donad, rirdfdridfKri, BeUmzona, 1942. 

28. On the cnttecdon, see C P. Laodon, Cakrie 
GituiinkHi, Park, i8ia. Many of the Maicheie's 
pictures formed the nucleus of the Berlin Museum. 

The decoration of Vincenzo Giusdniani's palace 
atfiassano di Sutri north of Rome gives an excellent 
idea of the catholicity of this patron's taste. Dunng 
the first decade of the seventeenth century worked 
here side by side the Florentine Antonio Tempesta, 
the Genoese Bernardo Gastello, the Bolognese 
Domenichino and Albani, and, in addidon, the 
strange Mannerist eccentric Paolo Guidotd (r. 1 569- 
1629). The palace and ia dccoradon has recently 
been the subject of illuminating ardcles by P. 
Portoghesi, M. V. Brugnoli, and I. Faldi in Boll 
d*Ark, xui (1957). 222-95. For the Palazzo 
Giusdniani in Rome, see I. Toesca, ik'd., 296. 

29. £. Rodocanachi, Aventures d'un ^and stigneur 
italien, Paris [n.d.]. On Roncalli see also P. Pouncy 
in Bud. Mag., 94 (1952), 356. 

p. 14 30. W. Friedlaender, Caravaggio Studies, Prince- 

ton, 1955. 

31. Fullest informadon about Agucchi and his 
circle in D. Mahon, Studies in Seieento Art and 
Theory, London, 1947. 

32. Only a fragment of the treadse survives, in- 
corporated into the preface of Simon Guillain's 
etchings after Annibale Carracci’s drawings of 
Bolognese artisans (1646); see Mahon, op. dt. 


if, R. Lee, Art BuB., xxxiii(r95i), 205. 

34. W. Friedlaender, op. dt., and D. Mahon, Art p. 15 
Bull., XXXV (1953), 227. 

35. Aguochi, for instance, praises Caravaggio as a 
colourist, although he regards his realism as vulgar. 
Albani loob down with utter contempt at the 
whole trend inaugurated by Caravaggio. 

36. It is interesting in this connexion that between p. 17 
1570 and 1693 twenty-five Jesuit martyrs alone 
were beatified or canonized, 20 of them before 1630. 

37. £. Mile, in his clastic work on the an after 
the Council of Trent, differendates correctly be- 
tween (i) tndidonal tubjectt which live on without 
considerable changes, (ii) the recasting of old sub- 
jects, and (iii) the large body of endrely new 
themes. - See also £. Kinchbaum in Cregorianum, 

XXVI, icx> ff. and L. R^au, Iconegraphie de rart 
chrdtien, Paris, 1955, t, 457. 

38. Ponnelle and Bordet, op. dt., 413. 

39. Among thalBemiih arriiti in Rome shortly p. il 
be^ md ate s 6 oo woe, apart from Rubens and 
Paul BdQl, Willon van Nieiiundt and kii nephew 

of the tame name, Srhasiian Vranx, Jan Bnicgd, 
and Jome de Momper. See L van Puyvelde, La 
peinture fanumde d Rome, Brussels, 1950. 

40. For this and the foDowing tee M. Vacs in p. 19 
Melanges Hulin de Loo, Bruaels, 1931, 309 ff. 

41. Anton Mayer, Das Lehen und die fVerke dtr 
Bruder Matthaeus und Paul Bril Leipzig, 1910; 
Rudolf Baer, Paul Bril Studien zur Entundthtngs- 
gesckUhle der Landsduftsmakrti urn 1600, Munich, 

1930. 

42. This has been pointed out by E. Gombrich in 
his illuminating paper 'Renaissance ardsdc Theory 
and the Devdopment of Landscape Paintuig', 
C.d.B.A., 95 (1954). 

43. It u only u recent yean that some progress 
has been made in reconstructing the careen of the 
two most important figures, Pietro Paolo Bonzi ('ll 
Gobbo dd Carraod*) and Tommaso Salim. As re- 
gards the former (1576-1636), whose earliest sdll- 
life in the manner of Pieter Aertien dates from 
r. 1606 (private colL, Madrid), see E. Battisti in Cwii- 
mentari, v (1954). 290 ff. arid J. Hess, ilrid., 303 £ 
(frescoes in thePalaso Mattd, t6i 8-19). For SaUni, 
tee Salerno in Commentari, ill (1952) and v (1954)1 
254, andTestori in Paragone, v (1954). no. 51. Sahni, 
who died, according to Baglione, aged fifty in 1625, 
painted flower and firuit pieces before a dtf k backr 
ground, with the objects close to the picture plane 
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(*invcnaaoni molto capricdoiec bizarre*, BagUdAte). 
See abo R. Long^, Pwi^onr, i (1950), no. x, who 
started the recent diicusii^ In addi^n the 
papers by Marangoni, tAnt, x (1917), and 
Hoogew^. DMo, iv (1923-4). Charles Sterling’s 
La Natun morte dr Vantifiii^ d tus jams, Paris, 1952, 
contains many suggestive ideas. 


CHARTER 2 

p. ai I. For a re-appraisal of both Caravaggio’s and 
Annibale's art, prepared in many studies of the last 
thirty years, the rmder may turn now to the boob 
by D. Mahon, Studies in Sekaito Art and Theory, 
London, 1947; W. Friedlaender. Caret^ie Studies, 
Princeton, 1955; and R. Winkowcr, The Drawings 
of the Carracci, London, 1952. 

2. On Petenano, see C. Baroni, VArte, N.S. xi 
(1940), 173 ff., with further references, and M. 
edvesi, Be//, d’ilrsr, xxxix (1954). 

3. He was 'about aoooidiiSg to Giulio Man- 
dni, Canvaggio's uarte biogEapher. 

4. AU the documtttt am now available in Englidi 
translation in PioCesmr ftiedlaender's book. 

5. On Gramarira, see R. Longhi. Proporziani, i 

(1943)* 54. 

6 . During this period he painted the SiWr Bacchus 
and the Bay with the fruit Basket, both ui the 
Borghese Gallery and originally m the possession 
of the Cavalierc d'Arpuio. 

7. Among the pictures in the Cardinal'scoUcction 
were The Musical Party (Metropolitan Museum, 
New York), the Fartune Teller (Louvre version;), 
the Card Sharpers (fonnerly Palazzo Sciarra, Rome), 
the Luir Player (Leningrad), and the Medusa 
(Ufizi). ’The pictures of the early Roman period arc 
difficult to arrange in a predse sequcsice, and their 
chronology will remain, to a certam extent, the sub- 
jea of controveny. Perhaps the most thorough 
attempt at establishing a chronolog)’ was undco> 
taken by D. Mahon, Burl. Mag., 94 (1952). X 9 . 

p as 8. Prom 1597 onwards all die important pictures 
are datable within a fairly narrow margin. 1597- 
1601 : the altarpicce and side panels for the Con- 
tardli Chapel, S. Luigi de* Piancesi. There were, 
however, not three, four paintings in all, since 
Caravaggio’s first altarpiece of 5 r Matthew and the 
As^l was rgected and bought by the Marchese 
Vinoenio GiusliniaiiL (With the rest of the Giu»- 
tmiani collection it went to the Kaiser Friedrich 


Museum, Berlin, and was destroyed in 1943.) Tlie 
second 5 / Msobw, substituied fi)r the rge^ ver- 
sion, was painted last, after the lateral panels, the 
Calling of St Matthew and the Martyrdom of St 
Matthew. Probably painted in that order, the two 
latter pictures, particularly the 'Martyrdom’, con- 
tarn many revealing pentimenti (L Venturi and G. 
Urbani, Studi radi^efid sul Carav^h, Rome, 

X953). 1600-1 : Crucifixion of St Peter and Con- 

version of St Paul, Ccrasi Cbpel, S. Maria del 
Popolo. - 1602-4: Deposition cf Christ, painted fi>r 
St Philip Ned's chur^ the Chiesa Nuova, now 
Vatican Gallery. - 1604-5: Madonna di Loreto, S. 
Agosdno, Rome. - 1605-6: Madetma dei PaUh 
fienieri, painted for St Peter's, now Bor^iese 
Gallery; the Death if the Vitgin, for S. Maria della 
Scala, now Louvre, Paris; the MadiWM Jhxavy, 

painted fi>r MiOdeiSa, now Vienna Gallery (finished, 
according to Fnedlaendcr's plausible suggesdoo, by 
another hand). - 1607: The Seven Arts of Mercy, 
Chiesa del Monte della Misericoidia, Naplm; 
flagellation ^ Christ, S. Domenioo Mag^oce* 
Naples - 1608: Portraii ef Akf da VigmmU 
l^vre, Paris (doubted by Mbadbii 

John the Bcftist, Catfae^ U Valletta, Maha; 

Bmla! if St Laey, S. lucia, Sysacuse, - 1606-9: 
Adoration of die Shepherds and BmAng cf Lazarus, 
Museo Nazionale. Mcttina. - 1609: AdoraSan with 
St franeis and St Lawrence, Oratoiio di S. Lorenzo^ 
Palermo. Apait from the Vignaooutt portrait, this 
list contaim only the large altaipseces. 

9. Though hardly ever discussed, it is soil an open 
question whether pictures like the Boy wiA the FnUt 
Basket, the Musical Party, or the Bay kitteu by a 
Lizard (Longhi ColL) were painted wuh a rnorala- 
mg or allcgorizmg mtent. 

la In his 'Life' of Caravaggio, Baglione remarb 
generally that the young artist was inihe habit of 
pamtmg self-portraits m a nunor, specifying a 
'Bscehus* guise. CXher early pictures such as the 
Boy bitten by a Lizard and die head of Medusa may 
confidently be regarded as srif-portraia. 

11. The rdarion of the Bacchus to 'die sensuetti 
idealism of certain Hadrianic repioentatioos' (W. 
Friedlaender, op. or., 85) should not, however, be 
overlooked. 

12. For the process of revaluing the andent gods 
after the Renaisunce tee the admirable account in 
F. Saxl’s Aniike Cotter in drr Spatrenaissance, Leipxig, 

1927. 

13. A similar, though burlesque, teorkntiriou 9. ai 
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niy be observed m Nicol6 Kuigipuu's &Mefttu 
Buffiott, which was painted in Venice at about the 
same moment (Venice, Querini Stampalia GaUery; 

Venturi, n, 7. figure 55)* 

p. aj 14. Still hfis of extraordinary perfection are the 
rule in Caravaggio's early work, see, e.g., the 
Boig^ Bey with the Fruit Besket, the Leningrad 
IfiirPfe}Vf, and, of a slightly later date, the National 
Gallery Supper §t Emnums. It comes as no surprise, 
theicfeie, to find amongst the earliest works a self- 
contained still life, the BuAet^Fruit (Milan, Am- 
broiiana). It has been pointed out, however, that 
this picture may be the fiagment of a larger com- 
position, a hypothesis borne out by the repainted 
buff background. See R Swaraendei, Bostm Mi*~ 
teum BuUellHt ui (1954), whose attribution of the 
Boston stiU life to Caravaggio can hardly be ac- 
cepted, in spite of his pertinent disouriou of the 
whole problem of early sdll lifes. 

15. Two of die early religious pictures share the 
game quality: the RepmtMt Ma^Jalen (Rome, Gal- 
leria Doria-Pamphili) and the St Catherine (Lugano, 
Thyssen ColL). Their interat is largely focused on 
still life and embroidered dresses. 

p. 14 16. The reader may be reminded of Mantegna's 

Dead Christ in the Brera. For the whole problm of 
extreme foreshortening, see Kurt Rathe, Die Aus- 
druek^unkllm aBm verkOrxter Figuren, London, 

1938. 

p. 15 17. Most of Caravaggio's late pictures, painted in 

great haste, are in poor condition. In recent yean 
some have been carefully cleaned and reftored, 
among them the two pictures mentioned in the 
text On this occasion the extremely high quality of 
the Lazarus was revealed, whose authenticity had 
sometimes been doubted. 

x8. Hie Borghese David with the Head tf Goliath 
(c. 1605), for instance, follows a rcpiesenational 
type which was already current in the fifteenth 
century and ultimately derives feom illuminations 
in manuscripts of Perseus with the head of Medusa. 
For the rest, the reader must be refored to W. 
Friedlaender’s thorough konographical studies. 

19. Bellori, in his biography of Caravaggio, 
mentions that he painted this picture twice over, an 
assertion which recent X-ray studies have proved 
correa (see above. Note 8). 

p. 36 20. Ihe line of the neck of the Virgin in the Doria 

Repose on die Flight recun in a number of pictures, 
c.g. the Penitent Ms^dakn and the Mdoma di 
.Lomo. 


ai. See chapter],)!. 38. 

aa. The break, of course, it not radical but was p. a? 
foreshadowed in eaiiy pictures. 

a]. Two versions are extant, one in die Doria 
Gallery, the other in the Capitoline Museum, 
Rome. D. Mahon {Burl. A%., 95 (i 9 S 3 )i 213) tried 
to show that the latter picture, for long regarded as 
a copy, is the one mentioned by Bellori as being in 
the collection of Cardinal Pio. See also D. Mahon 
and D. Sunon, Artists in SeventeentIhCentury Beme, 

Loan Exhibition, Vildenstrin, London, 1955, No. 

17. with a fiill discussion of the intricacies of the 
subject matter. Further, sec £. Battisti in Comment^ 
(1955)* 181 ff., whose researches in the Pio 
archives seem to miliutc against Mahon's idendfi- 

24. The better of the two existing versions seems p. as 
to be that in the Wadsworth Athenaeum, Hartford, 
Connecricut, see Mosira del Caraveggio, Catalogo^ 

1951. No. 17. 

25. Dr Briedlacnder in his recent book docs not p ao 
quite agree with this interpretation of the sources. I 
cannot do more here than state his case, without 
being able to argue the matter out It is true, 
however, that the Madonna dei Pahfitnuri was in 

St Peter's until about 1620. Only then did Cardinal 
Sdpione Borghese incorporate the picture into hu 
coliecrion; see). Hen, Commentari, v (1954), 271 ff. 

26. For a detailed discussion of the relationship 
between Caravaggio's art and the reform move- 
ment dm reader must be referred to W. Fned- 
laender's Caravaggio Studies^ 121 ff. 

27. Thu chapter was written before Dr Fried- p. 30 
laender's book appeared. It made a drastic revision 

of my original text necessary, and 1 wish to ac- 
knowledge my debt of gradtude to him. For other 
Caravaggio liieiature, sec Bibliography. 

CHAPTER 3 

l. Transbtion in E. G. Hok, Literary Sourtes of p. 31 
Art History, Princctoo, 1947, 329 ff. 

2. See the survey in D. Mahon's Studies in 
SeUento Art and Theoryt London, 1947* m ff* 

3. Their coUaboradon is particularly puzzling in p. ji 
the cycle of frescoes of the Palazzo Fava (r. 1583-4) 
with scenes feom Virgil's Aaneid as well as in that 

of the Palazzo Magnani-Salem (1588 ff.) which 
illustrates the early history of Rome after livy. It b 
easier to difandate between the three nuNen in 
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the frocoei pfchePahaEo Simpieri-Talon (r. 1593- 
4). See Bodmer. LoMeo Orreof. Burg. 1939. 

1 18 £. with further refereooei. 

4. Tlie character and history of the Carracci 
Academy are diicutted by H. Bodmer in the 
periodical Bcltffia, xni (193s). C Bodmer dates 
the foundation of the Accademia degli locamxninati 
in 1582. G. C. Cavalli. the compiler of the Rtgesto 
published in the Catalopie of ^e Mostra dei Car- 
reea, Bologna, 1956, 76, believes the date to be 
1585. For all dates of the vite of the Canacd the 
Regetta should be consulted. 

5. For Agostino*s development as an engnver 
see H. Bodmer, Dfr GnphUthtn Kunstr, iv (1939) 
and V (1940). Agostino's importance is nowadays 
generally underrated. With hjs systematic studies of 
parts of the body, of eyes, ears, amis, and feet (en- 
graved after his death and for 1 50 years frequently 
republished), he became the ancestor of academic 
teaching: see R. Wirtkower. The Draunnj(s of ihe 
C^acti at ITindm Castle, London, 1952. The 
Vienna pictures, recently published by O. Kurz, 
J.lV.C.i, XIV (i 950 * Agotnio as a sophisci- 
rated and entertaining matter of m\thologica] 
allegory. 

6. TietK believed that this picture was mauily 
executed by Luao Masian. There is no reason to 
accept thu view. The picture it ugned and dated and 
ongmal drawings by Annibale are extant. 

p 13 7. See, c.g., E K. Watahousc, Barofte Pmaing 

in Rome, Loodon, 1937. 7 * where the teem is used m 
spite of certain reservations. 

8. The history and fallacies of the term 'edecuc* 
have been disciuKd by D. Mahon, op. at., and else- 
where. See also Rensieber W. Lee in ilit Bull., 
xxxiii (losOi Mahon, M, xxxiv 

(1952), 226 ff., and the apt remarb by B. Berenion 
m his Caravaggio, Loodon, 1933, 78 flf. 
r 33 9. Even in Lodovko's most Baroque pictures 

there it a Mannerist undercurrent. Figures often 
lack a firm stance and - particularly m later worb - 
gestures may be as ill-defined as they are auirf and 
eccentric. Such figures as the donors who appear in 
the Cento akarpicoe like intruden from outside arc 
a well-loiown Mannerist formula (see, e.g., Passa- 
rotd's PreseiaatioH in the Temple, S. Maria della 
Purificaxione, Bologna). 

10. According to the Maatra dei Canaea {op. fit., 
128), the Martyrdom of St At^hts should he dated 
f. 1398-9. 

11. Examples: TheQdlirgrfStMatthewo(i.i^$ 


(Bologna, Pinaooteca], the Astumptloti ef the Vhgbt, 
e. 1603-8 (Modena, Galleria Esteme), St CMt$ 
adoring the ChiU, e, 1615 (FoiH, PfamooMca), and 
the Paradite of c. 1616 (Bologni, S. Paob) its 
i mm e nse l y elongated bonelett figures. 

12. The iconography of tfie only canvas, Hooder p. 36 
at the Crossroads, now in the Naples Mtaeum, was 
exhaustively discussed by £. Panofiky, Herades am 
Scheidewege, Leipzig, Berlin, 1930. j. E Martin, Art 
Bull., xxxviti (1956), 91, who thi^ new light on 

the iconography of the whole cyde, demoiuttatied 
convincingly diat the programme was due to 
FulvioOrsinL 

13. The programme of the ceiling hat not yet 
been fully investigated. For the symbolical inter- 
pretation the reada mutt be refinred in the first 
place to authors like Bellori, to Tietze's basic article 
on the Gallery, and to Panofiky in Oud Holhmd, i 

(1933). 

14- Preserved in drawings; see Tietze's article; 
Wittkowcr, Carracci Draunngs {op. nV.); and D. 
Mahon, Mostra dei Carracci. Disegni, Bologna, 1956, 

108. 

15. Sec KarolineLanckoronsb's article m IVkner 
Jahrh., ix (i93S). For the hmory and devdopment 
of celling decoration see F. Wmiemberger, 'Die 
Manieristische Deckcnmalerd in Minditalkn', 

RSm. Jahrh. f. Kunstg., iv (1940)* 

16. From Albeiti'i Z>r PUtura on it was regarded p. 37 
as an unassailable dogma that 'history painting' (in 

the widest sense) sto^ at the top of ^ hierarducal 
scale of artistic activity. 

17. Agomno’f funeral in Bologna wai a memory p. 38 
able occasion, during which Ludo Fabeno, a 
member of the literar>' Academy of the Gdaii, de- 
hvered the funeral oration. This speech, important 

for the creation of the 'eclectic legend', has been 
thoroughly anal^ved by D. Mahon in Studies in 
Seicento Art, 135 ff., and in J.W.C.L, xvi (i 953 ). 

306. 

18. A comparison of pictures like' the' eariy p. 39 
Roman CorofMfiwi of the 1 Irgin (London, D. Mahon 
CoU.) with worb ^dng ^m after 1600, like the 
Napb Pietd or the Bridgewater Danae (demoyed), 
fully illustrates this development 

19. See D. Mahon, Studies, op. At., 204. 

20. This is particularly impeesive in the Louvre 
rii^ii with St Luke of 1592. 


21. The best of four hmetres, painted, according |k 40 
to BcUori, for the chapd of the Palazzo Aldobai^l ‘ 
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dini, and executed ¥nth the help of pupili; lee 
Tietze’i aidde and R Bodmer, Art BdU xvi 
(»» 34 ). 

p. 40 22. A more thorough investigation of this prob- 

lem would probably reveal that their activity in this 
sphere belo^ to a trend current in Bologua inthe 
cirde of such artists as Calvacrt (who came from 
Antwerp), Passarotd, Prospero Fontana, and others. 
The BMtdtfr'i Shcp, publidwd by me (Csmtri 
Drmini^s, op. dt.) as Agostino, was attributed to 
Annibale at the Carracci Exhibition. 

p. 4x 23. Few caricatures by Annibale have so far been 
traced; see Wittkower, Cmocci Drmtrii^s, x8. 1 
cannot fully agree with some of the attributions 
made by W. BOeck in Mundam Jakrbuch der hUdetn 
dm Kuna, v (1954)1 154 As for the problem of 
early caricatures, see Brauer-Wittkower, Die ZridH 
fMfi^ des Gmlormzo Bernini, Berlin, 1931 ; W, R. 
JuynboU, Het komische genre in de itahaansche sehiUer- 
kuna, Leiden, 1934; £. Kris, Psychoonalytu Explora- 
tions in Art, London. 1933 (iii, cH. 7, with E 
Gombrich). 

CHAPTER 4 

p. 42 I. Valentin’s Christian name is unknown. It is not 

Moise, as is usually maintained, which is simply a 
misunderstood version of *Monsu*. Caracdolo 
and Artemisia Gentileschi will be discussed with the 
Neapolitan school For the Dutch, Flemish, and 
Fren^ Coroo^ggiai the reader must be referred to 
other volumes of the Pdican History of Art For 
the literature on the artists mentioned in this chap- 
ter, see also Bibhography. 

p. 43 2. See R. Longhi, Proporzhni, i (i 943 )i 21 f> 

About Orazio's work in the Marches, see T. 
Mezzetti, VArte, N.S. 1 (1930), 341 C Before the 
Caravaggesque phase, which includes such wodu 
as the Croionitig with Thoms (Varese, Lizza-Basn 
Coll), Longhi has reconstructed an earlier Eb- 
heimer-like period. In this he placed, no doubt cor* 
rectly, the small Berlin David and St Christopher, 
previously attributed to Elsheimer. Pictures tu^ as 
. the 5 rCrd/jeeRd/kri 4 i^/(DrBlochCoE)andche 
VirginandChild{¥lottncc, ContBu-BonacosnCoE), 
wi^ their strong Florentine qualitici, may belong 
to a pre^Elsheimer period. One wonden whether 
the impressive SS. Ceeitia, Vaterianus, and Tiburtius 
in the Brera, one of Orazio's masterpieces, usually 
dated during his stay in the Marches. 1617-21, may 
not be a few years earlier and nearer the tiine when 


With Gentileschi, as whh the other CarmHggtOl, a 
new and caiefiil study is necessary to unravel tk 
chronologtcal problei^ 

3. See J. Hess in British MUeellmiy (1932), no. 3. 

4. But Van Dyck'sinflucnce makes its appearance 
e.g. in the Prado Finding of Mosts, painted in Lon- 
don and listed in 1636 in the inventory ofPhilip IVs 
paintingi; seej. Costello, J.H^.C./., xin(x95o), 252. 

3. Baglione's career has been reconstructed by 
Carla Gngikimi, Boll d^Arte, xxxxx (1954). It 
appean that the artist vacillated between progressive 
trends without absorbing them fully. After his 
Caravaggesque phase, he turned 'Bolognese' 
(second decade. RinaUo ondAnmda, Rospigli^); in 
the third decade he followed Guercino's Baroque 
(Si SebaOian, S. Maria dell* Orto, 1624). From 
c. 1630 on the quality of his work rapidly declines. 

6. See S. Botcari, CMmnenisn', vi (1955), 108, who 
published Borgianni's first picture, the St 
(Catania, Palam Cerami), signed and dated 1393. 
Consequendy Borgiaimi was probably bom earlier 
than was hitherto believed. 

7. OnSaraceniieetheunprintedNewYorkUni- p. 44 
venity diesis by Eve Boriook, 1933, with an 
exceUmt catalogue of the artist's mme* 

8 . Replicas in Bologna. Vienna, Hanover, Lille, 
etc. testify to the popularity of the picture. 

9. See the fiunous nine mythological scenes m 
landscape settingi (on copper) in the museum at 
Naples. Very close to Sarac^ is the small group of 
impressive pictures by an anonymous artist, pooibly 
of French origin and now assembled under the 
pseudonym 'Pcnsioointc del Saraceni* (Longhi, 
ProponM, 1 (1943), 23). Saraceni's French contMti 
are wdl known. During the last years of his life he 
was anisied by Jean Le Clffc from Nancy (c. 1390- 
e. 1633). The problem of their rdationship has been 
bronglu nearer a solution by Mias Bocsook's caro* 
fill investigation. It would appear that after bn re- 
turn to Venice Sancenl was comminioned with the 
hrgit Doge BirimDmidohptmhii^ the Crusade k St 

for the Saladi Gran Conai^ in die Palazzo 
Ducale, but that Le Clerc is whoOy rcsponnble for 
the work and that he carried it out between 1620 
and 1622. 

10. An ethereally painted halo seems to surround p. 4S 
the head, but the insoriptioo proves that Serodtne't 
fitther is represented. 

11. Among other painm who cune under 
Caravaggio's influence mainly during the second 


the impaa of Caravaggio was most in evidence. 
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decide miy be mendooed the Veraneie Paiquale 
Ocdno (1570-1630), MarciBtonio Baaetd (1586- 
1630), end Aleaandro Turchi (i588/90-i6<^), all 
three Felice Bnuaiiid's pupili befoie going to 
Rome (R. Longhi in I^oporzioni, 1 (1943). 52); the 
Romm Angelo Catoielli (1585-1652) and Bartolo- 
meo Cavarozii Bom Viterbo (r. 1590-1625) who 
were both influenced by Oiazio Gcnuleidii ; Gio van 
Antonio GeUi (*Spadairino*). a painter of real dit- 
tincdon (d. after 1650); N1C0I& Muuo, who died in 
his homoeown, Casale Monfcrrato, r. 1620 after a 
stay of several years in Rome; finaUy Nicolas Reg- 
nier (Nieool6 Renieri) ftom Maubeuge (c. 1590- 
1667), who appeared m Rome r. 161 5 and settW in 
Venice about ten yean later, where he stayed to the 
end of his days. About hii early Caravaggesque 
phase see Von, Zeitsck, f. h, ICniiO, 58 (1924). 
Characterisdc worb of all thcM painten were to he 
seen during the 1 95 1 Caravaggio Eidiibition ; sec the 
Caulogo, in addidon to R Voss, Die Malerri in 
Bmoek tn Rm, Berlin, 1924, and Longhi, iVopor- 
zitmi, I (1943). 

Other 'part-time* CmweggisH will be discunrd 
in ihdf proper place. 

12. Pieter van Leer's appearance and character 
earned bhn the name of Bmbafe, whkh can be 
translated as chfldnh, simple. By reftning to bis 
work as Baiwbcrimi, meaning a trifle, the pun is 
evident. Hie term remains today to dengnite the 
whole genre. On van Lier see Hoogewi rf , Oiii 
HeUmi, L (i 9 Ja) and u (19IJ) and G. Brigand, 
Pn^poreM, to. (1950) and U., I Brnihoedemti, 
Catalego, 195a 

P 46 13 * See A. Blunt, Art «id ArAttenure in Fimee 

/iso-iym (Pelicm History of Art). HarmonsU- 
worth, 1953* 

14. The eitcnt of his coflaboradon is uncertain, 
but the ciryadds on the losver tier of the short walls 
and the trtA Ae IMam are undoubtedly by 
Domenkhino. Aocoiding to J. Pope-Henaessy 
{DemiAii§itfl)ameHkkbicrt WinierQuile, London, 
i94i» 14) tl^ were cie ciied at a rato later date 
in deliberatt imitation of Annibale's manner. See 
also M. V, Bnignoliin Bvf/. fAnr, xui (i 957 )> 274 - 

15- Malvada,ti, 227; Wittkower, Cammi Draiv- 
On Badabodiio, sec Mahon, Burl A%., 93 
(>950* *6 C the aidit was back in Parma in 1613; 
hii later work, after his Annibaksque Roman 
period, bas a strong Parma flavour. Ihe frescoes 
from tbe S. Diego Chapd, now in ratber bad con- 
dition, ate in the Mnseimi at Barodona and in the 
Prado, Madrid. 


16. Litde is knosvn about Tacooni apart ftom his 
having been a pupil of Annibale and aedve in Rome 
between c. 1607 and 1625. 

17. BcUori, 1821 ed., 295. p. 47 

18. The dating of these frescoes varies widely. 
Boschetd's date 1607-8 (Proporzumi, n (1948), 143) 
se em s as unacceptable as that of Po«e (Ihkme- 
Becker), 1625. Tietze dates after 1609; Bodmer 
(P(Otfbvn, 18 (1936)), c. X609-X4. According to 
Albani himself (Malvasia, ii, X25) die work was 
executed after Baisano di Sutri, Le. after 1609. For 
reasons of style a date nearer to the middle of the 
second d e cad e seems likely; see also Bnignoli 
(Note 14). 274. 

19. The dating is supplied by Lanftanco't con- p. 48 
tract, 4 December 1614 (Golzio, ArAM, ix (1942), 

46 ff.). Boschetd’s date, 1604-5, for the Albani ceil- 
mg has no serious foundadon. For the earlier ftea- 
coes in the palace by Antonio Pomaxando and 
Gaspare Celio, both pupils of Nicola Ciragnani, 
see Salerno, Commenuri, m (1952), 128 £ 

20. J. Hess, Agasiiw Tdui, Munidi, 1935, 21 £, 
bdieved that Domenichiiio's Chariot if Apollo was 
painted e. 1610 as an isolated fiairo riporutto and 
that some dme later (c. 1621) the ceiling was con- 
verted by Tasd into m open sky with a fiairmra 
sunound. Popo-Hcnncsy (DMicfiicktiio Drouru^j; 

92 f.), on the basis oforiguial drawings, icfoted this 
vir^% which also seems contradicted bv die icoiio- 
grapbic evidence (Saxl in Philosophy and Hunvy, 
Bstays dedicated to Ernst Caidicr, Oxford, 1936, 

213 flf.). However, tbe ceiling remains a puz^. 
Recendy Hess reaffirmed his old view (Comisnitm*, 
v(i954), 314) but dated The Chariot 0/ Apollo 1615. 

21. For the dating see Pope-Hennessy, op. at., 81. 

22. It chancterizes the whole daidcal trend diat, p. 4V 
after Annibale*! death, Raphael's influence grew 
rapidly. 

23. See above, p. 15. 

24. b the Callii^ St Andrew and St Refer the 
figure of Christ is a^pced ftom the Christ m Lodo- 
vioo's Calliag of St MatAna (Bobgna, Pinaroteca) 
and the oarsman from a similar ftgute m the • 
PreoAing of St John (iW.). 

25. For a diiforcnt view, tee Pope-HemuMy. op. 
ris., 25. ^o should also be cootiilted for die se- 
quence of the execudon of diese frescoes. 

26. It should, however, be recalled that Domeni- p. 50 
chino's arch-enemy, Lanfranco, had the picture en- 
graved at his own expense m order to make 
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Domenichino's *plagiariim' as widdy known as 
possible. 

p. 50 27. Denis Calvaett (1540-1619), a notthem Man- 

nerist who had made his home at Bologna. 

28. In the JacoVsDrem the influence ofLodovioo 
is very strong. Albani must have known the picture 
ofthe same subject, now in the Pmacoteca, Bdogna. 

29. The Louvre David of about i603-:4 is another 
example of Reni's Carw^ggismo. The most im- 
pressive fusion of influences from Caravaggb and 
Lodovico may perhaps be in the Colloquy hetiueen 
the Apostles Pieter oiul Paul in the Brera of e. 1604. 

p. $1 30. Itie identification of the pope is peculiarly 

difficult D. Mahon (Burl, A%., 93 (i 95 t)* ^> 5 ) >«- 
placed die old name Paul V by that of Clement VUL 
This would date the portrait c, 1602, which seems 
hard to accept The dtu ii almost certainly the 
Bolog^ Gregory XV a«d the date thenefiMe 
c, i6ai. 

31. The oU tide iiiirm ii iiot ^in^e correct The 
frooo shows ApbDo in bn chariot sunoitnded by 
the dandng figures of the Horae and Aurora 
hovering on clouds before him and strewing flowen 
on the ffiirk Earth below. 

p. sa 32. Lanfranco’s problematical early career has 
now been clarified by L Salerno, Burt. Mqg., 94 
(1952), 1S8. See also Boschetto's unsatisfactory 
aradr in Pan^pne, ill (1952), no. 29, and Salerno's 
critical xemarb (Commentari, v (i 95 i)i 253)- 

33. First implied by Voss, then discuss e d by N, 
Pevmer, the relationship to Schidone was fimbd* 
darified by Mahon (Burl Mag., Sfi (i 95 l]» It) ^ 
Salerno, in the paper mentioned in Note }!. 

34. This datmg was suggeRed by Mahon in the 
cacdogue of the 1955 Wildenstem Exhibition in 
London ^Irtats m Seventeenth Centuey Borne, 60). 

p. 53 35< Extensively repainted; see Waterhousi, 75 * 

TheK frescoes, always dated too early, were painted 
between August 1624 and July 1625 (doewMa in 
the Borghese Ardiive, communicated to me by 
Howard Hibbard). What might have been Lan- 
franco’s most important work during these years, 
the decoration of the benediction loggia over the 
portico of St Peter's, was not canted out. 

36. It has been shown by D. Mahon (Burl Mag., 
70 (1937)) that the young Gueremo was influenoni 
by Scandhno in Fmara, where Gueremo mutt have 
been in about x6i6. Venetian influences, trans- 
mitted to him through Scandlino, were reinforced 
by a visit to Venice in 1618. 


37. This slow change in Guerdno's manner has p. 54 
been fully discusaed by D. Mahon in Siudin hr 5r^ 
cento Art and Theory. 

38. k has been rightly pointed out that Guer- 
dno's chiaroscuro. North Italian in character, was 
developed without any appreciable influence from 
Caravaggio'i form-preserving lenehroso. It is aho 
likely that the plebeian types which appear in 
Guerdno's early work reach^ him at one remove 
from Cataraggio. 

CHAPTBB 5 

I. This is, of course, a judgement post festum, p 
looking back firom the Ba^ue posmon. Around 
j6oo Florentine painten were vigorously active and 
their all-Euiopean influence on the formation of the 
'iniefiiRioiial' Mannedtti on hardly be over- 
emmamd; see F. Antah 

lindhehen Manierism«i\ Mbckt Berkke, i-u 
(1W-9). 

X W» Frkdlafnder, MameHsm mi ArtMietmer^ p. 36 
fjm hi Mm Rafnffiy, New York, 1957. 

3. To all inienii and porpoaei diese aituR nmain 

unstudied, and htde progress km been made since 
N. Pevmer's Dk Baeo£nikrti k mtmltdm 
lAniemf jn ipgp (IhR iM^sunoog odieii, 

R. Ron's recent article on Cavedonl); frmhm idcf- 
ences in the BiUiograpliy. 

4. A.Cra2iani,Qdlk»/^fr,iv(i939)^93,poini- p.57 
ed eat that Timim bas inflirnced 1 ^ Botteimio 
Gsd, his finneMdier it Bologna (see Note 6). 

j. J. Hess’s hypothesis that Spada was m Rome 
beevM 1596 a^ 1601/2 u unconvmcmg (Cpoh 
menurt, ? (1954), 281). I have not seen Lea Grandi’s 
Unpublishd dM on Spada (Bologna, i939'4o]. 

6. Four odtr names should here be mentioned: p- 
Franccaco Bono (i|7!4-i6iaj) md Lorcnxo Garbien 
(1380-1655), the MMcmamly Agpiono Cannod's 
pt^ the latter 1 dose foflewer of Lodovko; 

Luigi Maiim (1569-1633), Albam's friend, who 
oscillates betwm painteriy tendencies pointing 
back to Pamitgianmo and a iflfly wooden dam- 
dsm (C. Voipe, Parqim vi (1933). no. 7 i. 3); “id 
Francesco Gessi (1588-1649), who began asa Lodo- 
vico follower and later capinilated to ImL See also 
above, p. 35. 

Althoo^ not connected with diit group of 
arciits, the name of Bartolomeo Cesi (1556-1629) 
should at least be mentioiied. A Mannerist, outside 
the C^rracd dide, yet in hh inasterpieGe, the Fbgk 
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NOTES 


in Ghry wtik Stfna of 1595 (Bologna, S. Giacomo 
Maggiore), he leacfaed a ttyliitic pootioa not £u 
from Lodovioo. Hit later work ihowi progcenivt 
pctrificatioiL Hh career hai been folly recon- 
itnicted by Graziani in the article quoted in Note 4. 

7. M. A« Novelli, Lo SavseUino, Bologna, 1955. 
p. 59 S. Giulio Ceuie Amidano, who began under the 
influence of Correggio and Parmigianino, in his 
later work foil under the spell of Schadonl 
p 60 9. In this conmc ihould be mentioned Fabrizio 

Doichi (c. 1 570-ifl4a). who hardly ever betrays that 
moic of hit working life belong to the leven- 
teenth centifry. 

10. See L Panofrky't fridnating paper Caliln as 
a Critic of the Arts^ The Hague, 1954. 

p. Ai II. Francesco Rusdei (d. 1626) from Pisa, who 
had a great repotadon in hk tiine. is still an unde- 
fined penonahty. Aooording to C Brandi (Jt 
AfonMl) he followed the Bolognew and in partiem 
lar Rent's manner. An itfually problesnatical figmr 
it the Pisan Riminaldli. 

Z2. Procaodnt'a birth date of 1574 is taken from 
an unpublished bapckmal document disooveted by 
H. Bodmer. 

l^Thi mm$ Gaudemio note in the early 
Cerano hii MBWy been empkaaiied by G. ^ 

in n (1955). no- ^ 7 - 

14. See Monm M mmitrism fkmoiitete 1955. 
p.6a 15. IWiesolts of Nf.Petmer'spionectn^ article 

on Geraae^ published ininai, have been reused by 
G. A. Ddl' Acqua in Vjhm. N.Sh SBI (iMa) and 
XIV (1941). 

16. Afrer G. Nkoderni'simeijtkilmonografd] of 
1 927, work on Moranone was earned a nsf foitlier 
hy C. Baroni in VArte, N,S. xzi(i94i)- Lmct (not 
my idbttintul) eootiibiitioiis by Baroni in Em- 
porium, tax (1944), and L Zupplnger in Cam* 
(i9SihsWdHCiBnAwodEfCBiainsto 
be dane. fo ally caae, a pMnm Hv the oftn leppo^ 
duced St Fmmit in tfaa Cmtetto SfoiteKo, whidi 
obscuaad the chancier of MonsKmob art. is now 
coneedy gbren to Dd Cairo; tee Moan dd 
NOMiffUMas pfraMolBif • • • 

r 0) 17, For doenments about the early worb see 

S. Vigen in Mhf. tTAne, xv (1933). 483 ff- This and 
F. Wjngwa^irtide, iNd, 35 ff-. correct tome of the 
results St N. Pevmer's haiic paper on G. C. Pro- 
caedni (iM., x (l9i9))- 

15. On ifaeae works, tee F. Bologna, Porpgcme, nr 
(I 953 )» II 0 . 45 - 


19. See W. Arslan in PhoAus, 11 (1948). Afrer 
these articles and the Caravaggio Exhibition of 
1951 and the Turin Exhibition of Piedmontese and 
Lombard Maimeriiti of 1955, Tanzio begms to 
emerge as an artist of considerable calibre. 

ao. Moncalvo, who worked mainly in Milan, 
Pavia, Turin, Novara, and in small towns of Pied- 
mont, is a typical Neo-Cinqueceniislo who, in ^te 
of his extensive mivre, may safidy be omitted from 
this survey. 

zx. M. Vaes in Bulletin Je VinstiM historifue helge p. 64 
dr Pome, nr (1925). 

22. Reni’s Assumption (Plate i6b) of 1616-17 was 
commissioned by Cardiiial Durazzo. 

2). R. Longhi in Proponim, 1 (i943)» 53- p. 65 

24. In additioD to Longhi's aitide in Dedafr, vii 
(1926-7), see Delogn k PEmodten, i (1929), and 
Longhi, iML; MaiCttaco, Bmporism, cv (1947); 
Gtaiii, Pmopne, m (l9P)» bo. )i; G. V. Ca^ 
novi, Emporim CX» (i954)> 17- 

25. Afrer the studies by Grosso in fiifpefwiii,LVU 
(i9i3)i and by LaaicC k Mfridkir jMatk dw 
kUmki IQmn; N.S. VI (1929)1 liide w^ has been 
done on the early Scroz^ 

26. See J. Wilde, jMueh ier hmuAismrisAen p. 66 
SflRifiiho^, Wkn, N.F. z (1936). 

27. P. Michdini, 'Domenico Fetd a Venezia', 

Arte Veneta, ix (1935), 123. Here also the correct 
date of Feed's death: 1623 (document). 

2l. Hie unprkted Univeraty of London PhD. 
kedi by Faniidi Aikew (1954) contains a fidl and 
idiafak fUllilutiif reiiwpfr of Feta's worics. 

29. V. Bloch, BmL Mag., 92 (i95o), 27a. 9.67 

Otoe of the few Venedam of thu period vdio 
learned hit knon from Van Dyck was Tiberio 
Tmdii (1586-1638), but fak poitraus - hk mak 
dak! to fame - are atdtaizkg oompaird wkh hk 
model. See A. Moschetd, Burl. Afo;.,72(l9^8),64. 

CHilPPTBl 6 

1. The banc moifo^aph on Mademo by N. p. 69 
Caflisch (Munich, 1934) k not always idiablk U. 
Donad's monograph (1957) appealed after tfak 
book had gone to press. 

2. W. Lotz {Rilim.Jahib.f. Kun^., Yit {ms)* «s) 
gives Mademo a larger share in the hqMt of 
S. Giafftmo degli Incutahili than was hidictto be- 
Beved on the strength of Baglione (ed. 1733. 196). 
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NOTES 


But Francoco da Voltem, the ardiilect of the 
church, began the fii^ade in 1592 and Menu to have 
finished it himselfbefoie his death in 1601, probably 
yA Madcmo's assistance. 

p. 69 3. The emphasis on the columns derives fiom the 

North, while the conoeptioa of the enclosed bays is 
typically Roman. - For the facade of S. Susanna, 
see alio below, pp. 77, 244. 

p. 70 4. A minor though considerable problem con- 

sisted in that Domenico Fontana h^ placed the 
obelisk a few degrees out of the axis of Michel- 
angelo’s St Peter's, which was not nodoeable as long 
as the old basilica was standing. Mademo corrected 
this by slightly the axis of his nave, 

an adjustment so cleverly executed that it has 
escape the attention even of the specialists on the 
building of St Peter's. 

Madcmo's project was selected in 1607 after a 
competition in which the following other architects 
also took part: Flaminio Ponao, Domenico and 
Giovanni Fontana, Girolamo Rawiildi. Niccol6 
Braconio, Otuvio Toiagiani, Antonio Dosio, and 
Lodovico QgolL The latter's desgni (Ufia) are 
particularly interesting. 

5. Work on the towers stopped at Paul Vs death 
in 1611. 

6. £. Paribeni, // PaUzzo MMei k Rpnu, Rme, 
193a. Work proceeded in two stages; in idri die 
coenke of the new palace was bult, and between 
161J and 1618 the wing was erected which con- 
nects the palazzo with an older palace, now Caetani, 
in Via dclk Boteeghe Oscure. 

7. See, ibm ill O. PoUalb f, 

Vienna, 1928, 251 fmba Hbnpd, Bammiii^ 
Vienna, 1924; Caflisch, Carls Mzdemo; Braticr- 
Wittkower, Zdehnm^ ie$G,L. Berlin, 
1931. . .. 

p. 7a 8. For the pre 4 uieaey of the falaao^Aaihtfinl 
see Cardinal Ehrk, ftmz cl Uirhlpie Vltt, 

U pmta Ji Rma t6j^, 

Rome, 1915. 

Some of the towns still have die Sfimrcow #f 
aitiis. , ' ^ 

9. For the complicated histWy of the Villa 
Mondragone see C. Franck, Die Bzrodtviflm in 
Framtfi, Munich-Derlin, 1956, 51. 

10. See die arched opening at the foot of the 
staircase of the Palazxo Mattel. The Albertina 
drawing mentioned in the text also shows the same 
type of window. In the ftamework of the tomb of 


the Countess Matilda in St Peter's Bcraini lennied 
to this type of Mademesque dedgn. The same motif 
in Madecno'i loggia of the Palam Borgheie fitfiiig 
the Tiber it an eighteenth-centory addition, as 
Howard Hibbard informs me. 

11. Excepting hu addition to the Quirinal palace, 
not on foyades. He also used the motif in the ooort- 
yard of the Palaxzo Mattei. Borromini's influence 
on the external detaib is aicertained by his window 
design, Plate 68 a, see p. 131. 

12. Among die other practitioners in Rome at p. 73 
this period the amateur architect Rosalo Roaati 

(c. 1560-1622) should be mentioned. Bom near 
Macerata (Marches), he was appointed Rector to a 
small Bamabite College in Rome before 1590. In 
1612 he designed S. Carlo ai Caiinari with a dome 
of unorthodox design within the Roman setting 
(dome finished 1620; apse finished 1646; most of 
the interior decoration between 1O27 and 1649; 
foyade by Sona, 1636-8). Fmther for this unportant 
church, see p. 74 ; Vincenxo Fasob, Le atpaU di 
S. Cork ni CariiMri, Isticuto di Studi Homani, 1947* 

13. Among the charactetistio of this important 
palace die the dongated proportions of die win- 
dows, reminiscent of Gothic shapci^ the almost 
complete abandonment ofdecontion, dn emphasis 
on the empty wall of the wide middle hiy, md the 
incongeuoui Scrlb motif topping the centre. 

On Samotaiee F. BarbierTt monograph, 1952> 

i4.iC PdlufldUal ' VitiMpum Scamosi e rarchl- 
ttctun vMi'i L’drft, mz (1936), 3 

)5. Andwtif Blunt, ditiMr Thrapy in /la//. Ox- p. 74 
ford, 1940, 127. On Mflanese wAitectum of this 
penodiee,abowilrH. 1 lofinaiioin WiemfjMf., 

^ (i934)p 91 C; C per k ttoriz 

ddT MbettM < MhtiP, Moience, 1949$ 

' j/wtAiprgNwii Bwupg* el Rkckkc, Mim, 1941; 
ikd dw imfortaiti woik bjr PiolflAlezxi^^ 
GntoainCilkfBnfiMIkncn^ 

194 */ ^ 

26. Hie second couit^alfO «d|aUy wenbed to 
*Mingoiin, was bdklt later ig the centu^ by Gtiol- 
amoQuaddo. , • 

17. Pienuli^ 'Appund m L Binagol 
stPrifc kmkA, 43 (ipifl), 4 ^ 

18. The fiiyade too takw lip die theme, intro- 
duced hy Bramante, of nfo knftn which form 
an eflective group widi a dome betwee n them. 
Binago's fiiyade, not finidwd ondl the fighwmdi 
century (together with the coGMiiig of die done), is 
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NOTES 


m impotuiit link between Akiri'i S. Maria di 
Carignano at Genoa and Borromini*! S. Agneie in 
Rome, 

19. C. Bricarelli in CivM CattoUca, 83. iii (1932), 
asx; F. Zen in vi (1955), no. 61, 35. 

p. 75 20. Examples: S. Maria di Cancpanova, Pavia 

(begun X492?) or S. Magno at Legnano, 1504-iK. 

ai. See, e.g., Fra Giocondo's drawing in the 
Uffizi (3932). illustrated in Ci. T. Kivoira. Roman 
^hiteanre, Oxford, 1925, figure 209. Also plans 
and lecxions in G. B. Montano's Sdelta di varj 
tempktti mtUhi, Rome, 1614. 

22. Sec, e.g., Francesco Gallo's Duomo S. Donato 
at Mondovl (i743-^3) ^d C. Corbellmi's S. 
C^ercmia in Venice (i753-^). 

p 77 23. E.Cattaneo,//SanGiMieppeir/Ri(liffli.Milan, 

i9S7i 3^* Tbe churcb was opened in 1616. Cardmal 
Federico Borromeo celebrated the first Mass. When 
he entered the building, he exclauncd *Ha del 
Honiano'. 

24. Original ground-plam in the Bianconi G> 1 - 
Icction (Bibhoteca Tnvulxiana). probably danng 
from i6orj, prove that die facade was deiignii with 
the church ; but an (undated) clrvatiOD of the favade 
by Ricchino ibovrs a *pro-atdicule' stage, sec L. 
Cattaneo, sp. dL, %6 and figures 27, a8, 37. 

25. U must be pouted out, however, that die 

facade of S. Giuseppe contaim a residdt of Mtfmerist 
ambiguity; only t^ oefMlf of dieooittiani flank- 
ing the door in the lower ahd the yrindow in tbo 
upper dcr are cartied ihiough widi consistency, 
liic outer colnmm of the upper dm find no propet 
response in ihd lower tier: dmy die not over 
columm but over pihncn; hem the vertical move- 
ment u aim mteiT^pcedby dwiabiuhei) horiiooial 
of the eoliblaturc over the outer ba>i of the lower 
Her. I 

hi addition, a Aranclogical probkmttues unce 
Girolamo RainaUi used the type hi S. Luda at 
Bologna in iflas* we moicioiied, Rwehino's 
design.is pcobably oUer U; in my case, he alio 
plan^ the 'aedicule j^Gicadc' of die Ospedale 
Maggiore in lie mid tprendei* sec bebW, p. 78. 

26. HieftiDowiDg BO Idoger exist: S. Ulderico, 
S. Eusebio, S. Laaro hi Piotn Santa, all buik before 

1619; S. Pirtro in Campn Lodigiino and S. Vito al 
Canobbio, both Iflai;' S. Vutoie al Teitro, S. 
Giorgio d Palaao, S. Bartolomeo, 1624: S. Pietro 
000 U Rete and S. Salvatore, iflisi S. Maria del 
Lentasio, 1640; S. Giovanni alk Case Rotte, 1645; 


the Chieia del SeminariodiS. Maria della Canonka 
(c. 1651); and S. Marta, S. Agostino, S. Giovanni 
alle Quattro Facde. 

27. £.g. S. Maria della Vittoria, S. Maria Maddo* 
lena, S. Giacomo alle Vergini Spagnoh. See also 
M. L. Gengaro, 'Dal Pellegrini al Rioefaino*, BolL 
d'Arte, xxx (1936), 202. 

28. P. Mezzanotte, 'Apparad architeitonid del 
Richino per nozze auguste*, Rasse^ia d'Arte, znr 
(1915). 224. 

29. See Hoffmann, ap. di., 83. p. 78 

30. C. Baroni has made it probable, however, 
that Martino Bassi's dcsigm of 1591 for the court- 
yard were soil used m 1651. Most of the Btera was 
executed after Ricchino’s death by hii son Gian 
Domemco, Giuseppe Quadno, and Rossone. The 
famous staircase, usually ascribed to Riochiiio, b^ 
bugs to the second half of the century. 

31. See the richly lUuantcd work by C Dd 
Frate, 5 . Maria del Monte lapn Vmse, Vaioe, 1933. 

32. Antouo Morasu, Caldafp delle cote i'arte ... 
Brrsna, 1939, 144, with full bibliography. 

33. A. Foratti, 'L’architetto Giov. Ambr. Ma- 
genta', u Stadi dedUati a P. C. FaUetti, Bologna, 

1915- 

34. G. Cantagalhm CiWfMfir di Bologna (1934), 48. p. 79 

35. For eady rcpercuuioni of the oolumned 
North Italian nave in Rome, tee Otavio Maichei^ 
uio'i S. Salvatore m Lauro (1591-1600). The 
columm in Paolo Miggi's SS. Trimd de' Pellegrini 
(1^14) belong to G. B. Contint'teighBeentb-ceiitury 
restoration (see GL MatHnie in M fgmatioe, ^ 
(1946). 57. note 7). 

56. Magnani rebuilt between 1622 and 1624 Ber- 
nardino Zaomgni's 5 . Alesundro. He was also the 
ircUleot of dm Rslamn dal Munkipio (1627). 
which was demnyed during dae recent war. 

37. Tbeaoe of the A ccadmn a ,dcgli Increpidi 
(1606), destroyed by fite in 1679- 

' fB. L Magignato, rmirilhM 
Venice, 1954, 80. 

39. The history of Genoese Baroque aicfaiiecaiie pi'lt 
remains to be wriden. In spite of valuable work, 
mainly by Mario Lib 6 and Odando Groira^ a latge 
numba of Genoem palaces ate stiU anonymous, nor 
docs a solid historical basis exist for the m^or itnio* 
tures of the Sei- and Setteomto. - Bianoo'a date of 
bitth ii often given as 1604 (O. Grano), which is 
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NOTES 


not possible in view ofhis activity during the KGond 

dfcadfr 

p. 8i 40. According to M. Lab6, Ml palazzo dell' 
Universiti di Genova', AUi ielk R, University £ 
Cenevat xxv (n.d.). Bianco planned the palace in 
1630 and made his final projea in 1634 ^iriien con- 
struction was begun. 

41. Similar to Ponzio's courtyard of the Palazzo 
Borghese in Rome (p. 12). Airy arcades resting on 
single or even double cdumns are familiar from 
late sixteenth-century ecdcsiascical architeaure at 
Genoa, see SS. Annunziata, S. Siro, and S. Maria 
ddla Vigna. 

42. The embossed cohmmsofthe entrance have a 
Mannerist pedigree, and the ground-floor window 
surrounds are crowned by lions' heads biting the 
voussoirs, following the example of the Palazzo 
Rono (by Rocco Lurago?). 

43. See, c.g., Palazzo Pallavidni on Piazza Fon- 
tane Marose (1565) and the palaeei Lomellini and 
Serra on Piazza de* Biandii. 

44. Vera Daddi Giovannozzi, in MiUeiUn^ dn 
kimtihuterisdm InsHtuts in Fhrenz, v (1937-40]. 58. 

45. V. Fasolo, *Un pitcore architetto: U Cigoli', 
Qnndemi ( 1953 )# °os. 1, 2. 

46. L Berti in PnlUio, 1 (i95i)> lAi* 

p. >a 47< Hess, Agoslino Tasri, Munidi, 1935. 

48. L. Berti, in Riv, J*Arte, xxvi (1950), 157; and 
«vn (1951-3). 93 - 

49 . 1 follow Bern's careful assessment of the 
documentary material 

30. See Giovannozzi, op. eit., 6a 

51. For the history of the Chapel see W. and E 
PaM Die Khthen von Florenz, f^nkfort, 1955, ti, 
469, 541, etc., and Bern, op. at. (Note 48). 

52. L. Wachler in Rom. Johrh. f. Kunsig^t >v 
{1940), 194 

53. For Neapolitan Baroque architecture see 
Chierici's articln in PolUdio, 1 (1937)# and R. Pane's 
book (Naples, 1939), which contains the only co- 
herent history of the subjecL 

p. 84 54* N. V. Hoht in Zeitsehr.fir K$mstg., iv (1935), 

35, has deflated diis legend. 

55. Statues and reliefs in the CappeDa Aldo- 
bcandini, S. Maria sopra Minerva (1598-1603); in 
S. Giovanni in Laterano (1600); in the Cappella 
Paolina, S. Maria Maggtore (1608-12); in S. Mana 
deUa Pace (1614) ; and S. Maria di Loreto (1628-9), 


56. R. Wittkower, in Bdttcir. /. k Kmut, ucif 
(1928), 26; L RobertKm in Burl fl 9 (t 93 d), 

176. 

57. llie literatorc about him is frilly large. More 
recoitly P. Rotondi in CepitoHm, a (i933)» >0, 

39a. and Riv. del R. 1 st., v ( 1935 - 0 # 345 * •bA 

V. Martinelli in Commntmi, vr (i 953 )» I 33 * 
further references. 

58. See G. Fiocco'i basic article in U M, 111 p. 85 
(1940-1), 74 - 

59. V, Maninelli's articlci in Commentm, 11 
(1951), 124 and 111 (195a), 35, list the considerable 
post-Hueme-Becker literatine and alto contain an 
additional list of works. 

60. In some of his bronzes, however, FranccKO p. I6 
Susini broke away from the tradition of the Gio- 
vanni Bologna studio (e.g. Rape of Helena, i6a6); 

see E Tietze-Conrat in Knnstg. JM. der k.k, 
ZetUrokKommunon, 11 (1917). 95- 

61. Sec the fully documented article by S. Lo 
Vulb Bianchi m Riv. d* Arte, xiii (1931). 131-213. 

Aho £. Lew)', Pietro Tecra, Cologne [1928]. 

ба. Above all the bronze equestrian statues of 
Ferdinand 1 (Florence, in the Piazza Annunziau), 
Henry IV of France (1604-n, Pans, dcAroyed). and 
Phihp Q] of Spam (1606-13, Madnd). 

63. Giovannt Bandini's statue was erected m 
1595-9* Tacca'i Slavei were executed with the help 
of Andrea Bo^ Cosimo Capptlh, Coiimo Cenni, 
Bartolomeo Cennsni, Michele Luccheruu, and of 
Lodovico Salvetd. Soon after, Bolgi left for Rome. 
Cennini, too, went to Rome, where he made his 
name as a bronze founder m Demini's studio. The 
other pupih were men of hide dhtinctioo. 

64. W. Weisbach. Trimfi, Berlin, 1919. 

65. It has, however, been correctly pointed out 
that Hdleniscic bronze scatuettei of Negro slaves 
show aniiodci extremely cIok to those of Tacca't 
slaves ; tec, c.g., K. A. Neugebauer, Die Grietkhcken 
Bremen (Staad. Musecn), Berlin, 1951, pbte 36. 

бб. The statue of F^duund I was not finished 
until 1642 by Pietro Tacca's son, Ferdmando. 

67. Finiihed shordy before Pietro's death and 
erected by Ferdtnando in 1642. 

68. It is not certain whedier the copy in the p. s? 
Palazzo Pted after the Vdasquet painting in the 
Prado or the Spanish copy in the Uffiii As Ru- 
beni'i lost pictore of 1628 was dispatched from 
Madrid for thb purpose. 
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tfSk For faHfeance, hit Virgin and Child on the 
tonb of Poem Coni g li a (Napla, S. Giacomo degli 
SpigpnolQ dam fim Danti's Virgin and Chdd 
inOieCappelUBatoiioelli. S. Croce, Florence; and 
the group of Adam and five, which he present^ to 
the Gca^ Dube Coiuno U (1616, now Boboh 
Gaideui). from Bandinelli't group in the fiargello. 

70. L Bruhniin lUfm, jM.f. iv (1940). 

29). On Nacchoino, ice A. Maresca di Serra- 
capfiola, Michelm^to NaecAerino, Naples, 1924. 

71. Hit figum in the Chapel of the Crucifixion. 
Sacro Monte, Vaiae, ihow, however, a true icme 
of Baroque drama and break with the conventions 
of the ol^ Francetco Silva (1)80-1641). who exe- 
cuted moat of the groups in tlic chapels of the Sacro 
Monte. 

p HU 72. Among the sculptors who worked at (>cnoa 
may be nusiooned Filippo Planroni from Sialy 
(d. 1636). Domenico Bissoni from Venice (d. 1639) 
and hii son Giovan Battuta (d. 1659). and Stefano 
Costa (d. 1657) and Pietro Andrea Tone (d. 1668). 
Most of these worked mamly in wood Armbhkc 
the Binoni have become more clearly defined per- 
sonalioa through the I9}9 Exhibition at Gnioa 
(sec above, p. 298). 

CHAPTER 7 

P I. First published Perugia, 1O06, and many nmes 
thereafter. 

2. R, Harvey, Lo/0ts, London, 1930, 237- 

3. See, e.g.. the many worb of Ciuido Rail's 
school 

y inj 4. For the foQowuig see, above all, Hastmgs's 
lincydopedU of Mgion md Etfna, s.v. and 1. von 
Dolbnga and F. H. Reuidi, Catht(hu in Mord- 
sirritighekm in in romudhkntholuchnt Ktrche irtr dm 
stikzehnien Jakrkundrrr. Nbrdlingen, 18K9. 

). On laiiim see M. Pctroochi, It gnhltnu dr/ 
Uaitm ml Mcoh XF7/, Rome, 1953 (Stona r 
Icttcratura, No. 4)). 

6 . M. Peifocchi, It fiktiano itnhmi del Srianio, 
Rome, 1948 (Storia c lecteratura. No. 20) ; abo L. 
von Pastor, znr, ii, 985. 

p 91 7- For the following sec the documents published 

by F. Haskell in Burl. Aly., 97 (i955). 2H7. 

8. Winkowa, Gfm Lomuo Bentiiu, London, 
>9$5. tl. 

9. M. de Gbinieloti, Jonnul in vopgt in Cm. 


Bemitt tn Frmice, Paris, 1885, unda 23 August 
1665. 

10. For the text iUuitcated by Poizo, iee£. Mile, p. 9a 
442. 

11. *La**rettocica"erarteharocca'in Retwioie 
Bnrocco. Atti del III Coi^sso intemaziomle M muM 
unmistici, Rome, 1955, 9. Ibe ideas of this concue 
paper have influenoed my argumentation. 

12. See Sacchi’s talk to Francesco Lauri, related 

by L. Paiooli, de' pittori etc., Rome, 1736. ii, 82: 

' lo stuno, e credo, che i pictori dagli oratori deggian 
pighart i piccetti'. See also H. Posse, Andnn Saahi, 
Leipzig, 1925, 118. 

1 3. Little work has been done on these problems. 

Not very helpful in this context is G. Weise and 
CL Otto, Die religiose Ausdnuksgehirde des Barode 
(Schriften und Vortrage der wiirttembergischen 
(ics. d. Wissensch.; Cktstcswissenschafren, Abt 5, 

193«). 

14< Sec the ttimuladng book by W. Wdtbach, p. 93 
Dn Bmocit als Kunst dn Cegemefmnation, Berlin, 

1921, which had 2 Lasting influence but also aroused 
a heated controversy; see, above all, N. Pevma in 
Rep./. Kunstw., 46 (1925). 243 and 49 (1928), 225, 
and Wcisbach, ibid., r6. 

1 5. Further for papal patronage, see the relevant p. 94 
chapters m Pastor's History ef the Popes. 

16. For further details sec the documents m O. 
Poliak, Die JCmistUitigkeit unter Urban FT//, Vienna, 

1931, 11, and the c^oguer in £. Waterhouse. 
Baropie Painting in Rome, London, 1937. 

17. J. Hess m Illusirazione yaticana, vi (1935). 241. 

ih. For details of the enure 'programme* ik 

Wittkowrr. op. fit., 19. 

CHAPTER 8 

1. For this chapter see the author's reoem book on p. 97 
Bcniihi (Gian Lorenzo Bernini the Sculptor <f Ae 
Romm Baroque, London, I95S). ^viAi critical mtm 
catalogue. References will therefrite be kept to a 
minmium. 

2. The scon^coloured caryatids of the Faroew 
CtallcT)' had a formative influence on Bernini’s con- 
ception of antiquity while he was engaged on the 
Pluto. The somewhat cold beauty of Proiecpini's 
body is also derived from Annibale CamocTs odl- 
ing. Furthcrmoit, the David is indebted to the 
flguie of Polyphemus in the fresco of Paippkenms 
kittiig Aeis. For fuitha details, see Winkowa, s f. 
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p. 98 3. Two ahnoit identical ham enife in the Bor* 

ghese Gallery. Bonini copied hii fint bust himself 
beca u s e the marbk showd a crack acton the foro* 
bead shordy before its completion. But die second 
version lacb the intense animation of the first 

p.99 4. It is not generally known that the Angel with 

the Supersetipnon standing on Ponte S. Angelo is 
also Bnmini's worL For the complicated his^ of 
these Angds, see 'Wittkower, 232 flf. 

p. 100 5, However, a passage in Kmu^gaMitHche 

Qnmdb^Jje, fint ^lid^ in 1918, shows diat 
WoeUBin was very well aware that Baroque sculp- 
ture has a * picture-like* character and is therefore 
composed for one viewpoint 

p. 101 6. Attention may be drawn to the Angel's right 

leg and Habakkuk's right arm, dearly designed to 
counterbalance each 0^; or to the cross of spatial 
diagonals created by the Angd's arms and his right 
wing, whose direction is continued in the prophrt's 
right arm. 

p. 10] 7. Polychrome settiiigs became common after 

Sixtus V*s chapd in S. Maria Maggiore, see p. xo. 

p. 104 8. This device is fully effixdve only in the afier- 

noon, when the sun is in the west 

9. In die Teresa group, as in the allegories of the 
tomb of Pope Urban, marble seems to turn into 
flesh. But the psychological cflect is different; for 
while here the group has its own mysterious setting, 
diere the allegories stand before the niche, in tl^ 
specator's space. 

p. to6 10. A good analysis of the colour scheme in R. 
Battaglia, La cattedra beminianaf Rome, 194], 75, 
80 f. 

1 1. On this and other grounds Bernini's art found 
a severe critic in Sir Herbert Read ( 71 ^ Ustetier, 24 
November 1955). Sir Herbert voiced here opinions 
held by many. 

p. X07 12. For a further analysis, see Wittkower, 25. 

13. See, e.g., Roubiliac's tomb of Lady Elizabeth 
Nightingale in Westminster Abbey (1761). Rou- 
biliac's dependence on the tomb of Alexander VU 
cannot be doubted. 

14. The former in S. Lorenzo in Damaso, the 
latter in S. Giacomo alia Lungama. Further to the 
history of these monuments, Wittkower, 203 £ 

15. The bust was lost in the Whitehall Palace fire 
of 1698. The best idea of the bust is conveyed by 
the eighteendKentury copy made from a cast, now 
at Windsor Casde (Wittkower, figure 43). 


x6. /Minsi/dh wyggr di CSav. BtmK8d.lalaiiiie^ 

Paris, 1885 ; see Wit&ower, BmM'r BmiT qf leidi 

XTP; London, 1931. 

27. Particular reference may be made to StoUo p. rol 
Lorenzi's Neptune in the Bob^ gardem. See B. H. 

Wiles, Ttie fountains of Pkmtbie Sadpters and ihtk 
Folhnms from Donatelh to BenM, Cambridge, 

Mass., 1933 * 

x8. Surviving drawings prove that the rock was 
designedwidt ^greatest care (Brauer-Wittkower, 

47 fi:). 

19. A large number of documents and content p. 109 
porary reports make it posable to reconstruct fully 
Bendni'i somttio, but the drawing in the Museo 
Qvico at Bassano, to be dated 1673, u the only 
visual evidence of the rider on top of the rock. 

20. Further for the iconography of the Four 
Rivers Fountain, R Kauffinann in Jaknsheridiie dtr 
Max Pkadt Cesellsclufi (1953-4)1 55 

21. See W.S.Heckscherindjt Bull., xxtt (1947)* 

155 IE 

22. Further for the ideas underlying die Cathedra p. 110 
Petri, see H. von Einem in Nechridirfi drr ifkadmir 

drr Wissensdufien in Cifttingm. Philolog,-Hist 
Klasse, 1955, 93. For the coiueno of the Baldacchino 
see H. Kauflinann in Mflm-lvnrr Jakrhutkderhlldenden 
Kunst, n (1955), 222. 

23. Cod. Ital. 2084, fol. 195, referred to m Wict- 
kower, 234* 

24. Brauer-Wittkower, plate 71A. 

25. See Braucr-W ittkowcr, plates 42-7. p. 1 1 1 

26. Wittkower, figure 88. 

27. £.g. all the early works and the busa of p. iia 
Sdpionc Borghese, Costanza Buonarelli, Frands 1 of 
Est^ Louis XJV ; further, the Longinus, Daniel, and 
Habakkuk, S. Bibiana and S. Teresa, and the Angels 

for the Ponte S. Angelo. These are some examples. 

No attempt at completeness is made in this and the 
following notes. 

28. The Baldacchino, tomb of Urban VIIL 

29. Monument of Countess Matilda; Cappella 
Raimondi; stttues of Urban VIU, Capitol, and of 
Alexander Vll, Siena Cathedral; Angels above the 
main altar of S. Agostino; balconies in the pillan of 
St Peter's; decoradon of S. Maria del Popolo; 
chapel of the De Silva family, S. Isidoro; V^trini 
and Merenda monuments; tomb of Alexander Vn. 

This group, to whidi many more works belong, is 


by no means coherent. 
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30. StBifban* Rieti Cathedral; Viatatioii. Cap- 
pdb Sirit Savona. 

|i. L Grain, BemM pimre, Rome, 1945. widi 
bibliopaphy up m that dam. Further, Martii^ 
Cmmemmi, i (1950), with brief critical but not eo- 
tiiely rdiable aum catalogue, and Witdkower in 
B«r/.AInj.,93{i95i). 51 ff. 

32. llie portrait imw in the AihitioleanMuieun^ 
Oxford (see Wittkower,*ip. dr.), and the telf- 
portrait in the collection of Mn Richard Ford p. 
Mahon arid D. Sutton, i 4 fdin w SnvnienuA 
Mmt, Jhchib, Wildcmtcin, i9Sii No. 5). 

33. Early ael^pofttiic, Borgheie Gallery, and the 
haif>figura of Sr i 4 fi^rw and St TSemaf, Palazeo 
Barbed documented 1627; lee Martinelli, <7. dr., 
99 . 104 . 

p. 113 34. The most important document of this phase 

isditDaitid with the Head cfCcliMht ColL Marches 
Eleonora Inciia della Rosetta. Rome. See the 
pertinent remarb in Mahon'i and Sutton*t CaUh 
Icffte, No. 7. 

35. Between the 6nt self-portrait in the BotghcK 
Gallery of about i6ao and the second in the same 
Muteum lie at least twenty years. 

36. Grani'i reversal of this rdatiotiihip (p. aS) is 
unacceptable. 

37. For a full discusuon of these coinposicioiis and 
also for the aigraviiigs nude after Bernini's designs, 
see Brauer-Wittkower, 151 flf. 

38. Watahousc, 86; Grassi. op. cit., 37 fT; H. 
Posse, Drr romische Meier Andree Secchi, Leipzig, 
1923 . 53 f. 

39. The same device is used, e.g., in the group of 
Pluto and Proserpina. 

40. Further for Abbatini's works, Passcri-Hcss, 
234 flf., Waterhouse, 45, and Grassi, op. dr., 44 ff. 

41. Passcri-Hess, 234 ff. The pun ha facto 
parerc vero el&ttivo quel falso, che t finto’, is 
difficult to translate. 

p. 114 4^. Gugliclmo Cortesc (Guillaume Courtois) 

painted m the t66os in Bernini's churches (see 
Note 63) but catmot be regarded as one of his 
studio hands. 

43. On Bernini's influence on Gaulli see Paacoli, 
Vtie, Rome, 1730-6, 1, 195 and K. Soprani and C. G. 
Ratci, Vite de pittori . . . genovesi, Genoa, 1 768-9* 76* 

44. See Chantelou's Diary on 10 October x66s» 

piiS 45. The work was fitiiihcd in 1626; see O. Poliak, 

Kunsttitighettf t, 22 ff. Bernini was also responsible 


for the rettontion of die interior. Paiticulady im- 
premve ii the clawiciring aedicule above the high 
altar (Wittkower, Bernini, figure 25). 

46. For hiseotical data, see Brauer-Wittkower, 

19-22, and Wittkower, Benpui, 187 f.; fiir the 
iconography, R Kaufinann, *Das Tabenakelin St 
Peter', KunstgeschkhtUdie CeselUclufi zu Berlin, Sth 
zw^sheriehte (1954-5), 5 -^: also Note 22 abflwe. 

47. Betnini designed the decoration of die piUan 
in 1628. The balconiei serve for the eidiibidm of 
the most venerable rdia on certain fintive occa^- 
lions. Further on this question, Wittkower, BMni, 

193, and Kaufinann, kc, dr. 

48. On Borromini'i probable contribution to the 
derign,feep. 130. 

49. The reference to the blood of Chrim is obvi- p. 116 
ous. Prototypes for die modf were Early Chriitian 
sarcophagi. 

50. Shotdy before Bemini, Ferraboico phnmed 
such a structure in lieu of the preient Bakbochino; 
see Coitaguti-FerTaboico, AnhiteUnn deUi kiflkif 
di S. Pietro in Vaticane, Rome, 1684, plain 27. ^ 

51. See A. MuAoc in Vita d*Arte, vni (1911)1 33; 
Pulignaui in Illustr. Vaticana, 11, 12 (1931), 23 AT. 

52. For the master of the Val-de-Gcftce baldac- 
chino, ufually wrongly attributed to Bernini, see 
M. Beaulieu, *(i. Lc Due, M. Anguier et Ic maitre- 
aucel du Val-<io<jrace', Bulletin de la soddtd de 
Vhistoire de Part fran^ais, annde I94j~40 (i94ll)* 150 
and A. Blunt, Art and Arcliiteaure in Frante, 250, note 
22. On French high altan dependent on Bemini's 
Baldacchmo, see M. Reymond in GJ.BA.^ ix 
(1913). 207 ff. 

53. The fullest account of che history of this 
church and Demini's other architectural woiks in 
Braucr-Wicikower. The book by R. Pane, Bemmi 
architcito, Venice, 1953, is imcritkal and contains no 
serious concribuuon. For Castdgandolfo see also 
V.Golao,Z)0aifWfirierttsiid,R 1939,402,1110 
church was first dedicated to St Nicholas and, after 
a change of plan in 1659, to the newly canoni z e d Sc 
Thomas of Villanova. 

54. The whole height is i) times die length of p. 117 
the axis of che churdi. 

55. The medallions reproduce the pictures hung 
in St Peter’s on che day of the saint's canonization, 
seeBnuer»Witckower, 125. 

56. See, e.g., the niche of the tomb of Urban VIII 
or the apse of che Raimondi Chapd in S. Pietro in 
Moncorio, 
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p. 117 j7. The niche of Alexander VII*s tomb (1671-S) 

is also decorated in this way. 

58. A few eighteenth<entury examples may be 
pven; Fuga'i Chiesa di S. Maria dell* Orazione c 
Morte in Via Ghilia. Rome; Luigi Vanvitelli's 
Chiesa dei PP. ddle Missioni at Naples; and 
Jttvarta's Supeiga near Turin. 

59. B. M. Apolloni-Ghecd, 'll Palazzo Chigi all* 
Anoda', Qiiedrnti, 1953, no. 2, 10, with plans and a 
not very helpful historical note. 

60. G. Indsa deUa Rocchetta« 'Notizie lulla fab- 
brica della chiesa coUegiata di Aricda’, BfV. del R. 
bt,, 1 (1929), 281-5. Brauer-Wittkower, 115 ff. 

p. 118 61. laoff. 

p. 119 6z. C. Fontana, II temph vaticano, Rome, 1694, 

451 €, illustrations on pages 457, 467. 

63. The painting is by Guillaume Courtois, who 
abo supplied the altarpieccs in Castelgandolfo and 
S. al Quiiinale. 

64. Dotuments published by Donad in Riv, del 
R. ist^ viii (i94i)t 144 * 445 t SOI- the history of 
the church see Brauer-Wittkower, 1x0 if. 

65. W. Lotz, 'Die ovalen Kirchcnriiunic dcs 

Cinquecento', Rom. Jakrb. f. vii (1955), 

55 ff- 

p. lio 66. Wittkower, Architeitural Principles in the Age 
of Humanism^ 2nd cd., London, 1952, 87 f. 

67. See Note 63. 

68. About this important church see now W. 
Lotz, op. cit., 58. 

p. 121 69. It is important to realize that the ground wa.s 

originally considerably higher. Only thro: steps led 
up to the poruco; see G. B. Falda’s cngravmg in II 
terzo libro del* novo tcatro delle chicse di Ronut^ Rome 
[n.d.], 13. 

70. See above, p. 341, Note 2. 

71. See p. 72. 

72. Poliak, Kunsttatigkeit, i, 237-40. 

73. He mainly funaioned as consulting architca; 
sec L. Zanugg, 'll Palazzo ducale di Modena', Riv. 
del R. 1 st., IX (1942), 212-52. 

74. Such as the projects for the Piazza dd 
Quirinale (Brauer-Wittko wer, 1 34), for the monii- 
ment of Philip IV of Spain to be erected under the 
old portico of S. Maria Maggiore (ibid., j si), andfor 
the apse of S. Maria Maggiore (1669), later exe- 
cuted by C. Rainaldi (ibid., 163; S. haschetu, II 


BemM, Milan, 1900, 379 - 14 ; A. Mercad in BeiMi, 

XXII (1944)* documents). 

75. Ulustrated in Falda, II hhopo lesuro delle JA- p. 12a 
hri^, f, Rome, 1665, plate 30. 

76. Bnuer-Wittkower, 126; A. Busiri Vki in 
Pidladh, VI (1956), 127. 

77. Built for Niccolb Ludovisi, the nephew of 
Gregory XV, who had married a nieoe of the Pam- 
phili Pope Innocent X. 

78. £. Coudenbovc-Erthal, Gor/ii Fottumo, 71 ff , 
figure 2j, shows what was standing when Fon- 
tana began working. It is mainly the central 
area that must be assigned to him. Vol. 168 of the 
Fontana papas in the Royal Library at Windmr 
contains documents and drawings referring to the 
palace. 

79. At the dme large parts of the palace were 
standing. For its history, see Thomas Ashby, 'The 
Palazzo Odcscalchi in Rome', Papers of the British 
School at Rome, viii (1916), 87 ff; Draua-Witt- 
kower, 127; A. Schiavo, La Fontana di Tnvi, Rome, 

1956, 239. 

80. In Rome, mainly Antonio da Sangallo'i 
Palazzo del Banco di S. Spinto (1523-34) and 
Girolamo Rainaldi's Palazzo Senatorio on the 
Capitol. 

8f. Examples of indirect dmvadon: Fuga's p. 123 
Palazzo Onci-Dolognctti, Piazza del ('icsii. Rome 
(c. 1745); Cl. A. Vcncroni's Palazzo Mezzabarba at 
Pavu (1728-30); and Juvarra's Palazzo Fcrrrro 
d'Ormca at Turin. Outside Italy, among numer- 
ous examples, Martinclhs Lichtemtrui Palace and 
Fischer von Erlach’s palace of Prince Lugen, both in 
Vienna, and the Marble Palal^ in Lemngrad. 

82. For the histor)’ of the Louvre, sec L. Hautc- 
coiur, Le Louive et les Tuileries dc Lomii Xll ', Pans, 

1927; idem, Ilistoire du Louvre, Pans, 1928. For 
Bcmim's contnbuuon, josephson, C.d.B.A., xvii 
(1928), 75-91, and Braucr-Wittkowcr, 129-33. The 
whole story summarized 111 Blunt, Art and Archie 
tecture in France, 230 ff See also A. Schiavo m 
Bollettino del Centro di Studi per la Storia dell* Archie 
tettura, no. 10 (1956), 23. 

83. Plan; Braucr-Wittkowcr, plate 175: east 
front; Hauteconir, Lr Louvre, plate 33. Another 
drawmg in Blunt, plate 155B. 

84. Sec Braucr-Wittkowcr and Josephson, op. 
tiu, lx (illustration). 

85. Illustrated in MuAoz, Pietro da Cortona ('BibL 
d’arte illustrau’), Rome, 1921, 15. 
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p. m 


p. 115 


p I2(t 


S64 Hw eait hcnt aikl the plan illuitnced in 
Blimt, plate 155c and figure 24. 

87. Hiis wai an tmuffident answer to the criti- 
dim of Colbert, iidio held that the entrance of the 
earEer projects was too iinignificant. 

88. The ooovenatiom reported by the Sieur de 
Chantelou diow that Bernini regard this feature 
as immenidy important (1 July 1665). 

89. Bernini regarded the old rooms of the south 
fiont as too imall and artistically too insignificant to 
serve as a royal apartment. 

90. It is evident that Bernini also wanted to hide 
the old court facades, the pride of French aichip 
tecture. 

91. See A. Blunt, op, cit. 

93. JosephsoD, op, rif., 82-9. 

93. But the infiuence of Bernini’s project on 
general principles of design in France should not be 
underes^tcd. The traditional high-pitched roof 
and the pavilion system disappear after his visit. 
In addition, his project found a sequel in other 
countries. Examples: the Ciemm palace in Prague 
(1669), Sacchetti's Royal Palace in Madrid (i739)« 
and Tessin’s Royal Palace at Stockholm (see H. 
Rok in Festschrift Heinrich iVolffImt Munich, i 924 t 
MS). 

94. The only detailed discussion of the history of 
the Piazza is ill Braucr-Wittkower, 64-102. See 
also V. Manani, St^ijicoto del portico hemimotio di 
S. Pietro, Rome, 1935. Bernini’s principal assistants 
were his brother Luigi, Matua de’ Rossi, Lazzaro 
MoreUi, and the young Carlo Fontana. 

95. Opposition was centred in rcactionaiy ecclcsi- 
jsucal circles. They supported an elaborate countcr- 
projea of which twenty-five drawmgs survive 
which time and again are attributed to Bernini 
himself. For the w'holc problem see Wittkower in 

III (1939-40). Also Briucr-Witikowcr, 
96 IT. 

96. Tliis made it necessary to pull down Fcrra- 
bosco's tower, sec p. 10. 


op, cf/., and Underwood in Art Bu/f., xxi (1939)* 

283. 

100. Brauer-Wittkower, 41 ff., pbtes 156-7; 9.127 
D. Prey, op, cit,, 224 f. 

xoi. Brauer-Wittkower, pbte 1642, and Wit^ 
kower in BoU, d*Arte, xxxiv (i949)» 129 fL 

102. Benini himsdf talked about this in Paris 
(Chantelou, ed. Lalanne, 42). Similar arguments 
also in Bernini’s report of 165^-60 (foL 107V, aee 
Brauer-Wittkower, 70). 

103. First used by Pietro da Cortona in S. Marie 
della Pace. 

104. Braucr-Wittkower, 88 ff, Previoui discus* 
lion of the Scale Regia with paidy Sfktmt rembi, 
Panoftky, Jekfbirk der Prtussischai KmstMmnmhut/im, 

XL (1919) and Voss, ibid,, XLiii (1922). 

105. D. Frey, op. cit,, 217. p. lal 

106. The whole material for this quemM in 

Wittkower, Boll. d*Arte, loc. cit, • 

107. For Carlo Poifina's gnyct i see Cobden- 
hove-Eithal, op. eiu, ffsS. sad plate 39. For liter 
and similar projedi see T. A. PolaaOi JDu Canri 
S. Ai^lo alia hssiUm di S, Pietro, Rome, 1948. 

108. This statement is true in spite of dre ba that 
this type of colonnade was first deviled by Pietfo da 
Cortona, see below, p. 162. 

109. There arc two passages fi>r pedestrians and 
between them a wider one for coaches. 

CHAPTER 9 

1. The name Borromini does not appear in p. 130 
docuincnb before 162K. 

2. His activity can be foUowed in documents 
dating between 1624 and 1633; sec Poliak, ICums- 
tatigkeit, ii. MuAoz in Rassejfru d*Arte, xix (1919), 

107 ff., and ibid., ’Francesco Borromini nei lavoii 
della Fabbrica di S. Pietro’, Scritti in onore di B, 
Ni^ora, Rome, 1937, 319. 

3. Between 1621 and 1623, sec N. CaflLvh, Crtio 
Mademo, Munich, 1934, 141. 


97. See above, p. 70- 

98. Mainly by Ferrabosco; sec D. Frey, 'Beminu 
Entwiirfe (iir die Glockentiirme von St Peter in 
Rom’, Jahrbuch der hunsthistorisclien Sammknpn, 
IVien, XII (1938), 220 (., figures 243-5. 

99. The complex history of these towen il di^ 
cussed in Braucr-Wittkower, 37-43 *• «« also Frey, 


4. Brauer-Wittkower, 27 f. p. 131 

5. Exact date of the execution of the doisten: 

6 February 1635 to 28 October 1644; see A. Contri 
in l*Architetlura, 1 (1955). 229. with valuable mea- 
sured drawings. 

6. See E Honpel, Borromini, Viama, 1924, p. ija 
figures 6-9. 
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p. X33 7. P. Poicogjieii, in Quademi (1954)1 no. 6 , i 6 » 

hai come to somewhat similar candusiom. 
below, Note 25. 

For the wi^ iaiues involved see Wittkower, 

* Systems of Proportion', in Archiuds* Year Book, v 

(1953). 

p. X34 8. The pattern u derived S. Costanza, vii 

the illustration in Serlio's Founh Book on Archi- 
tecture. 

p. 136 9. The name derived from die motto 'Inithim 

sapiendae dmor Domini' engraved over the main 
entrance. 

p. 137 zo. An ezhausdve geometrical analysis by L. 
Benevolo, *11 tema geometxico di S. Ivo alia 
Sapienza', QM^rmi (1953)1 no. 3. 

n. See, e.g., the illustration in Serlio, Tutte 
VOpen d*Attkittttura, Venice. 1566, 62, of a temple 
*fuoxi di Rena*. 

12. Hie striog-counes run on across the two 
other hayiC 

p. X38 13. It must he emphasiaed that originally the 

whole church was white. The present feigned 
coloured marble dket is due to Pius DCs diignce- 
fnl restoration in 1859. 

14. Other examples are the nymphaeum in the 
garden of Sallust (Flavian), pobaps the earliest 
building of this type; the vestibule. Piazza d'Oro, 
Hadrian's Villa, Tivoli (c. a.d. 125-35); and, of the 
same period, the Tempio di Siepe, C^po Marzo, 
Rome, dlnstrations in G. T. Rt^ra, Ronm Archn 
team, Oxford, 1925. 

p. 139 T5. The ruins ofBaalbek were already known in 

the sixteenth century. The 'Grand Marot' of about 
1660-70 has a reconstruction of the great temple. 

z6. W. Bom, 'Spiral Towers in Europe and their 
oriental Prototypes', xnv (1943)1 233 C, 

has shown that, through the tradition of the Tower 
of Babel, spiral towers were more common in 
sixteenth- to eighteenth-century Europe than is 
generally realized. 

p. 140 17. The twelve Apostles in the ubemacles of the 

nave (see p. 290] and the oval paintings above them 
belong to the Pontificate of Clement XI. Borro- 
mini's plans for portico and facade remained on 
paper. They were later executed by Alessandro 
. Galilei (p. 250). 

iR. For the development of Borromini's project 
see, above all, K. Cassirer, ‘ Zu Borromini's Umbau 
der Lateransbasilika \Jahrhuch der Preiusischen Kunsh 
smmlungw, xui (1921), 55 £ In addition, H. 


Egger in BeMfge gia^Kmulguthklik Bmiz WM^f 
jfeipidbiet, Vienna, 1903, and M. DvoHk, 

Borzomini all Rotaurator', Km$t^^eMMldie$ 
Johrhuek der kk ZeiUrMCommisskm, Vienna, 190? 
(Bciblatt), 898! 

19. H. Thelen, Ktmsichnmik, vii (1954), 264 £ 

2a On the meaning of the captiocio in seven- 
teenth-century art, see Argan, Bmomini, 40. 

21. For a detailed discussion of all the monu- 
ments, see P. Portoghcai, *1 monumenti borro- 
miniani della basilica lateranense', QiuAmi (1955)1 
no. II, and R. U. Montini in Potlodio, v (1955)1 
88 £ 

22. This b due to the fact that the frames of the p. 141 
painted pendendves are carried down through the 

area of the atde. It b worth while to compare Bor- 
romini's sohidon with that in St Peter's, where the 
entaUatttie over the pilasters of the pillan does not 
project and where the arch of the vault rests on the 
enubiacuK without an atdc - dius producuig 
neither the unifying verdcalism nor the slmder pro- 
pordons of S. Agnew. 

23. For a furtha analysb, see Wittkower, Art p. 142 
Bull, XIX (1937). 256 £ 

24. Even Bemmi had a hand m some of the dec- 
oradon; he was responsible for the deuili of the 
entabbture. 

25. For a di£etent opinion, sec A. de Rinaldis, p. 144 
Varte in Roma dal Seicento al Novemto, Bologna, 

1948, 197> Hie lantern appears m a ground plan in 

the Albertina (Hempel, 6gure 61) drawn into the 
plan of the 'drum'. Thb drawing is one of the most 
interesting documents for Borromini's medievalin- 
ing approach to planning. Hb procedure can be 
fully reconstructed, since the doign contams the 
complete geometrical pattern caie^y drawn. It 
appean, fust, that the essential points of die con- 
struction are dcterxnincd by mconuneiiiuzable iiiag- 
nitudes and, secondly, that the shape of the lantern 
b geometrically denved from the drum, and it b 
thu - the geometrical unifiadon of ddferent storeys 
drawn into one plan - that reveab the closest con- 
uct with late medieval principles. 

26. For other cherub-hemu in Borromini's bte 
work, see the monument of Pope Sergius IV in 
S. Giovanni in Laterano and the facade of S. Carlo 
alb Quattro Fontane (Pbte 76A). 

27. The coherence of the den of the tower is 
stressed, however.by the placing of all thesuppordng 
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demoMi in the diagonali, oonetponding to die 
buttfCMS of the ^dniin*. 

Of the whole exterior only the two upper den 
aiui the oowning fixture of the tower were Moae- 

28. See M. Bod, S. KMa ie' SeUe Dohri, Rome, 
1953* 

29. The modf of the. straight enttblature omi 
arch derives from Hell^dc sources (funiliar to 
Quattrocento architects) and was first used by 
Borromini in his mject forthe Palazzo Pamphili in 
Piazza Navona of 1646 end executed in the Gallery 
ofthe same palace (see below. Note 43). It b not im- 
ponible that more than ten yean later this sdmu- 
lated Pietro da Cortona to his use of the same modf 
in the fingade of S. Maria in Via Lata (Plate 86a). 

30. Here too Borromini worked with similar 
overbpping rhythms which, starting with the en- 
trance bay, may be expressed as: 

A|b*bb'|A|b'bV|A|... 

or:b'Ab'|b|b'Ab'|b|... 

31. It it not certain that anything above the cor- 
nice corresponds to Borromini's doign* In any cate, 
the interior decoradon, inrludtng the dumond- 
diapcd simple cofTers of die vault (painted), belongs 
to the rcstorauons of 1845 and 1928-9. 

32. Interior decoradon after Borromini's death, 
mainly by Carlo Fontana's son, Francooo. Com- 
plete restoradon of the mterior in 1815. 

p> 145 33* For the sake of completeness, the following 

list of minor eccledastical worb may supplement 
the buildingt discussed in the text: 16^2, altar of 
the Aimundation, SS. Apostoli, Naples, closely re- 
sembling the system u^ for the faqide of the 
Oratory of St Philip Neri. - 1658, rebuilding of the 
littb chapd S. Giovanni in Obo near Porte Ladna, 
with a dome hidden behind a cylindrical feature 
(decorated with a daiiiazing film) and a cone- 
shaped roof. - About 1660, Capf^ Spada in 
S. Girolamo delb Carit^ bid out with c^ourfiil 
marble decorations. Here the 'bizarre' idea of re- 
placing the balustrade of die chapel by kneeling 
angels who hold a piece of (marble) cloth between 
them (allusion to Christ's p^?). Full discussion by 
P. Portoghcsi in QiMdrmi (1953), no. 4. This is the 
most important of some minor works for the Spada 
family, who patronized Borromini fiom the 1630s 
onwards (ice abo A. Corbara in CnftVe d’lnff , iv-v 
(1939-40), 141 and Portoghesi in Pa/Wie, nr (1954), 
122). - 1664, high alter of S. Giovanni dc' Horen- 
dni, begun much earlier by Pietro da Cortona and 
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showing the btter's style. Abo in the choir chapel 
design of the Fakonieri tombi. Finally, die 
conieti crypt in the same church, only teoendy dif<> 
covered, ^ould be mentioned: see B. Rufini, 

S, Chvaiml dr' FicmtM .[In chiem di Roma 
ilhistcate, 39), Rome, 1957, 103 (docu m ent). 

34. A. Pemkr, 'La Torre dell' Orologio dei 
Filippini', Cepiteh'iim, x (1934) and idem, 'Docu- 
mend inedid sopra un* opera del Borromini: La 
Cabbrica dei Filippini', Arckitn, 11 (1935), ^ 

35. Boiromini bid the main axis throitgli die p. 146 
centre of the couityanh (Figure 15)* but the long 
western wing along tbe Via de' Fil^pini has no 
correspondence on the side adjoining $. Maria in 
Vallictib. Coniequendy the &cade left (wen) of 
thccentralaxuconsistioffivebayftwhilethefi^- 
hand side (near the churdi) has o^y three hays. But 

the eye docs not nodee the asymmei^,^ dnee die 
two Euthest bays on the left lie outtidC dw quoined 
edge of the proper. 

36. Wemustabsteinftomafiirtheraiiaiyd^pBr- 9.147 
dcubriy of the complex treatment of tjb^iindk 
Reference may be nude to Argan's pertiient ro- 
marb about the transftiniiadon of fia^onal into 
decoradve dementi and vice vena (Bortmmm, 53). 

37. In the clerestory above the cornice the wall 
ardcubdon tt taken up and continued in the bands 
of the fiat vaulting - a first step towards the bte 
soludon of the Church of tbe Collcgto di Propa- 
ganda Fide. 

38. Forthctma]ldoisaerofS.Cnio,Borromtiii p.148 
had chosen a difibent deagn. he carried an eas- 
tremdy simpb fbim of die 'Palladio modf with- 
out any interruption acros die bevelled oorneti. 

39. For the dock-tower see A. Perokr in Gqnla- 
/iMm,x(i934). 413 . 

40. See abo the design in G. B. Montano, Soelm 
di mj (empirtd mitkhi, Rome, 1624, plate 3, which 
was certainly known to Borromini and which he 
must have tegarded as authentically antique. 

41 . Sec O. Poliak's classic article 'DieDa'kcn del 
Palazzo Falconicn in Rom', KunstgesckUhtlidies 
Jahrbuch der k.lr. Zentnd-Kommission (1911). The 
whole problem of Borromini's decoration has 
recently been discussed by P. Portoghcsi in BoU, 
iTArte, XL (1955). 12-38. 

42. Borromini, of course, had knowledge of 
Vasanzio's loggia in the garden of the Vilb Mon- 
dragone at Prasad (p. 13). 

43. Full discussion of the various pbm fiir the p. 149 
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palace by D. Frey, *BeitrSge', IVkutr Jakrh,, iii 
(1924), 43 £ Here, too, publication of Borromini*} 
alternative project for the whole palace. 

p. 149 44 * A loggia of the courtyard with the richly 

decorated doorway at its end and die simple spiral 
staircase ^bdsind it, dating from before 1643, were 
incorporated into the later building. No len than 
thirt]^ght drawings by Borromini for the palace 
survive (Vienna, Albertina). Full discussion by G. 
Giovannoni, *11 Palazzo Carpegna*, in La Reak 
liuigHe Accadmia di S. Luca^ Rome, 1934, 35-66. 

45. A similar idea is to be found in a drawing in 
the Uffizi, attributed to Borromini, published by 
Portoghesi, Quadenti (1954). no. 6, 28. 

Among other domestic buildings by Borromini 
mention may be made of the P^zzo di Spagna 
(1640s) where, according to Hempd (133), the 
vestibule and staircase of three flights survive. The 
later Palazzo Spada in Piazza di Monte Giordano 
(about x66o) lost its Borrominesque character in a 
modernization of the nineteenth century, but the 
courtyard b extant with alterations. Hempel's attri- 
bution of die Palazzo Barbcrini alii Giubbonari has 
to be abandoned; sec B. Maria ApoUonj in Gipilo- 
hum, viii (1932), 451. Borromini*} precise contribu- 
tion to the Villa Falconieri at Frascati has not yet 
been determined. An interesting project for the 
Villa of Cardinal Pamphili near Poita S. Pancrazio 
has been published by Portoghesi in Quademi (1954)* 
no. 6. 

p. 1 50 46. The impiradon for the giant order probably 

came once again from Michelangelo*} Capitoline 
Palaces, which influenced Borromini throughout 
his lifetime; but the closely-set pilasters and narrow 
bays are reminiscent of Palladio's late style of the 
Palazzo Valmarana and the Loggia del Capitano. 

47. It is true that the atdc u later (1704)1 2 fact 
hitherto overlooked, but use must have been made 
of a design by Borromini. At the time of Borro- 
mini's death there was an iron railing over the cor- 
nice; see L Cniyl's drawing of 1665 in the Albertina 
(H. Egger, Romische Veduten, Vienna, 1931, 11, plate 
75): G. B. Falda's engraving in II ntwvo teatro delle 
fahbriche ..., i, [Rome], 1665, plate 9; Falda's plan 
of Rome of 1 6^ ; and the drawing in the Library of 
Windsor Casde, Albani volume 185, no. 10328. 

CHAPTER 10 

p. 15a I. Ac the time ofwridng, the only biography of 
Cortona was that by N. Fabbrini, published in 
Cortona in 1896. 


2. His btogiaphy in Pasierj-Hen, 75 < 

3. Now in die Accademia di S. Luca, Rome. 

4. Marino hid been in Paris for eight yean undl 
1623. He died in 1625. The Rinalda and Andda, 
painted for Marino (Paneri-Hess, 375) has not yet 
been traced. 

5. The firesooes in the Palazzo Mattel, to be dit- 
cutsed later, are the only memorable exception. 

6. He may have had some training at Cortona 
with his ulicle Francesco, who was an architect. 

7 . Voii, 54 J. piSJ 

8. Paymentt to Cortona begin in 1626 and run 
until 1630. The attribution of die building to Pietro 
da Cortona is maintained in a series of eighteenth- 
century drawings by Pier LeOne Ghezzi (i^ 4 -t 755 ) 
which give a v Juabk general view and plans of the 
three storks (London, Coll. Sir Anthony Blunt). In 
his brief description, Ghezzi calls the house 'casino 
fatto ad UK) di fortezza*. 

See also G. Tomassetti, ‘Della Campagna Ro- 
mana; Castelfusano*, Archivio della R. Sadetd 
Rtmuma di staria patria, xx (1897); Francesco Chigi, 

*La pineta di C»tel Ftisano', Vie d'ltalia, xxxviii 
(iPja)* 

9. Only the grotto is preserved (see Luigi CUlari, 

Le vilk di Rama, Rome, 1943, 266). Views of the 
villa exist in A. Spccchi‘s Quarto libro del nuovo 
teatro ... di Roma (1699), plate 44; G. Vasi's Dclle 
tfu^niJiceKe di Roma antica e ntodma, vol. 5, Rome, 

1754, and Pcrcier and Fontaine's Choix des plus 
efUbres maisoni de plahante de Rome, Paris. 1809. 
plates 39-41. Our knowledge of the viUa is con- 
siderably furthered by some Ghezzi drawings in the 
Blunt collection (see last note) : (1) the groi^-plan 
(Plate 801), only published once in [Blunt-Witt- 
kower], ^hibition of Anhitertural and Dteorativt 
Drawings, The Coumuld Institute (February, 1941 ), 

No. 15, plate 1; (ii) the section and plan of die 
grotto; (iii) one of the windows on the flrst floor at 
the sides of the central niche. Sec also Incisa detta 
Rocdietta in VUrbe (1949)* no. 3, 9-16. 

10. Aaording to Vati, Cardinal Giulio com- 
misnoned the building; according to Spccchi's 
caption it was the Mardiese Marcello. 

11. A. Marabottini {Mostra di Pkiro da Cortona, 

1956. 34) believes thtf the pictorial decoration 
poino to a date not earlier dim 1630. A. Blunt in 
Burl Mag,, pH (x 95 ^) «ven suggested t 634 - 5 * 

12. Wittkower, 'Pietro da Cortonai Er^ 
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tungiprijckt dei Tempek in Paleicrina', Ikn- 
ichtfi Aklph GoUsdmii, Berlin, 1935, 137. 
p. IS4 13. See the letter written by Cortona*! nephew, 
Luca Beriettini, to Giro Ferri, 24 March 16791 in 
G. Campon, Letttre miitkhe intHte, Modena, 1866, 
Sio. 

14. Only the front with the portal and two win- 
dow! of characteristically Cortoneniue design is 
standing. Also, one of tfie 'Quattto Fontane*, on 
the side of the Palazzo Barbenni, is by him. 

15. Along the main firoot Cortona indicated m 

pencil the rooms of the pfiMo The *tala* occu- 

pies 4 octagons, the 'salone’ 4 octagons plus the 
vestibule, and the *antianiera' 2 octagons. The 
length of Cortona's Salone would have been 125 
feet compared with the 85 feet of the executed one. 
- The note in ink on the left mentions that a corri- 
dor should tun above from which one could reach 
all the rooms. 

16. A scale m Roman pahm is at the bottom of 
the sheet Cortona's ground floor would have been 
c. 3 feet higher than the present one, judging from 
the diameter of the columns in his plan. 

17. O. Poliak in Ktutskknmik, xxiii (1912) and 
idnN, KunstOtigkeit, 1, 163. 

p. I S j 18. The documents published by O. Poliak, op. 
fit, 185 flf. See also G. Giovaimom, 'La Chiesa di S. 
Luca e il suo restauro', in La Keolf Insignr Afradetnia 
di S. Luca, Rome, 1934, 19-25, with measured 
ground plan. 

19. The bays adjoining the crossing in the longi- 
tudinal axis are wide enough to accommodate doors 
which have balcomes above them. The correspond- 
ing bays m the transverse axis contain only nicho. 
p. 158 20. See, e.g., Michelangelo's projcco for the 

facade of S. Lorenzo, Florence. 

21. The plan (Figure 16) illustrates that the whole 
front may be likened to one of the apses flattened 
out and revetsed. The position and modf of the 
columns corresponds, but while the wall is recessed 
inside, outside it seems to bulge outward. 

22. S. Carb alle Quattro Fontane, begun in the 
same year, temained for a long time without facade ; 

seep. 13s. 

p. 159 23. 0 . PoUak in KwuidiMiikt xxni (1912)1 5 ^ 5 * 

24.IntheinceriorCononawiiaboveallrespon- 
libk for dK moderniiatiM of the oU dome, llieie 
is good reason to bdieve diet this was not fini s hed 
in 1657, the date of die imeripdon of the oonseem- 
don (see Brauei^'Witdmwer, 11a, note 3)* * 1 ^ 


dome shows once again the oombinatioii of ribs and 
coders, but the coffo are danical in shape and un- 
Cottoneique. Since Coitona was absent Rome 

in 1658, it is not at all unlikely that the work was 
left in the hands of the young Carlo Fontana who, 
at precisely this pedod, also began to assist 9 enimL 
It is tfaetdbie possible diat Cortona's dedjgn was 
rlanirired under Bernini's influence. 

25. Figure 17, redrawn from a preparatory draw- 
ing by Cortona in the Vatican lib^, thorn one 
street flanking the church on die right and another 
at an angle to the church on the 1^ the dotted 
hnes indi^ what had to be demolished in order to 
create the small piazza. 

26. The quadrant wing on the ri^t^hand side is 
a sham structure. 

27. The portico is also an impresdve landmark p. 160 
when approached from the Via ^ Parione Pace. 

28. Brauer-Wittkower, 74. 

29. In actual^, Cortona pennitted himself G0i»- 
siderable freedom. The column is not 'cocnoi* 

Doric, nor is the enublature 'correct* Ionic. 

30. The break at rectangles of a cohetent mould- 
ing IS csunnally a Botronunesque modL It fint 
occun at the garden front of the Palazzo Barberini. 

3] . Fabbnni, ep. dt,, 1 18; Luigi Cavazzi, La Db- 
(wta di S. Mmia in Vi§ Lau^ Rome, 1908, 130 C 

32 . 1 have mendooed before that Borromini o»d 
the modfmorc than once (p. 35t,Note29)anddiat 
Cortona may have been sdnuilated by hi^ I have 
alto pointed out that the Helknisdc architectute of 
the Near East was known during the seventeenth 
century (p. 350, Note 15). 

33. Cortona's dome was begun in 1668 but p. 161 
finished after his death, as testified by Luca Betiet* 

tmi (sec above. Note 13). This probably accounts for 
certain rather dry Cortonesque details which in- 
duced some scholars to deny Cortona's authorship 
of the design altogether. There is no reason to 
doubt that Cortona also made designs for the in- 
terior decoratum of the church. For fruther dpea 
relating to S. Carlo al Cotso, sec p. 358, Note 23. 

34. The Cappclla Gavotri, with powerful modfr 
compressed into a small area and richly decorated 
wichsculptoitbyRaggi,Ferrata,andCosiiiioFaii- 
celli, is Cortona's latat masterpiece. But he did not 
live to see it finished: Ciro Feni completed it aftsr 
his death. The classidziQg akar of St Frandi Xevier 
was completed as late as 1678. 

35. Bottari,t,4lS,4ip* 
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p. i6i 36. The jNToUetns ptesented by theie dnwingji 
are ndier complex. Cortona'i prindpal dragn 
teems to be Uffizi 333 1 . K. Janet Hoffinan in an on* 
printed theiis (New Yoik University, 1941) tried to 
exablish the authentic drawings and their clirono- 
logical sequence. 

37. Brectedin 1660 and pulled down in the nine- 
teenth century. V. Lugari, le VUe dr/la Adorriria r fa 
rasa H Pietro it CoffWM, Rome, 1885, contains some 
illustradons. 

p. i6i 38. Chantelou (ed. Lalannc), 257, and Bottari, 11, 
51 £ (Giro Ferri's letter to Lorenxo Magalotti, 17 
Februvy 1666.) 

39. G. Giovannoni, *Il resuuro ardiitettonico di 
Palazzo Pitti nei disegni di Pietro da Cortona*, 
Rassi^ d*Artet xx (1930), 290; E Vodoz in Mforn 
httigen d» kumthistorUehen lnsHu»ts in Ftorentt vi 
(1941). no. 3-4,30. 

40. See Note 12. Cortona's original drawing is in 
a vohime once belonging to John Tabnan, pur- 
chased before the war by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

41. Illustrated in A. £. Biinckmann, Theatrm 
Novm PnlrmanfiV, Dilsseldorf, 1931. 

42. Brauer-Wittkower, 148. 

43. Bottari, 1,419- 

44. J. Hess, 'Tassi, Bonzi e Cortona a Palazzo 
Mattel', Commenteri, v (i954)« 303. Among othen, 
Lua Benettini in the letter mentioned above (Note 
13) maintained that the S. Bibiana frescoes were 
Cortona’s first work in that medium. 

p. 163 45. Luca Berrettini reports that Cortona drew 

all the reliefr of Trajan's Column no less chan three 
rimes. One of these drawings is preserved in the 
Gab. Naz. delle Stampc, Rome {Mostro di Pietro da 
Cortona, Rome, 1936, plate 31). According to the 
sources, Cortona was particubrly interested in the 
engravings of Polidoro da Caravaggio, and cchoa 
of his work are evident in the later Cortona. 

p. 164 46. His life in Pasieri-Hess, z68. A list of his 

paintings in Waterhouse, 31. 

47. For Sacchi’s contribution see G. India della 
Roochetta in VArie, Xjcvii (1914)1 do, and H. Posse, 
Der rdmUche Mater Andrea ^chi, Leipzig, iplSi 17- 

48. Further to the Cartel Fusano frescoes, Note 47 

and Posse in jMntch der Preusslschen Kunitiamm-' 
fMqjfli,XL(i 9 i 9 ).i 53 . 

49. r. 1633-8; see Jane Costello in xiii 

(1930), 244. 


30. Posse’s snasttfly discussion of the ceiling has p. 145 
not yet been si^erseded (Jahrbnek der Prtnsibdm 
Kimstsanimlnifen, XL, i9i9).ind,alihoiighwccifr> 

not fiiUy agree with him on aU pointSk the reader 
must be tefrned to it for fiirther study. 

31. Hie only known preparatory drawing for the 
syttem of the ceiling (Munich; Posse, figure 36) 
shows that Cortona first envisaged it with dearly 
defined firames for fuadri riporiati srill dose to the 
Famese ceiling. 

The large bozzetto in oil in the Galleria Nazio* 
nak, Rome(& Lavagnino, Bo/f. tTArte, xxix (1933), 

83), oonespimds to dosdy to the execution tlbt it 
must be * copy rather than a preliininary stiidy- 

32. This is already true for Michelangdo’s Sistine 
Ceiling. Characteristic later examples: Picrino del 
Vaga's Sala dd Conuglio, Castel S. Angdo, and 
Salviari's fitscoes in the great hall of the Palazzo 
Famese. 

33. Detailed description in H. Terius, Aedes p. 166 
Barherinae, Rome, 16^. 

34. In addition to the frescoes of the Gran Salone, 
Cortona in the Palazzo Barberini decorated the 
Chapel and two rooms on the first floor (1633-3). 

To the same period also bdongs the begiiuiing of 
his work for the Chiesa Nuova (S. Maria in Valli- 
cella, fresco on ceiling of lacriicy, 1633-4)- Further, 
in 1633 he began the large cartoons of Constantine's 
life for die Barberini upestry works, which he 
directed from 1630 on (Urbano Barberini, in BolL 
d'Arie, XXXV (1930). 4 J. US)- 

33. For this and the foUowing see H. Geiien- 
hehner, Pietro da Cortona e t^esehi di Palazzo 
Pitti, Florence, 1909. Alio D. R. Coffin in Record of 
the Art Museum Princeton UnimsUy, xni (1934), 33. 

36. The first room - Sala di Venere - was ex^• 
cuted in 1641-3. He carried on with the fourth 
room, the Sala di Giove (1643-3), then with the 
third, the Sala di Mane (1646), and finally with the 
second, the Sala di Apollo, which he be^ only in 
1647 ihordy before returning to Rome. It was fin- 
ished by Ciro Ferri in 1639-60. The Utter was en- 
tirely responsible for the SaU di Satumo, 1663-3, 
the decoration of which is only a fruit echo of that 
of the other rooms. 

37. The fresco of die SaU di Matte, here illus- p. 167 
trated, is the most developed of the series. In die 
centre, the Medki coat of arms floating through the 

air like a sumptuous trophy; along die borders the 
prince's victorious cxplohs which are rewarded by 
Justice and Peace. 
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58. hccoA$tohiii^iacd(No 

I 1 ckraioe» ei 1846, iv, 428), Ratfidb Cinidi*i 
pupd, Coiiino Salvcttnu, eancatedtlie itiiocoes of 
the fim room and ioine of the following oQet. Od 
the ocher hand. Jamei Holdeihaiim found pay- 
ments in the Ax^vio di Stato to the OutaOefi 
fiatdstiFriione, SantiCasteUaedo (orCaitdliodo). 
and Gio. Maria Sorriii. The latter was one of the 
mc§tori who worked in the Villa Doria-Pamphili 
in Rome (p. 356, Note 19) - proof that Cortona did 
not find in Florence the specialists he needed. 

59. See A. Blunt, Art mi Ankittittn in Fmee, 
161, 173. 2106 , 253. 

p. i6t da M. Lena in Jbmi, v (1927)* 495 ; I- Grassi in 

BolL JTArte, xui (1957). 2H. 

CHAPTER n 

p. i6tf u Ait mi Affkiiettwe in Ftmce, 18a. 

2. R Posse's biography of Sacchi (Leipzig, 1925) 
and his article inlhieme-Becker are fim-rate con- 
tnbutiom and have not been superseded. 

p. 170 3. O. Poliak, Kunsttitigkeii, 1, 141. Waterhouse, 

places 10, 11. 

4, The most important akarpiece of the 16401, 
the Dealt 0/ St Anne (S. Carlo a Catinari, 1649 ; ice 
Waterhouse, 91), shows that he preserved his rich 
and warm palette, in contrast to Poussin. 

5. G. India della Roochetta in VArte, xxva 

(1924), 65. For the problems connected with the 
dating and with the small replicas, see Jane Comello 
in XIII (1950), 242. For the subject sec 

Passeri-Heis, 29; H. Tetius, Aeiet Bnrberme, Rome, 
1642, 8t ; India, loc. at.; Posk, op. at., 38. For this 
type of allegorical fresco, see E. Gombnch ui 
/.H'.CL, XI {1948). iW. 

p. 171 6. M. Miiiirini, Memorie per 3 erviie olio stcrio ielk 

romotu Acankmu it S. Lom, Rome, 1823, iii. 

7. R. Lee in idft Butt., xxil (1940)* > 97 * 

p. 172 8. Paicoli, II, 77. 

9. Malvasia (cd. 1678), it, 267. 

10. On this point see p. 98. 

11. TntUUo detU piauni, Florence, 1652. 

12. G. M. Ta^^Hie, 'Arittodiimo e Barocco’, 
Am iet III Coi^pesto tnrnnmimuk it Smit Unuh 
niMd, Rome, 1955, 119* 

p. 173 13. It will be noticed that Cortona at a decorator 

(see p. 167) and ai a painter had his following on 
difirent li^ of die fence. 


14. Tliere were, however, many in hit own 
generation who held him in high csteetn. I mean 
not only the small dtde of dote fiModi, nich at 
Poussin and Sacchi, but fbfdgners like Blandiard 
and van Dyck, who paintedbis portrait, andRubeos, 
who wrote him a most fiattering letter. R. S. 
Magum, The Letters of P. P. Rubens, Cambridge, 

Mass., 1955, 413, 509, righdy tete J. Hess's 
opinion that this lew was a seventeench-centiiiy 
forgery (see Revue dr Tart unaen et meime, UEix 
(1936), ai). 

I j. On Algardi as restorer of antiqiiei see M. 
Neusser in Behfeiere, xiii (1928). Apart from the 
unprinted Harvard therit by E. Barton (1952), no 
recem study of Algardi cnits and refereooe nuiic be 
made to Ae arddei by Posse in JeUb. Prems. 
Kunstslg., XXV (1905)1 and A. MuAoz in Ani e 
Memorie iettuReeleAuuiemUiiS. Liini,n(f9i2),37. 

16. The sitter is a Church dignitary. Braodolini p. 174 
(p. 166) held in Eut the office of Canon. Hie idenri- 
Nation is based on Bracdolini's portrait on the 
title-page of his Letettme ii Urhmo Pitpu KHZ, 

Rome, 1628. The recent attempt to attribute dus 
bustto Fmelli(A. N.Cellini,inPdnfwir,viu(i957)i 

no. 89, 67) is without foundation. 

17. This feature was oertiinly due to a study of 
Benuni's portrait busts, 

f8. After A. MuAoc's generic diseunion of AL> 
gardi as a portrait sculptor (Dedilb, 1 (1920), 189), 
the problem has hardly been tnaied. Reoe^y O. 
Rag^o( 7 hf CofffMttfrur, 138 (1956), 203) pubtidied 
Aigardi's butt of Cardinal Sdpiooe Boij^lieie m the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, with some 
pertinenc remarks. Few of the busts are dated and 
the following sequence, taking into account only 
part of Alga's produedon, is an attempt at a 
chfonologi^ order. The Santardli seems to be 
quite urly, perhaps the earliest Roman portrait. A 
group of bmti is dose to the MOlini and should be 
dated about 1630: mainly the Cardinal Landivio 
Zacchia, Berlin (if the apocryphal date is right, the 
bust was made as early as 1626). the io<allpd 
Cardinal Pabb Emilb Zancfaia Rondbnim (Ugo 
Ojetd, Florence), and the bust m the Vktoria and 
Albert Museum ^latepdA). In contrast to them, the 
later busts are not only more dassbal in hatw^g 
but abo show a more balanced tcladon between the 
head and the lower part A date fiir the later serial Is 
supplied by the magnificent busts of Dosma OHm- 
pia Pamphib and of the Pamphili prince, afinr 1644, 


the year of fnnooent X's acoessioii 10 the papal 
throM. (BeUori called the latter biM 'Benadctto 



NOTIS 


Pamphili', who wai the Pope's brother; it is now 
usually called Panfilo Pasnphili but may represent 
Camillo, the son of Panfilo and Olimpia.) Ihc three 
posthumous Frangipani busts in $. Marcello al 
Corso (first mentioiied in P. Totti, Ritratto di Rem 
moiemot Rome* 1638) seem to mediate between the 
early and late group of busts: they clearly di^lay 
strong clasiiciring tendencies. Finally, the bust of 
Mario Millini in S. Maria del Popolo obviously 
echoes Bernini's Francis 1 of Este and most date from 
after 1650; but it was probably executed by a studio 
hand. My chronology of Algardi's busts is at vari- 
ance wi^ that suggmted by V. Mardnelli in II 
Seianto eunpeo, Rome. 1957, Catalogue. 246 C 

For Algardi's busts of Innocent X in the Palazzo 
Doria, fbmwrly attributed to ficmtni, sec Witt- 
kower, Bernini, an. 

p. 175 I9< The list of Algardi's principal comraissiom 

during these yean is impressive: 1644-8: building 
and dMoration of the Casino Pamphili (Villa Bel- 
respiro, p. 360); 1645-9: fountain,’ Cordle S. 
Damaso, Vatican; i648(?)-5o: stucco reliefs above 
Borromini's aedicules in the nave of S. Giovanni 
in Laterano; 1646-53 : Atcila relief, St Peter's; 1649- 
50: entire stucco decoration of S. Ignazio; statue of 
Innocent X, Capitol; 1651-4: sculptural decoration 
of the main altar, S. Nicol6 da Tolentino (finished 
after Algardi's death by Guidi, Ferrata, and 
Francesco Baratu). 

20. Documents in O. Poliak, Kunatiti^keit, 11. 
Contract at July 1634; the figures were filled in 
1644, but t^ monument was not unveiled undl 
1652. Peroni and Ferrau, on the strength of Pasieri 
traditionally quoted as the artists responsible for the 
execution of the two allegories, did not join 
Algardi's studio until the tomb was practi^y 
completed. 

21. The relief celebrates a papal triumph over 
worldly powers. Leo's reign had lasted only twenty- 
seven da^ (1^5) »id offered little scope for a suit- 
able sulgea. The scene chosen shows Henry IV of 
France signing the peace with Spain. With one hand 
on the Gmp^ the king affirms the sanctity of the 
treaty in the presence of Leo XI, then pap^ legate 
at the French court. 

22. The idea was derived from ancient or Early 
Christian sarcophagi, but the trapezoid shape was a 
novdey. 

p. 176 23. The great model was finished for the Holy 

Year 1650 and placed in position. It is one of the 
fitw such modek chat have survived (now Biblioteca 
Valliccllania). Domenico Guidi's coUaboration 


(Passeri) seems to be notioeable in the right half of 
the relik It h less certain whether Ferrata had a 
share in the as Baldinncci 

24. The bemnning of the work is not quite cer- p. 177 
tain; its comj^on in 1647 is attested by P. Masiiii, 
Bak^perhofrate, Bologna, 1666, 1, 144. 

as. See also Corteggio's Msrtyrdsm StPlnddus 
and St Fhufia (Parma, Gallery). 

26. FiilvioTesti,in aletterof 1633 to the Duke of 
Modena, called him the best sculptor in Rome after 
Bernini (ftaschetti, Brmiftf, 75). - On Duquesnoy 
see M. Ftansolet's monografh (Brussels, 1942), 
whkh is fin fiom being conclusive. 

27. He died at Leghorn, on his way to Paris, 
where he was travelling in response to the offer 
of a position as court scidpcor a^ director of the 
Acadmy of Sculpture. 

28. According to Pasieri he was responsible for 
some of the putti in the foliage of the columm. 
Paymentt rcfi» to the models of the angels above 
the columns, in which, among others, Finelli also 
bad a share (see O. Poliak, KnnstOtlgkeit, 11). 

29. Finiihed in 1633. Documents published by 
E. Dony, * Francois Duquemoy ', BuUetin de rins/itut 
historic hefge de Rome, ri (1922), 114. Sec also 
Fransolec, sp. eit. 

30. The figure is now standmg in the wrong 
niche, on the left-hand and not on the right-hand 
side of the alur. Consequently the gesture of the 
hand, pointing away firom the altar, has lost its 
meaning. 

JS. Compare, for instance, the left hands on the p. S7S 
two statues; the one with dimples, agile and supple, 
the other neutral, a hand of stone. 

32. See Sobotka in Thieme-Bedter; aho A. p. 179 
Mtiftoz in L’iirfr, XJX (1916), 1 37. For the famous, 
often discussed bust in wax in the Mus^ Wicar in 
Lille, see Sobotka in Berliner KunsiijfesehMiehe 
Cesellsehrfu Sitzin^AerUku (1910), no. vii, 40. In 

chit context the marble bust in the Muieo Estense, 
Modena, should also be mentioned; sec R. Salvini 
in Burl, 90 (194S). 93 * 

33. B. Loiiky, 'La Ste Suzanne de Duquesnoy et 
les statues du i8e 1.', Revue beige urcMolejgigue et 
bistarigue de rat, ix (i939)» 335- 

34. M. Fransolet, 'Le Saint Andrd de Francois 
Duquemoy', Butletln de l*imtitut hUterlgue befge de 
Rome, IV (1933). Duqueinoy'i large m^ was in 
positionally as Novembfx 1629, while work on 
the Susanna did not begin until a month later. 
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35. J. Hen in Revue dt l*0t mideu et mokmet 
UEDC (1936). 34* 

36. A reflectioo of dm can be found in the many 
pictutei, paitkolarly of die Dutch icluxd, in which 
worb by Duquemoy are ihown; lee, for instance, 
Frans van Mi^ D^it; Adriaen van der WetC 
Ffeylshof Coll., Worms; Neticfaer. The Hague (No. 
lay); and above all G. Dou*i pictutei, Abnan 
CoU., New York; Duke of Rutland, Belvoir 
Castle; Uffia, Vienna, Dresden, Louvre; Nat. Gall., 
London, etc. Still in die late eighteenth century 
NoUekem valued his Duquesnoy models very 
highly; see J. T. Smith, Mlehens end his Times^ 
Lond^ 1949, 234. 

ISO 37. However, the design of the Vryburch monu- 
ment with the spread-out sldn, on which the in- 
scription is placed, is comparatively Baroque, while 
that of the later van dai Eynde monument is com- 
jiaratively classical (Plate 103). 

38. As an example we may mention the Cupid es 
Archer (described by Ddlori; ivory, Mus^ du 
Cinquantenairt, Bhissels) which corresponds al- 
most exaedy in reverse to the archer in Titian's 
Beahenei of Children; the same figure was used by 
Poussin in the Dresden P'em end Cupid of about 
i(t 30 . 

39. Date: probably 1642. We show on Plate 102 
the charming bomtto in Berhn. The similarity of 
these putci to those of Rubem was first pointed out 
by A. E. Brinckmann. 

It need hardly be emphasixed that Duquesnoy*t 
small represenutiont of children are not genre.^ 
like Rubens, he drew constandy on ancient «tts 
and ancient prototypes. See, for example, the CHpid 
(hippit^ the Arch (marble, Bcrlm) in which be cor- 
rect Paimigianino'i painting of the same subject 
in Vienna by reference to the Lysippian Eros span- 
ning the ardi; or the relief of Putti end Nfmph 
ttwkinf Siletm (illustrating Virgil's sixth Eclogue), 
which was in the oollecdon of Caniano del Pozxo 
(versions Berlin, Brussels, Victoria and Albert 
Musoim) ; or the Amor divine e projeno after Philo- 
itrattts’s text (original model Palam Spada, Rome; 
replicas Victoria and Albert Museum, Detroit, 
P^o, etc.). 


CHAFTBB 12 

- lit 1. In Bologna he executed the vaulting of S. 
Pettonio, S. Lucia widi unfinished Gapde (1623), 

and SS. Girohm ed Eusrachio, of which lit^sur^ 


vives. Hisis aho a project for the facade of $. Petto- 
nio, a fimtastic cross-bned between Mannerism and 
Gothic (1626). In Parma die vaulting of Fomovo's 
S$. Annunriata was due to him, and in Modena he 
had an important share in tbe.detign of the Palaao 
Ducale (i63i-4)» see p. 190, 

2. Hit most important worb axe the Carmelite 
church of S. Silvestro at Capnrola near Rome 
(c. 1620) and the Palaco Senaio^ and Capitolinc 
Museum (after Michelangelo's design) on the 
CapitoL Stt below. Note 8. 

3. See D. Frey in H^irrief /shrk., in (1924)1 43 ^ 

4. Wittkower in Art Bull, xnc (1937). 25B, - We 
can follow Garb's career fiom 1633 onwards (G. 
Matthiae in Arti Bgmedve^ 11 (1946), 49). His pro- 
ject for the towers of St Peter's and foe modeenttar 
tion of the ft^ade, dating from 1645, shows him 
dependent on his father's Mannerism. Between 
1650 and 1653 he made a number of plam fior foe 
Square of St Peter's which art rather pedestrian and 
traditional (Brauer-Wittkower, 67). 

5. Further on the history of S. Maria in Campi^ p. i8a 
telh, Wittkower in Art BulLt ztx (t937)- See also 
Bassi in Riv. d*Arte, tx (1938), 193. 

6. In addition, for foe motif of the doubk 
columns he was indebted to Cortona's S. Maria 
della Pace. 

7. Sec, e.g., Gallo da Mondovi't S. Maria deU* p. 1I3 
Asmna at Carrii (1703-18). 

8. Garb had a special interest in foe OpHol. Hii 
father was in charge of the construction of the 
palace on foe left (1O46), which was completed by 
foe son in the reign of Alexander VH. 

It is worth observing how die outride bays of 
S. Maria in Campitelli arc integrated with the rat 
of the facade: RainaUi used & small order also 
for the mrin entrance and repeated die diape of foe 
pediment of the windows over the central window 
of the upper tier. At foe same time, he gave die 
pilasten at both ends of die front a typically Man- 
nerist double fiinction : they belong as mOch to the 
church as to the adjoining palaces. 

9. In Rome itself, see, e.g.,foefii9adesofS. ApoL p. 1I4 
linare, S. Caterina ddla Ruota, and SS. Trinifo in 

Via CondoctL Rainaldi had bulk a rinqik aedkub 
ft^ade as early as X65X for foe Chieia del Carmine 
at Ascoli Pbeno, The of 

Angeb Custode in die same town, designed by 
himini679,waiagain planned cm foe sametdieine^ 

An mtemting ada p tation of foe^fofade of 
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St Mttu in CunpitidQi is diat of die et Sy« 

noise (1728), pcobaUy doigned by Don Andiee 

Paintt from Pafcimo and not by Pompeo Kdi^ 
b as ttsuaUy maintained (see F. Meli. 

per U SiciUa, iv-v {1938-9), 341). The gnm^ 
example in Venice is S. Maria agli by 
Giuseppe Saidi (1683-9). wbo gave the type a 
oianeteristically Venetian quality, 
p. 184 10. The &4ade vm executed between 1661 and 

1665. For iQustratioos of the various see 
Wit^wer. Art Bull., xni (1937), figures 17, jo-3, 
and F. Fasolo in Fa/Wia, i (1931), 34r8, 

n. Fontana, in fact, received paymentsinlannary 

1662: sec Fasolo. /Of. ri/. ^ 

M. Tlie greatest width of the oval dome lies 

fwth« back in the wedge^ped aim than that of 

^ drcular dome, namely at a poiot where the 
diameter of the oval equals that of the ciide. 

13. Carlo Fontana was responsible for parts of 
the drum, the dome, and the choir. 


^indmnineteemh century, «Howid 
has convinciBgly poittied out to me. 

i7. Aii^diSttt(>,RoMftCiitlftlLfl7. |k>l7 
S« ^ xn ( 19 , «X 477- nt dmA Mfi. 

nm by Longhi, tt htt vttoogly been mafa 

8><ItlilKcciaelydxitclath^ 
from one cohiai(|to die netf that 
see me triad is e mdt 

19. 1( aooording to the welMiifiMiiud Pmseri 

(Hess, ajj), loine leul^iturri decontiou was plan^ 
on the Imge waD suffices, now bare, it wouU ceiw 
tainly iim have been leliefi of extenive dimeuaioni, 

for dw ippmiinoe of plain wall at pnmf y j| 
very m^portant to set ojf the columnar tnodC 

aft Hie strircaie has, of coune; an articulacmg 
fimetion. It not only stresses the unity of the whole 
fiwH bm also knits together the columns framing 
the outride hays (rising steps) as well as the whole 
central iRa (landing). 


p. 185 14. 1 have cried (in Art Bull., xix (1937), 245) to 

disentangle die complex history of these churches, 
y. G^o published new documents (i^rrhiii, vm 
(JJHJ). taa) which allow the establishment of cor- 
net ^ but he obscured the whole problem by 
on the exduiion of Fontana’s partidpation 
in 166a because at that time his name docs not 
appear in the documents. Golao overlooked, how- 
cvCT, that the fi^ade of S. Andrea della Valle is 
evidence of a collaboration of Rainaldi and Fontana 
at this period. 

IS. Rainaldi used the columns from Benuiis*i 
dismantled tower of St Peter’s (Golao, ArtkM, x 
(mih 58). 

p. i86 16. Mention may be made of the tomb of 

Clement IX in S. Maria Maggiore (1671), the Ceva 
(167a) ^ Bonelli (1673) tombs in S. Venanzio and 
S, Maria lopra Minerva respectively, and the high 
altan in S. Lorenzo in Lucina (1675) and SS. Angeli 
Cmtodi (1681, destroyed). More important are the 
facade and interior decoration of Ges6 e Maria 
(J« 75 ). the completion of the of S. Maria in 

Via (1681), the little church of S. Sudario (about 
1685); finally the loggia fidng the Tiber (1675) and 
the richly decorated fountaim (1673) of the Palazzo 
Borghese, the not very Priazzo Sal- 

viari al Corso (1690), and the Borrominesque en- 
ttance doon to the Palazzo Grillo. The addition of 
the domed portion to Soria’s cathedral of Monte 
Compairi, usually attributed to C. Ra^ 
(Hempd, Mandl, Matchiae, Witdtower), was 


21. Itliinterettn^ that such a shrewd observer as 
Guihit ((>jrkiriur Bmtkstiles, Stuttgart, 1887, 

400) describes the facade as if this were so. - If the 
arch of Ae larger pediment is prolonged down- 
w^, it meets exactly Ac edge of the capital of Ac 
third cohimn. 

22. Recently destroyed. For an ilV isfriition sec 
Wittkower. Art Buujxa (^ 7 ). figure 

23. For the history of S. Carlo, see mainly B. p. iis 
Nogara, SS. Ambri^o e C»lo 0I Com (Chiem A 
Rw iHwtr.), Ronw, 1913, Foundation stone: 29 
Jrinary 1612. Onorio Longhi died in 1619. In 1633 

^ nave is vaulted {Rm§, xvi (1938). 119); 1631 : 

Ac high altar unveiled (iW., 528). c. 1656: cessa- 
tion of Martino Longht’i activity. 1660-3: Carlo 
Fontana active; probably also soioco decoration of 
nav^ transept, and choir from Cortona’s doigns 
(riti,ed. 1674,403). 1663: beginning of dome con- 
stnictioo; 1668; change of doign; Coreona’s pro- 
ject accepted. 1672; Aurch mauily completed, but 
finally in 1679 (Pastor, xiv, ii, 691). 1682-4 : 

(ini^Bificani) by Giovan Bittiita Mcniciicei from 
Cardinal Qmodei’s design. 

Longhi’i fifade of S. Antonio de’ Poitogbeii, to« 

ge^ wiA the AuiA begun in 1638 but left un- 
finished when he moved during Ac laR 

life to Milan, shows a coniiderablf mcreiie in 
sculptural decoration as comptted wiA SS. Vin- 
cenzo ed Anaitasio bm k arAimetii^ 
iwbble, in pait because heceftiinedatiie^ 

Ae use of columns (finished 1695 by Oiicofbco 
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Sciior; Me Datriximig H Rom modetm, 1697,486; 
abo AmaUi in Ci^itohm, ix (1933)). 

Of Impoitance among Longhi's mrk axe the 
ftttfcaie (c. 1640) in Ammanati*i Palazao Caetani 
(iKW Rn^) cm dM 0>rw and, above all, the even 
moM iniecettittg MaiicaM haU in dK Palaao Gi^ 
at VeUetri (after 1644, largely dapcmyed during the 
Ian war). 

Longhi's will was puUiihed oy V. Golxio in 
Ankpi, V (193s)* 140. 

24. V m c giao , who was a papal architect, worked 
in die Phlam Ch^ on the Piam Cobiina (court- 
yard and staircaie). He was still alive in 1659. During 
his last yean he was oonoemed widia lystenatUEa- 
tion of die Piam Colonna for Alciandrr VH 
(Archtvio di Staio, vol. 80, R. 251. 252). His son 
Felice (r. 1626-r. 1677) was also in the service of the 
Chigi and worked in their palace in Piam SS. 
Apotcoli (Bniuer~Wictkowcr, 1 27 if. ; Gohdo, Doan 
meari, 4 £ ; also above, p. 348, Note 79). 

25. See Bianca Rou Ontmi, Lo Chiesa M S, 
DomenUo in Remit Rome (n.d., c. 1952]. Nicob 
Turriani was probably the brother of the better- 
known Orario (Donatt, Art. Tic., 355). Vincenzo 
della Greca only added the portal, without any 
regard for the a^iteauiv of Turriaoi's facade. 

26. 0 . Poliak in Ktuu^.jM. Set k.k. Zensni- 
Kommission, lit (1909), <133 £. 

27. The fresco of die vaulting by Giovanni Coli 
and Filippo Gherardi with scenes from the life of 
Marcantonio Colonna was executed between 1675 
and 1678, while the decoration by Carlo Fontana's 
nephew, Girolamo, was not fridsbed until ifb* 
The gallery makes, therefore, a later impren'on 
than is warranted by its architecture. 

28. About 1665 Antonio del Grande was engaged 
on the rebuilding of the Colonna palaces at Genaz- 
zano and Paliano. bi 1666 and 16^ he was paid for 
work in S. Agnese in Piazsa Navona. On his part in 
the PaUzto Si Spagna, tee E. Henipel, Bomminit 
Vienna, 1924, 129 f. 

29. For Caicani's stucco decoration, see below, 
p. 289. It must be potnied out that the traditional 
date 'after 1650* for Rossi’s architecture it probably 

too early. Titi, in his edition of 1674, i44i 

dons Princeioo da Vokerta’schafNdandonly in the 
edidon of 1686, 195, remarks that it has been re- 
placed by that ^G. A* de* Rossi. 

Rossi's etrlvst work was probably the licde 
church S. Maria in Pttblkolis, 

P>i 89 30. Titled. 1686, 33a- -Worthy of note u die 


Ittde forecourt, ddl&dly squeezed in on the ro- 
strktedshe. 

31. On the site was an older chapel butk by 
Mademo, Rosii*i authorship of the present chapel Is 
attesced by Paicoli (i, 3x7) andTid (ed. 1686, 9^), 
who saw it in course of construction and mendoos 
the splendid incrustadon with coloiited marbles. 
According to eighteentb-entury guide books, 
Carlo Francesco BimccherifhisdMid die chapel, but 
his contribution cannot have been consideiable. 

32. Amalia Mezzetd, PoUzzo Ahkrit Rome, 
1951. Ihe older palace alone is dsown in Lieven 
Cruyl's drawing in the Albertina (M. Egger, 
Romiadie FidaSm, n, plate 69); tee also Falda, Nuooi 
dfjqeni deW mhiutmt (before 1677), plate 38. The 
important staircase was finished in 1673 (Pastor, 
XIV, i, 626). Carlo Fontana abo made projects for 
the extension of this building (Coudenhove-Eidol, 
Carto FonUmOt 30). > Fontana's Palazzo Bigazzini on 
Piazza S. Marco (before 1677, pulled down rpoo) 
was dependent on the Palazzo AlderL 

33. The palace, overiooking die Piam VencBi, 
was built for the Marchese Rinuedni. It waa prob- 
ably ittnding in 1665 (see Lieven Cniyl't drawing, 
£g^, RdmUdie Veduten, ]i, plate 90). 

34. See below, p. 246. 

35. See Rom mticae modern, Rome, 1765, 11454* 

36. Among the lesser figures aedvt in Rome at 
this period may be mentioned: 

i. Piolo Moniseelli (1594- 1649), atdiilect of the 

Congregation of Sc Philip Neii until 1637 (Pol- 
iak, 1, 423)1 whom we have men- 

tioned as Borromini's competitor. He hai to hit 
credit the Palaazo Madama (according to Ferreiio, 
Pikezi di Romot Rome [imL|, pJaie 11, to be 
dated 1642) with top-heavy winiow frames and 
a decorative arrangement of the mezzanine under 
the cornice; remarkable because the top floor is 
more important than the piano noMr. 

ii. Mattie 4 r* Rossi (1637-93), ahboo^ much 
younger, may here be mentioned becaiw i||p 
work^ fr>r Bernini for abnoit a whole genera- 
tion, serving many times as his derk of wmb. Ai 
an architect in his own right he bulk mainly 
chapeb and altm widmut ^edal distiiicti«L 
largest work, the faqde of S. fkancesoo a Ripa 
(169a f.), is a frigid, dsMiriring afliir. 

iii. iv. The names of dM papal ardbitficCi, Lu^ 
Arkwri and Domenko Gesarffi, often teeur in 
dooimeiiti, but diey were oflkiab radier than 
creative matten. Ariguori'smoMiioiMebQil^ 
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is die dry double tower facade of S. Anasduia, 
often wrongly ascribed to Bernini (Battag^ it 
Pa/Wio, vu (1942)* 174-S3). Caitelli (d. 1658), in 
the papal ote of works from i6a3-*57t is to* 
sponsible for the rebuilding of S. GiroLttao ddla 
CaridL 

V. Domenkhino had pretensions as an ardiitect 
and architectural drawings by him for S. Ignaaio 
and other schemes (J.Pope-Hennessy. ThrOrmi*- 
it^s tf DmemchHio, Lo^on. 194S, lai) are not 
without proficiency. 

vi. ilndve Saechi also regarded architecture as 
a sideline. In 1637 he is ^t called ‘architect*. 
N. Wibiral (PalUJio, v (1955), 56-^5) has made it 
probable thin he desig^ the Acqua Acetosa, 
often attributed to Bernini. 

vii. The Jesuit Orozio Gram (1583-1654) de- 
signed and eiecuted the church of S. Ignaao. one 
of the btgesc in Rome (1626-50). At difterent 
stages of the erection, commissions of specialists 
were called in: 1627 for the plan; 1639 for the 
sacristy; 164a for die £i9ade, whkh has often 
been wrongly attributed to Algaidi; and 1677 
for the dome, which remained unexecuted. See 
C. Bricardli, ‘O. G. archiietto*, Cmiti Cdttolka, 
73 (1922), 13 ft.; D. Frey in IViener JM,, ill 
(1924). il ft. 

viii. The legend diat Aksumdro AIgtrdi was a 
pracdstng arcUtea has been deflated by O. Pol- 
iak (Zeiichri/i fir GackUhte drr Architektur, v, 
1910-11). It is true that he had the general direc- 
tion of the Villa DoriarPamphih outside Poru 
S. Pancrazio (1644-52), but the real architect was 
the Bolognese painter Giovan Francesco Gri- 
maldi (see also L Frati in Arte e sforie, xiv (1895)* 
35). Apan from its size - the villa is die largest 
in Rome - the building has not much to recom- 
mend it. It is a rather dry, unimaginative 
structure, distinguished, however, by its high- 
class stucco decoration. 

p. 190 37. Avanzini*s most important work is the rather 

charming modernization of the t)ucal Palace at 
Sassuolo. 

The problcnis concemitig the Palazzo Ducale at 
Modena have been discussed with great circum- 
spection by L. Zanugg in Riv. iel R. 1st., ix (1942). 
212 . 

38. By Giuseppe Tuberdni, 1787. Luigi Acquisd's 
sculptural decoration also dates from this period. 
The facade was built in 1905. 

39. Bergonzoni goes a step beyond Borromini by 
opening up the mUan undff die pendentives into 


chapda and Also die dccocadve detail of die 

mreof has a Late Baroq^ee quality. 

40. Hie iqcent biogcaphy of Loagbeiia by C p. 191 
Semennto {Vmdtitmn St B. Loqfknw, Padua, 

1954) » not nty tadsfimry. 

41. See amani edhtti the old but sdU bask 
work by G. A. IMM Xj 

S. MM AlkSw; Venim, i842;furt^ 

It iflupia Seta Sduk, Venice^ 1930, and R. Witt- 
kower, * 5 . Maria ddk Sahite; soenographic Aicfai- 
tecture and the VoDcdan Baroque*, /mmef ^ the 

Scekf qf AnliiimftlHiilPHm xn (1957). 

42. See Bcainante*i S. Maria ds Canepanova at 
Pavia (begun 1492?) or Batcaglio't S. Maria della 
Croce near Crema (]499-i5(X>). - Even die high 
drum with two roun^eaded windows to each 
wall section stems from this tndidon. 

43. The oddly shaped units lie behind the brge p. 192 
pillan of the octagon and are, therefore, visually of 

no consequence whatsoever. 

44. For instance, the arch of the octagon is re- 
peated in the arch of each chapel and again in that of 
the segmental window. Moreover, all the orders 
ully and supplement each other; see Pbte 1 1 ib. 

45. The window below is contained in an arched p. 194 
*Palladio modT, the rectangular one above by an 
aedicule frame. 

46. See Palladio's S. Giorgio Maggiore, where a 
small system of orden is seen throu^ the screen of 
columns framing the akar. 

47. Wittkower, Arrhitertural Principles in the Age 
eflhmmdm, London, 195a, 87. 

48. It is likely chat Longbena followed Michel- p. 195 
angelo's design for the dome of St Peter's also for 

the false inner lantern whkh lies really between the 
two sheik of the dome. But it may be recalled that 
there wasalong North Italian tradition for treatmg 
the inner and outer lantern independently of each 
other. 

49. 1 have left unmentioned that the rich sculp- 
mral decoration contributes considerably to the 
picturesque impresMon of the building, ^r a full 
understanding of the structure, the programme of 
the decoratiofi must be considered. 

50. See below, p. 245. 

51. J. Ttozio, U CmeSniiSi Chiegghi, Chioggia, 

1929- 

52. C. Montibeller, *La PianU ociginale inedita 
della Chiesa dd Pa^ Carmelitani Scalii di B. 


360 
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toQgheiu', Arte VetiHa, vu (x95l)» i7^ Bor Am 
£^ade by G. Saudi, lee above. Note 9, 

p. igd 53- B. Baw, *Gli aiduietd deU* Oipedaletto', 
idfir VmeUi, vi (1952). I 75 * 

54. Aa aampk of bn early Scanoneique Kyle 
iitbePalaiioGtiiitiiiiaii^^ (?). 

55. Tbe Pakzso RemiiM»l|l9iKm ceit^^ 
of two, wu going up ia 1^, tbe top floor wai 
buik by Gioigio Ma^ Z 75 >- 6 > The Palaxzo 
Pesaro wai probably begun beflife 1663. Progren 
was slow, bi 1 679 pkm tMe was flushed, but 
the paUe was cem^dm by Antonio Gaipari only 
in 1710. See G, neeoob *PalatBo Pesaro', l{iV. 
rfWfuilr A Kevieria (1925), 377; tbo G. Maria^ in 
Aiemo Venele, 135 (1951) and G. Badile in Arte 
Vmle, VI (1952)1 tflfl. 

56. D. Giovannoni in L'Artr, icacix (193^), 33, 
and W. and £. Paatz, Dh Kinhen vm Fhrnvt, 
Fnuikfort-<m«Main, 1940-54* m, 335* 47i, where 
the whole question is lucidly sununarieed. See alio 
Panoflky's interestug rem^ on Silvani's 'com- 
promise solution* (Abunii^ in the Vinutl Arts, New 
York, 1955. 193). 

57. Giuseppe Ruggieri added the northern and 
southern wings in 1764 and 1783 respectively; the 
latter was not finished until the bej^nning of the 
nineteenth century. 

On the strength of a Calloc drawing of 1630, Sir 
Anthony Blunt {The Fmeh Drewis^s et Windser 
Cdstk, London, 1945, 19) has made it probable that 
all the extensions were derived fiom a Buontalenti 
project made for Ferdinand 1 . 

58. There is no satisfactory modem work on 
vanl Apart from the brief chapter in Venturi (xi, 2, 
624), the reader must be rdmd to the Thieme- 
Bcdber aiticle. 

p- 197 59< Foundation stone: 1604. Hie general lines of 

the plan seem to have been worU out by the 
Theatine Don Anaelmo Cangiani. Some time be- 
tween 1604 and 1628 Nigeiti woikcd on the struc- 
ture, widbout much eiket The present church is to 
all intents and purposes Gherardo Silvam*s work; 
see Baldinuod, ed. 1846, iv, 353; Paatz, Khehen erni 
f/wme, XV, 181; Beni in Riv, d*Ane, xvn (1950)* 
X57- Inscription on the fii^ade; xfl45< Consecration 
of the chufdi: 1649, the ocnamental detail of the 
fiKade is by Alessandro Neri Malavisci. The statues 
of (. 1680 are by Bakhasar Pemoser, Brsnoeico 
Andreon, and Caib Maicellhil 

fla A pirtiailady good example of this style is 
theBadia,reboikbetvm 1627 and 1631 (Paata, qp. 


ck, 1, 267) by Mateeo Segaloni, about whom Weis 
known. Here also the characteristic icreeniog^of 
the monb* choir by the so<a]led Palladio-naDCifl 
which had a home in Rotence flom the mid sixh 
teenth century onwards. Prominent examples be- 
fore the Badia: Giambologna's Cappcila di S. An- 
tonio in S. Marco (1578-89) and Giovanni Caodni's 
chancel of S. Don^co di Resole (id03-<Q, 

61. Rdiefl and figures are later, mainly by Fog- 
gini and his school S. Gaetano is the best place to 
ttudy Hofentine sculpture of the late Sekuito. 

62. Baldinucd, ed. 1846, iv, 427. 

63. The technique had been developed in Rome. 

It was introduced into Naples by Dosio, who pro- 
bably began the marble incrustation of the Certoia 
of S. Martino (Wachler in nr 

(1940), 194). It was Fanzago and olhen su^ at 
DionisioLazzati(d. 1690), the ardiitea of the dome 
of St Philip Neri, who gave this decorative tech- 
nique the Neapolitan imprint Thus trantfiMmed, 
it was assimilated through Fanzago in other Italian 
cities (Venice, Bergamo). 

64. Documents prove that Fanzago, and not 
Dosio, made the design; sec P. Fogaeda, Cesim 
Fourqjv, Bergamo, 1943. 

65. On Fanzago see the untatii&ccory work by 
Fogaccia, with fiinher references. 

66. Chiesadell* AsccntioneaChiBia(i6a2-45),S. p. 198 
Maria dd Monti (early), S. Ttiniti ddle Monache 
(after 1630, destroyed), S. Teresa a Chiau (1650- 

6a), S. Maria Maggiore (*La Pictrasania’, 1653-67), 
an improved version of the Asoensione plan widi 
oval satellite chapels instead of square ones, S. Maria 

Egiziaca (1651-1717). 

67. This is supported by his Latin-aoss plans, p. 199 
such as S. Maria degli Ang^ alle Ciod (1639) and 

the even more interoting S. Gtotgio MaggKMR 
(1640-78), the design of which owei mxioh to 
Venice. 

68. Among other Neapolitan aidutects of this 
period the names of Bartokineo Picchiad (d. 1643) 
and his son, Fcanoesco Antonio (1619-94)* Aould at 
least be mentioned. The fiwmcr began as Domen- 
ico Fontana's derk of worics and dfrigned later 
S. Gioigio dd Genoveii (tda6) and S. Agoanno alii 
Zcoca (1641), wfakh was given its extravagant apae 
a hundred years Uer(i756-6x) by GiuieppeAata^ 


and Giuseppe de Vita, The ion derigned tbe Gagik 
di S. Domenico (1658, finkfaed 1737 by D, A* 
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Vaocuo)» die church and palace of the Moote 4 dla 
Mixfkordia (1658-70), and the churches of S. Gio- 
vanni Battiita and S. Maria det Miracoli (1661-75). 

CHAPTER 13 

p. aoo 1. No less than thircp4ime masons and sculpton 
were employed, among them all die wdl-known 
names of the Bernad studio - Giacomo Bahiinelb, 
Matieo Bonarelli, Francesco Baratta, and NiccolA 
Sak; further the more distinguished Bolgi, Fenata, 
Raggi, Cosimo and Jacopo Antonio Fancelli, Giro- 
lamo Lucenri, Lasuuo Morelli, Giuieppe Ferool, 
and others. 

a. Among other works, he carried out the four 
winged victories for Bernini's tower of St Peter's 
(1640-2), which were later used for Innocent X's 
coats of arms in the aisles of the haatlica. A cMalogue 
of hit owvrr was pubBihed by V. Mardndli in 
Commumit iv (1953)* 154* 

3. He joined, in fsut, Pietro Bernini's studio, but 
was stra^htaway employed by Gianlorenio on the 
Apcllo end Daphne group. 

4. Findli in these yean executed mainly the bust 
of Cardinal Ottavio Bandini (1628, S. Silvcstro al 
Quirinale) and the Cortonesque St Cedik (1629-33, 

S. Maria di Loreto), die counterpan to Duquemoy's 
Susanna. 

Passeri (ed. Hess, 248), in his well-infbnned Life 
ofFinelli, writes in detail about tbe abakin Rome, 
and later in Naples. 

5. His most important worb in Naples are tbe 

two marble statues of St Peter and St Paul, left and 
rigb of the entrance to the Cappella del Tesoro, 
Cathedral (1634-c. 1640), and eleven bronze sutues 
inside the same chapel (finished 1646; see A. Bcl- 
Incd, Memofie star, ed artistidie diet Tesoro etc., 
Napki, 1915); die figures of Cesare and Antonio 
Ftrrau, princes of S. Agata, in the left transept of 
S. Paolo Maggiore (1640), which follow the type of 
Naccherino's PignatcUi tomb in S. Maria ^^tcr 
Domini; and the sculptural decoration of the Cap- 
pella Fikmarini in SS. Apostoli, with the exception 
of Duquemoy's putto relief (r. 1642-^). In addbon, 
he ma^ die kneeling figuro of the viceroy, the 
Count of Monterey, md his wife for the of 

the Agusdnas Recoktas at Salamanca (1636), which 
also follow Naccherino's Pignatrlli. 

p. 301 6. See his tomb of Giuseppe and Virginia B^ 

naimiin S. Caterina da Sieiu a Monte Magnanapols 
(A. Muflozin yttad^Ane, xx (1913), 33, and Deido, 


zn (1922), 688). The snak poitzait ii the better of Ac 
two; it dattti according to inacripiieii, feom 16481 
and the veabr femak poittiic feom 165a 

7. Documents in O. PoUak, JQesttttltfhsh; &, 

8 . For Bolgi's woik inider and with Bemini, see 
Witckower. BmH QflskpiCt not ai» 25* 29. 33 . 

36,40,46.47* 

9. See the busts of Giuseppe and Francesco de 
Caro in the Cappdla Cacace in S. Lotenio, signed 
and dated 1653. 

10. Tbe dates ofboth his birth and death are dia- p.aoa 
puted. But there is no reason to doub Pascoli's in- 
fbrmadon bins Life of Caffii (1,256) that the ardat 

was bom in 1635. According to documati in the 
Doria Archive, Caffk was no longer alive in May 
1668. See A. N. Cellini, fienfgone, vii (1956), no. 

83, 17* 

ti. Hie St Cetherine was probably finished in 
1667. The St Thomas of Villanova Chapel in S. 
AgosttOo was begun in 1661, and CaftVs group was 
finished by Ferrata after r668 (see Note 13). The 
rehefin S. Agnese, begun in 1660, was also feiiihed 
by Fertau with die asdstance of the weak Giovan 
Francesco Rosil Hie date 1669 which appears with 
CafD's signature on the 5 l Moss at Lima (see J. 
Fleming, BnrL Mag., 89 (1947), 89) must have bem 
added by another hand since Ca^ was dead at the 
dme, and consequendy the figure was probably not 
finish by the artist himself. In addtdon, the im- 
pressive memorial statue of Alexander 111 in the 
cathedral at Skna was once again finished by 
Fartatt (W. Hager, Die EhretiOstuen der PUpsk, 
Leipzig, 1925, 25), whik G. Mazmoli, Catifi's only 
pupil, executed die oommiaion given to Caff 3 for 
the for the high altar of the cathe- 

dra] at Vall^ Malu (Wittkower, Zeitschr. f. h. 

Kmst, 6a (1928^), 227). Caffi'ssigned bronze bust 
of Akxan^ VO has recendy been acquired by die 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

12. The present rdiefi by Pietro Bracci (1755) ate 
isolated features and cannot accord wt^ oiffl's 
original project. 

13. Tbe femak figure in tbe execution it coo- 
sidetably more dasri^ dum in the bonetto, and 
this chmge was certainly due to Fenata after 
Caffk's deadi. I cannot agree with A. N. CcHfad 
(above, Note 10, 23) who attributes the endre tana* 
cution of die 'Charity' to Cafth. 

14. Htt two kaseralkgoritt in dat relief an also p.ao 3 
by Ferraii. - Mari wofU fin Bembd mainly in 
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ihs Id SOI. fOi pfiodpil WQfk ii die Mwe in die 
Vkm Nevoiie (idsi-s) fiom Bemini'i dedgp. 

15. PeiddpidonindiedeoorttionofS.^^ 
Po^ (1655-9)1 coUibofitiMi on the Cetfaedn 
(1658-60); itm df St Cidbetine die Cappdk 
Chigt in die cdiedial « Siena M eoifliiei^ 
Bentini’f Magdalen ttiJdiM and Raggi'i 
naid (idda-j]: ewendon of die Elephant canying 
dieObc]iili;PiamS.ManaiqpfiMiiierva(i66^ 
Angd the Croii Car Ponte S. Ang^ 
(1667-9). 

p.ao4 16. The niodicr and diiU in the ]eft 4 iaiid coiner 

are alio types bofiowod inmi Dome^^ 

17. V.GoLdo ttiidiidiiH I (i 935^)» 304: LMon- 
talto in Ccmmmtaru ?ni (1957)1 47* 

18. Impoitant work ibr Bemini induda die 
Noli me r«yerr in SS. Domeniooe Sisco (1649); the 
figure of Danube fiir the Four Riven Fountain in 
Piam Navooa (1650-1); the Virgin and Oiild, 
Nocre-Dame, Paris (r. 165a); Charity on the tomb 
of Cardinal Pimentel, i Maria lopra Minerva 
(1653); a large part of ^ deooiadon in S. Maria del 
Popolo (1655-9); die nnoeo decoration in the Sala 
Ducale, Vatican (1656); ooUaboratkm on the 
Cathedra (1658-64); the sculptural decoration cd* 
the church at Castel Gandolfii (1660-1); statue of 
Alexander Vn, Cathedral. Siena (1661-3); St Ber- 
nard, Chigi Chapd, Cathedral, Siena (1662-3); 
most of the icuoooei in S. Andrea al Quirinale 
(1662-5); the Angel with die Colunm on the Ponte 
S. Angdo (1667-70); etc. 

19* Since the publication ofthe article by A. Nava 
in VArte, N.S. vni (1937)* it has become customary 
to undcresthiiaie R^*s achievement, and also to 
find in hit work a 'iieo>.Cinqueoentetque' revival- 
ism, which should, however, be considered with 
due cauiiott. Good iOutiiatiooi in Donad, ilit Tic. 

20, It is this that nuy be inteipreted as a Manner- 
ist revivaL 

p- 205 21. Retd (aedve 1670-1709), whom 1 have men- 

dooed before (p. 204). can be« be s tudied in die 
cuiioudy brittle, huninom relief with over-long, 
boneless figures on the totnh of dement X (r. 1686. 

St Peter's). - For Maglia, see below, p. 209. - 
Naldini (1619. not 1615. -91) fint belonged to 
diedickofSaecMiiidMaretdandwasinoppoii- 
don to Bernini, Mil main woih at this period is the 
many miBOoei in S. Matdno ai Mond. taicr he be- 
came closely aasodared with Bernini. He was ro* 
iponiihle for dre seolpciiial deooiadon 0^ 

(Wh at Arlock (1^) and on the upper landing 

BB 3^3 


of the Scala Regia (1665). He also had a share in die 
Cadiedfa(i665). Bi the Gesh the colossal figures of 
Temperance ^ Jutdoe under the dome are his 
worL 

22. WorbhyhimareatB9logria,Faenxs,FoEEL p.ao6 
Genoa, Modena, Naples, Perugia, Pisa, and Torenio. 

23. LBruhmIiasstudiedodiausdvelydieliutory p.so7 
of tomU widi dx dead fo 'etental adocadon*; see 
RSm.JeM,f, iv (1940). 

24. A. Grisebadi, RSmbdie PertMUtm in 
Cegmelmmilmt, Le^pdg, 1956^ 162. 

25. /M/., 170. 

26. The aichiteoeunl setting, also dcsigaed by 
Algardi, is flat, addidve, and rfasdriving, 

27. Tbe figure was sent from Naples; the setting, 
made in Rome, is cxtrioidinarily letrogrenave. Tile 
church of S. LodawasdcnudiihedmipjSfaiithas 
tecendy been tchuik. 

28. Tlx architectural detail, however, is classicix- p.aol 
ing. Execudou c. 1675. 

29. Tlx sculptotal decotadon was not finnhed 
until after 1686. Tlx first tomb on dx lefi; npre- 
sendng Ereole and Litigt Bologpeid, » by Mk&de 
Maglia; dx first on the right ofPietto and Fran- 
coco h by Francesco Aprik (the livdy bosnsetto for 
it is shown on Plate 118a). Tlx second tombi left 
and right of Giotgio and Franceioo Marla Boln- 
gneid are by Francesco Cavallittl The stucco sbtoei 
^ saints above dx tombs are by CavaOini, Ma^ 
and Ottoni; dx tcdpcoral dcooradon of the high 
akar by Cavallini, Nakhni, and Mamioli 

3a Hk only pupdofanystuiding Was Vinceneo 
Felici, his sondn-hw, who inherited hk studio. 

Other sculptors like Michele Mag^ «id Fd^ 
Carcani oocsdonilly worked fix GuidL 

31. Pascoli (t, 251) nys of him that 'he hid no 
hide with pupils, ^ coming out of hti school and 
none of paxdoular takm'. 

32. Ferrata's studio abounded in study materid. 9.109 
The daborate, highly fottresdng inveaiary of the 
studio was pubihhed by V. GolriOk dnAH d 
(193s). 64. 

33. Aprile't mme is small but duringunhod. He 
seems to have wotked frx no more tbu a decade. 

The information in Thkmodkeker that he was 
active from 1642 onwards Is inoocnet 

34. See M. Nicaud in JL'Udr, iv (i939)i <3. See 
also bdow. p, 378, Note 1. 

35. In S. Maria ddla P4ce, fix hnigme, orhere 
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Femti'i kiHiding St Benatd and FancdH'i St 
Catherine frame die liteer't Cononei^ branae 
febfif. Equally doie in it^ are Fenata*t dtirity 
and Fane’s Faidi on die tomb of Clement DC In 
S. Maria Maggioce (xdyi). In the early 16701 
C. FanceOi executed all the ituooo decoration in the 
galkty and du^ of the ground floor of the 
Pdaoo Boighcee (now GalU SangiotgQ under 
the direcdon of die painier Gio. Franck GrimaUi 
(mformaden fiom Howard Hibbard). - Giacomo 
Antonio*s masterpiece is the decoration of the Cap> 
peUa Nobili in $. Bernardino with busti of At 
baSiy m Cortonesque firameworks and the over 
statue on the altar of St Frands reodving 
the stigmata. 

p. aso 36. Since the distribudon of these angeb among 
the diflerent hands is often confused, a list may be 
helpfid: Bernint, Angeb with die Crown of lliorns 
and the Supencripdon (now in S. Andrea ddle 
Frstte); teplaoemot, now on the Bridge, of die 
first by Naldint, of the second by Bernini hunself 
(dns angel was prepared by Cartari) ; Ferrata, Angel 
with dw Croa; Raggi, Angel with the Column; 
Guidi, Angel widi die Lance; Naldini, Angel wkh 
Garment md Dice; Fancdli, Angel with die Sudar- 
iom; Morelli, Angel with the Scourge; Giorgecd, 
Angel with die Sponge; tucend, A^ with die 
Naib. See R G. Evers, Die in Rm, 

Beriin, 1948: Wittkower, Bernini, jja. 

37* Active in Rome between x66o and 1670, the 
year ofhb death. A series of candelabra drawingr by 
him in BibL Vadcana, cod. diig. F.vlx. 

38. Lucend was a hi^y qualified bronze caster. 
He cast aU the bromEcs of Bernini's akar of the Cap- 
pcUa del Sacramento in St Peter's (i673'4) ^ 
figure of Death of the tomb of Alexmder VD 
(1675-6). 

39. Between 1659 and 1660 he executed a large 
wooden model of the pordcoa and between 1661 
and 1672 at least twenty statues above the porticoes. 

40. Hb best pupil was hb cousin Giuseppe Giosa- 
fatd (1643-1731) who handed on die tradition to 
hb son, Laxmro (1694-1781). Hie continuity of 
Bernini's manner can be traced here in i dbect line 
over a period of almost 150 yean. Lazzaro Giosa- 
fittd renewed coittact with Rome by studying under 
Camillo Ruscoid. G. Rosenthal {Jennet ef be 
IVatten Art Cattery, V, X 94 >) publi^ed a rdirfby 
Lazzaro. 

p. ail 41. Among diem was Paob Nddini; see Nar- 
ducci in BwMiwotti, v (1870), 122. Faflmg proper 


stadsdes, we do not know how mmy of dm wen 
pamien^ scd^pcon, or artbanSi not how poor dicy 
were. 

42, G. Gimpori, Artliti ertenri, Modena. 1855* 

66. - Hie Roman acudo was probably wocdi at 
least £x (pasaent value). 

43. Aidihrio ddla Fdibr. di $. Ptoot Ghadfic. 

369 (14 December 1671) and Uscid 41? (7 Jtne 
1725). Comacfhini dinv addirional paymait fbt 
work connected with the monutnent. 

44 * Vetttari,X,iii, 873 * pan 

45* SaeiBniOiatifliis in P. Fogaeda, Cestme Fen- 
xqfa, 1945 * figures 8 and 9. 

46. See above. Chapter 12. Note 63. 

CRAFTBl 14 

X. Hie numherofCortooa'spupib, and of those p.ai} 
diiaaly and indiiecdy influenced by hun, b legion. 

Hw meat ui^oitant Roman CarSmearH ^ the next 
generadon are Lazzaro fialdi (1623-1703), GugUd- 
mo Coiteie (GuDaume Courans, 1627-79), Giro 
Fern (1628/34^89), and the pab Giovaani Cob 
(1636-80) Slid Rbppo Gherardi (1643-1704). Even 
the Sienese Ra&Uo Vanni (1587-1673), pu^ and 
son of Fnnceaco, came later under Cormna's m- 

Among hb minor pupib, responsible fiir q^reaA. 
ing hb manner, may be mentioned Adriano 
2 UbaieI]i, cdled Palladmo, ftom Cortona (x6io- 
80), Carb Ceri ftom Rieti (1626-86), Pietro Paolo 
Baldbii (active c. 1660), Pirtro LocateUi (c. 1634- 
1710), Francesco Borneo (b. 1637), who painted 
mainly at Viterbo, Giovanni Marracd (1637-1704), 
whose work b to be found at Lucca, and CamiUo 
GabbrieUi, Giro Fern's pupil, who painted at Pba. 

For other Tuscan seep. 366,Notc4i. 

2. Only ftagments are preserved of Lanfranco's p. 214 
Immecniete Centeption, once over the high altar and 
finbhed as early as 1630. 

3. E. Waterhouse, Beeofie PiMg, 25, 27, was 

the first to d iyiwf die archsiriiig of the 

idfos. 

4. FonfaeBamboodand, see Brigand's cootribo- 
dons. For Cedatzi, R. Loiighi. Pmegm, vi (1955). 
no. 71, 40. and E Bnmetd, iUd, vn (1956), no. 79* 

61. ^10 U. ProtOiGiiitleo, PUL lug., Napb. 
mhib 

5. G.J.HoogeweiClVBcitfimgkri^'IlieHBgoe, 9.115 
1958 * 
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tf. L Mondco. CommmkHi, in (1955)* 

7. Hb BWft&iiowpiiiiciiig of chii 
dnmt oiid ng k nuiy nniom» • woik not oa- 
faftiaiCBd liy Sifichi*t St Mmmmll ForMQla.iee 
W. Aiiliii»BiiB./ilnr, vni(i9a<), S3* 

8. llie cttifabig ihowi a yoiaig 

nam by die tocdi of Wiim tvbich dnpenei 
IgBOfinoe, Envy, and oilier vioa. Hw oontnot 
becwemtddaiddkyofbidividid 
fwivdaidfal hmm pmd ihoold be obterred. On 
Teita*i ctdiiny, A. Pciniod, Boll. tPAnt, zv 
(k935*4)» 800 * die problem of intexpictatiom 
fee, T. R. 111 (lOj^), 

111 . 

p. ai6 9. Rofa*i early edoodoo is adll a problem, and 
above all bii idadoo to Fakooe. A teacher-pupil 
tdadondiip probably exited, although Fabm'i 
rather lesendned bat d ofieo ei are very diderent 
dom Roaa*i £ery mUfo; see F. Sazl, J.lf'.C./., in 
(X 93 M 0 ). 70. 

la Inutaite of Art, Detroit, from the Palaxro 
Colonna, Rome; tot PaulL. Grigaut, BhU. Deinit 
Jfut ^Art, zzvii (1948). dj. 

II. R W. Schmidt, Dfr 

lor B«Mr, Halle, 1930^ gives an account of Salvator's 
rclaiioo to die landscape tradidon and hu develop- 
as a landicipiR. 

p. ai7 xa. Furdier on G. Dughet's devebpment, A. 
Blunt, JPrendi Art rtt., aoi. 

13. See, among others, his frescoes in S. Mardno 
ai Mond, in the Villa Doria-Pamphili (id44*$a), 
where be also worked as aidiieecc (p. 3O0), and in 
the Palazzo Santacroce (Waterhouse, 74). 

14. This manuscript, now at DQsseldorf, was skil- 
fully discussed by A. Marabotdni, Cornmeman, v 
(1954). aiy. 

15. ItmaybenoceddiattfaeB/ifidBr/uarifouithc 
Palazzo Pamphih, undl recendy always attributed 
to Salvator, has been shown to be a work by Fran- 
cesco Rosa (1681), whose aedvity between i6j8 and 
1687 has him r econitr a eted by L Montalto, Bfv. 
dr/r IMAiAi, m (1954). aj8. See also B. Batdsd, 

16. On BcDori, see Schloner, KmtAikntmi E 
Panofilcy, Mss, Horence, 1951; K. Donahue, Msp- 
lyif, ui (1943-5), 107; P. Ulivi, (ktkrk A nrinsri 

Hocenoe, 1953, 165. 

17* As &r at 1 cm see, diif has never been com- 
mented tut 

3^5 


x8. Eg., S. Maria della Salute in Venice or 
Guarini's churches in Tdiin. 

19. frescoes of die dome; in XO79 the p. at8 
freiooes of the nave were anveded; choae 6£ die 
apse after 1O79; see A. M. Brag^aoli, B0IL iArtt^ 
moDV (1949)1 336; P. Peeddai, H God A RsMSb 
Rome, 1952, laOflf. 

For Antonio Gherardi, Mola's pi^ who had 
spent years in Venice and dudqgnidied himidfabo 
as an architect (p. 246), see A. Mezzeni, BsE d'ifrir, 

xoDoxi (1948). 157. 

To the same period bdong Giovanni Coil's and 
Filippo Gheratdi's frescoes in the dome of E Nicola 
da Tolendno (c. 1670) and their paindngi inaerted 
in the ceiling of S. Croce dd Luochesi (c. 1O74). 

G. D. Cefrini'i frescoes in the dome of S, Maria 
deUa Vitroria (undated) may abo belong in the 
1O701. 

2a The frescoes in the apse are by Gaulli's pupil, 
Gtovanni Odtzzi; see R Voss, 328. 

21. Waieriiouse, 71. 

22. Giadnto Brandi (1O23-91), Lanfianco't piyl, 
a prolific but facile painter who remained ftithfiil 
to his master's styles contributed Ikde chit deserves 

Francesco AUegrini (1624-63) was one of die 
minor Cortona f^wcri. 

23. Of German descent GiovanPaolo (1615-74), 
the more importam of the two, was a vttsadle 
artist whose paintingias wdl as dcuyii fiw applied 
ait have a CortoneM|oe flavour; on a mimbm of 
occasions he worked for Betnim. 

24. See the folly documented article by E Moot- 
alto, CMfMinrtwi, VI (1955), 267. 

25. By him the Jupiter ceiling of the large room 
on ^e first floor (1675), attributed by Waterhouse, 

48, to N. Benettoni, and correctly named Canuti 
by E Fcinblatt Art Quarlrr//, xv (1952), 51. 

26. In addition to them may be mentioned Ro- 
maocUi'i frescoes in the Palazzi Lante (1653} and 
Barberini (1660), Antonio GhecardTs impralie 
Stories of Bsdier in the Pdazro Naro (i665-7U?), 
and the freicoa in the ViOa Fakonieri, Frasod, by 
Ciio Ferci, N. Benettoni, and C Maratri (beCbet 
1680). 

27. See N, Pevsner, *Dk Wandhing om 165010 p. 219 
dertolknisdieaMakwi', IPknerjArb., 701(1932), 

69. 

28. LMontako. CoeiiiieMiri; vn(i3||^ 
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documoko. See abo L Moftari, Pm^mt vii 

(1956), no. 73. 17. 

p. az9 39* Gaulii hai recendy been more thofongbly 
itodied; lee A. M. Bnignoli,ibdjjpNMdM«i(i945), 
49, Boil i*Artet zxnv (1949). 136 (with amm 
cacalogiie), vn (i9S6)» no. 8z» 211 R. 

Enggaii» ihil, no. 73, 30* Bml 99 (1957). 5*. 
jirt Qimerly, xx (1957), 3; F. Zeri, Ptnfpne, n 
(i953).noi6i,«7. 

p. aao 30. Doctnnenti publtihed by £. Fetnblatt (lee 
Note 25). 

31. For Poazo'i wodt on penpecdvc^ lee G. 
Hoooo, Emparim, xux (1943), no. i, 3. For bk 
work in Tincany, P. d^ Pergola, Bk. del B. 
Wftila,v(i 935 M.«> 3 - 

In 1704 Poao fettled in Vienna and bit work 
tbere Qeiait dnudi: Liechienilein Garden Palaoe) 
bad a nrong influence on Austrian and German 
fieioo printing. 

32. See die otberwneconfbied article by EFrin- 
blatt, i 4 fl Quanerty, x (1947). ^ 37 . 

p aai 33. See tbe eicellcnt aitick fay O. Kutichec»> 
Wobordty, *£in Imnitdieoietisches TbeKnblatt dei 
Carlo Maiitti', GmphlKhe KSiule, Miutiba^ 
(1919). 9. 

34. On Agoodiiandhis theory, tec aboee, p. 14, 
with flirtfaer rcfiscnoei. 

p. aaa 35. A hilly documented modem treatment of 
Maratd (with annee catalogue) is now avaOaUe; 
see A. Meitttti, Riv. M* IstUuto, iv (1955). For the 
painting shown on Plate 130A see F. H. Dowley, 
*Some Maratti Drawings at DOsseldorT, Art 
Quarterly, xx (1957). i 74 « 

36. 1 . Matalon, BiV. i’Arte, xa (1930), 497; G. 
Testori, Partig^, in (195a), no. 27* 24. 

p. 213 37< The new asKssment of Reni*s late manner, 

Ibrediadowed as early as 1937 in O. Kusz's pkmeer- 
ing article (see Bibli^nphy), was one of the imp 
portant resulti of the Re^ Esditbition of 1954. 

p. 124 38. F. Aicangeli, Paragone, 1 (1950], no. 7, 38. 

39. According to Baldinucd (ed. 1846, nr, 682), 
he called this type of perfective *yedute non lego- 
late da unsolponto*. On Colonna see S. De Vito 
Battaglia, VArte, xxo (1928), 13. 

40. See G. Brigand, Pan^, i (1950), no. 7, 52. 

p. 125 4t* Among other Cortona foUowen in Florence 

are worth mentioning the Fleming Lieven Mdius 
(1630-91): Vincaiaso Dandini (1607^5) and hit 
nephew, Pier Dandini (1646-1712), who in hit later 
w^ however, broke away from hb early Cortots 


tupt HMiinif; in uunum aiivi moi 

Afem(i6o8-7>)nBdlMmBeneaini«Cefiomi'i 
nfhew and pv^ trim worked mainly it Aqnk 
See alto Berd, Moitni di Pkifa k CsrOmi^ Rone^ 

1956. 

42.SeeA.B]uot, 71 b 2 >rwirlfs life. ACani- 
md Simula kfkBeRaat H^mkorCiftlr, Lon- 
don, 1954* i 9 . ^ further lefrienoei. 

43, For the following tee mainly G. Fmcoo't 
pkmeering work, pobli^in 1929: abo thechab 
kngiog temaib iy E Anlan, II waartta M tmk 
aitm Milan, 1^. 

44* A>ibn»f.sk.,24;G.Fioom,rimKeiif^ p.at6 
(1950), 150; L. Frdhli^Bume and R. Longfal, 
Jbnv^,ni(i 952 )»no. 3 i. 34 . 

45. Alibn, 29, 42. 

46. G. Fiocco, Dtkio, 111 (1922), 275;]. Zamow- 
tki and F. Baumgait, Boll, /rim, xxv (1931*2), 

97; E Prihiochini, ihid., xxvni (1934). 231. 

47. N. IvanoA Boll d*Arte, xaocvin (1953). 321. 

48. SeelvanodTsCatalogue of the Mafia Exhibi- 
tion, 1996, with further biUiof^phy. hi addition, 

E Marini, *ll dare e I'avere tra Pirn Veodita e 
Mafiei', ^ie Kmrfa,x(i956), I33:L Magag^*! 
excePent review of the Exhibhion, fW., 245* F. 
Valcanofer, Ea^orium, oaon (1956), 150; Haskril, 

Burl. Alf., 98(1956), 340. 

49. C Gnudi, Cridca /ririr, i (1935-6), 181; 

N. Ivanofi*, rim Fmrti, 1 (1947). 42. 

5a A. M. Mucdii and C. DeUa Croce, EpiUere p. 227 
rifidnea CeUsH, Milan, 1954, with mme catalogue 
and cootributioos by N. IvanofT. 

51. See Afihn, op* tU*, 32. 

52. E M. Pappalardo, rittf dell* Msm Vemio dl 
Scienxe ..., ooi (1953-4). 439 - 

Two artists trim came under Bolognese influence 
should at least be moidoned: Giannantotuo Fumk 
ani (1650 (not i643)-i7io, tee Anlan, 44) and 
Gregorio Lamrini (e, 1660/2-1720), TVpob’i first 
teacher. 

53. Longhi-CipriattHTcttQti, I ptrtoH ddk nakk 
in Lemkmdia, 1953. wii^ htbliogtaphy; G, 
Teaori, Arsons, nr (1953), no. 39. 19. 

54. See Anian'i (Note 43, 24) relatively negative p . aat 
ancwmmt of Stro^; abo A. M. Maneuod, rim 
Kmm,ix(i 955 ).UE 

55. E FaUetd, Commenimi, vn (1956), 15E 

56. EM.Gol&edo,M.,i47,-.AmoiigSlmnfa 
pupib in Genoa may be menttoned Am^ Travi 
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(iMM5 )> ^ litter inide luf name by 6^^ 
kg on the popnlar genre and on landic^ 
niiii. 

jy. fi. Riodo, Cpamimlari, vm (1957)* 39 * 

5I, Of odier paiottfi who died of die plague, I 
snendon Orado de Ferrari (1606-57), who leenii 
from Anialdo and Aiaetere (hi Lab6, BmpariMM, a 
(1945)1 3) SihrcNio (1623-57). whose 
only knm pkmre (S. Maria dei Servi, Genoa) 
rereak him as a master of aaoommon power (A. 
Morawi, Mvmdelkpittum ... Liguria, 194,7, 57). 

59 . 1 am Allowing mainly Anthony Blunt's ro- 
consttuokm of Cas^booe'i career; tee JW.CJ., 
vm (1945)* itfi end The Drmair^ of G.B.C. oi 
Winibor, London, 1954* 

229 60. 0 . Grosso, DMo, iii (1912-3), 502. 

6t«M. Marangont, / CarlotU, Rorenoe, 1925. 
Giovanni Batdna, the more important of the two 
brothers, was a prolific ficKo painter. His work is 
to be found in the Gesii, S. Siro, the Chieia dell* 
Annunaiata where he coUaboraied with Giovanni 
Andrea, ete. Trained under Pamgnano in Horence, 
he was later strongly influenced by Rubens. Hit ion 
Andrea (1639-97), who worked in Maratti'i studio 
in Rome, brou^t back to Genoa (1678) a fluid 
Cortones^QC manner. 

Giulio Benio (1601-68) may also be meutkaied: 
his fieMoca in the Anminaata (pardy destroyed 
during the war) reveal him as an able painter with a 
special inteieit in ^uedwiura and deiennined moo k 

Gompositioiit. 

62. For Piola see G. V. Castelnovi, / dipuili H 
S, Giaeom ads Mmitia (Quaderoi della So|^ten- 
dena alle Gallerie ... deUa Liguria), Genoa, 19$3* 

63. A. Griseri, Amgonr, vi (i955)» uo. 67, 22. 

230 64. In addition to die basic ardcles by R. Longhi 
(191s) and H. Voss (ipay), see R. Causa, RmgoM, i 
(1950), no. 9, 42, and R. Cariti;, ihil, 11 (1951). 00, 
19. 50. 

For die folbwing, see, apart from A. de Rinaldis's 
book (1929), S. Oribiaiii't Introducdoa to La 
mom drlkpittUMia9wUNiples,i938,whidi]ias 
not yet been superset 

65. See E Du Guf T^pier's monograph (1951) 
and D. F. Darby's review. Art Bull,, xxxv (i953)» 
68. Also U. Frota-Gkifiro, Piv. mp,, 1953 » 9i* 
Ribera's date of birth is unuilly wro^y given as 
158I. 

66 . Oiovaniii D 6 (1604^5^)* Ub Ribera bom at 
JitibainSpaimseid^inl^r. 1623 and married 


die sister ofPaceooode Rosa (i6a6).His imp wisiv o 
AJoroHon rf Ae Sktphtrii (Oum ddh PieU dri 
Turchini, Napb) - ^ only picture knoftm by him 
- is entirely Ubreesque. Among die minor Ribeia 
pupib Barrokmieo Paanuite (1618-48) fiom Brindisi 
may be mentioned. On PasBaftte. see J. H. Peieca, 
Anhbo Bpafhl de Arte, xzvm (1955), 266. 

67. Reni's abortive stay at Na^ in 1622 lasted 
about a month. His magnificent Adent/oa 4 Ae 
Shepherds in the Cectoia di S. Martino^ painted 
shoedy before his death (1641?), came afoar the 
critkal moment in the hist^ of Neapolkm paisifr* 
ing. But less important woib of an earlier period 
(r. 1622) were in the Chiesa di S. Filippo Ncri. 

68. A list of fiescoes painted by minor attistt in p. aji 
Lanfianco's manner in Ortolani, op. dL, 79. 

69. At an eariier date, in 1620, Vouet had painted 
the 3%|m4ppearifgk5illn«wfiudm(>rtQmofS. 
Martino, wiiidishm to what ement he hadalready 
then drifted away from Caravaggio; see Bhmc, Art 
W Architecture k Fnma, 167. 

70. All the major Neapolicui artists ftJt her in- 
fluence, but the also took ftom them. Among the 
second-rate artists, Paolo Fino^ (c; 1590-1656), 
who had started hb career under Batrinidln in she 
Certosa of S. Martino, was much mdebted ro her; 
tee M. D'Orsi, PoAo Fung/k, pAsove mpoBlm, 

Bari, 1934 . 

Anoto 'belaied' Gsrevggitts should here be 
mentioned, Matthias Stonier finm Anmvooit; 
Holland (r. 1600-c. 1650), who igpeared in the 
early 16301 in Rome and soon transforred hk 
activity to Naples and Sidly. Reputedly dotely 
conned widi Honthont, hb stjde diows affinities 
with Terbrugghen, Baburen, and even Vouet; see 
R. Longhi, /¥gppnrknL 1 (1943)1 

71. F. Bologna (in Budrtm, Afoafor Jfojmre det 
Betux^Arts, BnixeUes (1952), no. 2, 47) stressed the 
influence of van Dyck's palm on Rilm and other 
Neapolitm painten ftom about 1635 on. Ribeca'a 
Communion of the Apostke (Cetcoia of S. Martino) 
with die di^portionat^ large puttlin die da 
and the large en^ arms ii an esu^ of his weak 
late manner (dat^ 1651). 

72. His esreer has been reoonstiueiid by F. 
Btdogna, Opere forte net SoknAmo, Naples, 1955* 

53 * 

73. hhkodierwiieiinsatiifackiry monograph on 
Stanrioni (1937)* H. Schwanenbeig established the 
date 1623 fiw ^ riiifkmy k m $. 

in Lucina, Rome. Bm Skniknii wet, wodcing k 
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Rome eva five yean eadier. E Bonook (fiari. 

90 (i954)t sya) puUiihed paymeoti to him 
bei^m O^ber 1617 ancl April 161S fix a (Ion) 
pktoK lor S. Maria ddia Seda. Stamiooi'i kige 
dated cydei begiii in 1631 with the deooratian of 
the Bnmo Chapd in the Certou of S* Martmo. 
finished 1637* Stanzioni had a large ichool; among 
his pupih were Agostino fiebanii and Giadoto £ 
Popdi (see OrtoU, ip. cit, 7a). 
p. aia 74. His *c1asiiritm* is fiiUy developed in the Rest 
on tik Flight into ^gypt and die Annifirinfion rf ike 
^t£ I'liiSih, in S. Paob Maggiore, dated 
1643-4 by R. Causa, La MaJmu mlla pill, ief 600 
0 UapalU Naples, 1954. 33- 

75. In addition to the older literature, see C 
Rd^, Biporinm, cxni (i95i)« 259. 

76. M. Commodo !no, AfsAoi Knccaro, Naples, 
1951, with 9 um catalogue and bibliogtaphy. 

77. For die Francaniano problem seep. Bologna 

(Noie7»).J5. 

78. The phrase is F. Sazl's, J.3KC/., xu (1939- 
40). TO- 

79. R- Causa, Amgone, vu (1956), no. 73, 30. 
Tins artide makes the recent literature on Monib 
DesIdBrio obsolete (see A. Sdiarf 's CncdipMe of the 
Sarasota Exhibkioo, 1950; G. Urbano’s mono- 
graph, Rome, 1950: F. G. Pariset, Conmimiisri, lu 

(193a), afii). 

80. F. Sluys, La Bemtx Arts, Brussels, 4 June 
1954. 

p.a33 81. Codazzi,e.g., went to Rome and Ribera fled. 

82. R. Longhi, Pnpprzhtri, i (i943)i 0o: recon- 
struction of this phase widi ennvr catalogue. 

At die time of writing no modern inoBiograph on 
Pied had appeared. 

83. M. Fantnzzo, BpE J*Arte, xl (i955)t 275. 

84. See above, p. 214. Hie St Chaks Brnmeo 
givh^ Alms of 164a in S. Carlo ai Cadnari, Rome, 
alrea^ shows his dependence on Sacchi and 
Domoichino. 

83. R. Causa, Bnpcfim, acn (193a), aoi. 

86. In 1664 (not 1633) he painted the badly pfO' 
served fiesooes in the dcm of S. Domenico Soriano, 
Naples, which abound with Corv^giei^oe o 
minisoencei; see C. Refioe, Bell, i'Arte, xnaoL 
(t9S4).Ui. 

87. R. Causa, *Paolo Porpora e il piimo tempo 
deUa nature motta a NapoH’, Pmagene, u (1951), 
no. 13. 30. 


88. R. Causa, M., 34; 2efi, Aid, m (1958), no. 

33»37« 

89. Domhud (ed. 1844, in» 550) mordi that 

Rnoppolo painerii many piotuni ibr Gaspar 
Room, which die latter sem to Handcfi. Roomer, 
an immensdy rich Plemiih had 

Naples his hm; he had a large gallery and panon- 
i»d contemporary artiili(M. Vaes, BmIL but kbu 
hefge, V (1915)* 184; P. Sari,/ 3F.C./.. m (i939-40), 

80). It was in his gallery that Rooppob and die 
od^ Neapolitan sdlUiie pahueti had eieeUem 
opportunitaes of studying Flemish idll lifii. 

CRAPTBK 15 

I. For the following see die rdevant passages in p. 236 
Pastor, veil 14-16, and in Carl Justi, IVinthebium 
tudselm Zeitgemssen, Iriprig, 1898, vols 2 and 3. 

а. A. Beitoloed in ArdiiAe stetke atistito ... cd. 

F. Goci, I (1873) and P. G. Hflbner, Le itetm iH 
RaiM, Lciprig, 1912,73- 

3. The best recent study of Piranesi is by A. H. 
Mayor (193a); tee BiUio^phy. 

4. R. Wittkower, *Piraneai'i **Parere su raidii- 
tettura** \J.W,CJ„ n (i938^)» UT- 

5. Soe^ above aO, H. Tintehioc's remarkable but p. 237 
not alwayi reliable study Bmektheeier imd hoeeke 
Kmisl, Bolin, 1939* 

б. R. Bcmheiino in Art Bull,, xiQcviii (1936), 

239, finds that as early as 1600 in the perfinmance 
diiected by Buontalend in Florence on the occasion 
of Maria de* Media's wedding with Henry IV of 
France the barrien which separate the stage fiom 
the audience had been abofidicd. Spectators were 
placed on die stage and 'coodnued the court inio 
the worid of mako-bdief and thus provided diat 
element of iUution, at which many ardiu of the 
Baroque were to try their hand'. 

7. A. AdemoUo, I kdri B Berne ml seeele 
deeimesettime, Rome, t888, 36. 

8. Hntdoot, ep, dl., 151, 215 refuses to acknow* 
ledge a major inflnetice fiom the stage on Tiepolo 
and finds it mainly among such righteentb-ceB- 
tury painters and et^ven of suddr and ruins u 
Pannini, Pnnoesoo Fontanesi, Inca Carlevaiii, 
Vittorio Bigsri, and others. 

9- G. M. CisKimbeoi, ViaerkdAk heslUm „.B 
S, Marie kCesmtBeBBme,9aBUi,tyi$, I59»- 
For Naldioi tee above, p. 205. 

io.MottiotdidiiocaoBepcMat«tri*ideilgii,iior 9.238 
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doa it iMtt tlut Alt fcnlptm of die fMei in 
St Giovnoi lA IjtctiBiP were ddifhfetd (lee ibo pp. 
a90b 37E» Note S). It wii oot dn ili|^ later 
fcuipionivcwiiineaQw ooiiiBiniiioD ot paunefit 
II. Tid, ed. i68d» 155* * At the lame tune 
C FttuelU crocked fiom dedgoi of Gio. teoei^ 
Grimaldi in the Palaao Borghew; lee above, 
p. 364. Note 35- 

xa, C G. Raid and R* Soptaoi, DtVe viie A* 
pimri ...gtmvtd, Genoa. iTd^i u* 303. 

i3.B.deDoiiiinid. S^dr’ptori.t.iMpalrtem’. 
Napb.i 74 »- 3 » 45 *. 

p. 939 14. BatmigaileA*i AttAetUn appeared in X75a 

15. TUCemitUmiriimEsitymAeMeAnif 
Cfiidm t.H ioiidoo, 17x9. 

x 6 . A. Gabfielli, *L'A]pxocd e b aidca d'aite in 
Italia nel lettecemo*. CrMce /iiitr, ni (193s). 155. 
IV (1939). M. 

CMAPTBl 16 

9.340 itjovana, Fnga. Vantrilelli. Sahri, Ragimim, 
Galiid. and Pled. 

9343 a.l 1 ieFa]aBoMca 9 Eabarbatitheeafliettofibiir 
interconnected palaoei of mprane impottanoe. To 
the group beloog, apart fiom the Ooria-Pamphiii, 
the cnedy oontempoiary (apnlff of die Palasd 
Litu at Milan (Noes 4) ai^ Monenari at Bologna 
(p. 156). - On Veneroni ice C Haocnei in i 4 id 
Vm mvtpio MzhmU A sbrit AH* mk U tum^ 
Rome. 1956. 179, 

3. Tile architect of the b^ade, one of the moit 
original creadoni of die eighieendi century, leemi 
to be unknown. Hie itaircaN hall, too, brioitgito 
the lemodeUing of the RenaiMnoe palace. It hm an 
oval dome with grilcry, duoiigh which appears a 
second oeiliiig, a dcrign which is probably indefaeed 
toGuarint. 

4. Other exampka are: Bohjgim: Tonvggiani's 
buildiiigi, see bdow; Cmpi; Santuario del SS. 
Ctodhiio; Ceaene: Madonna del Monte (sturcaK 
ball); Otim: SS. Trinkk by Andrea Mono (1737): 
IW): Palaao Reggioni (itaireaie hall); Afilni; Pa- 
laao Uita, by Bartolotneo B^ X 743 - 4 k>, 
aho interior (*Sala de^ Speoehi*); Xmmm: S. 
Maria in Porto; SaMf Mmft A Stkfyeaeto): Villa 
PBrietd, the ikhew Prench Rococo Villa in die 


ing in the choir of S. Antonio at Paima (1714 £), 
in the parochial church at Villa Piaqudi (i 734 )* 
and in a chapel of S. Maria Aamta at Sabbioiieia* 

The two latter condM of curvilinear graingi 
through which the painted ^ dry appears. 

For Venice, tee briow p. 243. 

5 . A. Neppi, "AspetddeU* ardutewira dd Setts 
cento a Roma', 0sdi/e,xv(i934)> tH4: M, Lofct, 
'L'Aechiietto Ragnami e il rocoob in Roma', 

Bali nvxi (1933-4)1 3 i 3 -oi: diieriaeiMr 
fit { tuhri A mckUeOurt, 'Aichitectum minoce in 
Italia', Rome [nd.]; M. Rodli, R/^gHzxM, Rome, 

1951. 103. 

6. For the following, Witekower, jMUeaunA p. 143 

Prmcipleit 1952, 124. 

7. Scfalooer, KmmUlentw, 578. Manmo Perns 
ochi, Rtzieimlismo mhitettonu» ertzhiitlumMorip^ 
ffufieo, Rome, 1947. 

8. He never wrote himself. His ideas were later 
published by htt adniiia Andia Meinmo, Bnaciid 
AmdiUinun Inh/ww, Venice, 1786, and second ed. 

1S34. Count Francesco Algaroiti (i7iard4), the 
well-known Venetian courtier, writer, and patron 
of the iiti, was one of the first to vmie about 
Lodoli's theories stpn Piaa, 

1753). Puaaesi, too, the we^Sst upholder of the 
lupremacy of Roman ardueectuxe, came under 
Lodoh'i influence, as the text of his Or/ia tmg Afi - 
(rttxteJmlttteitmA*Romm,kmn^ iTSi.reves^ 

See Whtkower, 'Piianen's "Patere su raiduiet- 
tum” './.HX,/., u (i 93 »- 9 )» *♦?. 

9. A. Ravk, 'Appartamenn e atredi Veneriani dd 
Setteoento', DeAlo, i (1980). 452 730 flF. Rocaille 
snicooei. among odim. in the Palaai Barhatigo, 
Foscacini, Remnico (paxticulafly good tpiality), 
Vendramin, and the Casino Venier, the hotx two 
publidiedinDedsfo. 

10. Hie frame, probably intended for a telkC p. 244 
was never filled. 

IX. On this problem, see above, p. 19a. Fontwa's p. 245 
plan data fm x68i. Foundarion Mooe of the 
church 1689; in 1710 the convent into which the 
church is incorporated w» partly finbhed. lyjf: 
co ns e c iBthmofthechoich without the d e oo r arii ^ 

The latter exec u ted by Spaniards, afiec that date^ 

O. Schubert, Geirik del fla^ fo SpmiM, Enlingen, 
1908,263; Goudcnhove-lithal, C. ReMim^VieM, 

193O1 133* 

12. Fontana hunselfwapardyie^onsifale for it: 
see above p. 184. 


North of ltdy, but Car the dairidring exterior 
foity^wo cohmntt from theTempfo of Concord m 
Rome were used; Sim: Villa 'La Baiharigi*. 

Sec dw IMhando Bikkna'i diaphim 
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p.a45 x^Eg.,dlehi^pcjdcltabollwhk^dlepi^aM 
of the inftetior ita^; fbfdier, die ga^ 
pdaittn and die (admittedly 
tbepilaiienoftbedtaiiL Ako die open balmtnde, 
on iffluGb die pedimem of die fiiquk u tai^^ 
poied, if to be found in the Salute. 

14. Hk moat condie aaaeaiiiient of the develop- 
mcnt ofpolychiDmy between the diteenth and& 
eighieenfo centoriei in L. Bruhnii Dk FSmh in 
StaA Rom, Vienna, 1951, 375. 

13. Not everybody agreed widi bis dengna. Ibe 
diarist Valedo Nmtana'f design of die tomb of 

Queen Christina of Sweden in St Peter's, foushed in 
1702, 'in cxtremdy poor taste*. He, moreover, 
tdb abom the architect aa 'the liar Garb Pontana*. 

See Scatana in Xatugim hUlkfn/im, xvu (1914), 

179 £ 

16. Hiitber on this problem, Coodenhove-Erthal 
(in Fntnhifi H. Bggn, Gras, 1933, 95)i who makes 
the point that in contrast to Bcm^ tad his geneta* 
don Fontana designed optically intangitde projects. 

9,146 17. Twenty-eevenvtdumeifoun Fontana's estate 

were purchased for King George in from Cardinal 
Albans and are now in & Ro)^ library at V(^nd- 
sor. When writing hit hb^phy on Fontana, 
Coodenhove-Erthal was unaware of thdr existence. 

18. The painting of the altar with the i^pirtabn 
^ 5 . Gro 7 ki is also by his hand. 

19. On Contini as well as all the members of the 
Fontana fomily, see U. Donad, Art Tie., with 
forther bibliography. 

20. He is, for instanoe, lespondbb for die rebuild- 
ing of the interesting Palaxzo di S. Luigi de* Franced 
(now Palazzo Patrizi) which foreshadows die 
Rococo palace in Rome. 

21. On Specchi, Thomas Ashby in The Tom 
Phming Reokw, xn (1927), 237-48. Specchi illus- 
trated many of Fontana's worb and coBabocaied in 
worb on Roman topogra^y and arddcectaie. 

22. Alessandro Bocca, U Pekxzo dr/ Bom A 
Emm, Rome, 1950. 

p. 248 23. This &4ade shows aninteresdngdevelopoient 

away from Fontana’s S. Marcdb in thedinction 
ofjuvarra's S. CrisdnaatTVirin but probably with- 
out a knowledge of the latter. 

24. Teodoli, also Theodoli (1677-176^), philo- 
10^, poet, and architect, dine times prhi^ of 
the Academy of St Lub (i734-5» 1742, 1750) and 
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theiefon a dgure of consldevafale standing, his to 
our peescsic knovdodge only dds one chnidi 80 hh 

CnOKt lilBIWIfllllryWWIlWKyBgWwBnN VmUm 

exterior with die stepped dome reveals an intewst 

ing ift dffy 

CDB iCwD AljfBDCnl II pnMHnimwig IPP 

P. Mflkia, Almerhd^ariUtatt^ 

257. 

as. On De Dominkis, a minor archiieci in the 
ochh of lUgipiBini, see V. Gohio in L'UHr (1938), 
no. 7, 7£; P. Fsaob in Q i n d rfid (1933), no. 4, i. 

2d. NiM><}iiM|ueoeiitei9ne, not without dignity, 
but isionishni^y tune die iichitea of S. Gi^ 
vanni in Ijierano. Docunicnii for the fiifade pub- 
lished by V. Moschini in Jbms, m (1923), no. 6. 

27. Sttdi (r. i68o-X733»ttoc to be mixed op with 
the Venetian aidntect of the same name) often 
acted aa derfc of worb to other architecti. The 
facade of S. Maria Maddaicna IS the moat important 
amos^g his few original works. The complicated 
hutory of this interesdng cfautdi, to which G. A. 

Rossi and Caib Quadrio con tr ibut e d, bis been 
deared up by V. Gohio in Dsdsh, xn (1932), 38. 

28. DerittC (1697-1788), bom at Lyons, came to 
Rome m a studem of the French Academy (1723) 
p f i d uayed dieie his 

29. The acdutett was a Portuguese who had 
ma^ Rome hh home as early as 1728 (Lidia Biin- 
dii, iXi^ A Ftf A nmde Rome, 1935* i>o) 
andwasidlldierein 1772. Sai^ acted as his desk of 
wotbatSS.Triiutk. 

3a Amdi's design is graoefol, but infoiitdy leu 
powerful and original ibu Valvauoci'a. 

31. V. Gobao in L'Urfo (1938), no. 7, 7 £ On 
P. Passahcqna from Meuina, see M. Accasdna in 
Ankioh ekiUo meutmn, ihli (1949-30). 

32* Mario Rodli, R^guxzM r it mved 
fw auu, Rome, 1931, wifo further Ihctature. 

33. M. Loict m l/kusrazfpw Kst/oma, iv (1933), 

303, and in CiqptalfNU, x (1934), 385-98. See elta 
F. Fasob, LedtkatA R$m fiet 'pro, Rome^ 1949, 

70. 

34. Haria Toesca in Bfglisk MbuRmy, 3 (1932), 
189-220. 

33. GugMnK> Matdiiae, Ardbinfo r ^ 
oftM fWMM, Rome, 1931; L. Biancb'i C tai h |tu 
(see Note 29); H Pane, F. Naples, 1956. 

36. For ta hisfiory, see mahily E Hempd in p. 249 
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H* Mimkii, 1924. £; C 

BaadiiillB O y toft iw, vn (i93>)* )27 : P.Pmc^ 
li idbtt 4 Ito 

p. »5o 37. ClcoieiBXnamiigedaoo^ 1732. 

Sbtton dcnni ^mvk cidiibiipd ill ibe Qitiriiial and 
SaM'iwaideicn. Alter the litMf^tdeat^ 

Panaiiii wis appointed aichiiea of the Ibuneun 
(1753). the change he introdiioed ii die 
three Ibmil hate under Neptune. 

the Heeratine on die Iteiu tWvi tt vast The 
most ceocm studies by Armando Schiavo (Li Fet*- 
wm df TVnd t U dm open df NUok SM, Rome, 
195^ and R Leater Codbe, Jr {An BdL, xmrn 
(195^) are Ibller dian any prateu treatmem wi^ 
out, however, pfescadng the endre material on the 
hkeory of the fountain. In addition, Cooke's artide 
should be used with caution. 

3I. The history of this most important event has 
not yet been fiiByieconstructed. For infermaden see 
P. Cerrod, Jtew e mrmte eeayri^, Ro^ 

Pfindt, ' Anteido Deriaet e il oonootao per la fteata 
di S. Giovanni in Ltieiano*, Bmm, zxn(i944).33; 
Rodli, RifimM (Note 33); L Blanchi'i Cndpte 
(Note 39); and A. Sddavo, sf . dt (Note 37), 37. 

Only seventeen of the twenty^hiee ce m pedton 
are menrioned in the toceatnie. amongst them the 
ttolognfan Perdinando Galli Bibkoa and C F. 
Dotd, the Venetian Domenico Roni, the Sknere 
Ldio Cotatd, and die Napolkan i. VanviteUi. 
Two other compedtors, overiooked by aE those 
who have written about this matter, were Pietro 
Caratloli (1703*60) from Perugia, the aithitece of 
the Palano Andnori (Galtoiga Stuart, i74S-5ii)» 
the most imprcidve Baroque palace of his native 
acy; and Bomardo Vtone from Tiirin (see his 
/jSnurM rlnunte, Lugano, 1760, 443 and plate 

74 

39* It was only in January 1736 that Galilei, then 
in Florence, was araed from L on do n that 'the 
reigning taite is Pallidio*i style of building*, a (act 
of which he was obviously unaware. See L Toeica, 
cp. dt.,330. 

>• asa 40. W. Kdcte^ 'Piraned als piakdacher Arcfai- 
tekt*, Ztehr./ Xtei;;.. n (i933)« xHS* 

>• a53 4i« S.MoUbcaily,c, 1667. The undiifrrendaaed 

Lam Baroque quahey cMuai from die profiliioo of 
Meyrmg*a f Afdgo Metengoh*) laaer aculptural 
deeofadon tidier than from the atcttctunl pa^^ 
which is bedcafly PaDadian. 

4a. The endre imerior of die Ghte dei Gemid la 
spun over wtth hdaid matble imitadng tapestry. 


The frfade, doaely let with ijie-atandhig cofaiiiu% 
is by G. B. Panoretto. Rofd*s own frqte of S. Sere 
(1709) b more iutBreidng, fee hi stnicaare is baaed 
on munordiodov handling of Pdladie'iinat^pcno* 
traden of a large and a ttiaU order* 

43* Yet a oompaibon of ThalTs Valbr whh 
Loi^iena'a Pesaio monument of 1669 in the Praii 
diowi diet dre classical eknient of dre oohnun has 
been given new weight, udule the atatiies, the 
pruid^ fratore of the Penro, are dbprepoftioii-* 
aadysmalL 

44. V. Moacfaiiii in Dtddp, stn (1933), 196*339; 
C. Scmmiato in Arte Kreels, n (i957)* z* 

45. We may add the name of Andrea Cominelli, 
die archhea of the Palano Labia (1730-50), and 
diat of the priest Carlo Cofhdlini from Bies^ who 
in die large efanreh of S. Getenua (1753*60) returned 
to a dainrifnig Greek-cross type whh iddhioiial 
lacdlhe di^dsat the west Hh use of a gbntocder of 
hsltolumns aU round the intetioc bin the tradhion 
coming down from Palladio, but die type as such 
bdongi to dre cipht^ndMcotury revtnl of ihmlar 
late tburentb-century dmtdiei (p. 74). 

46. Pordrecreefrllycdailattdfyiiemofpiopor- 
tel (p. 243), aee Cicognata*Diedo-Sdva, Le fid* 
hridieeim0mmieideafMdVemds,Vadoett%s^ 
14 95* 

47* Pausto Franco, *La scuola ardutenmici di 
Vicenza*, I Mbfwmeuft' Ated, in (1934)* tel Id, 
* La scuola Scamoniana " di sdle severe " a Vicenza '• 
ftdladb, I (1937). 39 ff. 

For die oQsuumhy of SGamoai*i chudcal friimth 
las at Vicenza, iee,e.g.,Fim6caro's bthutodetPtod 
and Palazzo Pioviu-Bdoame, bodi 1656, and 
Cado Boreik's Palazzo Baibieii^Piovene (1676-80), 
also attribnaed to Tcemignon and Giacomo BoreOiL 
Casio Borella, the arteect of the Sanctuary on 
Monte Bctico (1688*1703), was not averse to udug 
a certain amount of Baroque pataphetnalb. But 
the Chieia dell* Araoeh (begun in 1675), atwiya 
attributed to bim, was breed on n dedgA if 
Guatim; ire P. PoctogM in ewibt /ite, no. ho 
(1957), 108 and no. 3i, 314. 

Prancesre Mntmni, too, the drte boilder of 
villtt (Villa Rtacanzan, Gomune di Oegbnes 1710; 
*L3 Pavorire* at MonteUo di Prea, 1716*15 ; 'WBt 
Vahnaiana at Altavilla Vicendna, 1734; etc.) made 
c on ce m ona to Baroque taste; prindpal tnm|Je. 
hb well known Palano Repeta at Vaoenm (now 
Bancs d'haha, 1701-11) whh a hugs acmic mk* 
case, h b intereteg for the lire of PiBadiattbm k 
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pM glan^ tliay ti» Tr^>ri 

Budington. 

The VilU Ciwidlina at Monteoduo Magpore, 
previouily attnboted to Muttoni, ia by Mamri 
(1735)* KC C. Semmiato in Atk VemUk, » (1937)1 
6; lee also Canmisfrar, czl (1957), 151. 

p. 334 4II. F. Baibieri in Artt Venek, vn (1933). 63. 

49b See le pilk mete, Catalogo a cuia di Gio* 
leppcMazcoai (many cbl]abofaton)iTreviiOt 1934. 
ifvi^ M bibliography. 

p. 333 50* Gtevaimi Ziborghi who ii otherwise un- 

known signed as aicfaiteci of the Villa Manin (173S). 

The Villa Pisani is usually inoomcdy attributed 
to Gir^amo ftigimdica. M. Favaio-lVdxis, Vm~ 
ehUette E M. Pred, Trefiso, 1934* has proved that 
Fred's design was encuted. It must, however, be 
pointed out that this work is of infinitely higher 
quality than die unusually dry Palladian buildhigi 
o( die architect fiom Castdfianco (1701-74). 

Fngiinelica (1633-1732), who worked in his 
native Padua (S. Maria id Pianto, 1718-26), at 
Rovigo, Modc^ Vkenaa, Stra* etc., would deierve 
more attention. See Bibliography, 

31. Fogohri in VArte, xn (1913)1 401-18. 

p. 334 3a. See Cemwif df Bolpfm, n (1933), 69* 

33. See die Palazzo of die Crediio ltdiano (Via 
Monte Grappa 3), 1770; the Casa dd Unifido 
Nazionale (fimnerly Palazzo Ghisilieri); and the 
Palazzo Scagliarini (Via Rivi di Reno 77), 1796, 
^diere the entrance, the courcyatds, and fine stair- 
case form a picturesque ensemble. In Angelo Ven- 
turoli's (1749-1821) ttaitcase of the Palazao Hetoo- 
lani (Via Mazzini 43) of 179a the Baroque ttadiiioo 
is also condnned wkhout a break. 

54* See, e.g.,Tonimaio Mattel's fflkUeighteenth- 
century staircase of the Palazzo Ardveimile at 
Ferrara or G. F. Boonamki's grand staircase of the 
Palazzo Baronio (now RaqmBooanzi) at Ravenna 
(the palace was built by Domenico Barbiani, 1744). 
The Palazzo Albergoni at Cicma has a siqierb 
eighteenth-century staircase on the pattern of 
Lmgfaena's staircase in S. Giorgio Maggiore. 

33. C. Riod, / te§tri df Bekpu, Bologna, 1888, 
176 ff. 

56. The fi^ade of the Palazzo Lkta is often 
wrongly attributed to Ruggeri, who is the ardiitect 
of the splendid Villa Alari-Viscond at Cemusco. 
Hit pupil Gtamhattista Muttoni (1662-1742) huik 
die wdycnown Villa Bdgioioso (now Trivol- 
zio) at Mente. Among die minor Milanese 


pncononcii miy dc inciipoiiw raiCDPO FiSBip 
sttita (t636*«i7^ see M. L Gengsio in JUv. 
d*AfS^ 11(1938), l9)aiidftnnoeioo Cm 
in Baff./db«r, nx (1936), 38s)> 

Lodi had lam Barque archiiMa in Michel 
Pier Giacomo Sartorio, and Beiguno in Achille 
and Mifco AkttandzL For oier mmesi see 

Am drib KU 7 mmgzo MziMilr A mrk M* 
MhHemm, Rome, 1936, 139« 

Ghneppe Antonio Toni's (1633-1713) S. Do- 
menioo at Modena (1708-31) is a lemaikahle 
centialiiM huilding. Tke fii^ k an inteie^ 
vetiMii of dm aedk^ ftfade, inosiadng of a closely 
set colottil order of pdaaten applied to a red-brick 
wafl. 

37. M. Lab6, 'Soldi di architettura Genovese', p. 337 
L'AiSr, u? (1921), 139 * 5 <* 

58. Sen; among others, rooms in the Palazzo 
DuraBo (fiNmeriy Reak), which - according to 
tradkien - was given its final shape cowards the 
garden ftom des^ by Carlo Fontm (1705): fiv- 
theriooaasindiePaha^Grandb(PiazzaGiinrini- 
ani) and Sahizio (Via Albaro) and, above all, in the 
Pahoato Balbi Catianeo (Via Balbi), 

39, Aooofding to Soprani, Vfte, 11, 271, De 
Ikrraifs last wodk, encuted sbofdy before hk death 
in 1744 88 die age of 64. 

60. Hugh Honour, 'The Palazzo Conini, Flo- p. 358 
fence*, CaiinoknMr, aaomu (1936), 160. 

6t. For the early history of S. Fiienze, above, p. 

161. The duiich itself was huik by Pier Francesco 
Sihrani after 1668, and not by IM, as is usually 
said. See Paao, KkAen m Fkmur, 11, 113. 

62. Begunin 1738 fay Giovanni Antonio Medrano p.a39 
wkh the assistance of Antonio Canevari (1681- 

c. 1730), and not yet finished in 1739. Mediano alio 
bulk the theatre of S. Carlo (1737) to which later 
Fuga and G. M. Bibkna comrihu^ It was den 
troyed by fire m 1816. 

to dm ftOowing see mainly R. Psne, Artkifrf^ 
drtf' ml kamm In NqKdi, Naples. 1939, and id, 

Abpsh* ikpivi^ Turin, 1949 ' 

63. He was respoosifak in 1701 for dm fimeml 
decoimkMH fim King Charb n in dm C^pella del 

ICMMDp III 1709 tot CM UKItII CMOfIBOIII OB «0 

ooeanen of Fh% Vs visk to Na^; in 1731 to 
ctio (AfloocotftoM of dut ClofCBoo 
geow; k 1714 Iw Atetd the teirildnotMiM 
for dw M7 tau Nifiei of A MW lUt|, CMc, 
m, in i 7 }l dwM A A Wbtfagi «ift 
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NOTBS 


64.0li«d m itdiBitylifan; d i im de ^ 

S* Mvift lOMSiiiie flUMtii; of $• 
i 74 >; 4iiit M t i inflHM tecy of Dwmii^^hn toy di t f 
with die fOCondoB and cdaigeim 
and nioiiiitcfyi etc* 

p.ate d5>FuitheroBhif itaifcaiei,Paiic,if.ch.,i8a£ 
Figuie >9 Panoi il7* iUnciates the dodbk 
itaiicaieinthepi]acemVttFoma34.11iediacoi- 
iag iiuicaae of ihe Palam Fenandes, attiibi^ 
Naiidierio* iollowi the type ihown on Plate 147A. 

tf6. By Stf Anthony Bltint in lectotei given at die 
Oniitai^ hiidtute* ttaifoae of die Pala^ 
della Cemnha (p. 350), uniqiie in Rome, derives 
from itaiiaaes San&ke (see Pane. sp. 

41) - thus an Austrian coocepdon makes ks entry 
into Rome via Nipples. 

p. a6i 67. Scemainly L Vanvitellijr, VUtiiWrnikkfm 
L VmviieW, Naples, 1833 ; F. Kcheia, Im^ Vmwi- 
tellit Rome, 1937, with fritthcr litenture. On Van- 
viielli's wofk at Ancona, L Sena in DMo, x 
(1929). The eighth Congtea of the History of 
Afchkcctuie was to a latge extent devoted to 
Vanvitelli; see i 4 ld drih VUf ntxloiude H 
stttrii M* aectorttiri, Rome, 1956, with many 
valuable contribudoni. 

AS. G. Chierict, Xj Agii df Ccanta, Rome, I 937 < 
E De Fdippis, Cenne e km nggk, Naples, 1954. 
The friun&ion stone of Caiera was laid on ao 
January 175a; betwee n 1759 and 1764 intemipdon; 
after Luigi*s death b 1773 the work was continued 
by his son, Caib. The exterior was fintshed in 1774, 
not endidy in arcordanoe with Luigi's plaot. 

p. aej 69* But the difterenoes are not negligible; see 
Fichera, <p, rif*, 4a. 

70* It it notewoithy not only that Vanvitdli in 
this chutdi made use of Borrominesque detail but 
diat he fiuhionod the design of the dome after Cor- 
tona's SS. Mirdna e Luca. In keeping widi his 
rationaliim, however, be does not superimpose the 
ribs of die vault upon the coflert and gives the ktcer 
a severdy geometrical octagonal sta^lbnn, 

p.a «4 yi.WoikonApulianaichitBetuKofdieaeven- 
teaidi and ci^ieB^ caitnriei it sdll in its btgin^ 
ttingi* The oMer book by M. 5 . Briggs ih dn Hrr/ 
Loodon, 1910^ k Kdl usefiiL h his noent 
article In CtmmkiH, v (i954)» $t6, M. Calved 
appBei iw m jjipyl p 10 die invett^adon of 

dw •RUmm of iMct 6r dK taiiiatt. At ^ 
dBK of inddt|,Cib«d'i ha«A Jl IMm» a IV^ 
^T f^fneili iff npfIrifiTBirfn n ot *** 

w wrpvmveow oe* nnimm uwo 


72* For the Beemture aep^Bibltognpliy, lecdon p. ads 
ucav. 

73. TheQuattroCandamceadidnoallyaltril^ 
to the Roman (?) Ghdlo Laiio, 1608; Mariano 
Smeri|^ dheixed die wofkb 1617 and Giovaiini 
De Avanaio in idai; tee P, Melt, Ank m,ferk 
Sidlk,tT-v (1934-9), 318. For Smeri^, M, 354 * 

74* Many ftatucei of tfaii palace derive from the 
ttocic of Manneriit modft, but the balcony ntc* 
roondingtheendmttructuieaiiddielaigenipprMt- 
tng biadieci lupcrimpoied on the oi^^lia the 
entablature undemeadi am typically Sidll^ 

For Vermeiio, ire E. Manoeri, Ghmmi V»- 
made, Sycaenre, 1928, and G. Agneflo, ‘B tempio 
vernremaim di S* Limn a Siraciw', iteA jtw. pw k 
SkSk orirmefr, vn (i9S4)f 15S* 

75. L Biagi's 'Giacomo Amiri e la nia poririone 
nril* ardiiaeaura palcnritana*, L'ifrir, xui (i 919 )» 

29, givei lew than die dde pcomiiet. Documretary 
mat^ file Paolo and Giacomo Amiri in Mdi, qp. 

76* A* Chared in JtenirdEfatliiiflEfkniaiipiei^ fine* 

55-6 (1949). M2. 

77. E Calandia, flm stork drUa are M erere a k 
Suik, Bari, 1938, 134, icpoio idneetvtidHvnwry 
aherariom to this fimale* 

78. Fordieaevi]]at,aBedicfinereudyhy V.Ziioo, 
CpfNrihid cUt nuSo ddT mdi i kitm itl 'yre k 
Skitk, Palermo, 195a 

79* Momtrondei always eretdae a paidcular 
jasdnadon and, thcrefiife, mom bat been written 
abore thn vilk than about my other Sicilian snonu^ 
mcDL The more recent booh on the std^ k by K. 
Lohmeyer, Myanuckf BmvA, hankfiiit, 1943. 

8a Later. Maria Caiolma, Maria Theresa's p. are 
daughter, became the Queen of Bouihon Naples, 
and her daughter, MariaTherem, Pfineeii ofNi^ 
and Sidly, was married to the Hapdwig Smpenir 
Franck IL 

81. See above, p. 35l» note 9* For Hdieiali, me 
G. AgndU b ilivh rew. jMT k ^dJk, il-tn (19)6^ 

VI (i939)» end aeries u, voL n (1947), 2I1. flat 
Luciano AIL dre aichiiBGC of d» remafbhkPalaao 
Beneventsoo at Syracuse (i779)> see S. L AgneOo 
mMM Vm esnregne nmsbMek dl issrie defl' 
reribtkmi^ Ronre, 1956^ iii* 

82. F. Fkheia, G* & KsoreM e fiet h bkiw id 
SMnmk k SMik» Rome, 1934* 

83. Tire Benodiabe moBiaeery hk » kwi iid 
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NOW 


cwi^liatBd buSUiiig 

9f, rfi.. 80, 143. etc. Hie ttiin eootiibiiion we» 

Antoniiio Asiiio and hit tow Intern 

(until I 73 S). ftanceico Batca^ (x 747 -S 6 ). fxh 
Nppe Pabnotto (until 1763). and Ste6no litar 
(1768). 

CHAPTBR 17 

p atf? 1. On the Castdlamonte lee C. BoggiOt Gli 
mhiutH Cart at Amedeo di Qatettmonie. Tim 
1896. Buildinga by Amedeo: S. Sabaiio in uia 
Nim (id4d-55)t Cbieia di Looento (1634), S. 
Mattiniano (1678, demoyed), Palamo ddla Curia 
Maxima (1^71). Hoipital of S. Giovanni (now con- 
alio ooUecriom of the Ibuforityi begun 

x48o). and. above all. die Palaao ReaW, bc^ 

1646. 

a. His molt important buildingt: Ae jrtwirive 
Palazzo di Citd (1639^3. cnlaiged by Amcri; « 

E. Olivefo in Torino, v (1927). 373 ff.), duett deUa 
Visitazione (1661, fii^ade 1763), S. Rocco (1667-9X. 
ia^ 1890), SS. Maaririo e Lazaato (1679. dome 
and fkade 1835), the latter duifch accoiding m 
OlWero by ImifwnduU ion. 
flywii ate centralized buildi n pi S. 

and SS. Maurizio c Lazaro with impreirive we of 
free-ctanding cohimro. 

3. Fbr the whole question of Tiirin’i uito de- 
vdopDient, lee P.Gribaudi, ‘lo sviluppo (riiUziodi 
Torino dall* epoca romana ai giomi noitri*. Tceino, 
XI (1933). no. 8. 

4, Further for leventcenth-century Piedmomeie 
aidiiiectiiie: A. E. Brinehmann. Temnm Novm 
PedemontH, DOiicldoff. 1931; A. Rewa, raidutrt- 

tuiatdigiott in Piemonte neiiecoliXVUoXVni , 

Torino, m {1941); M. Pananri. Anhikttmi in Pk^ 
monte, Turin, 1945 - - On Giovanni Feinceioo 

BaroncdUi, who completed the Palazzo B^o an^ 

built the Palazzo Gnneri. lee G. Fenoglio in Torin^ 
m (1928) with interoting material on a number of 
Turin pa ly^ - On the richly decorated CaiteUo 
ad Valentino, the planning of which is ewentially 

Pfcneh, ice die monograph by Cognano, Bernard, 

Brincfcmann. Brizio, and Viak, Turin, 1949 . •- On 
the Bawqoe «ditoctuie at nettT^ 

tee G. lUidoUb* hi iW *I **** 

R. Deput. lubalpina di itoria patria), Turin, T 937 t 
130 - 84 . 

,ta 5 .A|Wtfa«P.Foitoj^>etfi»e«MiBi^^ 
on Guathu (Milai. I 95 «). -*«*'• •" •P** “ 


diehikfteB,ieeT.SaadeMinl, JPAeOiiaihw 

QiiBinl\ aW ««».*. OV* I *** Pf** ••• 

pmM Metei tfmmi, «r. j. » («<»)•<•?; 

E Oliw.*U»li»nl'ai»WP.Ojirii»Owhtt . 

hiJ(iNMdln«hkTn(i») 4 )il<<- 
«. T. SmJiiiiiiiai. ep. ifc, 4*9. m4 

lp.dCa 

7. On Guarim*! writiiig^ B. divero in Jl 0 Metto 

IfTbrihe. 0,00.6(1928). 

1 M. AeeiidBa in M fTA*. a* 
piddhlMi n old phomgir^ of dw S^ad^ 

Tl>apeftittaqnefittadeofS.Gc^^ 
dertioyedfc 1908,11 otoillnitra^ 

Ink example of Guarini’i style. But documentt 
prove (Aeottona, M, xw (i 9 S 7 ). I 53 ) diat the 
wil not finuhed until I 743 * <^8^ 

*z lumaca* was finished in I 7 t 7 » M. 

Accairini frnn a derigpi by Juvarra; this 

aocs not mem convincmg. 

9. Poitogheri, op, rit„ wants to date the design 
about 1670, but there ti no rtringoit reason to 
f^whiaa. 

m Borne, I 94 S, I45i withfiirther Uiecrtuit. 

Htt hiitoiy of dm church hai now hem clarified by 
D. R. Oifim in/mmd qf ifc Siri^ 

l&lwimf.xv(i 9 Sfi).no-a- 

11. Hie correspondence with similar devices used 

by Pnincoii Maniart at an earlier date (A. Blunt. 

Art md Anhittam in Bonce, 1 48) b striking. Thm 

leemi to have been an interesting give and take be- 
tween Guarini and the Frcndi. While Guarini'i 
tmnciCed dome of SaintfrAnne-la^Royilc (1662) 
was in all likdihood developed fimn Mansart's 
at Blois, the licier in turn fidlowcd Guar- 
ini’s veirioo of Saime-Aiiiie for the dcrign of ik 
BourbQfiCkpdatSBin 90 eim(i 663 ).folihd^ 
ofdielnva]ides(i 679 ff).J.Hiidouio.Mantt«used 
the tame type of dome, but adjusted dm curve of 

the secoid vault, whidi be closed in the cttttie (hH 

Kod of opening it into a Imtem). Once again 
Guarini inc or p o rated diii latmt version hiao hb 

projert for S. Gaetsno at Vkoiia (lilt period). 

X2. Tk pagodadib build-up. fei wbid^ 
dam esbt in Northern Itdy (p. 79 )» wai 

used by Guarini and devdoped modi fiirthet ito 

ever before. Tk most advanced mam pki Ids de- 
sign fk dm Sanctuary at Oropa (1680). 

13. Begun by Guarini m 1679 and eontiniied by ^ era 
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NOTHS 


MkhAwylo GtOTB (i6jO"i7ii)« Arnfaer on the 
hinory m the dundi, G. dmOef, *Vioende 
co i tn i t ri etdelhdtiettdiSiai%poNtri*,Bo/to" 
(hw id Cmtf9 a mA mM/tgid^^id PfemoHH, 
Sue* n ^ fimha iafimnition on 

Gitovt'iwoik. 

14. TliePalamC^g^aaoiiby&rdKiiiottiiiH 
poccnt of Gittriai*i domeiric bmUing^ Itt plan 
ccwnbmei motifi 60m Boaonum'i do^ &r the 
Palmo Caipq^ and Benuni'i fim Loowe pro- 
ject, but m no tfeaonoit of detail andof the deo^ 
tten Gnaiiiu is highly origh>*h Goadni abo 
dengni 6r di: fo^ cank at IlMBOBigi (between 
1679 end idS) ; C. Merifaii in Tbrhwb xa (i94i)« 35) 
and for other palaces (see Portogheii* sp. dt). We 
leave a dncia^ of all this adde in kvour of an 
analyiis of his nujor eorknasritail work at Turin. 

15. His design of 1678 had to inoorpoiate an older 
church: the done of 1703 does not oomspond to 
Guarini's design; enlargenent by juvarra, 1714. 
Decoration finhhed in 174a Facade, 1854-60. Addt- 
non of four ellipikal dunJa, 189^*1904. See P. 
Buscaliooi, le CaiuolMmUiMoeitii Mu, Turin, 
1938. 

16. According ndocimients in the State Aechive, 
Turin (avaikbk in the Sopcintendcnaa), Bcrnaidino 
Qnadri direcied the work until 1667, supported by 
Antonio Betthio (1659-64). 1660-3 loonitnictioo^ 
the sacristy and the communiraiion with the 
Pslaaao Rede. 1667: the carpenter G.Rg«o is paid 
for the wooden model of Guarini's project. Guarini 
had to use marble and branie which had already 
been worked, Tlie akar, planned by Guatini, was 
executed by Antonio Beriola, 1690: exec u tion of 
the pavement. 1694: transfer of die relic into the 
finidied chapel See also Ohvero in Jl Dnom ii 
Tcfim, n (1988), no. 3 (ifed, no. 7, material about 
Bertola, 1647-1719^ w^ was mainly a military 
architect); K Midana, *0 Duomo di Torino', in 
/lalfe Sacra, v (1989); and above aU M. Pawinri, 
'Real O^peila della S. Sindoiie', in Terfeo, zx 
(1941). nos 10, II. 

P- a?! 17. See the oval rdkfe in die pcndentivei of 

S. Cario alle Quittro Foottne. 

18. TlwPalaaoCirigpwmiiiayilhiittateh^^ 
applied dmilar eomzaiw to dw few 
tbe undulating window fiamei (produoad aa if by 
chanm) cimtafaied by hard geometry 
tiodady the ceowandy Itu^^ 

courts^ 

P* >71 19. S. Lorcmo is a iHeadne church. Its fbundn- 


tkm stone hid ben laid long bcibfe Guaiioii in 
1634. 

80 . Reference may be made to tbe feet diat two 
adjoining mcbei wi^ statues always vary in depth 
and stand at angles to each other wh^ cannot 
easily be peroeiv^ Moreover, aince the sides of dm 
octagon are not eijually curved (the curves am 
flatter in the main axes than in the diagoiiali), die 
rdationdiipadifa between two adjoining cphiiniii 

fli f ni Aft hAwwl 

21. The iMkrttara dpik contains, however, no p. a74 
ch^iter on domes. This ominori suggeNi due the 
manuscript was unfinished at die dine of GwriDTi 
death. 

28. With Naples and Sicily hdongmg to the 
Kingdom of Cadle^ it seeoM unneoeMty to ipeen- 
late about Guarini's early comadi wilfa Hupmo- 
Moresque aichitectitre. 

The cs^ht-pointed stra*diiped dome above the 
cro«ng of iic cathedral of Saragossa ptohihly 
comes nearen to the dome of S. loienso. tbe ex- 
traordinary twdfih-centnry vestibule of the cidio- 
dtal at Ca^ Mooferrato near Turin with a vank 
coniiiting of intcriecring ribs was, of ceune, known 
to Goaiim. In 1671 Giiarini himself dedgped $. 
Pfl^po at Casale Monfemto, based on a eomplex 
inteipcneciatton of dicidar spaces. Ibk efaurdh w» 
completely altered in 1877. 

23. Similarly, the system of the dome of die 
Cappeili delli SS. Surikme may have hem wimo- 
latM by the ttalacdm work in Islaink aichiteci^ 

24. His pubhearions of the 16701 and 8oa p.273 
are mainly concerned wkh mariietnatici and 
astroncNny. 

25. Guarini ce l e b rated the fine Mara in S. Lo- 
renzo - probably a unique case of the alliance of 
aicbiiect and priest in the same perion. 

In the same year, i680bEiiiiDmFilihettoAmo* 
deo, Prince of Carigoano^ appomted him hb 
'leologo'. tbe revealing doqimrnt pfienriont that 
m him 'are umied die hightit philoiopliicil, nMuxl 
and theological sdencei, vdiuh b^ a icdom 
priex'. See Olivero in lIDnomU rerira^|i(i 988 )i 
no. 4. 

26. tbe prindpai publkadon on Juvana is dim 
by L Rovcie, V. Vide, and A. L Boncbninn fA 
cura del Comicam per le onocanm a P. J.*), of which 
only the fictt vohm appeamd in 1937. 

For the early Jovam, leeG. GhevaDcy in BdL 


Soc, Pkrnmm, N.S. i (1947), 72, and, above aU, 
M. Accasdna in BdL d*Artr, xu (195^ 3I; nil 
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NOTES 


(i957)> SO* ForthewwkiaPiAifaionim 

dni, V0leMmthtmtoFtbfp0 Juvm in Piemcnk, 

Tii^i9a6. 

p .375 37* Skeldiboob in die Vktoiuaiici Albert Mu- 

seum, London, end tbe Biblioieca NatMoakb 
Ttiiin. For die dieatre, lee A. Rava, II Turn 
Sod lie/ Addonw ddlf Cdudlcrie (R^ 

Ronmii lu), Rome, 1942. 

38. Brinrlnnann, Themrm M. op, )t. 

39. Here Juvam planned an cnlaigemeot of tbe 
old royal pala ce, which wai, however, not em- 
coted; lee Augumi I^ngein Beflettnw norko-hiiHo- 
ptfim sMphio^ xuv (1942). not x->4: M. Aoca- 
idna. Boll, ffArte, xui (i957)« xsS* 

9.376 sajuvarra's project remained on paper; die 
paboe wai built by Johann ftiedrkh Ludwig and 
hit ion Johann Feta. 

Juvarraaliodeiigned the lighdioufe in the harbour 
of liibon and the church and palace of the Fatriaidi. 

31. In 1730 he dedicated a volume with aicfai- 
tecnual bntasietto Lord Burhngion, now at Chatfr* 
worth: tee Wktkower in Boll Soc, Piemonieoet 
N.S.111 (1949)* 

33. The wooden model of Juvam’i deiign in the 
Muieo de Artillciu, Madrid. The palace was exe* 
cuied between 1738 and 1764 by Juvana't pupil, 
Giovanni Battuta Sacchetd, who reduced to siae 
and idmittiBd a itroog induoice from Bemini'i 
Louvre picgect Sacchetd followed Juvarra*i derign 
more doicly in die execudon of die garden front 
of die palace La Granja at S. Uddbuo near 
Segovia. 

33. None of hb great projectt for Rome (Saohcy 
of Sc Peter’s, Spa^ Staircase, fr y adc of S. Gio- 
vanni in Laterano) were executed. Juvatra wai not 
an oflkial participant in the Laieran compeddon of 
1733, but his eariy biograpben mention that he was 
invited to send a project; for diii sketches survive 
(Turin). Ai regards his ocher work in Rome, lee M. 
Lorccin CHti(ad*Artt, 1 (193d), 198, and R. Battaglia 
in Boll d'Ane, xxx (1937)1 48s> and abo Arti 
AiioWfi«,iii(i947)» 130 * 

34. With tbe exception of S. Croce, Turin 
(17x8 £), dieie churches will be dtscuised later. 

35. The palace of die Venaria Reale (1714^36), 
Palazzo Madama (1718-31), the casdei at Rivoli 
(1718-35; see A. Tdlucdni in BoH, iAtk^ x 
(1930/1), 145. 193) and at Stupinigi (begun iTsp)* 

36. Palazzi Birago, now Della Valle; Mardni di 


Cigala, now Bdgrano (both X7td); Rkha dl C»v»^ 
ioto;and Gnaicaeb BOwd^Ormaa (Mi 1730). 

37. Tito wouM have been even mote evident if 
DiewiiigiiiiaDcnoliiita iiiepiMBtmnCDicn^ 
dw medieval ensde^ was eieeiM die widow of 

1731. A. Talluedni, II PnUuo AtodoM df Twito, 

Thiin,i9il 

38. It should, however, be pointed out that the 
type whh fidiaring wiogi was also developed in 
rigbSBnndH mitury Austria and France. Boffiand 
even mtoiwined in hb Liwr d'wdtorrtwv, Paris, 

1745, where he publbhed the ChSteau La Malgrange 
near Naiwy with a plan amilar to Stupinigi, thw 
the latter was deagued by him. A. E Brindbnann 
{BmdnmM dot 17. und tS.Jokrhimderts in dm rwiwo- 
isAon Idtobn, Berlin, 1919^ 316) has shown that 
Boffrand*! aswedon b wnhout foundation. See also 
idnN, TlMHm, op. dr., 61. M, Pasaoiti m L’AirAf- 
Mneu, m (1957)* 268, publbhed good measured 
drawingk Afe Juvam't death, bidldiiig was con- 
tinued W Alfieti (see Note 65). The park was begun 
in 1740 by tbe Frenchman K Bernard. 

39. The original great desigii, publahed by p.s77 
Tavigliano in 1758, was indociiced by RabuUi*s 

S» Mariam Campiiclli. b 173011 was reduced to to 
present form without aoiting snd dome. On the 
complexhatory of chbchui^ see G. ChcvaUcy's 
paper, quoted above, Note 13. 

4a V. Mesturino b BolL d*Arte, xxxpf (1949), 

71. The chnrdi was gutted during the last war. 

41. See Pozzo's akan m S. Maria ai Scabs, p. S7S 
Venice, and, later, b the Jeraitcnkbdie, Vienna 
(1703-5). Fiicher von Erlach wed the mociffrnc m a 
dmign fto die bgb akar m the church at Sttaisengel 
(c. 1690, Albertina). 

43, The earliest example seems to be the Sriftt- 
kbdie WaldsiM, Oberpfrlz, 1685-1704, dengned 
by the Itahanizbg A. Leumer from Prague, with 
Georg Dientzenhofer at derk of works* 

43. Rovem-Viale-Brinckmann, op. di,, plates 31 p.s79 
and 33. One will easily leoogniie the fratm de- 
cking from Bonombi, Betnbi, Rabaldi, Caib 
Fcnitana, and even from Loof^icna's Sable ^gufcs 
above cohwms biide). b view of Juvaiti'i futther 

Agnesn^^ 

body of the chuA to dfum and domeii iiliind w 
I : i,bjuvartt'sptqject as 1: i|,ix.die hnpoiltow 
of drum and dom has i^owB. 
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NOTES 


44 * Anodm icnk iMitt (widM 

die CtonyiaL 

ditvp^h ^sooli^Dfli cibfliicsli ttib^ficosd^ fbisttcs 

Miiimflnt diN diowi alouMt t Etio^ 

45 . Hw cfamdi ww intaided u 1 dunbgiving 
by XjDg Vtofio Anideo n fix die ittppoft giveB 
by die Viigift (0 die loyit bouie. la Mity 1717 the 
woochn inodddUexhdaf iadieiiioiiii(ery,wai 
paid fee; by 1736 die ftnictUR Idi been oitr^ 
bi^ n the leoeem; in 1717 the cmpenili ivere 
bidk, end in 17 }I d» deconto oTdie interior wai 
finhhed. SeealM G. A. BeUoniin TeriNe» zi (i 9 |i)f 
noi 9 kiOiendM.PifDleRi« DetaifiioH kMfttie 
U BuHifnt k Supiffit Turin, iloS. 

46. By boriioiiial legnenti of nufonry. The 
feme mdiod nm uied in the ntcUite dup^ The 
probable loaioe h Bonomini*i doon in S. Ivo. 

pall 47.Thentiobnowi:a;ieeNoie4|.Thebody 
of the choidi loob dieiefere like a bM to dnim 
and done. 

Similar ftbrioodiipi prevail in Fbcher von Er- 
lach'i Kafhkiiche in Vienna (dedgned 1715. begun 
1716, c a wented until 1733, but finttbed a^ 
Fncher*! death, 1739). The not nnlikriy oonnexioo 
between the two churchei would need furdier 

4L The dciignf (or S. Rafiello aie limilar. They 
are unially datd ai early as 1 71 1, wbkh leeiiif to be 
untenable in view of Juvam*f ocher producrion at 
that period. 

49* SeeW.Hemnannm/ekdnd/blCimmi^^ 
irki^,iv(i9a7)t 1*9 ff* 

p ala so. AnongJiivacn'iconKmpoiiriaaiidfellow^ 
cn should be nendooed Gian Giacomo Plaiiiefi, 
dw anhimt of dw Chien della Pied and S. Maria 
deU* AMunta at Savigliano (bodi begun 17^^ 
ofthemagpdfiamtPahuBoSahim-pSewna at Turin 
(1710); (indier G. B.Saocheni(iee Note 3a) and the 
Conn Ignario Tkvigliano (Note 39), The noft ei- 
teniive aiddceetuiBl piacrioe nen 10 Juvanah was 
that of Pmneemo GaOo from Mondovl (idya- 
1730); he wai, howevm, infudiriy 1m inia^^ 
than either luvana or VhioM. Anaong mi note 
d ii dngM li hed woib may bi gamed dm Chhm 
PaitecchU»atCifril(i703-il;aeep. 357),widia 
chamoiife oBomdiied pU. oAm vaiM by h^^ 
the Ghlen lUk Mlierieoidk (170I-17) utd the 
cat hedr al m Mgndovl (1741^3): S, Otovanni at 


E a rconig i (1719-S0); SS. Tthdtl acFoaMio(x7SO-' 

9): and dm oval S. Croce (aho adled S. Be»* 
nardino^ at Cavallermaggioce (X 7 l 7 - 43 )t 
b peihapi hii manerpiece and beteyi Vitttme*i in» 
Biamce. He was aho re^ondbie dm conafletta 
of Vbttat'i Sanctuary at Vkoibcie di Mondoid 
(1701*33). All hb bmUingi emal in the ridmeH^ 
harmony, and taste of d^ decoiarion. A fitly 
documented monograph about hhnwas leoendy 
publblied by Nino Carbonieti, Thrin, 1954* 

51. On Vittone tee the monograph by Edivero 
(Turin, 1910) which b nsefid the colec d on of 
f ac tu al matffiaL Further: G. Rodolfii, ^NotiBe 
inediie dell' a rdi b etto Bccnardo Vheone* h M 
kik Sec. PbMMear k Ank t Belk Arti, XV (1933); 

C Baracoo, 'Bernardo Vittene e VuAkmm 
Guanniana* in Teriee, zvi (i93S), aa; Olveia in 
Ptihdk, VI (1942), 110; C Brayda, 'Pperemedbe 
di Bernardo Vbtone'in BkL Sol Pkmtnkoe,N.S, i 

(>w). 

5a. Vittone himself calbjuvana hb teadiec; see 
hinmm tUmentmu Lugano, 1760, ati. 

J3. Height lew than 70 feet, diametrr c. so (eet p.al3 
The eaxeiior was whitewashed in 1939. 

54. ItbpaiticiilariydbiemGuafiiirsuneiBcaeed 
deii^ (or S. Gaetano, Nict, later buik by Vittoiie 
him^. 

55. See our dbeusnon of heaagonal planiiing in 

iriaM to Borromini'i S. Ivo (p. 137). The plan of 
$.lvowzh alternating concave and cenve zi cces ma 
probably Vittone. 

Hezagooal plans occur often in Vitmiie's uuwv; 
see the ChiesaParroodiiak at Gripiaaoo {r7$a-67), 
the derigns (or S. Oiiaca, Alrwandria, and the 
church c^dw CoUegw dci Chkrici lUgolari^Thrin ; 
aho S. Chian at Vetodli, the Chien Pamochialc 
at Botgo d’Ale (i77o)» and otfaecs. 

SE Again, the doaest analogy b to he fimnd in 
the dedgn of S. Gaetano, Nice. 

57.See,e.g.,S.MariaMiddalenaatAlha,i749i p.al4 
tfd the pcojeet fee S. Chian mAlewandiia. ^ 

58. It should be menriuned that diem b a dose p. ais 
cotmemon hensReen the archwectutal conciepuon of 
S. Chian at Bri aid dm fudbUMU fimcoei in dm 
dome cf dw Coniolaia, cmnd by Gian^ 

baidMAlberom from derigns by GhueppelMbicaa, 
widi fignim by Giamhattun Cromto; to be dated, 
•cooeding to F, Floooo^ Glmthifrfrte OmWD^ 

PiM i944t 49» (b 1740, U Jim bc&ie VhMne 
planned hb dirndl. The tdit&onli^gf 
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wouU need liiEtlicr invad^^ 

« 

p. aS5 59* Hie fine Bone of dbe Ho^ital irai Idd in 
1744. It wai elected at the eiqienie of Antonio 
Bac^, who wai alio lemonnUe for the Sanctuary 
at Vallinotto. The dnum was oonieccated in 1749. 
See G. Rodolfo, Bmoe»§CmigmiOt ep, eft, 139. 

p. aie 60. Badly tedecoiated in X94S. 

61, E. Oliveto in BoU^Soe^Ptemtuete,!! (t9a5), 
noax-a. 

6a. On Rana. see Torino, xvii (1939). 

63. On Bonvidiii, see Augusta Lange in Batieniiio 
slorieoMliognluo snUpino, hit (194a), no. i. 

64. Like some other great men, he was eitra- 
Ofdhiarily mean. His hein had to |iay laige rams to 
some of^ eoOabontocs who had not received any 
money for a loi^ time. 

65. Vktone's most distinguished contemponry 
among Piedmontese archiiM wu the Conte 
Benedmo Alfieri (1700-67). who racoeededjnvam 
as * Hrst Architect to die King*. Outstanding among 
his palaces are the Palazao Ghilini at Alenandria 
(now Palaaxo del Govemo) eiecuted in 173a from 
a dengn by Juvarra; his own palace at Atfi (1749): 
and ^ PahutBO Caragho (now Aocademia Filar- 
monica} at Turin. He is particularly remembered 
for his share in the decoratioo of the Paiano Reale, 

and, above all, for S. Giovanni Battista at 
Carignano (1757-64) with in extraordinary hoii^ 
shoe plan. 

Among those influenced by Vittooc's manner 
•may be mendoned, apart from Rana and Bonvkini 
(Notes 62, 63), Gostanzo Micbeli who was re- 
sponsible for the undulating plan of $. Maru at 
Agli^ (1740); Giovan Batdsu Maria Morari (d. 
r. 1758), who buik the parochial church at Cui^ 
ana (Oliveto, Mlu^tlonet Ji mhiL Pimontne dr/ 
Smatnto, Turin, 1937, 5); the spirited G. B. 
Ferroggio, the architect of the diurd at San Ger- 
mano Vercdleae (1754-64). of the Chieu dello 
Spirito Santo at Turin (176/^, Olivcni to Torino, 
xn (1934)1 no* 1^: bomM dnimg die war) and the 
intereicing oval S. Catarina at Aid (1766-^); and 
the Conte Fihppo di Robilant (1723-83), the buil^ 
of S. Pelagia at Tuiin (1770; for this and his odier 
works, see Olivero in Torino, x (1931). 48)* 

With Vittone's devoted pupil Ma^ Quaaiii, 
PtedmontcM architecture tnms towards Neo- 
clasddsm (see hii large cathedral at Fossano, 177^ 
91, after t^ model St Peter’s). 


CRAPTBB 18 

1. See. e.|.. the Gemwn brodbeo Schor. hiifa^* p. al 
dcular Giom Paolob vshom wtraoQgnitt nom as 

an important ardst in Berainratiudioi nodi fldily 
recently he was ahnoit endedy unknown. Among 
the Frenchmen of Becnini'i aide nuiy be mcn- 
dooed dande Poudn fdaodio Pianoeae* or 
^^laudio Pomrano in InJian doeunsrat^, vidio 
was reipoodble for the River Ganges on Bonini’s 
Four Rhreit Fountain (the statue is usually wrongly 
given an another Frendiman, Claude Adam); 
Nioeolh Sale, whom Bernini employed very often, 
e.g. on the tomb of the Countess Madlda, for the 
Cappdhi Raimondi in S. Pietro in Moneorio, and 
the Four Rivers Fountain: and Micfad Maflle 
(‘Mkhde Maglia’, *Moodi Mkhde', *Moosh 
Mkhd Borgo^one* in documents), who worked 
the figure Alexander VII of the pope’s tomb 
( 1675-^; he belonged to Fenata’s studio and carried 
on the Bemineique tradidon in independent works 
until lyua, when he seeim to have dkd. 

2. This group, known as La ReiwmifiA, shows p. ala 
Fame writing the deeds of the King into the Book 

of Hiicory whkh is carried by Time, together with 
a medaBkm portrait of Louis XIV. The work was 
not finidied undl x686. Its present posidon is near 
the Bassb de Neptune in the garden of Versailles. 

For the reladocis of Guidi widi Lebrun, see A. de 
Montai^on, Comtpontkna des direaain dt /'Are- 
dfifik dr Frarut 8 Romr, x, 76 ft; L Hauteooeur in 
GdlBjl,iv, vii(i9X2),46;Uritckowcrin J.ir.C/., 

« (1938-9), 188. 

3. For Maxzuoli see, above all, V. Suboff in 
JokrbudiikrPKiustithn Kunstsammluiftn, iiL (1928), 

33. 

4. Wkdeower in Hip. /. Kwuftv., l (1929). 6. 
Ottoni’s best friend was the French sculptor Thfo- 
don, who cunningly managed to take over Bernini's 
studio behind St Peter's whkh the COngregadoo 
had promised to Obool Ottoni's most emiive 
stuoeo work is in St Peter’s, particularly above the 
arcades of choir and transept (1713-^)* 

5. The illmtiadon draws the raioooei above dm p. spo 
alttr and Qira of dra four medallions of the viuk 
with somes firom the lift of St Fnnck They are 
sunounded with icalistk pabn leaves and rotes and 
oufied by putd; the du^ is emMy lehim. AH 
ti m lHi dinigporttndraiwdrargeyat w li|j Be yaBty 

of Carerafi art In hk miibles Cmami fisflowed 
B e rn inesgue prototypemrate doidy. The aUsgery 
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flf Cbilqr in dw BmlU lodb fe S. Maria lopn 
Mlwnri (itf74)i teaoB, dam din^ 
iM Mb o£ Ufte VOL Similac obfcmtiow 
be made eo l a ter #o t b,ei^ the tomb of Moosigpor 
Agoteno Faviritiia S. Maria Maggioif (16S1-6). 

6* Derign of tbe akar by Andrea Ponto. tlie 
andpnifri wofk, begin in x^5, wai maody fini^ 
in 1699. For dte akar, ire DOW Pio Peodiiai, Zf Geri 
M Aama, Rome, 1951, wfih fivtber Ikeeature. See 
ako C. BrioutlU in CMki Gattrifai, 73 (1922), 401. 
and G. M. Mardi in AftNiwMi HMcm Sodtmds 
Jem, in (i 934 )* 30011 Akogedaer over a hundred 
aitka and aitfami worked for die akar. 

7. He had come to Rome from Milan, vriiere he 
had worked for twelve yean under Giuaeppe Run 
nan. For Rmoooi. ice A. L Elkan, Theris, Gdogne, 
1924; Wittkower in Zriedr. /. k Kmut, ix (1926- 
7), 43 ; S. Baumgacten in Revue dr Vmt, us (1936), 
233: Donari, Art Tk., 1942; Samek Ludo^ m 
Afiddri, zvii (1930)1 209; V, MamneUi in Gmu* 
"mumi, IV (i 95 j)i ^ 3 ^* L tm in BriL d'Arfr, xux 

(1937). 4 «. 

(.Carlo Mantri mgplied dedgu lor cheK 
itattMi; are M. Loiec in AreNW, u (1933)* X 4 o; L. 
Moncako. Uk hkmem k Mmm hmoett, Hoicnoe, 
I933« (79* 442.330. 545* 

9. V. Suboffin ZMkr.J. k Kemt, um (1928-9). 

ni. 

p. 191 10. kiiwordmodngdiataoopyorCoinaochiiii'a 

Charlemagire wii ihown on the icige of Caidinil 
Ocioboiii*i theatre in 1729 on the occarion of the 
opera Cark Mgne peiibnned in honour of die 
birth of the Daupfam (engraving by Gabbqggiani)* 

11. See Wahl in Rip./ Kmm., mvt (1911). 
IS. 

11. Erected by Ckmcat XD to hii unde's 
memory. It is not without inteien in our co n te x t 
that Cardinal Neri Conini was papal Nunrio in 
Parkin 1652. 

13. Apart from Mainkdte principal oono ri buw wi 
were ComaoEhini (mar^ and sucoocs)^ FQippo 
ddla VaDe» Pietro Bcacci, Ginwppe RngDOiii (the 
clatririfing attqgory of Cringe), GuHepiie lironi 
(1679^ not 1689, -1749). aondter pupil m Ca mi i b 
Ruscred (hk k the cool afltgoiy of JMe). and 
Cado MriwkH (rtpWTdo). vvko k moreBarogiie 
in hk attyriea ki 1 Maria Maddaima (t7W) dim 
in die frgnres whidi accom p any Mrinsi Me of 
Ckmem Xn M 4 te Codni Ckapd jk 
ret R. Gkynrili In C ri miares< t (X9da)» aaa). U 


addition, dM worked dte loi unpotfant Bastolo- 
meo Pmerilotti and Paolo Benaglia and, nocon- 
nected wkh the Rmconi didc^ the PrendiineD 
PiccK Imtadte and Imnhett-Sigkbcte Adana. 

X4* V. Moaefaini in VAlt, Toam (1925). 

13. k should slso be lecslkd diet Bouchatdon 
worked in Rome between 1723 end 1732. 

1 4 . See the monogi^hs by K. v. Domarus p. am 
(Scrasboufg, 19x5} and C, Giadan (Milan, 1920). 

17. The hkiory of the Fontana Tievik long and 
complicated, k hegm in the idgn of Pope Niduibs 
V as early as 1433 and devdo]^ duoogh many 
ttages from 1629 onwards for frdly a hund^ yean. 

Ai&r Nicoih Salvi'i project was chosen kii732, the 
encudon p ro grcMe d frkly quickly. TIk firar 
icatuei of the attic by Bartolomeo Pinoelloat, 
Agottino Conini, Bernardo Ludovki, and Fran- 
ccKo Queiiolo were finished in 1733 (see kiscrip- 
rioo). The second period of the enreurion began 
undre Salvi’s successor, Giuseppe Pannini (fiardier 
fi>r the history of the fiiuntam, seep. 371, Note 37). 

To thk period belongi the sculptural deoondon ^ 
the lom part; 1739-62, Braoct's Neptune and 
Tritons, Hli^ della Valle's Healdi and Fecundity, 
and the celi^ iUunrating kgmdaty episodes of the 
origin of the Fontana Trevi by Gtovamii Bankta 
Grom and Andrea BcfgondL 

x8. SreO. Sobodca'sdanic ankle in JeMmAier 
PmusbAen ICMiistsamidwgvfi, zzzv (19x4). which 
cm, however, no longer be friHowed in all ki 
conduriont. 

19. A preparatory sketch in the OOiBeldocfAlQ^ 9.393 
dank (L Biadde, Kiriri. drr HmiAxidmmfm, no. 

449, plate 66) s^ws that Rosoom begm widi a 
tymmctrical compodrion. 

2a Algaidi's tomb of Leo XI k oentnlly com- 
posed but afibrds a number of satkfretory vkwi^ 
whik Rmooni's tomb ofren a coherent view only if 
one approaefaa k coming from the tnniept (com- 
pare the iHuitradon here wkh the wmng view 
pubhdied by DcmatL All Tic., figure b 

21. FilippodrikValkd^aiadighdyfiom^^ 
tiim by PMg dte wtoophii^ 
under me oiangk of me figures, For the litter, 
however, be teverti to Bendiii, bk Glwrky bring 
derived from diet of the lomb of AJemider VO, 
hot he ttiaikrei Bemini'i drama xmo cahn 

8jLlkaichiMiieofdiechapelkhyRa|m> p.ap 4 
rink lltt loirib wre 4Nigdfl^ by Cute 


CG 
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(i 7 Q 4 < 4 o)» dw aicfaitecc of the Vilk Albioi and 
Sacristy ^ St Peter V ako encofeed die icl^ 

TheaUegQcyofHumilicyubyBtaai'fOo^^ 
Bartolomeo Pinodlotti. According to Soprani [VUt 
dr’ pimri ... j;eiioi*ien') it was & paiuMr Fietio 
Bbnchi who helped Marduonni on this and other 

p.aM a). It is tme, there is enr allegory (and not two), 
Faith, which, together wiifa the Ai^el of Death and 
the lions, bdkngs to a tone compositionally and 
spiritually cntirdy divoroed fiom the paying pope. 

24. llus intefesting artist, ndio was bom at Cat- 
dnan in Piedmont in 1669 (not x68a) and died in 
Rome in 1736, worked for fifteen yean in the 
studio of Loicnao Ottoni. Hu nuut important 
works are the four Barberini tombs in S. Rosalia, 
Palestrina, of which the two earlier ones of 1704 
show Baroque angeb related to Raggi's style. 

p. 295 25. Painted portraits on tombs occur, of course, 

before the eighteenth century. The most interesting 
is perhaps the one whkh Giovan Battista Ghiskri 
erected for himself in 1670 in S. Maria del Popolo 
with the figure of Death looking out of his vault. 
IIk inscriptioos under the portrait *Nec hie vivus* 
and under Deadi *Nec iUe moituus' underline the 
het that the living is now dead whfle Dath has 
become alive. 

26. This fixture was introduced by Raphael in 
dninemotial diapel of the Ougi fbuly in S. Maria 
del Popob. Du^ the siaieenth and the first half 
of the seventeenth centuries, hosrever, tombs with 
pyramids remained esctremcly rare. It was once 
again Bemini who, with the redecoration of die 
Oiigi Chapel (1652 £), opened the way m ung 
the pyramid as a Baro^ sepulchral clement 

27. Michekngeb Slodte (1705-^4), member ofi 
fiudly of Hem^ artistt wlw had seeded in PlHit 
went to Rome in 172^ and lemamed them for 
sewsitten yeait The Sc Bruno is hk naWBfpsece in 
Rome. See Bihliogiapliy. 

p. 296 28. The first irnpotantemnyietofltalianeiport 

of Baroque sculpture ire worits by Bcmnui die 
brut of Oudhia Mdchkn Xkdfa d^ 

Wiener Neuscadt (Amcik)» die (deicroyid} bn^ 
Kh« Gharki 1 of end die poeimk if Mr 
Baker (\ncioria end Albtit hknen^ (Fuedbei| 
see Wkdeower, BerMt Gettins aSi |Ai4B.) din 
fiurly early U AJgwdf I marib edkf of'Mkiy 
dekn carried up to Hemn (ld4fl) in 
Samt^Maidiiun in Fimne te 

may 1w mentioned FernUa’a ttd OtiioTidgiHei file 


the memorial che^ of Cardinal Fnedridt Zend* 
graf of Hesse Darmsiidt b die cadmM le Inid^ 
kva (ifi79-83: see B. Peiak, Dk fflndrikkprdi 
d» BndamDoms, Bratidava,i 9 aa); GuUi’iinonis- 
mem to Lous Pfa^mamr de k Vidlike in the 
churchof<: 1 dtmiiiiiii^n 4 oim(lfi 8 i;^ 

10 AmMe Bif . I Igl IV. nm (tpso/i t), 

335); Reggi'i tomb of Lady Jane Cheyne k Chid^ 

Old Chnrdi, London (1671, pasdy denroyed); and 
Monnoc^i tomb of Jclm Csdl and his wife k $t 
Martin’s at Stamferd (1704). 

29. K. Lenkhdt ‘florentiner Pkstik urn 1700*, 

IX (1956}. 30 j. 

30. Ikggki's tomb of Donato dell' AnteUak SS. 
Aimunakta (1702) is particularly close to Goidl 

31. H. R. Weihrauch, Dir BtUimhe k Bmte, p. 397 

Munich, 1956, 

172, widi fimher literature. 

32. Hk Horentine note u very strong k Gio- 
vaochke Fortki, who is the sculpcor of the tomb of 
GeneralDegenhard of Hochkirchen k die cathedral 
of Cologne; see F. Sdiottmuelkr k Boll, fArte, 

XXVI (1931-3). 

33. Farther on Lombard loilpoire: S.VigeBi,Li 
smbmiomkmk mit tk hmotat, Milan, 1930, and 
G. Nkodemi, / Qdipm imltori kescM dr/ Stttt- 
eentOtBmoMt 1924. Tlie work ofdicCaligan often 
has real Rococo charm. 

34. F. Ingeifoll-Smouse, * La Scnlpture 1 Gkes au 

XVDe sfede', 56. ii (1914). 

35. Parodi's mak srork k the territory of Venioe 
wd one of the prkc^ monuments ^ the Late 
Baroque k Nordm Italy is die Cappelk dd 
Tesofo k die Saam at Padua; he cwculed the fkh 
multhfigured deco ia tion betwecD 1689 and 169a 
whh the h^ of pupils. 

381* Another ctilkbofitof was Francesco Biggi, ft apl 
ufo emeuied the femous 1km at the foot kfit 
mktm of the Pekso dell* Univcoiil horn 
ParndTimodek 

37. V. MattkeOik Gknmmmr/, it(x 953 )» iji* 

t 9 ,Ummfekmiliimillimmaf§mtiftmitl 
SHfmfo f iel Stuottmo (Cetdogne of me ^***v?f*t 
MAMmi , iw9 )» 

Haniog ia C m uimm , ijl > 7 ^ 

Sm w E Onnm, i« AiM M S. i Wwww t 
AkU k Ttritt, CiMi l|U» doc»> 

■uoMMmwM JHA diHiBnitekhm ImmI Inta oewA 

i nomiy nmni m ww m pm 

Oiam tate An (who M It t ni n k 
175 ^, « danni ni 0. E BiMn (173*44 
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40. A. Tdluodni, 'Ignaao e Filippo CoOini c la 
fcsijkdn in Pioiicntt nd fcoolo XVni't M.rArte, 

Mm, Toritt, 1934> 

41. Oiiiieppe Maaa, wbo began hit career as a 
pabiler» was the ion cf CamiUo Maaxa, A]gardi*s 
pupil Gioeppe'i pupil Andrea Fencri (1673- 
1744), settled at Fenara, jvfaere he was appointed 
diiem of the Acaddnqr(i7S7)> Angelo Pih (1690- 
1770), a pupil of Fenm and Mazza, followed the 
gen^ trend hy going to Rome in 1718. where be 
wofiud undrr Camilfo Ruieonl Fili^ Scandellan 
(1717-1802) continoed die Ule Ba^ue tradition 
of Mazza and Pih to the end of the century. 

p. 299 42> See L Planudg, l^meeMstfo BiUhautr der 

RemUsmue, Vienna, 1921, 397. Nioofo'seeifpoidfifm 
in the sacnscy of S. Mois&, Venice (eieatted to- 
gether with hii son, Sebaidano; ngned and dated 
1633), deserves special mention. It is a work of 
fascinating beauty. Its strange iconography would 
require detailed myesngttion. but the depth of 
sensibility and devonon espreswd by the many 
small bronae figures ally it doidy to the religious 
temper of counter-reformatory art 

43. The foUowing names may be mentioned. 
Melchior Barthel (1425*72) from Dresden and die 
Tirolese Thomas Ruer and Hdnrich Meyring, all 
three notorious for their focile handbng of the 
BeniuieK)ue idiom (Mcynng'i dumsy imitation of 
Bernini's S. Teresa m the Chiesa degli Sciizl 1697# 
is well known): and the Hungarian Michde Fabris, 
called 'Ongaro* or 'Ungheri', whose pamterly and 
diffiised style may be studied m the chapel of 
pfutfi^al Vendramin by 

in S. Pietio di Caitdlo. Also John Bushndl (b. 
r. 1430) may be mcwtintiod; be left England afo 
1660, spent some dine in Rome, and settled in 
Venice fiir about dn yem whm under Joiie 
de Cone he emeuted pans of the large Mooeoi|o 
monument in S. Lanato det Mendic^ 

44* On de Coite see N. ImudT, *Moiiih Giuiio 
ed altti ooflaboiaiori dd lmybena\ drsr 
(i94t). 115* De Corw'i tonfo of Chterino Comaio 
in ik Ssnm at Piditt shows tttandmgfigNie of the 
admiid, baton in hand, soteounded 1^ tnpftiei 
widi I* y* jCM|: i* die neanwr i w 
of many dniltt tonfoih thapkaoiul 
thenidndbc of foMida deik Solum wm 
devdopadfo doaurNion 

of dtt min dbf S. Andn* defia 

41* MaMhif# aho iaftmiuod ^ 


ttwn has been collected by Carmela Tua in Rip, 
iAm, xvn(i935), 281. 

44. The above-mentioned Thomas Rner and 
Michele Fabris, see Note 43. , 

47* On the Valier monument were engaged the 
CsnarewPiecroBaratta,GiovanniBofiazBi(wodmd 
between 1695 and 1730), the head of a frimily of 
iculpcon; Antonio Tarda (i463*i739)f md Mano 
Groppelli. On the facade of S. Sac worked the 
same Pietro Baratta and Antonio Tarda and, in 
addnioo, Paolo and Giuseppe Groppdll Paolo 
Callofo,MatteoCaldcronl Giovanni Cahianca, and 
two more significant artists, Giuseppe Torretd 
(1682-1743) Antonio Cotfadini (on whom see 
below). 

48. The older and younger genetarion coflabon- p. 300 
ated on thcK worb. The fiipde of the Gesuari has 
sculpture by Antonio Tarsia, Giov. Cahianct, Giu- 
seppe Torretti, Francesco Bonazza, Alvise Taglia- 
pietra, Gaetano Fusali, and Gian Maria Moriaker; in 

the Cappella del Rosario, which suftred in the fire 
of 1867, worked Giovanni Bonazza and his ions, 
Giuseppe Torretti, Alvise Taghapietia and his son 
Carlo, and, above aD, Gian Maria Moikicer. 

49. Comdini has beoi ilurly wdl ttodied; sec 
G. Biasuz in BolL J'Artt, xxsx (1935*6); A. Callo- 
gan, xzx (1936-7); G. Mariadier in Arte 
rrnrli, t (1947), and A. Riccoboni, iW., VI (1952) 
with OKtTr otalogue. 

5a G. Biiniz and A. Lacchin, A, Bnutehn, 
Venice, 1928. 

51. He tpecialimd in veiled figures in which all 
lhefoimsundertheveslaredbceinible;ieeNoei53. ‘ 
Comdini had the typical cireer of the migram 
e^heenth-oentiiry Venetian aedtt; k took him to 
Viain% Plague^ Dresden, Rome, and Naples. 

GbKppa Toftcttl an aitbitiUahnosi unstudied, 
alio arrived sda a SttSovmeMiue phase (Holy 
Fumly, Chksi degli SedU. Vcuoe) ae a U^y 
sophiiticited Rococo iiyfe; W htt C9D0(^ 
ffl the ooiriqg of the Chiott de* Genii& Fee Tgi^ 
ictti*a woik at Udine (aminly Cappilk Manb. 

see HL Thnae. Umkf.J, i JCuMti xm 
(1917-11), 24^. TbEiaBi*i nephew. Gha^ Ber- 
p^TcmA («. i6M>i 774)» m Cmovt'i first 

%adier(A.)MMb%ailldVlris.^ 193)* 

50. Ibtkiidiailiw W. Anknb 
BiA4lbi«ibi9(iPS»)- 
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p. SOI 53. Ocher ainilar veiled figam hy him are: the 
Sarah In S. Giacomoi Udine; a toale bint, Muieo 
Com, Venitt; FeOh of the akar of the Saaament, 
Cathedral, Bite; a nmilar figure fiom die Manin 
Monument, Cathedral, Udi^ c. lyao; 7 Tmr and 
7 M, Gnmer Garten, DrcHlIcn; Tbda, Staad. 
Slai)pcoteni%., Dresden; etc. 

54. The reiationdup of Saiiimartino*i marble to 
Cortadini'i model in the Mineo Naaonale di 
S. Martino was discussed by G. Alparone in Boll 
d*^fc,xui(i 957 ). 179. 

55. Among other Late Baroque iculptttie at 
Na^ may be mentioned die decoration of die 
nave of S. Angelo a Nilo with a number of symr 
metrically arranged tombi (1709), a coherent pro* 
gramme echoing t|K tnfluenoe pf churches like 
Gesh e Maria in Rome. 

Attcndon may also be dtavvn to die following 
names: Paolo Peniooi whi worked in the Cappella 
SansevednoandatCaaem; die versatile Dommko 
Antonio Vaccari (1681-1750), prominent member 
of die well-lmown fiunily of artists, whose vrock hi 
the Cettoia di S. Martino h worth a more thofongb 
study; and Matteo Botdgjheri and Francesco Pa- 
gano, both pupdi of Lotento Vaocato who col- 
hborated in the scnlptoral decoratian of the Gi^ 
ddl’ Immarolata (1747-jt) dengned hy Giuseppe 
Di Rose. 

56. The arthn responsible for the figures are, 
above aUL Paolo Peraco, Angiolo BnmcUi. and 
Pietro SolacL 

57. R. Berliner, DenlMer drr Kripperitamst, 
Augsburg [1985-30]; lit XXe WHhulAukfippi, 
Mittidi, 1955. 

p. 30a 58. A. Sorrentmi in BoU. lArte, vii (1913), 379. 

p. 303 59 > 0 . Agnello, 'll prospecto della cattediale di 

SiiMtm e Fopera deDo scukom palermicano ]g^^ 
Marabini', ArdUvi, iv (1937), 63, 117, widb biblio- 
graphy concerning Sicilian Baroque, and did, xxn 
(1955), 228 with further literatute. 


CHAPTER 19 

p. 304 1. Letter to Cav. Gabburi, 10 September t7i3< 

Bottari, Lettvr, ii, 404. 

p. J05 2. Best survey of Neapolitan ei^iteench-oentiiry 

pamtmg by L lorenaecti in U pitim tUfoUkma 
M ^ XVIIt XVItt, XIX. Moacra, Napki, 1938. 
See also Bibliography. 

On Luca Giordano see, ibove all. Pone's eiod- 


lent attide hi Thiemo^ecker, Ako A. GiM, 

vn (195^ 33 * Hdnu, Am 

KRKla,B (1956), 146. 

3. Among Luca's pt^iniy be mcndonedSolh' p.ie« 

menu's f o mpe d for , die and Paolo 

de Mattds (166:^1788), whom Lord Shafiesbury 
dioae as a congenial pabler to traadme inm vhoal 
tern» die diiectm 9va in hh dognBidc esmy, d^ 

Ckote ^ Htmikti fimher, the Rcnah^ Willem 
Bommms (c. i 670 Ti 744 )f who hnragbt bh 
master's style to Sidly (principal work: the fiescoei 
inthecndiedcal of CakMiiictta, 1720); and Nicola 
Mahnoonioo (1663^1721), who en^vonred to 
emulate hh teacher (U. Proca-Ghirleo, PHt. mp. ir/ 

Stic-, 19%* 3 «). 

A spedil place must be asHpied to Giacomo dd 
Po, wai bom in Rome in 1659, moved to 
Naples in 1683, and worked there onnl hh death in 
1726. Under Gioedano'i and Solimena's influence 
but never ibcgetong the lesmo learned fiom Coi^ 
cone and Gatdli in Rome, he devd^ed in hh late 
wofb towaidi a fiee, painterly, quaridlococo 
manner; aee M. Pkone in BotL lAtUt xui (1957)1 
163, 309. 

4. An endy work, dated 1690, ThtFA^ Simon 
Mqpa, S. Pado Maggioie, shm die charicieriscic 
arrangement of fimitcs ladiaring fiom a nodal 
point in the centre uke ^rakes of a udiecL 

5. E.g., die nude man m the rigbtdiaiid corner of 
Plate 175 and the soldier whh the (ascei above hhn 
derive fiom the Ignnii of the Funcm Gallery; the 
mother seen fiom die back vridi her chiU dingiiig 
to her h a standard group oomhig down fiom 
Dotnenichino, etc. Sdhnm't HeUoAnu hi the 
Gcrii Nuovo, Naples, combines firatoces fiom 
Raphael's Vatkan Heliolm tai Stkoot Alkiis. 

6. De Mura's manner wai CQMhttod by hh pi^ 
Giacaito Diano (1730-1800), who uqje^ a con- 
nderahle lepmadon. 

7. P. Zeri, Pompom, bi (1955)* no. 61, 53. dh- M07 

cusaed ^ attht's linb widi Oililk'i ma^ 

I, See above, p. 364, Note 1. On Go«loii,iee 
P. A. Sahragnim'i work (1937). 

>9. Maruid bsftt ai i pepd of the Boioggcie 
C^ G^gpani aA pdriled middy in dw Main^ 
and Umbria. Hh prihclptl work in Rmne ii the 

(1735-40: ieeB.Tflae^ tMrte:&n(tM5)i7)>dM 

iu y i cri .t iicUMcittt of i, wc lo Nicod6 


MidMBi(i7]i). 
Jto 
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p. jol to. Hm picRtre if a fifcba^ iMHierptMition 
of lUphad'i 1 ^mi^gw 0 hn in a Gorreggio-Laii- 

( ri fi f^ muniWL 

11. B. Eminarling, P. AftPN^, Dmoitadt, 1932; 
L Mifoicxi, Emperlm, lax (1944), 95; L Co- 
checd, CemutiUtri, ui (1952), 274; R* Chyurlia, 
BKforimf cxvii (1953), 5^ 

A leiitt name, dbat ^ GfCfocio 
73), may hoe be mnuieaw. Bom in Rome, he 
worked at Ae oonro of Dimden, Vienna (ScbSo- 
bnom. i70o-2),BedintTtifm(l765),andScPcten- 
boig in a datfiriAtg Rococo mating 
inPm«mr.vi(l955).ae-6|. lOb and A. Griaeri« 
M, no. 69» 29. 

12. Jint tt Bellori bkhii Ufe^ MaraMf had ei- 
colkd the lattg'i aftimc geology back through 
Saochi and Albani CO Annibale Can^, ao Benefiil 
uw himielf proudly in line of dement 6K»m Anni- 
bale to Albani and Cade Cignani (Boceari, Lettm, 
V, 10) - an indicatian bow wA an ardic ittteipreced 
die high road of die clankal tfadkion. 

13. It ihould be feealled, hovefg, that true 
clamciMjtadgeddiiSRCttdy* Winclpdmann regard- 
ed Mcngi't Pmmms in c^ Villa Attiaiii (1760-1) 
tt die moct bendfiil work of modgn art, and even 
for Jacob Btirckhaidt Mengi wii the rquvenator 
of modem peintuig. 

p. 309 14* M. Marangoot*! ardde in Ri», JTArti (191a, 

reprinted in Ark Bmxtt, Iloccnce, 1953, 205) is 
km the foundadoo of any study of Horaiam 

Ikir Gabbiam, fee A. Bartarelli, Riv. /Arte, xanrii 
(195 w), 105. Gabbiani was in Rome between 1673 
and ikfi studyii^ with Qro Fori Althou^ he 
luonmiM to ^ influenoe of Macatd, Cortoneique 
rnninitcencglinggOB,fainitantt,inhifmaitef- 
piece, die dpedmdr Cei^ 

Caiano(t69S)* 

Ikon dM Im nnmbg of Gabbtani’s pupib and 
(bibweti may be ihii^ out Toniaio R^ (1665- 
17^ who lawr woSkedwiA Minm » Rome; 
Gtowna haadlini (1000-1731), &nied in 
foe hg peitdi: and Gtovanni Battiita Optiani 
(t7i7-S5)»NlA made hit Attune in Engbnd. , 
15. G. Arrignmi, C iwm r al Pf , v (i954}i 40^ 

1 A Betwcld may be amdH A ^ 

poni (aftg 1705), when S^gromni, Lapi(Now 18}, 
and Antonio PuglieKhl (t00o*O7}i) abo worked. 
The lattg mmti 6 m Cmm through hii 
naeng neao uanmttL 

17. LBeiA C amiMm m( ,i(i98o).t05;BdwaidA. 


Masg, TheDupmifHkkfrlnhfG,^^ 

The Unhrernty of Kansas Museum of Att, 1956. 

Mention may be made of Vlnccaao Mwod 
(1694-1766). Femcti'i contemporary, who studied 
at Bologna with dal Sole and’Gusie latg undg the 
influence of S. Rkd; his main work is the dmoott 
in the dome of S. Lorenro, 1742. 

x8. M. M. Pieracci, *La difficile poesia dt un 
ribelle all* Accademia: Aksundro Ghenrdmi', 
CoatMiemirf. iv (1953). 299. In the allegoric-mytho- 
logical cycle of from in the Pahuoo Coritni, 
Ghetardini worked next to Gabbiani (they had the 
lion*i share). Pietro Dandini, Bonechi, a^ minor 
maicas. 

A modest follower of Lum Giordano was 
Niocolb Lapi (1661-1732). Prancesco Cond (1681- 
1760) began m Maracd's maniig, but later becrnie 
a Rioa followg. 

19. N. Carboncti. Skbmmo Gdkottf, Venice. 

]955» P« Torrid, AttitnU di 5 .C. ffi Ugmikt Genoa, 

1958* Gakoed's most importut work g Genoa is 
the cyck of firescoo in die Chiesa deik Middakna 
(1729-30; with G. B. Natdi (1698-1765) as fiudw- 
fwisw), where the tiansidon from Giordano's man- 
ng to Domenico Piola'sendGiagodoDePoran's 
proco-Rococo may he observed. The fiiD firuit of 
this change is to be seen in Gakotti*i ficmooeiinthe 
Palaao Spmola (1736). 

2a Bor older bibliogaphjal mfisitnces see H. p. sio 
Bodmg. is hmsAUkrisdimMluisk 

Fhnnz,Y{im), 91. 

21 . S.V.Biiscardi.CdbG(pami>Bolognait95S* 

Ci{9iaoi*smaitapiece is dm in d^ 

ofdmodiedralgForB, 1702-6. Among his pupils 
may be named Luigi Quaini (1643-1717) a^ his 
two ions, Fdice and Piiippo. Hb grandson, Paolo 
(1709-64), continued the school mto the wcond 
half of the century. 

22. nhnir^M.. vni (1932). 89. 

23. A. AtCdli, Cbmim A BskyiM, n to 

11; P. C Millg, Boll, d'Ark, iv (1954* 3t8 and^ 
if.,Bwf.Mf.,99(x957).23t, 

24. E. Maueeri, Cofimw di BlkgMi, m (1932), 
00.6,35. 

25. C Akwd, ml, no. 9, 17. end's styk 
many ficeti, u the pactnroa piinted fiar Owen 
MeSwiny prove, ^hm diis Intetmtiiig tgt of 
pulttn|^sma Vow, Jhp./ICMdie.,xiv^ 

32: W. Aldan, Rfv. iTArir, 0V (19321 Ii8t M, 
atv (i 93 ))» 244. and Comnmri, vx (ipfs), 1893 
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p.310 


p.jii 


p. 3x2 


T. Bocenius. Burl MS^.| 69 (1936), 245; F* J* B. 
Wadon, 95 (i953)i 3^; W. G. Combble, 
ihH, 96 (3954). 154; Cumoumrr, 140 (1957)1 ito. 

Cied'i ttyle ai a diangbanum, nib^ lefined, 
and degaat, was fashioned on Reni, see O. Kuxz, 
BoUjgHtieDrmrit^s «r Wiidier Outle, London, I 955 * 

H. Bodmer ^ote 20) daims that Benedetto 
Gcnnaio the younger, nephew and pi^ll of Guer- 
dno, whose Bolo^iese activity lies b e t w een 1692 
and hh deadi in 1715, forms the link between the 
older generation of Franceschini and the younger of 
D. CretL 

26. Not to be mined up with his namesake from 
Bicscta (i646>X7t3), a master of battle-pieces in the 
manner of Bocgogpone. 

27. C. Gnodi, B^hgna (Riv. del Comune), xzil 

(1935). 

28. V. Constantini, La pittura UalUma itl StiutitCt 
Milan, 1930, 11, 20a. 

29. A pupil of Canuti; between 1686 and 1688 
Cre^i worked in his studio. 

30. HecontinoedMalvatia'sFri!nfMpMr,Rotne, 
17 ^ 9 . 

31. H. Voss, ZeUstkr. /. Kiuu^., 11 (1933), 202. 

32. An authoritative work on the fuaintariai is 
mil wanting. Some material in C. Rkd, La mho- 

Uakmia, Milan. 1930 (widi comprehensive 
bibliograpby) and V. Matiaoi, Sloria iUlta xmo- 
ilelioM, Horence. 1930; see also R Tin^ 
Buracktheater, Berlin, 1939. 

33. Apart from the works by C Rkd and Hym 
Mayor, seei B$iaiaMHegnfi,Mottradti hiudisfgni, 
xhbai a hosteai, Hotence, 1940. 

In 171X Ferdinando poWiilied his important 
Vardniettma dvBe preparatamBageomOrta a riJotta 
alk p/mpettive, where he discund at length his 
'scene vedme in angoio', stage designs seen from an 
acute an^ k was this new devkx dttt revolutkm* 
need the Baroque stage. Giuseppe's desig^i, iUua- 
trated on Plate 190A, gives an i^ ofthe fidi and 
restless efect of diagonal p e wp ect i fai. 

Yet the purpose of die design is in die tnididott of 
the medie^ mystery plays, k i^mdncfS one of 
'the intricate peepshows, or ikim asm, chat 
Giuseppe constracted yeady for die court chapd at 
Vienna. Each feast of Corpus Christi brought a 
fiedi variation on the them of wide ramps of 
scairs converging on a bahnciaded platform where 
die Man of Sorrows stood under a vast arch open- 
ing on lofry asdutectuid distances’ (Hyatt Mlay^^ 
ep, dt., 12). 


Giuaeppe was fomed for hh opera sets at Vienna, 
DieMkn, Miakh, Prague, Venice, and Berlin. The 
exuberant decoration of the open house at Bay- 
reudi h hh work (174S). 

Francesco's main thiM buildings (only pardy 
surviving are the Open Moose at Vienna and the 
cheatm at Nancy, Verona CTeatro Filaniionico), 
and Rome (Teatro Ahbcid, 1720)* Antonio distin- 
guished hhniclf as theatre ardutect (Teatro Comu- 
nale, Bologna, p. 256) and as pafnter of ilhnioni^ 
fresooei (Vienna, Pressbuig, agaX 

The Bibiena had a largascHoel Mention may be 
made of an outsider, Mauro Tesi (1730-66), an 

who was St an astonishingly early dace attracted by 
Egyptian archaeology as subjects for hh dcngns. 

Hh special daim to foine lies in that Count Alga^ 
patronized and advertised him. 

34. For Verona, see below, p. 317. Ben survey of 
the school of Brescia: Emma Calabi, Lepittmi a B. 
nel Stktim t Stutttm, Catalogot. Bresda, 1935. 
Bicscb excelled in minor genre painten such as 
Faustino Boodn (1659-1729), a Bambooaante who 
introduced the trick of showing people with large 
heads and small, defrnmcd bodies; Giorgio a^ 
Faustino Duranti (i683-X755, 1695-1766), who 
made birds and Im thdr spcdalicy; Fsanoaco 
Monti (see Note 26). internationally known for hit 
batdofkces; and the landscapist Giuseppe Zob 
(1672-1743; see £. Calabi, iUv. si (1934), 

84). See also for thh whole section G. Ddogu, 

?imd adnmi Efun, lombrnU, piemoiued id 'dec e 
*700, Venke, X93X. 

35. Voss, 589. Scker left Rome in 1688 and 
practised a Cormnesquc manner in Turin to the end 
of hh life. Before Setter's arrival in Turin, Giovan 
Paob Reochi and hh nephew Giovan Antonio 
handled large fresco commhiioos; see A. M. Britio 
in Ant LotUbmiot n (1956), 122. 

36. A. Vesme, *I Van Loo in Piemonte', Ank* 

Her. drlT «tr, fi (1I93), 333. Ocher mento of 
dus htge femily of pahnsfi, above all Gsovanni 
Baste (8614^1741), abo fsinied a 

37. Hote Ok BL Gteie, Veuaoe, 1941; ^ 9* 3>3 

CBo HkaAa BTlDO^DlQIlCa IBB 

ibm all the lueab by V. Viab and L Rosso, f»> 

ICnBO ID Bb GBw 0IBIIQpBipHiy« 

38. See A, OalMxl *Opm ffowMM a Fr. 
Besumosic e alcune iioae b margbe dia pktura 
barooca', in SrM swl n (a cuia della Fscokk di 
M^fstrm di Torino), Turin, 1951 , with much 
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valnafak maierial; i]io iimt 'TheFthao Rale at 
Tbrin', CPMMifKNf, 140 (1957), 145» ^ 

HICOBv 

39. Delogu, flf. dk., ajs. -MenciooihouUalw 
made of tbe bioilien Domodoo (d. be&ie 1771) 
and Gimeppe (d. 1761) Vaknani who bad come 
firom Rome to Venice in abent 1710 and painted 
baween 173 1 and 1733 tfaeiSfan Saione at Scupinigi 
(Plateii5i)inain«nerianiniK«itofcontenipcr- 
ary Goiwdecoatiteic. For dieir work and ebte of 
Croote^ Cadk Andia Van and V. A. Ci^ 

rob at ikupir jgi, lee A. Taflncdni, Lt kconaUom 

1924- 

For die Galbari, die diidngiiished Piedmooteie 
family of thearrial daignen, lee H. Tintebiot 
(Note 3a). 95. 

4a Domenico Paroeb (1668-1740), FUippo'iion, 
and Lorenio De Fenari (1680-1744) have abeady 
been mentioned (p. 257). Paob Girolamo PioU 
(1666-1724), Domenioo*! ion, wbo iwiicbed over 
to Maracd'i international teyle, deMrveianote.and 
10 do Giovan Maria delle Piane, *il Mulinarcfio* 
(1660-1745), wbo painted grandiloquent portraia 
reminiacent of Rigand, and Carlo Antonio Tavella 
(1668-1738), a landicapiit, wbo begm ai friend and 
follower of the romantic Haarlem maittr, Pieter 
Mtibcr (called *il Tcmpeica*, r, 1637-1701), then 
followed Claude and Gaapar Dugbec, but abo 
ooUaboraied with Magnaico. 

41. N. IvanoC del Btztmi in hUmovi, 
Bcigamo, 1950, witb frill documentary material and 
bibliogeipby. 

p.ji4 42.0. Boieteb, AmdrijMndh, m-iv(i924)> 
136, dneuMed Baoani'i influfna on Maul^eiticb. 

43. For tbe frdlowing 1 am much indebted to G. 
Fioooo*i work (igao) ^ above all, to R. Palluc- 
cfaini’i Ijpitomi iuiiradaait/*yea, Bologna, 1951* 
1952. 

r> 315 44- VkHen f» CENfur $taH il fiu, I94d« 34* 

Plitt Ills iUmctatei a woik of oollabonKkm of 

S dbadi^ ^ 

beloQgt «s dtt ite of twenty^ba aSi^^ 
mhdcMied by dte inapicniio 
the ftomoat Bdbgjnte and Venidin pti^ 
above, Note 2$, 

P- 316 45. R. Palbiodiini, Riv. 41 IMa m (i934). 
327; W. Aldan, GHdca d*i8ite, 1 M, 

46. Of dte ttote tmpoctent puplk may be me^ 
doned Qimeppe Ai^ (1710*98), Fnneeteo 


Dag^ called il CappeOa (17x4^-84), Antonio 
Macinetxi, called il Chioaweto (1720-1803), and 
Domenico Fedeli, called il Maggi^ (F^l*9))* 

About all tbcw artiiti, am Palbiocbmi, JUv. di 
VenexiOt x (1931), zi (1932)! Maggiotto’f pupil 
Ludovico Gallina from Brenaa (1752-87) abo 
worked in Pia&eta'f academic manner. 

47* M. Goering, jMiuk ier PftusMtn Kmu^ 

Lvi (1935), 152, with mwrr catalogue. 

48. R. PaOttochini, JbV. i'Ane, ziv (1932), 301 
(with tmm catalogue) and Critka ^Arte, 1 (193 5-6), 

205; Goering, iNd, 11 (1937), 177- E. Aldan, £m- 
forium, zevni (1943), 158, dabnf Lombard in- 
fluence on Bcncovidi through Fflippo Abbiati, 
Magnaico*s teacher. 

49* On PaganL lee R Voii, Bebederr, vni(i929). 

41; N. Ivan^, Rar^pme, viii (1957), no. 89, 52, 
ebinu that Giuba Lama abo bebmgi to the ciide of 
Pagani, who has hb place on the way which ‘leads 
from the Venetian Catavaggetehi to Piaaetti’. 

50. Fontebano, an unttring worker, came under 
Tiepob*s influenoe and coded hb career m a laiher 
cued Taepokique manner. At the beginning of the 
176M be lollop a cab to St Petecibiiig. 

For G. Dbuoi, la F. Vakanover, Mama df 
fittm dri Sttuam ml Bdkmat, Venice, 1954, 85. 

For Zompini, O. Battiitelk, DelkiHmtddk ofm 
df G.G.Z., Bologna, 1930, wkh onw catalogae. 

51. M. Goering, AfiwkKr jMmk der M d t adm 

IQmtf.xn (1937-8), 233* 

52. H. Von^ jM ndt dtr Aouriaokn Xwus- 
m a u db ye, sboc (1918), 145; Anhn, CWdec 
d^Am^ I (i93l-d)» 238; J, Woodward, Bari. 

99 (1957). 21. 

53. From Amjgoni's ichool came Pier Antonio p. 317 
No^ (1729-1B04), much of wboie work belongs 

to die hbtory of Neo-ckBicbm (see M. Vobobna, 

Riv, a VmisAat zi (1932)), also Anmnb SSuodd 
{t726-9SX Afig^ Kauflkuum's hudiand, 

■cgy[npD|r mMCDjBunnm^ ^ 

54. ti CoggWft-Pitteoi, ‘Ptendo inflnenttfitet- 
osendl’ ftei4IGBR.\Rb.B l^cnaii, tn(i9^^^^ 
with mm catekgue and hibbogiapby. 

55. AdcvdopmcntibnikrrotbatofPittoniwM 
taken by Nieok Gtatei (1689-1749) from Audi who 
begin bb ooeer in Venice under Nkol6 Cawma 
(d. 1713)* Aa aitbt of dbd^Bdon, be wm down bi 
bb late phaie to Pftioni*i manner; m Q. Iloooo, 

0idib,z (1929). 427;!* GtWMMikail, KMiiikO 

(tM*). >JO. 
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p. 317 S6. £. Battiid. Cmmetumi, ? (1954), 36 (widi 

ffuivetttalogue). 

57. G.Hooco,Pitf.Miie3r.,i939,47(£ngliih ed.), 

pointed out that BdeM's infltMBce fim 

Mantitt to tbe Ttntiiio and the Auttian Ban^ 

58. Htig^ Honour, *Ginieppe Nogari', 

««r.i40 (1957). 154. 

59- Derivation from Bakttca made Bortolini an 
easy prey to the influmcn of the Frenchman Louis 
Dorigny (1654-1743), vvho painted in Venice, 
Verona, and Udine in Lebiun's cool academic 
manner. Tliat influence urill be noticed in Bdho- 
lini*s remarkable deouation of Falladio't Villa 
Cocnaro at Piotnhino Dcm (N. Ivanoflf, Arte 
F'flirtfl,iv(i95o),i33). 

Another Balm pupil, Giambattisea Mariocti 
(1690-1765), adhered later to the Bencovkb- 
piaantta current: lee N. IvanolT, Boll Mtaeo Civko 
Aribra, xxxi-xuii(i 94^-54),145. 

60. N. Ivanofl; Boll, d*Arte, mviii (1953), 58. 

6x. See now the cKCcIlcnt introduction by 
Antonio Morasii. C. B. Tiepoto, London, 1955, 
with HUiogtaphy. 

p. 318 63. P. d'Ancona, Tiepclo in Mllon : The Polozxe 

Clerid Freseoes, Milan, 1956. 

63. M. R von Freden and C Lamb. Dfr 
der H^ekM^BeiideNBr, Munich, 1956. 

64. A«isted by his sons, Gian Domenico and 
Lorenzo, who had accompanied him to Madrid. 

65. A. Moiasri, Tiepolo e U VOlo VAmanm, 
Mil^ 1945; R. PaUucchini, GU ifitecki if G. B. e 
G. D. oOo VHk Volmonmp Bergamo, 1945. 

p. 319 66. This feature derivo from Valeriw Maiimus 

('Agamemnon saw Iphigenia advance tomds die 
fetal akar, he groaned, Iw turned aside his head, he 
shed teats, and covered fab fece with hb robe'); 
dasucal authon aaert that in hb femous (lost) 
painting Timanthes of Sikyon represented Aga- 
memnon in thb way; thus he appean on Greek 
vases and in a Pompeian frcs». 

In a learned dbpum of hb day, Tiepolo dflei here 
with textual fideli^ and decorum, as did Leering in 
hb Leom, 1766 fTmiandies knew thelimitt 
die Graces had fixed to hb Art'). Ihe opposite 
viewpoint b epbomiaedin Ibkonet's words (1775); 

' You dunk of veiling Agamemnon; you have un- 
veiled your own ignorance ...\ Rqrnolds (£^ 1 ^ 
Dbtwmr, 1778) takes op an empiri^, oommon- 
sense poridon: The vdfrng 'appears now to be so 
rnuch connected with dw tubj^ that die spectator 


would, perhaps, be dbappebtied in not finding 
united in the picture what he ahsays united in hb 

mind, and considered as indimensabfe bcloogte 

the subject*. 

67. MengoezirColoona was leqponsihle hi the 
fuodnbmu 

68. See T. Hetaer, Dk Mm Thpelei k kr 
WiBzhmpa BaikKi^ Prankfrnt, 1943. 

69. For the minor piipib of Ti^olo, Francesco p. 331 
Zngno, Giovanni R^, Gimtino Menescatdi, 
Hanceicft Lorenri, Fabio Canal, and others, see R. 
PaUuttfay, he pitL wfinr., n, 25. 

70. As early as 1678 Malvasia (Pels, pkr., 11, lay) 
critidied thb specialiiatioii. 

71. Foe the chronology ofLonghi's portraits, see p.331 
V. Mosdiini, L'Artr, xzxv (1933), no; also W. 
Arslan, Bmpoekm, zcviii (1943). 5i. 

7a.SeeR.Loogbi, Plari(»,ecc.,35.Icbtructhat 
Roialba had a formative influence on Maunoe 
Qoendttde la Tour, Lioiard, and others. 

Of other portrab painters may be mentioned 
Ftancesoo Pavona (i693-i777)* me of Roailha't 
imbatoit; Ba n oloi^ Naxari (1699-1758), who 
began as a follower of Fra Galgi^ and latier on- 
htaoed Amigoni’s more elegant manner (F. J. B. 
Watson, Burl A%., 91 (1949), 75); and Ludovko 
Gallina (Note 46) from BreMia, whose work has 
aflinitici with A. Longhi's and RosalbaV 

73 . 1 pkuei kUo reolk in Lomlmdk Catalogue. 

Milan, 1953. 

74- Bibliography in the Citalogtie quoted in the 
preceding note. In addinon G. Teitori, Rsr^fone, v 
(1954). no. 57. 

75. Tiavcrsi's cueer was reconstructed by R. p. 333 

Lofl^ ibfiniM, 11 (1937). 145* Dated 

paintings by him aiemNaples (1749)* Rome (1752), 
and Parma (1753). See also Lonj^ Pmejgpm, 1 
(1950), no. t, 44, and A. G. Quintavalle, M,, vit 
(1956), no. 81, 39. 

76. M. Abbranbe, Comnmiori, vi (1955), 303. 

77* M. Loict, CipUolimn, m (1935)* wkh 

notes on aUhbikeidi-boobwidicaricaliiiefc See 
aho A. BhintandB, Crofr-Murray, Keuerim Drau^- 
XIT7 fir xm Cmnirbi ... IKiMhar 
CbtfhT nndih,i957, 138 C, with tdetailedanalysb 
of ComtdSsniih'i aUm of carkatures. 

78. R Vow, PmkeoH, 11 (1918), 512. 

79. R. Loi^ Cririwd*ib»,ni (1938), lai. 

80. Longhif • cR 


iSfi 
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gi. W. Afibn, VAm, xxzvi (X933). 255; 
M. Mcgxer, AOi HUtorite Artim iv 

(193^.77. 

gi. Hk Arti di Bobfpm appeared levaal tuna 
between 1646 and 1740 and a wide ctioiladan. 

g3. The oonneiioa is paiticiilaily dear in those 
caia where the figure, Luge and isolated In die 
fiwq^round, tt not ooHudinaaed with ^ 

g4. Aiilan, if. dt, 256. 

g5. Longjhi's pupil, the Frendunan Giuseppe Fli- 
part (i72i-97}i found a ready public for dm type of 
genre in Spain, where be setlU tt court painter. 

A rather freile genre of a sisnilar kind was pne- 
died by Marco Marcola (1740-93) from Verona. 

In this context 1 may come back to another 
Veconcre arose, Pietro Rotaii (1707-^), who was a 
coniidetible sudDess in his day. Hh teaefaen were 
Balestra in Verona, Piaiaetta in Venice, Trevisani 
in Rome, and Solimena in Napla - a typical 
dghleenth-century curriculum. speciahzed in 
sweetith heads rendered with great precision in 
dear, cold colours; see G. Kooco, Emporimt 

xtvnj (1942), 277. 

g 6. 1 cannot diicua the baidepiece, animal genre, 
and still life. All chcK had their great period during 
the seventeenth century. The many eighteoitb- 
oentuiy pahnen go the trodden path. 

For the batde-pieoe, see L Oxaola, I ptttori di 
h^lu fid Seiflouo t ml SeUiamo, Mantua, i 9 $i« 
with brief conunemi on all the praodtiiooen. 

In Naplo the brilliant Andrea Bdvedere (1652- 
1732) a^ others followed in the footsteps of 
Kuoppolo. Fdioe Boselli (1650-1732) from Piacena 
exedU in anunal, bird, and fish still lifek Bologna 
had in the Cittadui a whole funily ^Mcujixiog in 
fruit and fiowa stiB hfin. 

Caiio Magiui (i72tHigo6) from Fotti pointed 
homdy still hfrs a Catavaggoque flavour; sec 
A. Servolhii, OMmoiMri, Viii (i957)* 125* with 
forthcr literature. 

gy. The lure of Ronun ruim ^ a long hiuory of 
io own going back to Peiiaichmd, in v^ terms, 
to the Hfp rnn mmkk Mjitt (t 499 )' 

^romantic' indndon in Lmdsrepa by BriD, the 
andqoarian t en dc n c ki of muthcen irdittk such a 
Heemskerck, and the appeathnoe o^fuins in the 
wotkofdwBambocriMHlandnoidmttknb^ 
ofdremidsevenieendioeDtttfcannoclwrebedis- 
cuswd. For drecttly history of dwcuh of cuhia, see 
W, G. Hecktdwr. Die Mmndm, Wfltibuig. 
1936; ibr the gsnenl pcbblea Rose Maoaiday’i 


excellent book The ?Uesm rf Ridas; London, 

1953: for the partkular proUm under aeview, 

L Onola, *Le rovine roinane nella pi M ut a dd 
XVn e XVm secolo’, L'dnr, xvi (1913), 1, ixa. 

gg. H. Voss, Apo\k, m (1936), 33a. 

g 9 * 0 . Ferrari, *Leonardo Gioconnre e b 
*'vedata ideata*' napoletana*, JBsfpsrum, CXB 
(1954). 9; W. C Comtable, *G. Bonaib and some 
Paintm of Veduie in NapLei*, Estep in Henee if 

G. Straraoub, Chicago, 1952, X9g. 

Mention may also be made of the anonymoui 
noitbemer *Monsh X', an ait(se recosutracted by 
R. Longhi (A«««if, v (1954). no. 53 # 39 ) wbo 
worked mo^ in Rome and combined iidfaienca 
from Rosa and Couctou with those from Seghen, 
Rembrandt, aud otha Dutch patuteci. 

Pandolfb Reschi, bom in Danzig in 1643, who 
spent rnoit of hh life in Italy, iinita^ Sahrator and 
Coortois. He died in 1699 in Horenoe where he 
mainly worked. 

90. L Ozzob, G. P. Pawdai, Turin, 1921. Hie 
Harvard thesh on Pannini by Ricbiid Wonder 
(1955) btt not yet been publish 

91. C. Lowiaetri, G. VmwiedU, Milan, 1934, P*I26 
with miw catalogue and bsbliogcaphy; G. Brigand 

in Critke d*dflp, v (1940), 129. 

92. Apart from C Mauresur's monogiapb, see p. 337 

H. Vom, Rip./. Knmhe^ XLvn (i^, 1 . On Calo- 
varijs*s Swdhb pupil Johan RaAier (1665-1745), 
wbo lived in Venice from 1717 on, see G. Fioooo, 

L'drtr, xzxv (1932). 

93. SeetbebaMcarticbbyRKFuiberg,l 9 b^ir 
Saafly.iz (1920-1), 21. 

94* Odier minor redbisd, sudi a Antonio Vhen- 
dni (i6g|-i7fl2), fiuned as arddBect and engraver, 
Ant^ Jo^ (c 1700^), Pietro Gaspari (1720- 
§5), Zugio and Ftaaoereo Batta^ioli (b. 1742), can 
ody be mcadcsiiDd; for the bit tsvo see N. IvanoC 
fipMioriiiM, €XX (1954)1 67. For the wfaob trend, 

R. raPucdiinl Pflr. veu., n. 

95. It h wdl known that Canaletto is wdl sg, 
Bdlotti and oifaa painten befiut and afia dwm, 
ameu dwn G. M. Cre^ and even Gugidl re* 
gardad the tmnem ebeimi a a oonvenisnt aid for 

ftBCKnim OOmCI VlCwla JICKmibvvj OC DupiOD^ 

lem in H. Allwill Bthredic; & BrUstts, Boig, 1936; 
tee aho j. Byam Shew, TkeDmeiepifF. Qrndt, 
London, 1951, 22. 

96.11xqneidonwasopenediipinapcneindng Mig 
atdtk hy W. Aiibn (EMparhMi, c (X 944 }» Joty^ 

Dec., 3) and fiist fumn ia ri a fd hy A, 
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cxiv (i 95 x), 195: «ee also Pignetd, Arte Vernkt^ lY 
(i95o)» 144. la 1951 appeared alio P. de Mafti*i 
partisan Ckn Antonio OumM pttteoe M figun 
(Verona), which aroused considecaUe oonttovetsy. 
G. Hooro Yaliandy deftnds the old posiiion of 
Franeesoo's primacy, first defined by him in his 
dasde monograph of 1923 (see Mxatfo itllt open d( 
FfeneeseoiGUmnentomoGiue^tAsnntinel Tfioidiie, 
Trent, 1949; also Arte Veneia, vi (195a). 99» and 
elsewhere). Once again, Morassi summarised the 
problem in Bml Mog,^ 95 (i953)t Yrhete he 
tried to round off Gianantonio's eniwr. 


A 'conciliatory' podddn was taken up by J, 
Byam Shaw (ep. df., Note95« 41^) and R. Palhiocfaitti, 
Pitt, venez., n, l9d, who ^ not accept the en- 
comium of Gianantonio at the eaipense of Fran- 
cesco. The last ooottibntioa at die tone of writing 
was N. Rasmo's balanced asscstment in Otkum 
Attsbm , OE (1955)# 150* 

Just bcfiBie paging die galleys D. Gioidfi'a coo- 
tiibuiioo in Mnporinm, cixvi (i957)« 99b came to 
hand; die audior once again sttidMiles die S. Raf- 
fade painringi to Francoco and advances reasons 
for dating them as lam as 17S0-90. 
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Thi fiiUiogniphy cannot aim at completmoi. At 
a tuki 1 have ^aded the littntme listed in 
Hucme-Bedter's KbutUrTLaedm. Only thoie 
older artkiei and boob whidi ate adli icandaid 
worb to-day are here included. Moieom, to a 
certain extent die feotnotes and the Bibliography 
supplement erii odwr: I had to exckide from the 
Bibhogra]^ many r eference a given m the 
notet; convenc l y, many important itudiei will 
appear only in the Bibliography. 

Tide! of articles ate qu(^ only if they contain a 
specific key to the content. 

In a few exoepdonal cases book reviewt of f pedal 
numt are mentioned. 

1 have tried to charactetiae a number of import- 
ant items by brief comnientk For reasons of space 
these had to be sekccive. 

Initials of artisis are given only in cases where the 
idencicy would odien^ be doisbcfuL 

For older bbliographics, see N. Pevmer, Die 
itaOenUche Malerei Pom Bide ier Reimssmce bii xum 
mugfehenden UMkot Wildpaik-Pocidam, igat 
(puadng); A. Oe Rinaldis, L'm in Rom ... Bo- 
logna. 1948 (frill bibliogtaphy for Rome); V. Gol- 
zio, USekaUeeilSeuttmo, Turin* 1950 (selection). 
Indispensable for the souroes and an theory: J. 
Sdiloiier-Magnino, Le httmanra orltsfb, Fl^ 
Vienna, 1956. The best up-^o-date bibbographiet 


are in the current issues of CommeiUari, Arte KeneSa, 
Zeiuchrifi fir KiitulgeuhUhle, 

The bibliogcaphiod material it arranged under 
die following hmdings; 

/. Sonnes 

A. Documents and Letters 
a. Lives of Artists 
//. Central Studies 

A. Interpiccationt of the Baroque 

B. Iconography 

c. Histories a^ Studies of Baroque An 
and Ardutecture 

1. The Three Am 

2. Pamcing 

3. Sculpture 

4. Architecture 

III. Cities and Provinees 

Bologna and Emib 
Horence 

Genoa and Liguria 
Milan and Lombardy 
Naples and the South 
Rome 
Sidly 

Turin and Piedmont 
Venice and the Veneto 

IV. Artists in alphabetical sequence 


I. SOURCES 


A. DOCUMBNT5 AND LBTTBtS 

Baboni, C Doenmenti per k stsria deff* mddkome 
a Milmo ml rimmiirnmo e ml iermto. i: Edifid 
uui. Flofcnce, 1940. 

Bottaxi. M. G., and Ttcozzi, $. Room/as di kt» 
tm sulk pittmat senhm ei mckUettme* Milan, 
182a. 

Cbxxoti, P. Lemif e memerie mrngrefe ed kediie di 
wthd M8r dd fNMflM defib 
i860. 

PoGOtABi, O. 'Letteie ptoricbe del Gnn^pfhi- 
dpe Ferdhunde di Toseann a Naooolb Canana 
(1698-1709)** Mk.itlX.Jbt^n (19)7-8). 

Golzio, V. X>aeiBiifiid ortMU ml Sekmk mF 
mhivk Cfigl* Rome* 19)9^ 


Guul, E KMrmkAekfe. 2nd ed. by A. Rosenberg. 
Betliii, MX 

OtBAAN, J. A. F. Dot u men ti ml harom in Rom. 
Rome, 1920. 

POLLAE. O. Die MUrf Man VUL 

Vienna, 1927. i 93 i* 

POLtAZ, O. 'Italienischs Unsderbrii|b mm der 
Bafockndt\ JM. Ptm$. Kansisfg., xjlW 
(1911), BcilieA 


B. LlVas OF ARTISTS 

Bagliomb, G. te vBr dr* pbsri, Jcubri, and dmtH ^ 
ed wiBgtosri, id pardfitm di Ongifh XSD M 
t57xfiao o* tempi M Papa Maaa Vtffsml 1642. 
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Rome. 1642. Facsimile ed. iwidi margiiial notes 
by Bellori (ed. V. Maiiani), Rome. 1935* 

B AioiNuccx. F. NeiinV Je'pnfissoH dr/ Jbegno da 
CiNuihif in fm. Floicnce, 1681-1728. 

Bbilobi. G. P. Le pile de*piilort, smliori ei mhitetti 
modenH, Rome. 1672. 

Bbliobi. G. P. KiCr di GuUb Renit Andne Snukie 
Cnrh Mantti (ed. M. Pboentiiii). Rome. 1942. 

CRBsri. L. Vile de* pUtori hokgnesi non deteriue neUn 
Felsma PSurue. Rome. 1769. 

Dh DoiiiNici. B. Vite dr* pittarit scullori ed ercAi- 
letti fMpo/rtdni. Naples. 1742-3. 

Giannoni, O. dwife jw/Xr piiedeipUlori ru^Uumi 
(ed. O. Mortsani). Naples, 1941 • 

M AiYAIIA. C C Felsim PiaHee* Vile dr pittori bo- 
hgnesi, Bolo|^ 1678. 

Mancini, G. Considenzioni mllo piitma (ed. A. 
Maniodu and L. Salerno). Rome, 195<^7> 
Wrimn b etw e e n 1614 and idsx, with addnieos 
until tdja 


Oblandi. P. a. Aboeedmh pimrko, Bologna, 
1704. 

An eneydop edia efaroHA Many awyeditiem with 

Pascoli. L. Vile dr* pitteHt eadloei, ed eediilelti 
modemL Rome. 1730-6. 

Passbbs, G. B. VUe dr* piUori, smkori ed enkikiti 
the hmmo koorm in Romn, mortf del 1641 Jino 0I 
1673. Rome. 1772. Re-isnied witb notes by J. 
rioL Vienna, 1934- 

RlDOtfl, C. le nuropiglie delT one 0 poro k pile 
d^^thalripitloripenetiedelhsino, Venice. 1648. 
New critical ed. with notes by D. von Hadeln. 
BetKn. 1914-24. 

Sandbabt. J. von. VAeodemk tedeeto defk oeehi- 
letumit xubufo & piauto. Niimberg-Frankhirt, 
1673-9. Modem cd. with notes by A. Pefaaer. 
Muni^, 1925^ 

SorBAMi, R.. and Ratti. C G. life dr* pittarit 
seuhori, ed otrhiietti genotfesL Genoa, 1768-9. 


II. GENERAL STUDIES 


A. INTSRPRETATIONS OF THE 
BAROQUE 

AKcbscbi. L. Del boroeeo ed olm prope. Florence. 
1953- 

Atti del III Congnsso Inlemozionole di Slndi Vmom-> 
Slid: *Reloriea e Borouo\ Rome. t955« 

CoOecdoo of importne pepen, above all, C. G. 
Aibbo, *la*‘Reaorioa**erartebarocca',aadC.M. 
Tagliabue. *Ariicotelumo e Borooco*. 

Bbiganti, G., in Pon^one, 1 (1950), nos 1, 3: n 
(1951). no. 13. 

CnocE^B.Sloriadetr eldharoeeoin Italia, Bari. 1929. 
Fbancastbl. P. *La comio^dfonnc ct its arts en 
Itahe 8 la fin du XVle liicle*. A ttooen Von 
Ualien do XVe an XXe sibcle. Parts, 1949. 
Galassi Paluzzi, C. Sloek eegreta delk itile dri 
GeiuiH, Rome. 1951. * 

Gaibtti. U. and Cambsasca, £. Beriedopedk 
delk pittuea iiolkna, Milan, 1951* 

Valuable articlet on Sekento and SeneccMo 

fmBXKXttf wHK IMDilOg yB|W P Bi i 

Gbassi, L. *Barocoo e arti fignraove*, Emporkmt 

a (1945)- 

Gbassi. L. Costnuione delk criWm dW. Rome, 

1953. 

With intereninc ehapien on Baroque art ihadry 
and food bib&ogsaphy. 


Lbf. R. W. ***Ut puiuea poem**: the Humanunc 
Theory of Pamnng*, An Bn//., xxn (1940). 

Marok. D. Stttdies m Sekento Art and Theoey. 
London. 1947. 

Maror. D.'Eclectidtm and the Carracci; Further 
Rcficctions on die Vabdiry o(aL»be!\J. IV, C. it 
XVI (1955). 

Panofsky, E *Idea\ ek Beiirag zm Begr^o- 
geeehkhle dee iheren Kunittheorie. Leipag-Bcf hn. 
1924; Itahan ed.. 1952. 

Ribcl, a. Die Bntsteko^ der Barocldtuntl k Rom, 
Vienna. 1908. 

Stamsi. R. (ed.). Die Kunttfoemen drs BondueU- 
alien. Mitnidi. 1956. 

A coD wri on of paper* by fourteen auihofs, 

Tintblnot, H. Barodakealer und hoeothe Ktmtt, 
Berlin. 1929. 

Wbisracr, W. Der Boeotk alt Kunst dee Geg^ 
refbemalien. Berlin. 1921. 

WdLFPLiM. H. Renoimnte md BoroAt Munich, 
1888. 

B. tCONOCRAPHY 

Dbjob. C. De Vk^imiee dn Coneile dr Tinmir jnf k 
IMrolyeeitlnbmtueortttkezktotiitdeteoAiAottn. 
PujitlN,. 
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MAij»£. Vm rrljflnw itkJmSi XVIt sikle, iit 
XVJU tiklefiiH XVUU tUck. Pttii, 1951. 

Tbi iadhrcai^ iiady, 

MhaBBE, W. 'Ikonologie der bacocken Dedcoi- 
malerei'. Sitzut^skHtktr Jer phil. km. Kkae 4 er 
Omm* Ak§dmk its Wlmtuek^t 1952. 

Mbabie, W.. in KmuiihmA, nc (1956). 

Phn of an aoilytial iaukx of hatotfM icoao- 

•■pfcy- 

M uftoz. A., in i*Ane, m (1916). nr (1917). 
V (i9i«)‘ 

PiGLiB, A. Btrttkikemtn. Budapeit, 195A 

C HISTOKIBS AND STUDIES OP 
BAROQUE ART AND ARCHITBCTURB 

I. The Thne Arts 

Golzio, V. It Seuaito e il Stutitntt. Turin, 1950. 
Ad tnqrciopodk tftti y i tridi doie co a dicaiiind 

Salmi, M. Vtne UalUm, m, Ftonnoe. 1944. 

VsNTURi. A. Stofii ittV §rte k-zl Milan. 

1933 C n, A«7 Pamong; x, 3 Sculpcurr; n. 1-3 
AidniBctiiffB. 

TIibw volunm be Mad ibr tbt mmIiiod 
fion the l i aw w rti 10 cha MvwMnrii camunr. 

Wbisbach, tv. Oif Kmm its Bmtdt In JEmIkd, 
Hmiheiek, DemtklmitmiSpmiitn, Berlm, 1934- 

vOHIHW IB Ql CBC inKlIpjfHCB HBBHfBKBICIIR « 

1. Mndtig 

A Bit AN. E. IltomMiibmimsmtk fUsmt temtt 
bdrMDi. Milan. 1946. 

SoBgaMm tdcii. 

Buscaboli, R. Lt jfktm it pmsilU^ in Aiba. 
Bologna, 1935. 

Tha only rompwbaniivt iMaly. 

CotTANTiNt, V. La|rjfAimfln/iMA’/'A(M.Milaii» 
IP30. 

CdaaribMkMi to tM bmory of ideal mbar tlun 
•tjrfei 

Dsloou.G. JLnjHaHraibdiMdr/^riM^ 

1931- 

GBasTBNBSBG. K. Dk iMt Lmitthtfmtimi. 
HaQe. 1913. , 

FtiiDiABNBim W* 
im In /lalfaM AMftf. New Yodi* I957* 
Il yiw ofdMdcaNidMtiwtpdlAipai, 1919. 


Lanzi, L. Stork pimriutitlV luiia, Baitano. 1795-d. 
Fine Engliih transL by Rokoc, 1828. 

SciU unequalled for kDowkdBe of the material aad 
breadth o£ approach. 

Lobbnzbtti, G. Lt piuurt iitlitnt iet Settecento. 
Novara, 1948. 

Hk ben genenl cicattncBt of the luljcct 

M ABANCONi, M. Ant htrocct. Florence. 1953 (lint 
ed. ij»7). 

Reprint of aitides on SciU Ide. Guercino, G. M. 
Ci^, Caravaggio, HotCBtinc Seneeentopaintmg. 
etc. 

McComb, A. Bareque Pointers in Italy. Harvard. 
1934. 

The only general itudy m EngIbiL Limited wedd- 
nett. 

Moschini, V. La ptuura Ualtana id Setteanto. 
Florence, 1931. 

BneftesL 

Mostn - II Stt<.ento enropeo. Rome, 1957. 

With oonttfluittani by varioui anthon. Catalogue 
picpeied by L Selemo and A MaabottmL 

Nebbia, U. La pittnra iialiana del SeieaUo. Novara. 
I 94 d. 

OjBTTi, U., Dami, L., and Tabcrianl N. La 
pistm iCb/mw drf Sekento e id SeUeenuo alia 
motira d Palazxo PittL Mdan-Rome. I 9 U* 

Still banc. 

OjiTTi, U.. and othtn. It rilralto Ualiano id Care* 
d Tkpoh. Bergamo, 1927. 

A mooiuneuial work. 

Pbvsnbb, N. Die Udieniuke Makrei pom Enie iet 
Renaistame his turn emgirbmdm BtMto. Wild- 
park*Pocidazn, 1928 (Handbueb der Kumc- 
winemdiait). 

A piooectmg work. 

Pbvsnbb. N. *Dic Wandlung um 1650 in der 
iralienachm Malna', Wiener Jiabrk, vm (1932). 

5. Seulplm 

Bbinckmann. a E Bamcfafcnjpftir. fiedhi-Neii* 
babebberg. 1919. 

^ gmiwd eni etprii e. now fcNgriy anriquatcA 

Bbinckmann, A. E fiaroek-Boxzefri. AnnkEire. 

iiiimiM n , r 

Dblogo.' 0 . La jcuAnm Iftrffang id Stkmsa t id 
Srtktmio. Floi^, I938» 1933 * 

IMU briaf WmqdhliQih nm ah^ 

FbIibabi. G. Lt tmim ttdT am itdkim MUbm 
f» 9 fdj. 
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Fbikaki, G. Lo stucco nett* mfe iuttioim, Milan 
(1910). 

Thoe two Tohimg tie handy coUecdou of illiia- 
tndona. 

SoBOTKA, G. Die Bildhmierei Jer Bonckzeit (ed. H. 
Tktze). Vienna, 1927. 

4, Architecture 

Arc AN, G. C Vmhitettum hmocca in ludin, Milan, 

1957. 

Brief, ttimularing teat. 

Bbinckmann, a. £. Baukunsl Jes 17, und id. 
JeMumdertt in Sen ronumiuhen Undem. (Hand- 
buch dcr Kumtwinensdhaft.) Berlin-Neubabeb- 
berg, 1919 (and later edidom). 

StnmlacinB, but ditfculc lo diBeic. 

Briggs, M. G. Berofue Anhiiecture. London, 1913. 
Aariqnaled. 

Chibiici, G. H pehaaeo iudiano del secoto XVll al 
XDC. Milan, 1957. 

General, meiul Qhtttntkms. 


Dblocu, G. VnrdtUeiiwn iudknn del Sekenio e del 
Setlecento. Floratioe, 1935, 

Gcneitl funrey. 

Pbby, D. AechUemtn hencce. Rome-Milan, 1926. 
Brief, but intereadagiext. 

Guilitt. C Ceschicke des Bmodutiles in itsdien. 
Stungait, 1897. 

A levoludanary woik; idll iwAd. 

Milizia, P« Memork degU mhiktti entichi e modemi. 
ed. Binano, 1785. 

A prhnary aomc Ssr eighteemh-ctniury ardii- 
taen. 

PoLLAB, O. *I>cr Archiiekt im I7> Jahnmdm in 
Rom\ Zeitseht.fik Ceseh, d. Anhuekiur, m (1909- 
10). 

Pipbicnu of the pcofinaion and tmnmology baicd 
od documenii. 

Ricci, C. L*mhitettun haneca in itotta. Turin, 
1922. 

GnUccuon of Uhntmiou. 


in. CITIES AND PROVINCES 


BOLOGNA AND BMILIA 

Bodmer, H. 'Studien fiber die bologneirr 
Makrei da 18. Jahrfatinderti', Mitteitm^ des 
kunsdustorisAen bistituls in Plorenx, v (1951). 

PoiATTi, A. *Aspetd dell* aidiiiietnili bo ln g n o e 
della leonida meth del secolo XVI aUa fine del 
Seioento', ll Comme di Botogna, xvm (i93i)* 
xjx (193a)- 

Kubz, O. Bokgnete Dramngs of the XVII & XVIl! 
Centuries ... af H^ifidhpr Castle, London, 1955. 

Longbi, R *Momend della piccura bologneK*, 
L'Archigimmsio, xxx (i935)- 

Malacuzzi-Valbbi, P. Arte gma. Bologna, 
1926. 

On Bologneae ftadvab, drawingi, aricature, etc. 

Maivasia, C. Le gUtme di Bolegna. Bologina, 
1686 (alio eig^teentb-century edidom). 

The moat unpMtant cootenporary gindodMolu 

AfesM del Setkeento Bokgnese, Bologna, 1935. 

n— —fai 

Ricci, C, and Zuccbini, G. Giddi di Balagna, 
fidi ed. Bologna, 193a 

The bat modem guidebook. 

Zanotti, P. M. C. Siarta dell* Aceademia Clemen- 

diM. Bologna, 1739 * 


ZvCCBlNl, G. Edijia di Bologna. Repertorio hiblio- 
grajiea e Uonogrt^. Rome, 1931- 

Zucchini, G. Paestggi e nvme netta pitmta boh* 
gnese del Settecenlo, Bologna, I947> 

FLOHBNCE 

Bocchi, P., and Cinblli, (i. Le bettezze della 
cittd di Firenue, Florenix, i677* 

Beat c om ere pot a ry g nide bon k. 

Incbrsoll-Smousb, F. 'La sculpture florencme 
1 la fin du XVUe adde', GJ,B.A., 5 p^r-. > 
(ipao). 

Mabangoni, M. ^Setteoendsd fioicndni', Rio. 
d*Arle, ym (191a); reprinted in Ark baroaa, 
Florence, 1953. 

The only aunrey of BomHinceiBhi«antb>«entiiry 
paindng. 

PaatB, W. and £. DkJGrchen von Florem, Frank- 
iiitt. 19«»-54- 
Wn ianablf 

CBNOA AND LIGUBIA 

Aliziii, F. GMdf tthatratipa ... per la dud di 
Genova, Genoe, 1875. 
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Dblogu. G. PUMi mUmri ImhmM e piemen^ 
te^4eV600e*79o. Venice, 1931, 

ludi^nmblrfcrdititudyrfmiaoriBaitm. 
Gboiio, O. pQfUii e pdaxxi H Genova. Milan 
[a,d.]. 

Giosso. O. DetofoUfi gntovtd. Rome, 1921. 
Giotso, O. Dimofi £eii0vesi. Milan, 1956. 

Ingbbsoli-Smouii, F. *La aculpctue i Ohm au 
XVUe n^', CJ.BJL, 56. ii (1914). 

MoMk%%U ^ MeJtre Mia pittma del Seuemoe Setter 
unto in Hgkria. Catalogo. Milan, 1947. 

UptodMcthcfalfaaepwMMt a tioBoftfatt matcnal. 

Morazzoni, G. Snuehi Ualiani, MideMri penovesi 
see. XVUX/X Milan, 1950. 

Moan di piUari ^cmmsi del Seicento e del Settetenio. 
Catalogue by O. Grosio, M. Bona, and C. Mar- 
cenaro. Milan, 1938. 

Still my mcfiil; food btUiognphiei. 

Ratti, C. G. inamaione S fumto piti vedeni di 
pik hello in Genova. Genoa, 1780. 

Rotondi, P. Caudojfi della Moan della Madonna 
nett* arte in Upnria. Genoa, 103a. 

RU 88 N 8 , P. P. Maze! di CrmiM. i 6 ai; ed. H 
Gurlicc, Berlin. 1934* 

MILAN AND LOMBABDY 

Baioni, C VarekUeann da Beamante al RUekmo. 
Milan, 1941. 

BaicapI, G. C / pedaxzt della vetekta Milano. 
Milan, 1945. 

CaiaouR La pittnndi Brescia nelSekemoeSefse- 
eenio, Catalogo. Breida, I935> 

SdnmyaHfiiL 

Dbl Fratb, C. S. Maria del Monte sopn Varese. 
Vareae. 1933, 

FuU oMnofiaph on dn *Sacro Mooie*. 
Hoppmann, H. *Dk Eacwicklung der Aidiitrk- 
tur Mailandi too I550»-i65o', Wiener Jakrh.,tx 
(«W4). 

One of d» Aw a niAct ory Mudki of MfltiNte 
ntAiaaame. 

Lonori, It, C1P8IANL R., and Tistori, G. 
IpUiMdelkmkkbtUmMl^ Catalogo. Milan, 

^^^liuyuium ^ ■ I r 'l nil f i t i 1“ 

Longri, R 'Dil Mocooi al Ceniti*, Pmtitene, w 
(195}). M. 41- 


Mazzini, P. Mosira di Fra Galgario e del Setieeento 
in Berjtamo. Catalogo. Milan, 1955. 

With full bibUogtaphy. 

Nicodemi. G. Pittori lomhardL (Bibl. d*aite illua- 
trata). Rome, 1922. 

Tbstori G. Mostra del manierismo pimontese e 
lomhardo del SeUento. Turin, 1955. 

Cooeened with the maiten of the eariy teven- 
teeath century indurling Del Ciifo. Bibliogtaphy. 

ViCBZZi, S. La sailtwa lombarda neW eld barocca. 
Milan, 1930. 

Gcnenl, but the only book on the wldect 

NAPLES AND THE SOUTH 

Bologna, F., and Doria, G. Mosira del ritntio 
aorico napoUlano. Napka, 1954. 

Briggs, M. S. In the Heel of Italy. London, 1910. 

Causa, R. Mostra dei hozzetri napoletam del '€00 e 
del '700. Caulogue. Naples, 1947- 

Causa, R. ha Madonna nella piltma del *600 a 
Naprdi. Catalogue (with bibbogcaphy). Naples, 
1954- 

Causa, R. Pittura napoletana dal XV al XIX seeolo. 
Befgamo, 1957- 

An exoriknt wrm, with lull hihliofERdiy. The 
book appealed too ute to be coaiideied in the text. 

Caci, G. 'Nodaie e documeuti so aitisd napoli- 
lani', iMtVi, iv (1937)- 

Cbl ANO, C Noiurie del hello delV anskoede! eneioso 
della dttd di S^U. Naples, 1856-tio (6m ed. 
1692). 

Moat important N ea p o l itan guide-book. 

Chibrici, G. 'Ardiitectun teligioia a Napob net 
lecoli XVII e XVIB*, Palladio, 1 (1937)- 

CoNSTABLB, W. C 'C Bonaria and aome Pain- 
lecs of Vedute in Naples*, Essays k Honor of 
Georg SvmzenAi. Chicago, 195a. 

Db Rinaldis, A. Neapolitan Painiit^ ef Ae Seh 
eento. New York, 1929- 
BheioikaL 

Hautbcciur, L. *Les aits h Naples an XVDfe 
sitek', dB.il, 4 p^-. V (1911). 

Obtounl Lounzbtti. C, and Bum- 
calb*,K 1 Manm dtlkpiiouea n t^Te k madriMiioU 
XIT/*XKGr/-JOX. Napka, 193I 

The ban cpmpwhmdw Unoty a( Niapelina 
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Pane, R. Architettura deW etd batocca in NtpoU. 
Naples, 1939. 

Tlie only book on the lubject. 

Pane, R. Napoli imprevista^ Turin, 1949. 

Prota-Giueleo, U. Pittori napoleUmi del Sci- 
cento. Naples, 1953. 

Biognphia], bMed on dootineoti. 

ScHiPA, M. 11 regno di Napoli al tempo di Carlo di 
Borbone. Milan, 1923. 

Sitwell, S. Southern Baroque Art. London, 1924, 
ROME 

Briganti, G. / BamboccimtH. Pittori della vita po~ 
polare nel Sekento. Catalogue. Rome, 1950. 
Cbooemed almost eadrely with Rome. FuEydocu- 

Brubns, L. *Das Motiv der ewigen Anbetung in 
der r6misclien Grabplasdk des 16., 17. and 18. 
Jahibunderts', Rdm,Jahth.f. Kwutg., iv (1940). 
An important pnbUcarion. 

Brubns, L. Die Kunst der Stadt Rom. Vienna, 
*951. 

With good dbapten on the Baroque city. 

Carpbgna, N. di. Paesitti e vedutisti a Roma nel 
*600 e nel *700. Catalogue. Rome, 1956. 

Cbturiia, R. *Di alcune tendenze della scultura 
settecentesca a RomaeCarlo Monaldi*. Commetr^ 
hvi, 1 (1950). 

CoLASAMTi, A. Case e palazzi barocchi di Roma. 
Milan, 1913. 

Db Rinaldis, A. Varte in Roma dal Seitento al 
Novecento. Bologna, 194S. 

Cont i o v arial; full bibliogiaphy. 

Donatx, U. Artisti ticinai a Roma. Bellinzona, 

1942. 

Inteiciting iUtaentions; little original icMarch; 
cxicnsiTe biUiographiea. 

£ll!nc, C *Function and Form of the Roman 
Belvedem*, Det. JKgl. Danske Videnskab. SeUM. 
Arkaeol-Kunsth. Meddei, Kopenhagen, m, no. 4 
(1930). 

Escbbr, K. Barock und KUasizisnm. Studkn zur 
Ceschkhte der Architektm Roms. Letpsig, 1910. 
Fasolo, V. *Ciassicismo romano tie! Settecento', 
Qftttdemi (1953). no. 3. 

PoiXBR, T. H. Roman Baroque Art. The Hirtary of 
a Style, Oxford, 1938. 

A cnmbcfioine study, biamd and difficidt to raad. 


Franck, C. Die BaroAtviUen in Frascati. Munich- 
Berlin, 1956. 

Frey, D. *BeitrSge zur Geichichte der r5mischcn 
Barockarchitekeur', Wiener Jakrb., m (1924). 
Important. 

Gerlini, E. Piazza Navona, Catakgo. Rome, 1943< 
VFidli conttibotioos, tnong odMi,hy Qb Mnthiae 
and R. Battaglia. 

Goizio, V. *Pitture e sculnire nella efaiem di S. 
Agnese a Piazza Navona', ArcMW, i (i933-4)- 
Poauwnis. 

HAUTBcauR, L Roffir et la renausanee de Vamk 
quUd dlajindu Xyille sibcle. Paris, 1912. 

Icvkw hy R Tieize in Kmu^getekkbeUehe Anzei- 
jm, 191a. 

M AGNi, G. II barotco a Roma nelT oKhitettura e nella 
seuhura decorativa, Turin, 1911-13. 

SttB invaluable Cm the many excelleat plates. 

Mahon, D., and Sutton, D Artists in tph Cei»- 
Itirp Rome. Exhibition, Wildenstem. London, 
X95S- 

Missirimi, M. Memorie per servire alia storia delta 
Tomana Accademia di S. Luca. Rome, 1B23. 

Mostra di Roma secentesca. (A cura dell* btituto dt 
Studi Romani). Rome, 1930. 

Catalogue of B71 exhiUts. 

Munoz, A. Roma baroeea. Milan, 1928. 

Noack, F. 'Kunsepdege und Kunstbesier der 
Faraibe Borgheie*, Rep.f Kunstm., i (1929)- 

Onoprio, C. d'. Le fontane di Roma, eon doeumenti 
e disrgni inediti. Rome, 1957. 

OzzoLA, L 'Le rovine roinane nella pittura del 
XVU e XVin sccolo', VAne, xvi (1913}- 

Pastor, L. von. Ceschkhte der Pipste. Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1901 IT. (also English ed.). 

Tin sevcmecsulMatory popes begb with voL 
xm. The chapters on their patronage are indis- 
peniable. 

PBCciiiAi, P. La sealinaia di Spqgna e Ki/la Medki. 
Rome, 1941. 

With rich documentation. 

PuTViLDi. L. VAN. La Printure Jlamande h Rome. 
Brunch, 1950. 

RCau, L. *Les sculpceurs franqais b Rome*, Butt, de 
h socididde Thisl^rt de rartfimfoktUmde 
With a catalogue of world. 

Riccoboni, a. Rama nelT ark. La sadtura mil* 
evo modento, Rome, 1942. 

(Bmm mmtofues of all Roman Baioq|ua sadpsofs. 
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Titl F. Dncrizione itlk pitture, tculture € anki- 
trtture espotte al pubblico in Roma. Rome. 1763. 

Still the best guide to Baroque works of art in 

Rome. 

Voss. H. Die Malerei des Barock in Rom. Dcrbn. 
1924. 

The basic study without which no work in the 

field can be undertaken. 

WatirhOUIV, E BaropirPainimji in Rome. The 
Century, London. 1937. 

(Bavre calaloguet; indii|>eiiaable. 

W eiNG A ITMBI, J. Rdmiukt Bmoekkirchen. Munich 
ln.d.1. 

A usefiil introduction. 

ZocCA, M. La tupola M S. Giofomo in Augutta e le 
eupole elmUhe in Roma. Rome. 1945. 

SICILY 

Agncilo, G. *Preliminan della senna dell* archi- 
tettura barncca a Siracuia*. BoU. star, catanne, 
Xl-ffl (i 947 -«)- 

Acnillo, O. ‘Archicnti ignona del Settecento a 
Siracuu', Arch. stot. prt U Sictlit orirnM/r, nr 

Docuinmts. 

BuTTAit. S. La mUura in Suiha. 

Mctsina-'Flormcr, I954« 

Pp. 71-90. The Bar«'iqur period. 

Calandba. E Breve stofia della architettura ift 
aS'ui/iA. Ban, 193K. 

Deal survey. 

Cabonia Robebti, S. // Barocco m Palermo. 
Palermo, 1935. 

Unaaoilanory. 

CiiASTBi, A. 'Notes tur le baroque mdridionar, 
Remte des sdeneet kusnmnes, fate. 55 - 3 ^ (i949)> 

I)i Stvpano, G. Sguardo m ire seeoli di anbitrtrura 
palermiuma (Atti ^ 1 VII Ctm(|(resso Nazionalc di 
stona dell' architettura, 1950). Palermo, 1955. 

LptPANio. L. Stlsrinf composing delP arebiirttura 
saera palermitana del Seieem e del Sememo. 
Palermo, 1950. 

PtctiBBA, F. G. B. I ^aerarini t Vmthilenura del Bette* 
(tnto in SUilia, Rome, 1934* 

Tent dilficuli to me. Large corpus of Uhaitntions. 

Loiimbybb, K. Paltfgofiisehes Bmdt, Frankfurt, 
IM 3 . 

Queiiioiiable hypochesii on ccMincsdon with Ger- 
man rococo. 


Lo Monaco, 1 . di. Pittori e scultori sUilUmi dal 
Seucnio al prime Ottocenlo. Palermo, 1940. 

M I; 1 1. F. * I X‘gli architcm del senato di Palermo nei 
scftdi XVII c XVIir, Arch, slorico per la Sicilia^ 
iv-v (103H-9) 

Iiiipfirtant Documents 

Policastbo, G. Catania nel Settecento, Catania, 
i 9 $o. 

Zanca, a. La lattedrale di Palermo, Paleimo, 195a. 

ZiiNO, V. Contributi alio studio dell* archilettuM del 
*700 in Sicilia. Palermo, 1950. 

Mainly concened with vilba. Important study. 

TURIN AND PIEDMONT 

Baudi di Vesmf, A. 'L'ane negli stati sabaudi*, 
Atti d. Societd Piemontese di arch^lcgia e belk arts, 
1932. 

Benevolo, L. *L’architettura della Vahesia 
supenore durante Tctk barocca*, PeUddib, N S. 

m {1953)- 

Compeicm survey of buddings in the vaifeysweat 

of Vanllo. 

Bbinckmann, A.E. TbeatrumSo%*umPedemonHi. 
Ddftcldorf, 1931 

Baroque architecture in Piedmont. Indispensable. 

Brincbmann, a. E. Von Cttdrmo Cuarrm* bis 
Balthasar iVmmamr. Berlin, 193 z. 

BilZlo, A. M. L* architettura baroMt h Piemonte, 
Tunn, 1953. 

Cue VALLEY. G. Cli archifetti, VafehiMiura e lade* 
(orazione delle mile pkmontrsi nel XVIU secoh, 
Tunn, 19x2. 

I >E Rossi, O. Nuovaguida per la cittd di Torino, 
Tunn, 1781. 

Use best guide-book. 

OiivEBO, E. La chiesa di S, Francesco di Assisi in 
Torino ele sue opere d*arte, Chicn, 1935. 

C'Amtaini much biograpliical and documentary 

material on many Piedmontese aititcs. 

Olivebo. E. Miscellanea di anhUettssra piemonlem 
del Settecento, Tunn, 1937 * 

Passanti, M. .dfcfiinefiuriB in Pirffiwiar. Turin, 
1945 - 

Ressa, A. *L*arducettura teligiosa in Piemonte 
nri secoU XVU e XVIU', Torim*, m (1941). 

A good oolbction of plana. 

Rosso, L. La pittuea e la sadtum del *700 a Torino, 
Turin, 1934- 
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Tbstobi, G. Mostra del manierismo piemanlese e 
limbardo del Seicento, Turin. 1955. 

ViALE. V. *La pittura in Piemonte nel Sctteceiico*. 
Torino, XX (1942). 

The best survey of eighteenth-century punting in 

Piedmont. 

VENICE AND THE VENETO 

Aisian. E. *Studii sulU pittura del primo Settt* 
cento veneziano', CritUa d* Arte, 1 (i935*-6). 

Babbiebi. F.. Cevisb. R., and Magagnato. L 
Guidfl di Vkenza. Vicenza, 1956. 

A model guide-book, vrith full bikdiogtaphy. 

Blunt. A., and Cboet-Mubbay. E. VenetUm 
Drminngs of the XVII mid XVIII Centuries ... ot 
Windsor Castle, London. 1957. 

Bbunelli, B.. and Callegabi, A. Ville del 
Brenta e degli Eugmiei. Milan, 19JI. 

A splendid publication. 

Dambbini, G. I pittori penezimti del '600 e '700, 
Bologna, 1928. 

Umathftftory; see review N. Pevsner, OMwifW 

CeL AuMtigmt, 1929. 

DfiLOCU, G. Pittori veneti minori del Setlesento. 
Venice, 1930. 

Still iodispemablc. 

Donzblli, C. I pittori veneti del Setteeento, 
Florence, 1957. 

With mtvtt catalogues and liitl bdiliographics. 

Appev ed too late to be consulted. 

Fiocco, G. La piuma venexuma del Sekento e del 
Setteeento, Verona, 1929 (abo Englisli cd., 
Flormco-Pahs). 

The basic ttudy, summarizing previous research. 


Focolabi. G. *L'Accademia veneziana di pittura 
e scttltura del '700*. L*Arte, xvi (1913). 

Gioseffi, D. Pittura veneziana del Setteeento, 
Bergamo, 1956. 

Gobbing, M. * Paolo Veronese und das Sette- 
caito\Jahrb. Preuss. Kunstslg,, ua (1940). 

Heinz, G. 'Studien zu den Quellen der dekora- 
dven Malerei un Vctiezianiichen Setcocenio', 
Arte Veneta, x (1956). 

Lonqbi. R. Viatieo per eimpse seeoU di pittura 
vtnmsimia, Fbrenoe, 1946- 
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(w»)- 

Olivero, E. Le opere di Bernardo AsiSonio Vittone. 
Turin. 1920. 

A valuable collection of &cts. 

Rodolfo, G.. in Atti delta soc. piemontese di arch, 
e helle arti, xv (1933). 

Documeutt. 

Zuccarelli 

Bassi Ratligeh, R. Un album inedito di Francesco 
Zuciarelh Bergamo, 1948. 

Rosa, G. Zuccarelli. Milan, 1952. 

Slight text. 
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Numbmin refer to plates. Only main referenon to names are indexed. References 
to the HOMS are given only where they indicate mattenofspedal interest or imponanoe: 
nidi referenoGS are given to the page on which the note occurs. foUowed by the number 
of the chapter to vrhirh it bdo^ and the number of the note. Thus indicsces 

page 336, chapter 3, 3. Artists* names are always indexed under the final element of 
the sutnme; thus Filippo delb Valle will be found under Valle. ‘Where names of placet 
or b i dl d bigi an fioDowed by the name of an aitin in bracketi. ihe entry refers to work 
by that artut m such buildtngi or pbres: thus Florence, Villa Fetrab (Voltenano) refen 
to the feescoet by Volterrsno at the Vilb Petrab. Names of architects appear in trackers 
in this way in a few cases, where they added only part of the building. 
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Abbatksi, Guido Ubaldo, 94. irj 
Abbbd, Filippo. 313 
Academic damrism. 241 
Arrademb dei F eacom» aid 
Afigubd. Luigi. 3dO(iaF> 

Aedkule feqde. 77. >>3 
Aenren. Pieter, 40. 64 
AgtUi, 39. 17^ 

Agocchi. Giovan Battuta, 3d, 47. 49. 173 
Albani, Alcnandro, aid 

Attuni. Pranccaco. 11 . 4d.47* 4*. 49. 171 . 3 S 4 <i ^5 

Alberti, Chrrubimo, 17, 17 

Alberti, Giovanm, 37 

Albeid. Leon Battisra, 19. DtCi)** 

Albcsci, Ronuno, 1 
Albbmla, Vilb Gavotti, asS 
Aldobrandini, Pietro, 47. 49 
Aldrovandbit, Mauro, jit 
Aldtovsndim, Pompeo, Jti 
Aldrovandint, Tommaao, 311 
Aleoiti, Giovan Baitini, 79 
Akaundri, A. and M., 37i<id)^ 

Alnmdtia, S. Chbra, aSs 
Alcsn, Galeano, TP-*} 

Alexander VO, 9(. 93. 94. 

Alfieri. Benedetto, 37 d(i 7 i^ 

AlgaidL Alenandfo. id9. 173 IL. wd, atu a97. 

3 S 9 <uF>; 93-9 

AlgaioKi, Rranceaco, 139. 3d9(tdF 
AIL S7l<tdF* 

ABefoiy.idd. 395.301 
AttegdbL hinceKio* all 
ABod, Ci hmi an o, do 
Akleri. Gbvan Battbla. 199 
Abno Maggloee, S. Mutiny (Fanconl), 197 
AmaiOk Gboonio, Ids 
AmM, Paolo, a^ 

AmbnubiL IMmio, 78 

BS 


AmeU, Paolo, 248 
Amico, Giovanni Biagjo, 265 
Amidano, Gitiho Ceaaie, 34i<5F 
Amigoni, Jacopo. 305, 314, 316-17 
Amocon, Antonio, 323 

Ancona, Aico Oementino, 261; Gesh, idi; kex»> 
rrtie. 2di ; lighthouse, adt; quay, 261 
AndicoeB, Carlo, 297 
Andfcorei, Francesco, 361(12)** 

AngelL Giuseppe, 383(19)** 

Angebnt. Francesco Maria, 236 
Ansaldo. Andrea, 64*3 

mmane (Piranesi), 23d 
Aprile, Carlo d*. 303 
Aprile, Francesco, 208, 209; 118 
Aianjuex, S. Pascal (Mengs. Tiepolo), 318 
Arihiirttma riiilr (Guatini), 268, 269, 274. 282 
Aricru, S. Marb dell* Asnmdone, lid, 117-19, fig- 
7; 61, $41 (Naldmi), 363(13^^ 

Arigucci, Luigi, 359(121^ 

Articutic. 39, 92 

Arpino, Casihere d*. 7. 9, ti, 94; 4 

Afvighi, Antonio, 236, fig. 28; 140 

Arti Si Bokfiut (Carracci), 323 

Aicoli Piceno, Chieta del Carmine, 337*11^: S. 

Angelo Custodc. 357^12** 

Ascona (Serodme), 43 
Aipetti, Tizbno, 298 
Anelyiu Jan, 214 
Assereto, Gioacduno, 65 
Anarita, Ghaeppe, idKtaP* 

Avanuni, Baitdomeo, 190 
Anolmo, Gun Bemaidiiio, 130 

B 

Baalbek, temple, 139 
Baciccio, jre GauBi 
BadalocAio, Sbto. 46, 52 
Bagheria, viBis, 2 d$ 

Ba^ione, Giovanni, 9* to, 11, la, 41. 43 * 94 
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lUUiine^lV^ m 
MMi,A0Mpi0bKH.|i7 
BwAo oc iiBft , 17a. 171 * ai 4 -‘X 5 

Bmh* ft w inr iw K i«s* m. aoi. aoj, 
Bnitti»Gtofn Maria, Ui.a 97 
Bivberini, Aatomob ai4 
B atto m , Iteoaaco, 70* tsa. 155. t^a 
Bafbcim, Taddeo 7^ 
n i ncn it cKneoni \mBi^/t 212 
Bamabka CongiciaaMi, Id 
'Barocchetio*. 159 
Bafoccif FadctifOf *. 17. 5 $. «♦ 

BafonceOi. Giovaiiiii Fnmenco, J74<V7i^ 

Borani, Senfino, 191 
Bana. Didvr, aja 
Baitfad, Mdduor, jaiati* 

B u rheOM , Evaniio, 227* W 
Baflono, Muaeo Cmco (BetniiiO. 3^ 

Baaano dh Smn, Pahm Odeieribdu (Albani, Domp 
ctudiiiio. etc). 47. |34<z>'* 

Baaetti, Marcantanio, 3J9<4^* 

Baai. Mafono, 343<di^ 

Bath, RoTil Crescent, ad3 
Baioni, Peenpeo, 308. 177 
Batr^lKn jdcxijy** 

Battagholi. Fmoesco. 387<i9<^ 

*i|^ JVC Caraeciolo 
Banram, Gnoeppe, 3IJ-I4* 

Bcamnom, Qaiidio Francnco, 311 
Bella. Siefino drila. 225 
BeHon, Giovaiini. 172. f 73 t >77. 217 
BeOocto, Bctiuido 314. 337 
Bdlacto, Aetro, 323 
Belhica, Antonio, 227 
Beltnini, Agoitino. 3d7<i4»^ 

Belvedere, Andrea, 3874i9>^ 

Bcncovidi, Fedcnco, 316 
Benedia Xm. 23^ 

Benedict XIV, 236 
Benefial, Marco, 308, 177 
Deniberg Castle (PeBegnnt), 316 
Benso, Gndio, 31^(14^ 

Beretta, Cario, 297 

Bergamo, CoDeoni Chipcl (nepolo), 318 
Bergondi, Andrea, aoa 
BergooBom, Gnivan Battista, 190-1, 6g ao 
Beilm (Bagbone), 43. (Caravaggio). 3 l 3 < 3 i^. 

(Dnqiiemoy), laa 
'Bernardo, Mooib', are Ke 3 
Bemascom, Giuseppe, 78 
Bemero. Gsovamu Battuta, 298, 380(18]^ 

Beimm. Domenico. 111 

Bcmmi, Gianlofenso, 5, 70. 71. 89. 91 . 94. 9d IT . Ill , 
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Bi«Min,Pfctto,g)8 

BiMKO,Biiloloiwo,ll, 

BMcna, Amonb. ijd^ |ia 
BBdena, Penimando , 837. |ts, fdg^tdd 
BMeiia,nnMaB0,3ii 
Mbcna,Gbieppe,}u. iga 
Bftreiia bndly, 

BdBi, Asidfca, da, 87 

Bia,rerateBmato 

Bigari. Vmono Maru, |it 

BBreacb, Giowimi, do 

Bmago, loBMo, 74-5* % 8 

B smun g ham , City Ait Gaflcry (t^ievary) 137 

JB i tcam c^ Banoloiiieo^ ui 

B im a ti , Aleremdro, 74 

Boaoni, Domenico and Giovan Baitiila, |4ffd»^ 
Biiaacclicn, Carlo F r an crico, 246, 319 12^* 
Bbemen, jan Frans %an, nr Onaantr 
BlafideiP,a 43 
Boedu, Fnatmo, 3844 19«** 

Bolgi, Andrea, 100, 201, 144 (A<^» 3d2cij>*, i#f 
BoDi, Bartokmiro 356 
Bologna, Gwvanni, 86, 102 
Bologna. Casa Zueduni (Angrimi), atd, CUen det 
C^deatmi (E Hadher), 311, Comune (Creti). 17^. 
Corpus IXmuni {FranecscMni), 310, lacco Mim- 
cale (Torrcggiani), 256, Madoima di S. Luca, 241 
835-d, fig 27, Oratory of St Hdhp Men, 3td. 
Oipedair degli Bapoati (Spada). 37 
HalaiB CJoctto-BnitiiBi (Canab), 191, Divta- 
BirgeUmi, 190, (Boiclb, Tocieggiaiii), 256, Fiva 
(Carraca), 36, 33613 di Gbanria (P ia cwiWM), 
836, 146, Magnanl-Salein (Caivacei). 36* J|6<3A, 
Maivcn-De Medici (Totregg in n), 236, Monta- 
nan, 256, (Angdbii), 13d, Sampl^Talon (Car- 
wed), J3d(jiF 

Pmacomca (Aftad). 50, (QmtarinO. 224* 
(Omcq), J2, 33 , 34 - 5 . J*. J 37 < 3 i“; i9i JCw- 
dom), 37 . 8 ^. (G M C1C19O* >b. (ItalnQ.si. 
(Gnerdno), 53 . (MareeOeiia), 5l« 85. (Rcm). 5 I. 
2j, (SpMa), 57 . (TUiml). 57 
POtta GaUkra, 190, S, (ABrnri). 

50. S Donmdoo (CiimbO, 33; Cfp^, 5 >* 
ClMoO* 57 . 86, S GiMno Maggim (Cm), 
34OC56, SS Gnohino ed Bintadnn, 357c>8i>, $ 
Gicgorio (Canacci), 33, S Loek, 343di*. 
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Gipjw iteeoiQt »ii 
BMhMl, John, ]lial>** 
B«wali.Didn%i,f7 
Bwto, ^ppokte. m. 17, li. •« 
Bnoi, Ebi VaMenio, 
ltei,lclM^74 


Bonttn# GinwnwiI, 

BomcU. Mimpo, 109 

BoitifiMOt Ammbho^ 364114)^ 

GiiiMppe, joO, jai 
Boqoae« Ctrio, 5t; »f 
Bobviciiii, Pmo, St? 

Bonncano. AaibiogpOb 9^ lo, tj 
Booii, PKtfo PmIo, i 4 i, ||4<i^ 

Bordottix. Sc Bciaa (Bcraltit), 9t 
Bofdb, Cirio. SSI. J7ia6i** 

Horelfa, G . S56 

Ikwshor.SoiilDiic. ll-tj. 14 49. 5i.9t.J4 
Ttorghmi. RiAcUo, 1. 

Ikn^ianm* Cham, 17. 44. 4J 4 
lk>neiiuimWi]|ein« jlKtpf* 

DocTomeo, Sc Ciurk&. 1, s-0. 19, 61, 74 tS 
Bofromeo. Fcdenco. 19. 9t, 74« 70, 7*. )4J«0>* 
Uommuni franonco. 70. 71, ijoff, lyo. 241, 246 
2'ri,a76 279,467,1191 i«P-i5 ^*-^70 
Ikmlmi, Maccit, Jl|, |I7 
Uoraone. Uicuno, 95 
llmchi, hibniio, J4IC5)* 

Haichini, Mafco, 16c 
IkticUi, Mm. 367(191^ 
lioUi. Andnet, 414 
IkictalU. Cfiovaoni Mam, 449 
Ikxtigltcfi, Malteo. joi, j64<i6#* 

Uci. S Chian, 4S4-5, 136. 156 
Umri, l^wfio, 4 j 8, 491. 49a, 494. 495. jOjaj)**, 
167-4 

Bnccuno, CaMk (Bemini), 99 
Bnoaolmt, tnnreKo, i46, 96 
Utacamo* Niroolh, |4a<6v* 

Bnndi, CiiacBtto, 408. ail 
Diaoa, Dikniio Nuovo, 74* 74. 78. Pmacocna 
(Ccruu), j 44, S. Macu Maggiorc (Fantocu) 497 
Hiuno, CfMcomo. |3ja]6 
Bnll, Paul, 8, 14, 19, 40. 334<i)” 

Bnno, Francesco, 35, 340«54 
llroeck, Hcndnck van dm, jfr Punnanfo, Amgo 
Dnmnio. Angelo, as 
Biwfel. JM. 19, 40, 1J4II ^ 

Unui^ FranccKo, 33]<ti^ 

Hnittsorct, 319(4*“ 

Brunds, Mude det Beann-Aits (Baarhmn), ff?, 
(Gueremo), SJ 
Bnmolott, Aiadiea, 300 
Bufido, Paolo, 144 

Buonti knt i, Bvntirdo, ti, 84, 197* 471 . J9 


c 

499 

Caccia. Gughelnao, JK Mooedv^ 

Cacom. Giovaimi, 66. 

CdTi. Mdebone, 404-3. ao8, 211, J1/-14 

Caanaoci. 

Cagnob, Luip. 78 

Cano, Fianom dd, 222. 341(5)** 

Calandfura, Giaciiiio. 218. 307 
Calderan, Ottooe, 254 
(.allof,22S 

Calvacft, l>etui, 340<4*** 

Canuam, Andrea, 94. 1O4, 213. 214, 4f8 
Ca ntb ii s o, Luca, 64 
Cambuio, Oraaao, 65 
C amccti. Bemardo. 290 294. 496. j6S 
Camittiani. hanocfco. 88 
Camtnat, G , 261 
C^ipagiu. Gnolamo, 298 
< am(«ana. Tommaso, 11 
( analc, Antonio, are Canaletto 
Canakttn, 104, 314. 317. 328. 191 ^ BeUono, 

Bcmaido 
Canali Paolo, 191 
C.ancvan, Antonio. 37aa6 ** 

C^anguni, Aim Into 

C-anlam Cruido aprCagnai^i 

Canpva Aniomo. 294 

Cantanm, Simone. 124. 151 

Canun Dometaco Mana, art, aao, 224* iif 

C^podimontr, palace, at9 

CappeU) Cosuno, 344(6^ 

Cappclh, Pietro, 335 
Caprarola S Silwstro. 3^7 X2)* 

1 upmaost 140 

C^acQolo. Gmvanni Battuta 4a, 22a. 230, 231 . tjf 
C arada, Vinccnto, 90 

<L aravaggio, $, 1 1 14 4iflr,3( 42, 4^ 64 171.223, 
226, 230, 7^11 
( aravncj^tfi. 42 tf 
i arbone, Cfio^anni Bemardo, 228 
C.arrani« IHlippo, 208, 289-90, tti 
Cmrt d’hii’cneiMir (Piianen), 237. 19^ 

Cania, Ludovico, set Ogoli 
C anhico, AchiUc, 264 
Caricature. 41 

(angnano. Oiptsio di Cand, chinch. 285, S Gio- 
vanni Batnna, 378(17^ 

C.arlevar^ Luca. 327 
Cario Emanude 1, 267 
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Cailo Emanuele 0 . 267, 270 
Cailooe, Andrea, 367(14)^' 

Caiionc, Giovanni Andrea, 229 
Carlone. Giovanni Batdsta, 229 
Carloni, Taddeo. 88 
Carmelite Order, 5 
Cameo, Antonio, 226 
Camadli, Angelo, 339C4)^^ 

Caipkni, Giidio, 222, 226 

Carracd, Agortino, 32. 35 > 3^* 40. 52 

Carracci, Annibale, 19, 31 ff., 42, 323; 7. J2. 14-17 

Carracci, Antonio, ii 

Carracd, Lodovico, 3a. 33-5. 49 f.. 59; ij 

Carracd 'academy*, 32, 42, 46^ 56, 174 

Caciiaa, Rosalba, 314, 322 

Canii, S. Maria dell' Aamma, 357(12)* 

Cartari, Giulio, 209, 289 

Cartellamo, set Cjtttrilafdo 

Caierta, former Royal Palace, 261-3. 3o; 145. 

147; fountains, 301 ; 165 

Ca^cria, S. Maria Nuova (Saisoforrato). 214; tJi 
Caaana, Nicolb, 385<i9)** 

Castel Fmano, Chigi viOa, 153; (Camaari), 213; 

(Cortona), 163-4; (Sacdu), 170 
Canelgandolfo, Rapal palace. 122; S. Tomaso di Vd- 

lanova, 116-17, fig. 6; 6 j; (Cortese), 348*81^; 

(Raggi), 3 < 13 < 13 >“ 

CaneHaccio, Santi, 355(101^ 

CancHamontc, Amedeo di. 267. 270 

Canellatnonie, Carlo di, 267 

Caswrlli, Domenko. 302, 303 

Camlli, Domenico (papal architca), 359(121* 

Castelli. Francesco, 77 

Cascelli, Giovantti Damcnico, 130 

CastcDo, Battma, 64 

Candlo, Bernardo. 64, 334(1^ 

CastcDo, Valerio, 223. 228, 232; ija 
Candhicd, Sahri, 366(14)** 

Casdgiiaoe, Francesco, 229 

CarngDone, Giovanni Benedetto, 64, 215. 223, 226- 

9; 

Casde Howard (A. Pellegrini), 316 

Catania, 266; Palaso Cerami (Botgianni), 33S<4^ 

Cataniaro (Faniago), 212 

CavaDmi, Francesco, 208. 209 

CavaDino, Bernardo, 232, 233; 134 

CavaroBi, Bartokmieo, 339(4)“ 

Cavedoni, Giacomo, 11, 56, 57; 26 
Cavrioli, Fcancesco, 299 
Cecco Bravo, 225 
Cdebrano, Francesco, 301 
CelcsQ, Andrea, 227 
CeDo, Gaspare. 12, 339(41** 

Cenni, Coiimo, 344(6]^ 
cviwwni ^ Bartolonieo^ 344(6)* 

Cento, Casa Provenale (Guerdno), 53; Muico 

Civko (Carracd), 33-4; 13 
Ccrano, 61 - 2 , 74f ?•; 3* 


Ceiesa, Carlo, 227 

Cemuaco, VDk Alaii-Viscoiiti, 372(16* 

Cerquoad, Mkhelangelo, 214« 115; 84 

Cetrins, Giovan Domenico, 172. 213, 214. 363(14* 

Cenici, 31a, 382-3; i$S 

Cetvelli, Federico, 227 

Cemri, Giui^pe, jer Arpino, CavaDeie d* 

Ced, Bartolomeo, 340(5)* 

Cea, Carlo, 364(141* 

Chamben, Sir William. 262 
Chantelou, Sieur de, 103, 107 
CbantiUy (Poussin), 172 
Charles lU of Naples, 258-9, 261 
Cherub-berm, 144 
Chiari, Gmseppe, 3cr7 
Chiaiini. Mar^tonio, 311 
Chianittini, Francesco, 311 
Chaeri, S. Andrea, 276 
Chiesa, Silvestro, 367(14* 

Chigi, Flavio, 122 

Chimenn da Empob, Jacopo, 60 

Chioggia, cathedra], iy5 

Chrisonas cribs, 301-2 

Ciampcllt, Agoitino, 8, 60, 94. 163 

Ciarpi, Baccio, 152, 214 

Cifrondi, Antonio. 323 

Cignani, Carlo, 224, 309, 310 

Cignaroli, Ciambettino, 317 

Cignarob. Vittono Amedeo, 313 

Cigoli, 9. II* 18, 28, 60. 66, ll, 348(6)*, l$ 

Ctno, Giuseppe, 264 

Cipper. Giacomo Francesco, 323 

Cipnani, Giovamu Baensu, 383(19* 

Circignani, Nicol6, set Ponuraniio, Nicolb 

Citt^ di CaneDo, Matteo di, 16 

Civitovecchia, arsenal, 122 

Claude L4)rraine, 216 

Clement VDl, 3, 4, 6, 9 

Clement X 189. 235 

Clement XI, 236 

Clesnent Xll, 235, 261 

dement Xlll, 236 

dement XIV, 236 

Clemente, Steibiio Maria. 298 

demend, Rublio, 333ti)^ 

Clevdand, Museum of An (Magnaaoo), f 84 

C^ocooeante, Leonardo. 325 

Codam, Viviano, 214, 215; 20 

Colbert, Jem-Bapdne, 123. 125 

CoG, Giovanni, 218, 220, 359(18*. 364(14)*; re; 

CoBitti, FQippo, 298 

Collini, Igniiio, 298 

Colonna, AngetoMkbele.224, 311; iy6 

Cokrar, use of (BeminO, 103-5, 180; (GalUeO* 850; 

(LooghenaX W; (Neapolitan), 197; (Rainaldi). 

808; (Vinooe), 284 
Comanfad, Gicg^, 1 
Cominelli, Andrea, 371(16* 
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Commoda, Andita, 152 
Conci, Sebudano. 250. 306-7; 176 
CftMftic, loS-io 

CmuoripfFfit Wilt with the of Crate (Molina). 4 

Coofixto. Oiovaa Gucomo di« «} 

Conti, Fnnccico, 383(19’'* 

Condni, Giovanni Battiita, 246, 343 
Convenci. Giulio Cciiic, 173 
Coppob, Giovanm Andrea, 231 
Corbellmi. Cario, 343<6)*. 371* i 6 >** 

CJordemoy, Abb 4 dc. 243 
Coedier, Nicol6, 10. 17, 83. 84 
Corenno. Beliaario, 230 
Corfu (Comdini), 300 
CUaniacdiani, Agotuno, 291, 29O: 1^0 
Corradi, Pier Antonio, 81, 257 
Corraduii, Antonio, 300>i; 171 
C(»nham Court (Reni), 51 
Conini, Filippo, 258 
Curt, Ciiusio, MV Cone 
Cone, jouc de, 299; 

Cxirtcte, Guglielmo, 218, 307, 347<8i^. 348«8^, 3A4 

(I 4 >* 

Cortona, Pietro da. 94. 149. *53 ff . 170. 171-3. 

190, 196. 209. 114. 218, 219, 2)0. 2s 6. 349<8>**. 
tig» 16-17; 84^2 

Cortona, $. Agonino (Cortona). 168 
C>oiinia IH. Gr^ Duke, 309 
Com, Gianfiranccaco, 311 
Coata. Giovan Baitiiei, 345<6»^* 

Cotta, SieCuio, 345 < 6 ’** 

ikitta di Meazaic, Conti Caniom Venou Collec- 
tion, 187 

CUwndl of Trent, 1-3 
( XMiRoa, GuilUume, xe Cortetr 
Coaia. Franeeaeo, 213, 218, 219; 124 
Cirma. S. Maru delh Croce, ) 6 o(iaf" 

Cremona. Palano Uati, 2)6, fig. 28, 148; Palaoo 
SiafiBa,242; 141 
Cidcoiii, Giovan Battitta, 19 
Crcipi, Daniele, 63; 29 
Cjeipi. Gioviiiiii Battuta, jrr (>rano 
Ciopi. Gitneppe Maria, 305, 310-11. 323; f 79 « 189 
Creapi, Lingi, 311 
Creiii, Donct^ Jiv Panignmo 
Cieti. Donato, 310; 178 
Ciittiani, G. F., 243 
Croce, Baldamie, 1 1 
Croiaio, Giambattitta, 31^13 
OypiOiAoniaiiiidtm, 213 IT. 

Cumdi, Rafiek, 197 
Cuiti. Girolamo, m l‘>ailooe 
Cunoai, Domenico, 74 

D 

]>ag|li 6 , Franenco, 385(19^* 

Dandbii, Pkr, iddiu**' 


Dandini, Vincenao, 366(141*^ 

Dclaaoix, Eugine, 238 

Dell* Ardii/eltura (Giolfiedo). 263 

I>cneonc, 224 

]>criiet, Antonio, 243, 248 

Deaenzano, pariah church (Cektei), 227 

‘Deaidetio, Monah', 232 

Detroit, liittitiice of Art (Rou), 216; 122 

131200, Giadmo, 382(19^ 

Dionytius the Areopagite, 91, 220 
Dtnaary (St Ignatiiia). s 
Diziaiii, Antonio, 324 
Diziani, Gaapare, 316 
D6. Giovanni, 367C1418* 

Dolci, Carlo, 224, 225 

Domenkhino, 11, 46, 47. 48-50* 94* 163. 173, 174. 

214, 231. 334*1^. 339<I2>»; 21 
Domes, 70, 138, 142, 273-4, 280. 283-4; ribbed and 
coffined, ii7f 158 
Dominicis. Carlo de. 248 
I>aoati, Nicola, 78 

IXwducfi, Giovanni Andrea, are Maatefletu 
Donzelh, Gniacppe, tee Nuvolo 
Dorigny, Loub, 386(19)^ 

Doaio, Giovan Antonio. 82, 196, 34216 
Docti, Carlo Francesco, 241. 2S5^> ^7 

I>fapery, 98 

Dicaden (Camed), 33; (S. Mademo). 40 
Dual viaions, 92 
Dublin (Geniilcachi), 43 
Duca. Giacomo del, 207 
ITughct, Gaspar, 2i(^i7» 218 
Dujardin, Kaid, 214 

ITuqucmoy, Franccaco, 13, 169. 173* 177 If * 30o: 95, 
129-3 

Duqiaenioy,Jct6mc, 177 
Durand, M.. 243 
Duranci, Fauatino, 384(19^^ 

IXuanti, Gioigio, 384119)^ 

£ 

Ecketieuw, 32-3* 240 
Ebhdmer, Adam, 40, 44 
Emanude Filibetto, 267 
Empoli. Colfegura (Cigoli). 60 
Enrico, Antonio d\ jerTmno 
BqiHSCfian statues, 85, to? 

Emid, daailcs. 288-41 
E«e, Alfonso d*, 79 

F 

Ibfatiano, Gilio da, t 

Fabriano. S. Benedelli (GentikadiO. t? 

Pabek, Mkhck, 
paedni, Pietro. s> 

Partio, Antonio, 378(171^ 
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Falcone, AnieUo, ai6, 232, 333 
Fancelli, Coaimo, 209. 362(13^; 119 
Fancdli, Giacomo Antonio, 200, 209, 362(i3i*, 
363<i3^ 

Fanconi, Andrea, asr? 

Faniago, Coaimo, 190, 197-9* ax^* fig< 22: in 
Fan S. Martino, paiiah church (Tamto), 63 
Famme, Odoaido, 35, 47 
Famcse, Ranuccio, 38, 38, 85, 312 
Fatcoietto, G. B., 299 
Fedeli, Domenico, 385(191^ 

Felici, Vincenzo, 363(131^ 

Ferdinand 1 , Grand Duke, 81, 82 
Ferdinand ll. Grand Duke, x66, 196 
Ferraboaco, 10, 347(8]i'*, 349 < 8 )^ 

Ferrara, Accademia degU Imrepidi, theatre, 343<6 j^: 

Pinacoteca (Bonone), 58; 27; Univcnity, 79 
Ferrari, Daniek, 333(1)^ 

Ferrari, Gaudcnzio, 6x 
Ferrari, Giovanni Andrea de, 228 
Ferrari, Gregorio de, 229-30; 

Ferrari, Lorenzo de, 237. 385<i9}^ 

Ferrari, Luca, 223 
Ferrari, Orazio de, 367(141^ 

Fenaro, Orazio. 302 
Ferraro, Tommaao, 302 

Ferrara, Ercole. 201, 203-4, 208-9. 21 1, 293, 36a<t3)^ 

115. ii9 

Ferreri. Andrea. 381(181** 

Fcr wtti, Giovanni Domenico, 309 

Ferri, Antonio Maria, 258 

Ferri, Giro, 142, 162, 218, 223* 353<iO)**, 354 <ioj** 

Ferroggio, G. B., 378(171^ 

Fetd, Domenico, 46 - 7 , 223; jj 
Flamingo, Aixigo, 7 
Fummeri. G. B., 333(X]^ 

Fiaiella, Domenico, 64-3 
F(fNra jrrpotf kMia, 97 
FineUi, Giuliano, 200-x, 206, 212; 117 
Finoglia, Paolo. 367(14)’* 

Nipart, Gtui^pc, 387(191** 

Florence, Accademia (Cigoli), 60; Badia, 361(12^; 
BargeUo (Bemmi), 107; 33; Boboh Gardens (Nac- 
cherino), 343(6)**; (Paiigi), 81-2, 86; (Pimett, 
halventini), 86; catfaedraL facade projects, 196; 
Chieia Nuova, 238; China Nuova di S. Fili^ 
(Cortona's prqjea), x6x ; Chksa di Ogniaund, 8a; 
Condni Bonacosii Collection (Bernini), 97; 
Fountain of the Artichokes, 86; CoUecdon 
(Algardi), 333(11 >» 

Palazzi: Capponi, 238; Coriini, 238; Covoni, 
197; Maniceili-Fenzi. 197*. (Wed), 309, 314; Mr; 
Nonfinico, 8x ; Pitd, 196; (Cigoli), 60; (Colonna), 
224-3. (Cortona). 153, 162, 166-7; 
(Dolci), 223; (Furini), 224; 131; (Mitelli), 224-3; 
136; (Rosa), 217; 121 ; (San Giovanni), 224; (F. 
Tacca), 212; (Voleerrano), 223 
Piazza Annunziata, 86, 344(61**; SS. Armun- 


liau (Foggini), 296; (Volteiiaiio), 225; S, Do- 
tnctuco di Ficsiple, 361(121**; S. FeUdtk, 81; S. Fin- 
enie, 238; S. Gaetano, 82, 197; uj; S. Ldram 
GappeUadeiPrinetpi. 82; 39; (Taoca), 86; S. Maieo 
(Cigoli), 60; (Giambologna), 361(121**; (Poo- 
oetri), 39; S. Maria degli An^ (Gherardini), J09; 
176; S. Maria dd Carmine (Fogghii). 296; 189; 
S. Siefuko (F. Tacca), 212; Uffizi CBatoni), 308; 
177; (Caravaggio). 22, 23; 7; (Carracd), 40; Ti 
(Facdni), 38; Villa Pttraia (Volterrano), 223 
Foggini, Giovan Bacdsta, 209, 238, 296-7, 361(121**; 
J69 

Fontana, Garb, X19. 122, 128, 184, 1B3. 193, 241, 
244-6. 249, 238, 275 * 349 <«>^. 3S3<l0i**, 358(121**, 
359(121**. 6g. 23; ijS 
Fontana, Domenico, 7, 13, 82. 342(61* 

Fontaru, Francesco. 246, 331(91** 

Fontana, Giovanni, 13, 334(1’*’. 342(6)* 

Fontana, Girolamo, 246, 339(121** 

Fontebaiso, Francesco, 314, 316 
Forabosco. Girolamo, 126 
Forll, Palazzo Foschi (Dencovkb), 316; Pinacoteca 
(Carraca), 337<3>** 

Fordni, Giovacchmo. 380(181** 

Foftuiu, Alessandro, 47 
Fountains, 13, 107-8, 301 
Fracanzano, Cciare, 232 
Fracanzano, Francesco. 216, aij 
Fracao, Amonio, 19X 
PrancaviUa, Pietro, 86 
Franccschini, Baldanarr, see Voberrano 
Fnnceschtni, Marcantonio, 310, 311 
Francu 1 d'Esce, 211 
Frangipani, Nicob, 335(2 >** 

Prascad, cathedral, 246; Villas: Oelvedete (Domeai- 
chino), 47 ; Falconicn. 3 52<9i** ; Mondragone, X 3 ; .1 9 
Fratcllini, Giovaniu, 383<i9>** 

French Academy in Rome. 233, 288 
Frigimelica, Girolamo, 372(16** 

Fnsooe, Batdsu, 335(i6i** 

Fuga, Ferdmando, 241, 242, 248, 250. 252, 239* 260. 
348(8)**; 140 

Fumiani, Giannantoniu, 364(141** 

Furini, Francesco, 222, 224* 225, 232; iji 

G 

Gabbiani, Domenico, 309 
Gabbrielli, CamiUo, 364(14)* 

Gagliaidi, Rosario, 266 

Galeocd, SebaadzBO, 309 

Galgario, Fra Vittore deL 312, 322; M7 

CklBei, AkMandro, 248, 230; 143 

GsIbrUi CiMifkM, 13 

GaOecto, Giovamii, 287 

CkDi, jTf Bibicna 

GaOi, Giovan Antonio, 339(4>‘* 

Galliari, 385(19)** 
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Gallina, Ludovico, 38<S(i9>*> 

Gdb, Frincewo. 343<«)“, 357ti2)», 

Gambarini, Giuieppe, 323 
Gaadolfi, Gaetano, 191. 311 
Gandolfi, Uboldo, 311 
Gatfaieri. Loraino. 35. 340<5i^ 

Gaiepiano, Ccnoaa (Crapi), 63 
Gat|^, Domenico, arr Spadaro 
Gafove, MiditlangiNo, 374(i7>'* 

Gaixi, Lin^. ai8, 307 
Gaapari, Antonio, 34i<iai‘* 

Gaipari, Pietfo, sSydpiP* 

GatiUi, Giovan Batriata. 114, 14a. 205, ail, 219-ao, 
aai, 338; fte. u$ 

Gcnaasano, Palano Coloima, 359(12)2* 

Ckonaro, Benedetto, 384(191^ 

Genoa, A cc ad em ia Ligumca (Stroni), ja; cathedral 
CBarocd), 64; ColL Duca Nkola de Fenari (Cat- 
tello). aa8: i ji; Oiatorio di S. FOippo Neri, 257; 
Ospedale di Pammatone, 257 
Palaad: Balbi. 357; Balbi-Gfoppallo (Ferrari), 
229-30; ij 6 i Baibi-Senafcga, 81; Cataldi. 257; 
Doria. fountain, 88; Dona Turn, 80; 13uraiso- 
PaUavidni, 8t: LomcUnu, 344(61**; Pallavidni, 
344(6)**; Realc (Sdiiaffino), 398; Rono, as7. 
344(6)“; Sena, 344(6)“ 

10 Piana Scuole Pie, 257; S. Ambrogio, 74; 
(Rmi). 51-a; f6: (Rubcm). 64; S. Carlo (Al|^rdi. 
Parodi), 297; $. Giaomio Marina (Caari- 
glione), 229; S. Maria di Carignano (Parodi), 297; 
S. Maria della Celia ( C aKi g li o n e ). 229; S. Mam 
(Paiodi), 197; S. Sceiano (Feitari), 229-30; issi S. 
Tofpete, 357; Stiada Nuova, 79-^; Utthnemry, 
81. s; S 7 i Via Balbi, 81 ; Via Cairalo, 257 
Genre-painting, 18 C, 23. 225. 321 IT 
Gcncileadii, Acfcmatia, 42, aji 
Gemiktrbi, Orario, la, 17, 42, 43, 64; i5 
Gcari, Fianoeaoo, 35. 223, 340<Si‘* 

(Sbenrdi, Antonio, 218, 246 

Gberaidi, Filappo, 218, 220, 35902)“, 364(14)*; 

127 

OieiBidini, AkrendiD. 309; 178 
Gheiii, Giiaeppc. 307. 323 
Gbeni, Pier Leone, 323, 35200)* 

CiUilaiidi, Ghneppe, tee Galgario 
Ghholfi, Otovanni. 227. 325 
Giambdogna, 86 1, 36t(i2^ 

Giant order, uw oC 122-3, 147 
Giaquinto, Conado, 306: 176 
Gibba, Jamet, 246 
Gigttiti, Andna, 265 
Gindgnani, Giacinto, 172, 213. 2x4 

mnmiHMBi IdOQOVIOOf J07 

GioAodOl Mario, 263-4 
Okmiiiia, Amonio, 3i< 

GicNEdanOi Luca, 223, 226, 231, 233. 303-6, 309; 
*74 

GkMgccd, Antonio, 2to 


Gioiafatti, Giunrppc, 364(131“ 

GioiafiMi, Lazzaro, 364(131“ 

Giotto, 28 

Gisbeiri, Michele. 333(1)* 

Giunondi, Paolo, 213 
Gt unini a ni , Vincenzo, ii, 31. 43, 47 
Goethe, Wol^ang von, 265 
Gramatica, Anriveduto, 2X, 42 
Gtamxnichele. a66 
Grande, Antonio del, 141, 188 
Graari, Nicola, 3x2, 385(191** 

Grain, Orario, 333(1 359(121** 

Crei'jal, 288 
Graziani. Eroolc, 310 
Grcca, Felice della, 359(12)** 

Greca, Vmcenzo della. x88 
Gfcdiecto, MV CasrigUone 
Greco, Getmaro, arr Maicacocta 
Gregorim. Domenico, 248 
fvregory XIII, 3, 37 
Gregory XV. ^ 

Gngnaioo, China Parroochiale, 377(171“ 

Gnmaldi, Francnco, 82-3 

Grimaldi, Gian Fiancetco, 217, 21 B, 359(12^, 
364(13)“ 

Grocta fei rata, abbey (I^omcnicbino), 47 
Guardi, Francnco, 304, 327 - 9 : 192 
Guardi, Gianantonio, 327-8 
Guatmi, Gtiaimo, 190, 267. 268 £, 284 f., figs. 31-3; 
148-52 

Guarino, Franccaco, 231 
Cfucrdno, ii, 46. 47. 48. 53-^, 62, 222-3; 24 
Guerra, Giovanni, 7, 142 
C^ttgliehni, Gregorio, 383(i9>“ 
l^ide Spiritiu^t (Molinos). 90 
Guidi, Domenico, 201, 203, 305-6, 209, 288-9, 293, 
356(11)“; ii 4 

Gudobono, Bartolomeo, 230, 312 
Guidocti, Paolo, 334(1 >“ 

H 

llaifiier, Anton Maria, jii 

Haffim, Enneo, 220, 311; ii 4 

llaitford, Wadsworth Athenaeum (Caravaggio), 

336a )M 

Henry IV of France, 3 
Hinerie taksUuica (Nioepborui). 110 
Houdon, Jean-Antoine, 288 
Hypnervtcmdthia Mifiti (Cdomui), 192 

I 

Iconography, 17. to6-8 
iJm (Bellori). 217 

/dm driT AnhUeami Univende pcunotti), 73 
niurioftinn. 11, 113-14. 148. 165* 167. 219, 237, 319; 

itt dm Quidntma 
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Imagery, religious, i ft,, 90-1 

Imitation 0/ Oirist (Kempis), 91 

Imparato. Getolamo, ajo 

* Impressionism*, Venetian, S5 

bmoccnt X, 89, 93, 94, 122, 140, 168, 173. 181 

Innocent XI. 236 

Innocent XU. 122 

Istmzioni diverse (Vittone), 287 

hsruziom ekmentari (Vittone), 287 

Italia, Angelo, 265 

Ittar, Sce£uio, 266 

J 

Jesuits, see Society of Jesus 
John V of Portugal, 276 
JoUi, Antonio. 387(19)** 

Joseph 1 275 
Julius n. X. 89 

Juvaiia, Filippo. 239. 240. 241. 248. 267. 275 (t., 
348(8)“, 34-7; 

K 

Keil, fiemardo, 323 
Kempis, Thomas a, 91 
Kimbolton Castle (A. Pellegrini). 3 16 
Kokorinov, A. F., 262 

L 

Labacco. 195 
Labisi, Paolo, 266 
Ladatte, Francesco. 298 
Lacr, Pieter van. 43, 214; 20 
Lama, Giulia, 3x6 
Lamberti. Bonavencura, 308 
Lampi, J. B.. 314 

LandKape-painting, 18 ft., 2i6>i7. 323 ff. 
lonfrancfai, Carlo Emanuele, 3741 17)* 

Lanfianchi, Francesco, 183 . 267 

LanBanco. Giovanni, ix, 12, 14. 46, 47, 48, 32-3, 94. 

2i4« ai8. 230-1, 339<4)*; 45 

Langetti, Giambattista, 223, 226; jjo 
Lantana, G. B„ 74, 78 
Lapi, Niccolb, 383(191“ 

Lasagni, G. P., 62. 87 
Lateran Council (15x2), i 
Laugier, M.-A., 243 
Lauitd, Tinnmaso, 37 

La Valletta, catheilral (Caravaggio). 335a)*; (Man- 
luob^. 362(I3)>*; museum (CaBh), iij; S. Gio- 
vanni (Preti), 233 
Laxiafi, Dionisio, 361(12)^* 

Tpanarini, Gregorio, 366(141“ 

Lebfun, Charily 288-9 
Lecce, 264 

Le Clerc, Jean. 338(41^ 


Lecurt, Giusto, are Corte 

Leghorn, monument to Ferdniand 1 , 86 

Legnano, $. Magno, 34J<6)“ 

Legtos, Pienv, the younger, 91, 288, 290, 296; 
W 

Leningrad, Academy of Act, 262 
Leone, Andrea de, 232 
Libeix, Pietro, 226 
Libraries, 149 

Light, use of (Bernini), 103-5. 120; (Caravaggio), 
27-9; (Juvarra), 278; (Tiepolo), 320 
Ugocio, Pirro, 13 
L^oni, Jacopo. 60 
Lilio, Andrea, 7 
Lilli, Andrea, 35 
Lima, S. Domingo (Cada), 202 
Lingelbach, Johannes, 214 
Lippi, Annibale de‘, 13 
Lippi, Lorenxo, 224 
Lir^, Giuseppe, 379 <i 8 >“ 

Lisbon, S. Ma^ della Divina Providenxa, 269-70. 
fig- Ji 

Lissandrino, see Magnasco 
Locatelli, Andrea, 323 
LocatcBi, Pietro, 384(14 
Lodoli, Orlo, 243 
Lomi, Aurcbo, 64 

London, Mahon CoDection (Carracci), 337(3)“; 
(Gioedano), 174; (Guerdno). 53; (Lys). 67; Marl- 
botougb House (Gcotileschi), 43; National Gal- 
lery (Canaletto), 191; (Caravaggio), 23-4, 
33^2)“; 9; (Canacd), 39; (Giaquinto), 176; 
Somenet House, 26a : Victoria and Albeit Museum 
(Algardi), 174; 96; (Aprile), 118; (Bernini), 97, 99, 
108; (Duquesnoy), 192; Westminster Abbey 
(Roub^), 346(8>** 

Longbciu, Baldassarr. 73, 189. 191 it, 243, 263, fig. 
21; 198-11 

Loogfai, Alesnndro. 233, 322 
Loo^, Martino (the elder), 7* 12, 13, 16; j6 
Longhi, Martino (the younger). 186-8; io6 
l^onghi, Onorio, 207. 338(121“ 

Lco^, Pietro. 3x7, 324; 189 
Loreneae, Carfe, see Mellin 
Loreto, Sanu Caaa, 261 
Loth. Johan Kail, 226 
Loyola, jeauit sanctuary. 193. 243 
Luoebetini, Micbek, 344(61“ 

Lucefaesi, Mattco, 253 
Lucenti, Girolamo. 210, 362(13)* 

Ludoviai, Bernardo, 290 
Ludovia, Lodovtco, 173 
Ludovhi, Nkcolb, 348(8)“ 

Lugano, Muaeo avko (Serodinc), 45; i 9 i Tliy»en 
CoOeetkn (Bernini). 97; (Cafavag^), 336(1)“ 
LucagOb ftoeco, 80, 344(61“ 
lam* Benedetto, 307 
Lys, Giovanni, 6d-7, 213; J4 
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M 

Midcmo. Carlo, 7. 9. 11. 13. 16, 17. 69 C. 1S4, 
J33<i>^; latf. 14 a 

Mademo, Ste&no, 10, 17, <4, aoo. aoi ; 4c 
Madrid, Prado (Bcniiiii). 113: (Genrileichi). 33SC41*; 
Royal Pahcc, 349<8)^; (Juvarra'i dedl^), 276; 
(Tkpolo), 318; Katuei: Philip in. 344(6}*; Philip 
IV. 86^; 43 • 

Maeaifi. Gkrrati Battitta, tet Volpuio 
Mafia, Fmiceico, 223. 226; ijj 
M afira, palace, 276 
Magenta, Giovanni, 78-9t >82, fig. 4 
Ma^ Paolo, 343(6)* 

Maggiocto, Franoeico. 324 
Magini. Carlo, 387(19^^ 

MagUi, Micbek, 205, 108. 209, 289 
Magnani, Giovan Battuta, 79 
Magnaaco, Akiaandro, 238. lU* 323* .U6. 180 
Maim, Giovanni Battitta. 238, 291. 296; 168 
MaUviiti, Aloundro Ncn, 36i<iai* 

Malinconico, Nicola, 382119]^ 

Mancmi, Frmceaoo, 307 
Manetti, RuriBo, 6o<*i 
Manficdi, Banobmco, 42, 44 
Mangone. Fabio. 74. 78; 37 
Manncrim. 2*3, 6->7* 8, 23. 26, 31. 55, 82, 156. 158. 
187, 241. 306* 364 

Mannheim, cattle (A. PeUegrmi), 316 
Manocri, Giovanni, jer San Gtovaom 
Mantua, cathedral (Feta), 66; Palano Ducak 
(Feed) , 66 

Manbitd, Ignario, 303 
Maragliano, Anton Maria, 298 
Maratd, Carlo, 173, ai3t 817, 218, 220. 221-2, 235, 
237. 307; 116. jja 
MaiceUmi, Carlo, 297. 361(12)^ 

Mardiiooni, Cado, 236. 248, 252 
Maidiiori. Giovaiuii, 300; 171 
Marchii, Tommaao de, 189 
Marcola, Marco, 387(19}* 

Mail, Giovan Antonio, 203 
Maiiani, Camillo, 10^ 17, 85; 41 
MarieKfai, Michek, 326 
Marieice, 239 
Marinali, Oiario, 299 
Matineiti, Antonio, 385(191* 

Marino, CavaUem, 152 
Mariotti, Giainbaniiu, 386(191* 

Mariaod, Giovanni, 364(14*' 

MarteOi. T., 79 
Mardnelli, Giovanni, 225 
Maniaeelli, Paolo, 145-6, 359(121^ 

MaacMom, 325 

Maachefino, Occaviano, 37 

Mamiri, Gkegio, 241, 253, 299. 361(121*; 140, 444 

MaMri, Mil, 340 ( 5 *^ 

Maiiolletiik 56, SB: »3 


Manicri, Agonhio, 307 
Manicdo, Natak, 265 
Mattds, Paolo de, 382(191’ 

Maaarin, Cardinal, 187 
Maxia, CamiUo, 381(18}* 

Mam, Giiueppe, 298. 299: 169 
Mamnri, Lo^vko, 307 
Maaoni, Sebaidano, 223, 226, 310 
MarnirHirBi, Pkr Fr a n ce aco, see Moraaone 
Mamoli, Giuaeppe, 208, 211, 289, 362(13)*; 160 
MeSwiny, Owen, 363(19**. 385(19)* 

Medici, Gtovanni de*, 81. 82: 39 
Medrano, Giovanni Antonio, 372(161’’ 

Mehiis, Ueven, 366(14)* 

Mcllin, Charles, 231 
McUonc, Carlo Franoetco, 297 
Mcnghini, Niool6, 201 
Maigoaxi-Colonna, Girobino, 311, 319 
Mcngi. Anton Raphael, 173, 236, 305. 308 
Menicuoci, Giovan Battitta, 358(i2i’* 

Merate, Villa Bclgjoioao, 372(161* 

Merisi, Michelangelo, see Caravaggio 
Mcrli, Carlo Giuseppe, 256 
Meanna, Vinoenao di, 303 

Meanna, church of the Padri Somaarhi (Guarini's 
design), 268-9; 148; Museo Naiionak (Cara- 
vaggio). 25. 26, 27, 28. 335(2)*; ii; SS, Arnmna- 
ata,268 

Meuoci, Vinoenao, 383(19)* 

Mcyring, Heinrich, 381(18)* 

Midida, Costanao, 378(171* 

Miei,Jan, 214, 215 
Migliori. Francesco, 316 

Milan, Ambroriaru, 74; (Caravaggio), 19, 3360)*; 
Bim (Caravaggio), 24; (Cavallino), 134; (Cev- 
ano), 62; 30; (Cortona), 168 ; (Gendkacfai), 338(41’; 
(Longhi), 189; (Moranooe), 6a; (Procaccini),63; 
28; (Reni), 340<4**; (Tlepob), 318; Cattrilo Sfor- 
leaoo (Cairo), 341 <5**; (Ccxaro), 61; (Procaorini), 
63;cadiedcal, &9wk (Ricdiino'sdcrign),76: (Van- 
vicclli*s design), 261; (Ccrano, Moca^Blnle, Pio- 
taocini), 61; (Maesed), 87; (Rumad), 297: Chaoa 
deDa Pace (Tanrio), 63; Chkn deOa Ptaknie 
(Crespi), 63; 29; <*^ churches, 34S(^; Col- 
kgio Qvedeo (Archivio di Scato), 74, 78; 39-8; 
Food Colkcdon (Procaocini), 6|l La Scalk 256; 
Museo deO* Open (Cecano), 62; MineoTokb 
Peooli (Guaidt), 191; Ospedak Maggioie, 78 
Palam: Annoni, 78; Aichinto (Tiepolo), Ii8: 
di Bren, 78: Caiad-Dugna (Tkpolo), 318; Clerica 
(Tkpolo), 318; Cuaai,256; Dudni,7B: Xitm 256 
S. Alasandro, 74-S. fig* 2; S. Bernardino dei 
Mold (Rkd), 314; S. Franceseo di Paola, 256; S. 
GiuKppe, 77f fig* 3: 39 i S* Marco (Gemio), 62; 
S. Maria Podonr, 74; S. Maria alia Pdita, 77; SS. 
Naaio c Cdso (PkoewdnO, 63; S, Pktio Geki- 
dno^a56; S. VinoR (Cieipi.Moi|nlvo),63; ote 
churches, 343 <61’’ 
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Milani, Aurelio, 310 
Milim, Fnncexo. 043 
Minndoka. 311 
Mitdli, Agottino, 224: 

Mitdli, Giiiaeppe Maria, 323-4 
Modii, Fnnccico, 10, 84, 85, 201; 41-2 
Modena, Galleria EiienK (Bcnuni), 99; (Bonone), 
58; (Canacd), 337 < 3 >“J (Gneidiio), 53*. (Ptocae^ 
dm)» 6y, Palauo Doode, xai, 190, 357<ia^; S. 
Baitfdomeo, 242; S. Biagio (Pi^). 233; S. 
Domenico, 372(16)^; S. Vincenao, 268; Town 
Hall (Schcdoni), 59 

Mob, Pier Ftanceaco, 215, 216, 218; t»9 

Molanui, i, xo 

Molina, Luis dc, 4 

Molmari, Antonio, 227 

Molinoi, Miguel dc, 90 

Momper, Jooe de, 334<x^ 

Monaldi, Carlo, 293, 379<i8>** 

Moocalvo, 63 

Moodovi, Duomo S. Donato, 343<6}* 

Monnot, Pietro Stefimo, 288, 292: 97 

Mooxeale, cathedral, 265 

Moorealese, i«e Novelli 

Monte, Franoeico del, 21 

Monte Compatri, cariicdral, 12, 358(12)** 

Montecdno Maggioie, Villa CordeUina, 372(16)** 

Montclatki, Fiancesco, see Cecco Bravo 

Monti, Francesco, 3x0 

Monti, Fiancesco (of Brescia), 384(19)^ 

MoDCidano, S. Agottiao (Manctci), 60-1 
Moore Paik (A. Pelkgrini), 317 
Moiaii, Giovan Batriiu Maria, 378 (i 7 >** 

Moratti, Fcanoesco, 290, 296 
Moraiaonc, 6x, 62; ja 

Mocelli, Laasaro, 209, 2x0, 289, 349^8 362(13*' 

Moretti, Giuseppe, 327 
Modaiter, Gian Maria, 300 
Mulier, Pieter, jBscxp)** 

Munscfa, Alte Fmakodbek (F. Guardi), 328; St 
Michael, 278 

Mura, Fcancoco de, 2 j9i 306 
Muao, Niool6, 339 ( 4 ’" 

Muttoni, Fiancesco, 253-4, 371(161** 

Muttoni, Giambattista, 372(16)** 

Muttoni, Pietro, see VecdAs 
Muaiano, Girolamo, 8 
Mysridnn, 9 i» 2UO 
Mythology, 22, 36 

N 

Nacchcrino, Michelangelo, 84. 87, 88 
Nakhni, Paolo, 205, 209, 211. 237* 36|(i3>^> 
364(1 3)** 

Naples, Acquedotto Carolino, 263; Albergo dc* 
Poveri, 252; Cappella Reale (Fanaago), 2x2; Cap- 
pella Sansevero de* Sangri, ^corarion, 298, 300- 


1; lyi; CappeUa dd Tesoio, 83; (Panaifo). aia; 
(Hn^), 362(13)*; (Solunena), 239; Caihedal 
(Domcakhino), 49; (Lan&anoo), 231; Cavalry 
barracks, 263; Qdesa dell' Anomunaai, 263; 
Chiesa deU* Aaoenaiane, 199; Chkn dd CamdDe, 
83; Chiesa .dd Gcrciainini, 252; Chfam dd 
Monte deOa Miserkordia (Caraodolo), 230; lyj; 
(Caravaggio), 335 ti»^: Cbkaa ddle Nimiteidle. 
259; Chiesa dcU* Ospedaletto (SoUmcna), 259; 
Chksa dd PP. dcUe Misrioni, 241; ocher dmrchaa, 
jdKiai*****^; Fontana Medina, 88; Foro Carolino, 
see Piaaaa Dante; Gcs6 Nuovo, 74; (Fanaago). 
212; (Lanfianco), 230; gianary, 25a; GugUa di S. 
Genn^ 199; Museo Naaionale (Pieri), 135; 
(Schedoni), 59: ay; Museo di S. Martino (Ruo^ 
polo), 137 

Palaai: Donn* Anna, 199: Maddaloni, 199; 
of Bartolomeo di M^jo, 260; Reale, 82; (Scan- 
aioni), 232; Sanfelicc, J47; Sena Canano, 259- 
60: in Via Foria, fig. 29 
Piaaaa Dante, 263. S. Agoitino degli Scaha, 83; 
SS. Apostcdi, 83; (Borromini). 35i(9>**; (Dtt(|ues- 
noy), x8o; les; (FuiclU), 362(13)*; (Lanfianco), 
230-1 ;S. Arcangelo a Segno (Vouet), 231 ;S. Carlo 
aU* Arena, 83; S. Diego all* Ospedaletto (Carac- 
nolo), 231 ; S. Dcnnemco Maggiore (Caravaggio). 
33 5U)*; S. Giacomo degh Spagnuoli (Nacrhermo), 
345(61**; S. Giuseppe dei Srala, 199; S. Giiueppe 
del Vecchi a S. Porito, 198; S. Loccnao (Bolgi). 
362(131*; S. Maria degli AngeU, 83; S. Maru ^ 
Cknsuminopoli, 83; S. Maria Egniaca, 198^, 
fig. 22; S. Maria la Nova (Caracaolo), 231; S. 
Mans ^Ua Paaena (NaccheTii)o),87; S. Maria dci 
PcUrgnni (Naccherino), 87; S. Mana della Sanitk, 
74-5* 83; S. Maria (klla Sapicna, 83, 199: S. 
Manino, 83; (Caracaolo), 231; (Fanago), I97t 
212; itsi (Giordano), 174; (Lanfranco), 230; 
(Reni), 367( 141^ ; S. Nicob aUa Cantk,2S9 ; S. Paolo 
Maggiore, 82-3; (Finelb). 362(13)*; (Sobmcna), 
175; (Staniiooi), 231-2; IJ4: S. Sehattiano, 83; 
SS. Scverinoe Soio (Fanaago), 21a: (Naccherino). 
87; S. Severe al Penifino, 83; S. Teresa, 83; Spirito 
Santo, 263-4; other churches, 361(121**'**"* 
Napoh, Tommaso Marb, 266 
Natali, G. B., 383(19)** 

Nauclerio, Gbmbattiita, 259 
Nacaii. B^oloaico, 314, 386(19)’* 
Ncbbia,Cenic,7»8,9 
Negretti, Jacopo, see Palma Giovane 
Negri, Pietro, 226 
Neri, ScPhi|jp,2, 3-4. 5-fi. 17 . 19 
New York, Metropolitan Museum (Algardl), 
3S3<«>“; (CdH). 3fi»«i3^'; (Fetri), yj; Ptatpont 
Moegu lilMBry (Tiepolo), 186 
Nice, S. Gaemo, 285, 377(171** 

Nicephonis, ixo 
Nkidandt, Willem van, 334(11** 

Nigefti, Matieo, 82, 197; sp 
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Npgari. Ghveppe, ji3« 317. 322 
Noftti. Paof, 7 
Noiii£. FniKolf, ija 
Nolo, M 

Nonvem Tnki (Cordemoy), 243 

Novtn, S. Gttidcndo (MoiatEonc), 62; Cranao), 63 

Novelli, Pier Antonio, 385(19)^ 

Novcili, Pietro, aaa 
Nuvolo, Prt, 74 * 83 * 

Nuvolaoc. Cario FianccKo, 222, 227 
Nuvokxie, Giuseppe, 227 

O 

ObcrpCds, Sdftskitdie WakbasKo. 37tf{i7)«> 
Odan, Giovanm. 307. 3651141^* 

Oliva, Gian Paob, 89, 90 
Olivieri, Pietro Paolo, 16 
Oratory of St Philip Neri, 3 
Onxaonte. 3^3 
Orlandi, Steiano. 311 
Otsolmo. Andrea. 237 
Otsoni, Gtoseiro, 311 
Oita, Sacro Monte (Moraasxme). 62 
Orvieto, cathedral (Coniacchmi), 291 ; 18a; Musco 
dell* Opera (Modu), 85, 41 
Osuna, Duke of, 230 
Ottino, Pasquale, 339(4^' 

Ottoodli, 172 

Oitoni, Lofcnao, 208, 289. 290. 296 
Oxford, Adimolean Mtarum (Bcmmi), 347<8#*, 
Chnat Church (Canaca), 40 

P 

Padovanino, 63, 125 
Paipni, Paolo, 316 
Pagano, Fnnoesco, 382<i8)M 
Paggi, Giovanm Battuta, 64 
Pikocii, Gabcide, 1 

Pakfmo, anoiil. 263; dnesa ddl* Oipedale dei 
Saoerdod (Setpona), 302; Chien della Pied, 265; 
ChksadellcSiduiiaie<Sefpotu), 302; Gesii, decora- 
tion, 3l3<i>*; Oratodo del Rouiio (Serpotta), 
302; lyj; Oiatorio di S. Caterina all* Olivdla 
(Serpotta), 302; Oratorio di S. Cica (Scriiocta). 
joa; Oratorio di S. Lorenao (Caravaggio). 
(Serpotta), 302; PalaaoBoiiagia,j65:Piam Pre- 
toria, fataattin, IS; Quattro Canti, 263; S. Agoa- 
tino (Serpotta). 302; S. Anna dcUa Mtseikoidia, 
265; S. haneM d’AMn (Serpotta), 302; S. Or^ 
sola (Serpotta). 302; S. Salvatore. 285; S. Teresa 
deOi Ka^ 263; statue of Charles 11, 302 
Palesnina, 4B( Praeneste 
PaBano, Palaao Cokwna, sSPttiP* 
PaUadinoiJseZabafdli 
PaDadio, Andrea, 73* 74. 147. 192. <94. 195 
Palma, Andrea, |57<ii)^ 


Palma Giovane, 65 
Paltraaieti, Pie^, are Mirandolesi 
Pamphili, Camillo, 91, 119, 141 
Pan^, see Nuvokme 
Pannini, Gian Paolo, 323-^; ipi 
Pannini, Giuseppe, 248 
Paraoca, Giovan Antonio, see Valeoldo 
Paiigi, Alfonso, 81, 86, 196 
Parigi, Ghilio, 81-^ 86, 196 
Paris, Fontaine de GracUe, 16a; Hdtd Masnai 
(Romanelli), 214; Louvre (B«iins*s projecti), 
123-5. fig- 9: (Cortema't pre^), 161-2; (Cara- 
vaggio), 335<2)*; (Carraod), 33,40; (Cortona), 166; 
(Guerdno), 53; (Reni), 341x4:^; Nottoj>aine 
(Raggi), 343<13>'*; Sainte-Anne-la-Royale, 269: 
148; Val-de-Gr8ce, ti6 

Parma, Gallery (Sefaedoni), 59; (Spada), 58; Palaoo 
dd Gianhno (Canaco), 38; Palano dd MunioH 
pio. 343*4*"; S. Alenmidio, 343 c6j8>; 5. Maria 
dell* Annuimata, 119, 357cia>i; S. Maria dd 
Quaitieiv, 79; Teatio Parnese, 79 
Parodi, Domenico, 383(1911* 

Paroda, Filippo, 297, 299; i6i 
Paitanna, church (V. (h Mcsnni^, 303 
Pasmdh, Lorenao, 224 
Paiquahno, 323 
Passdacqua, Pietro, 248 
Panante, Banolomeo. 367(14:^ 

Pasurdi, Giovanni, 258 
Pauanano, ViDa Maniii, 235 
Paiaeri, Giovanni Battista, 172 
PasKn, Giuseppe, J07 
Pawgnano, 8. 9* ll. 12. 39. 94 
Patronage, 9 ff*. 93 ^ 235 
Paul 01,3 
Paul IV, 3. 3 

Paul V, j, 4, 5. 6. 7. 9 -11. 12, 93 ; 54 
Pavia, Ccftoaa, 87. (Ceiano). 62; (CicspO, 63; 
Palazao Memabaiba, 242, 348(8]8i; Maria di 
Canepanovi, 343(6)**, 36041a)** 

Pavona, Francesco, 386(19^'* 

Peace of Utrecht (1713). 258 
Peace of Westphalia (164S), 94 
Podrini, Domenico, 311 
Pdlegmii, Amonks, J14, 316 
PeUegrini, Carlo. 94. ti3 
Penna, Ceauc, 264 
'Pensmoante dd Saraceni*, 33844)* 

Penso, Fnnoesoo, see Cahianca 
Peimoser, Balthastf, 2to, 361(121** 

Pe ton i , Giuseppe, 204, 342(13)* 

Peisico, Paolo, 382(18)** 

fhnpeilive pinenim cf erdldCidenMi (Poaeo), 237 

Perugia, S. Angelo, xi6 

P ei cocost a nao, Coflegiata (Taniio). 6| 

Penina, G. B,, 7I 
Ptteimno, Simone, 2t 
Petondi, Gregorio, 237 
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Philip V of Spain, 258 
Fiaoentini. G. B., 236; 146 
Piacenza (Lanfiranco), 52: catfacdial (Gueidno,Mofa»- 
aone), 62: statoca of Alesandto and Ranucdo 
Fanra. 85; 4M 

Plane. Giovan Maria dellc, 385(191** 

Piazzecta. Giovanni Bacciita. 304. 305. 315-16. 323: 
t $3 

Picdiiati. Bartolomeo. 361(121^ 

Pkcfaiati. Francesco Antonio. 361(121^ 

Piciietali. Pompeo, 266 
Pieratti. Domenico, 86 
Piermarini, Giuseppe, 256 
Pietooi, Alcuandro, 82; jp 
Pietraianta, Federico, 372<x6)** 

Pigneto. Villa del. 153; 9 q 
Pignooi, Simone, 225 
Pi6. Angelo. 381(18)** 

Piola, Domenico, 2291 898 
Piob, Paolo Girolamo. 385(191** 

Pippi, Nicol6, 7 

Piranesi. Giovanni Bat t ista. 236-^. 326, 369(161*; ipe 

Pisa. S. Stefimo dei Cavalkri, 82 

Pistoia, S. Maria degli Angeli, 309 

Pittoni, Francesco, 317 

Pittoni, Giovanni Battista. 305, 3x2. 317 

Pittma di nuakm. 223 

Pftmra 4 i toaio, 223. 305. 328 

Pius IV. X 

Hus V, 3. 3 

Pizz6caio, Antonio, 253 
Platita phihtpphka (Guaiini), 269 
Plaitteri, Gian Giacomo. 377 <i 7 >'* 

Planzoni, Filippo, 345(6)’* 

Pliny, 19 

Phn^ Carlo Giuseppe, 298 
Pluta, Giovan Battisca. 380(18)** 

Po, Giacomo del, 382(191* 

Pocoetti, Betnardino, 8, 59 
Polazzo, Francesco, 316 
Pomarancio, Antonio, 339<4»‘* 

Pomarancio, Nicol6, 7, la; ttt aUo RoncaUi, Cristo- 

filfO 

PonsoneDi, Domenico, 298 
PonsoncBi. Giacomo Antonio, 298 
Pottteconro, S. Maria deUc Pciiditanti. 259 
Ponzio, Flaminio, 7, xo, ii, X2, 13, 348(61*; 2, j, 5, 6 
Popoli, Giadnto de, 367(X4>’* 

Poipora, Paolo, 833 
Porticoes, 281 

Porta, Giacomo della, 16, 137 
Possevxno, Antonio, x 
Poussin. Claude, 378(181* 

Pousrin, Nicolas, 39, 94. X12, 169. X78. 8x6 

Pozii, Scefino, 307 

PozKi, Andiea. 218, 220: izp 

Pono, Casiiano del, 152, i6x, 163, 177, 2x5. 237 

Praenestr, temple, 153, 16a 


Prague, Caemm Palace, 349 <<>**; St Mary of Ak- 
dedng, 269 

Prato, Bacdiino fountain. 2x2 
Picti. Francesco Maria, 243, 255; > 4 * 

Pied, MMda. 2x4. 2x8, 2x9, 222. 223, 231. 233; Mi 

ProbahiHsm, 9U 

ProcKdni, Camlllo. 62 

PxocMdni, Giulio Cesaie, 61, 62-3, 64; 16 

ProvagHa, Battolomeok 190 

Puget, Pierre, 2x0, 297 

PuglieKhi, Antonio, 383(191** 

Pu^ X79-io 

Pyramid, use on tombs, 295 

Q 

Quadramra, xi, 36-7. 53. 2ao. 224, 311-12, 319 
Quadri rywrfaii, 37, 48 
Quadrio, Girolamo, 342(6)** 

Quadrio, Giuseppe, 77. 343(6)** 

Quaini. Luigi, 383(19)** 

Quaini, Paolo, 383(19)^ 

Quarini, Mario, 378(171** 

Queirolo. Piancesco. 238, 29S. 300; 172 
Querini, Antonio Maria, 78 
Quietism, 90, 220 

R 

Raggx, Antonio, 2ot, 203, 204-5, 208, 209. 211, 
362(13)*; 76, 116 

Raguzztni, l^ppo, 241, 248, 249, bg- 24 
Rainaldi, Carlo, 140-2. t8i if., 208, Bgs. 18-19; i^4~7 
Rainaldi, Girohmo, 140-1. 149* 181. 190, 342(61*, 
343 ( 6 )**, 34 *<«>^ 

R1112, Andrea, 287 

Rancate, ZUst Collection (Serodine), 45 
Rccco, Giacomo, 233 
Rccco, Giuseppe, 233-4 
Rcdi, Tomaso, 383(191** 

Reggio Emilia, Madcmna deDa Gbiara, 79 
Rcgnicr, Nicolaa, 67* 339 ( 4 >“ 

Rc&fi, paimerly, 176 

Reni, Guido, xi, 12. 46, 47* 50^2. 98. au, 122. 

223-4. 367 <l 4 J^^ 4 . 16, 22-i, iji 
Renieri, Niccold, set Regnier 
Resebi, PandoUb, 387(191** 

Retd, Leonardo, 204, 205; 1x5 
Reynolds, Sir Jodnia, 2x6 
Rhetoric, 92 
Rhticrit (Aristotle), 92 
Ribera, Jttsepe de, 222, 230, 231 
Ricca, Antoido, 257 
Rkciidi. Gabikle, 264 

RkcUnOk Haacesco Maria, 73, 74. 75 -<* 189. fig. 3 ; 

39-9 

Ricdiino, Gian Domenko, 343*6)** 

RkcL Giovan fiatdsu, 7 . 9 
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Riod. Marco, su, 314, 336; itt 
Ricci. Sebaitittio. 227, 304* 309, 312, 314-iS; 
Ridianfaon, Jonathan, 239 
Rkhtcr.Jd^ 397(19)^ 

Riminaldu 341(51^ 

Riva di Chh^ church, 287 
Riviera, Bgklio ddb. 7 
Robibiit, Filippo di, 378<i7>** 

Rocailfe, 24a 

Rocca, Mkhrie, 307 

Roocatagliata, Nkc^, 298-9 

*Rococo. Italian', 242 

Rodriguei dot Suitoa, Manod, 248 

RonuneOi, Giovanni Ftanccico, 94. iij. 172. 

213-14 

Rome, Aoqua Acctoia, 359<12)^, Acqua Fclkr, 13; 
Aoqua Paola, 13; 9; BihlioCcca Angelica, 149; 
Ribliocieca Akstandrina, 149; Bocgheie Gall^ 
(Bernini), 97* 9^. 99« 100* 107, 113, 174. 347<Si^; 
48. 54; (Caravaggio), 33S<ai^, 336a>*^**; (Car- 
racci), 40; (Domenichino), 49-50; {set sUa Villa 
Bor^ioe); Canoellena, theatie, 275; Capitoline 
Muieum, 357ti2^: (Albani), 50; (Cortona). 184; 
99; (Guercnlo), 54: ^eni), 23; CappelU Monte di 
Fieti, 189; (Guidi), 206; i j 9; CUiceri Nuovi, 188; 
l!aaa Coppt (Caravaggio), 25; Caano Ludovut 
(Guercmo), 53-4; 24; Cadno Pamphib, 356(11)**; 
Canno of Pius IV, 13; China d^* Ofanane c 
Moftc, 248; Chieaa Naaonale Argentina (Sara- 
ccni), 44; ip; Chku Nuova, arc S. Maria in Valli- 
cclla; CoUrgio dei Meninali (Borgianni), 44; 
Coloucum, Foatana'i plan for, 245; Dona-Pam- 
phili Gallery (Caravaggio), 27, 336a)**> *; (Car- 
racci), 40; 17; ' Fontana di Ponte Sisto', 3J4<i^: 
Fontana Trrvi, 248, 249, 292; 184; GaUeria 
Nanonak (Laer), 22; (Scrodinc), 45; Gnu, 15; 
(altar of St Ignatius), 290; (Bernini), 207, (Cor- 
tona), 161; (GauOi), 114, 205; 122. 125; (Raggi), 
204, 238; ii8; Gcfh e Maria, 208; (decoratioo), 
208. 209. 218; (Rainaldi), 358<12)‘*; HoqHtal of S, 
Spiiito, 122; 'House of Sixtus V* (Arpino). 
333(t>^; Incte detta Rocchetta Colkctian (Bcr^ 
Bini), 347<8P*; Loggetti Ro^vighod (Cigoli), 60; 
Mttseo Petriano (Pdlegtini). 113; Orveory of Sc 
Philip Neri, i45-«. fig. I5J 77 
PilaBi: Altiefi, 189; (Maratti), 218, 220, 221; 
129; Aaci-Bonapaitc, 189: 128; del Banco di S. 
Spi^ 34><ll)^; Bafberini, 70-3* fig- x « (Ber- 
nini), 121, 347(9P*; (Bocromini). 130, 131; 
(Coetona), I54t 165-8^ 354(ioiM; 9i. 9p; (Saodii), 
17D-1; 93; Barbetini alii Gnibhonaii, 358(9)^; 
Bigai^ 359(Ui^i Boegheae, 12; (FncclU), 
3631131^; (Rainaldi)* 35*»8>**;Cieiani, 358(12)^; 
da Caiolim 189* 246; CaipcpA* 149: Cenci-Bolo- 
gnald, 94tdl^; Odgi* 3S9<w»^; (CofW08’* 
ite; CUgKMeiciklii, 122-3* 3S9(K2p*; 
8y; Cofoniu, 188; (poU-Gbetaidi), 218, 210; 127; 
(Dughec), 2i7i dei Comervatori (Algaidi), 175; 


(Bernini), 99; deUa Cansuka, 248, 250; 142; Cor* 
nni,248; Coitaguti pughet), 217; (Domnidiino, 
Guercino, Lanfianco), 48; Oocia-Pamphili, 188. 
248, 249; U9; (Algardi), 174. 358<XX’**: 98; 
(Dughet), 217; Falconaeri (BoRomlnQ, 148; 77; 
Funw (Camoci), 31, 35. 36 If; 13-14; (Domeni- 
chino), 46; (Lanfianco), 52; Lante (RomancBi), 
214; Lateran, 7; Ludovin, ste Montecitorio; M^ 
dama. 359(X2)**; Mattel di Giovc, 70; (Albani). 48, 
50; (Bona, Cortona), 162-3; (Domcnkhino). 4*; 
(Lanfianco), 48; Millini-Cagiati, 189; Monteci- 
torio. 122, 124; 87; Pamphili, 149, 181; (Bord- 
mini't project), 35X<9^; (Cortona), 149. IS3. »«*; 
(Com, etc.). 218, 219; 124: Qukinal, ti, 121; 
(decoration), 11, 94; (1^), 252; ( L a nfia n co ), 47; 
(Mob. etc.), 215, 218; 222; (Patmini), 292 ; (Rcni), 
47. 51; Roipiglioii, 12; (Reni), 47, 48. 51: 22; 
Salviaii al Cono, 358(12)**; Senatorio, 348(8)^, 
357(X2)*; Spada, 148, 352(9)**; dt Spagna, 358(9X**; 
Veratpi (Albani)* 47. SO 
Pillavkini CoUetxioa (Ceiquoai and Codani), 
22; Pantheon (Bernini's prefect fin), iiB; Piam 
Barbetini, Triton fiwntain, to8; 53; Piam Co- 
lotma, 359(12)8*; Piam Navona, Four Riven 
fountain, 99, 109. aot, 363(132**; 33; (Fattana del 
Moco), 108; Piam del Popolo. 6, 184-6. fig. 19; 
127; Piam S. Ignaaio, 248, 249. fig. 24; Piam S. 
M^ Maggkne, 6; Piam S. Maria aopn Mhi- 
erva.Ekphanr Gurying cheObdisk. X09, 363(132**; 
Piam of Sc Peter's, 125-9; j. (Fontana's pn>- 
jea), 245* fig* 93; (Mademo), n; (Motclli), 210; 
Ponte MoUe, ttatun, 85; 41; Ponte S. Angdo, 
angeb, 99-xoo, 102, xit, 209-xo. 3fi3<i3’^* 
383*13’'*; Xf9; Port of the Ripena, 246; POita dd 
Popolo (Bcmini). 122: (Mo^, 85; Principe di 
Pakttrina Colkctson (Cortona), x68; 99; Propa- 
ganda Fide (church, Bernini's), X19, 121; (Boro- 
mini'a), 144-5; 78-9; (Pdlegrini), 113; (cdkgio), 
X49-SX: 89, 79; S. Adriano, 1B7; S. Agnne in 
Piam Navona, 140-2, i8t, 14; 7^3; (CdH), 
202; (Fetrata), 203-4; ff3, 129; (Beni). 142. 218; 
(GauUi), 149, 918; (Grande), 3i9<t9)8*; (Raggi), 
204-5; J18; S. Agostino (Abbaciiii), 113; (Ben- 
gondi), 202; (Caf^, joi; (Caravaggio). 335C9)8; 
(Lanfianco), 48; SL Anaitana, 241, 359112)^; 
(Apdle, Forati), 209; S. Andiet d^ Fnlle, xg, 
142-4; 75; (Bemhii), 49; (Bnoci), 295; t89; S. 
Andm d Qnirinak, 119-^1, 128, fig. 8; 80-9; 
(CortcK), 34ti8F*; (Ugroi), 91; (Raggi). Xt9. 
363(131**; S. Andrea ddia VaDe, x^ 69, 70. 83, 
184; 198; (P. Bcmitti), 84; 49'* (Bononiiiu), 130; 
(Dotnenkhino), 49; (Fontana), 245; (Lanfianco), 
53; 45; (Picci), 214. 218; ^ai^, 204; SS. Angeli 
Cagtodi Rainaldi), 358(121^; S, Anaonio de* 
Portoghen, 358(121^; SS. Apornii, 246; (GanOi), 
218; S. Bernardo aOe Tecnae. 16; (teedgy^ 
383<t3i^; (Mariani). 85; iH S.' Biagio m Dun- 
piidli, 244; S. B i b ia n a, 114-15; fit; (Bciniiii), 98, 
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zox. 109, 178; 47; (Cortona), 163. 170; 87; S. Carlo 
ai Catmaii, x6, 74-5, 34a<6)‘*; (Ghemdi), 2461 
(Gimigpani), 214; (Lantoco), 218; (Rainaldi). 
186; (Sacchi), 355 (xi)*: S. Cado al Cono, 16, 187- 
8; (&facie project, Rainaldi). 186; (Brandi), 218; 
(CavaiUni), 209: (Cortona), 156, 161; 84; (Fan- 
celli), 209; S. C^ alle Quattro Fontane (earlier 
chu^), z6; (Borromini'f diurcli), 131-^5, figi. 
lo-ii; d9-7«» 7d; (Borgiaimi), 17. 44*. <8; (Cer- 
rini), 214; S. Caterina da Siena a Monte Magna- 
nap^ 12; (Caff^). aoa, 362(13/; IJ4; (Gani), 
218; S. Ccdlia. 248; (Conca), 307, 178; (Domeni- 
chino), 163; (Fn^), 248; (S. Mademo). 84; SS. 
Celso e Giuliano, 24S; S. Croce in GenisaleQiine, 
248: S. Croce dci Loccfaen (ColHCbetardi), 
365(14/*; SS. Domenico eSiiCO, 188; (Canitti).2i8, 
220; 126; (Raggi), 363(13/*: S. Francesco a Ripa, 
339(12/*; (Bernini), 1001 59: S. Gallicano, 248; S. 
Giacomo de^ Incura^, 120, 121. 341(6/; 
(Busio). 84; S. Giacomo alia Limgama (Bernini), 
107, 294; S. Giacomo degli SpagnuoU (Albani), 
46; S. Giovanni dei Rorennni, 248; (Borromini), 
351(9/*; (Raggi). 204; S. Giov:^ in Fonte 
(Sacchi), 170; S. Giovanni in Laterano, 16, 248, 
250-2; 145; (fietcoes), 7; (Algardi). 3S6cii/*; 
Borzomim, 140; 72; (Caxcani), 290: i8j; (Duca), 
207; (Finelli), 207; 117; (S. Mademo), 344(6)**; 
(Maini), 291. 293: <66; (Monaldi), 293; (R^), 
188; (Rnaconi), 290; 182; (Sacchi), 213; (Valle), 
291; 185; (Vokena), 140; S. Gknranni in Oleo, 
351(9/*; S. Girolamo deUa Cariti, 351(9/*, 
359<S8/*; S. Girolamo dei Sdnavoni, 7; S. 
Ghneppe a Capo le Case, 16; S. Giuseppe dd Fa- 
legnami (Maiatti), 221; S. Gregorio Magno 
(Domemchino). 47, 48, 51; (N. Pomarancio), 12; 
(Rem), 47, 46* 31; (Soria), 12; 5; S. Ignazio. 
360(12/*; (Algardi), 356(11/*; (Legros), 159; 
(Poano), 218, 220; 129; (Rusconi), 290; (Valle), 
291; S. Udoro, 246; (Sacchi), 169; S. Ivo della 
Sapienca, 136-9,6^. 12-13 ; 69. 74* S. Loreiuo 
in Oamaso (Bcmini), 107, 294: (Cortema), 154; S. 
Lorenao in Ludna (Bernini), 100,207; 117; (Rain- 
aldi), 186, 358(12/*; (Saraceni), 17, 44; S. Lorenao 
in Miianda (Cortona), 168; S. Lucia dei Ginnasi 
(Finelli), 207; S. Luigi de' Franceii (Aipino), 
333 «>“; (Canvaggio). ai, 25, 27-8. 29. 335tt/; 
8; (Domcnicliino), 48-9 ; 21 ; S. MateeDo al Corso, 
244: ijS; (facade prc^,Rainald 9 , 186; (Algardi). 
355(ix’": (Cametti), 294; 188; S. Maria degli 
Angeli (Houdon), 288; ^omanclU), 214; S. Maria 
dell’ Anima (Du^pienaoy), 179. 180; J22-5; (Sara- 
ceni), 44; S. Mark in Araceli (Bernini), 99; (Mag- 
lia), 209; (Rainaldi), 186; S. Mark in Campitelli, 
182-4, fig* iB; S. Mark in Campo Mano, 
189; S. Mark deUa Conc eri on e (decoration), 214; 
(Cortona), 168; S. Mark Libecatiice, 16; S. Mark 
di Loreto (Duquemoy), 177-9; 95 » <**: (Fhielli). 
362(13/; (S. Mademo), 344<6/*; S. Mark Madda- 


lena, 248. 249. 265;$. Mark Maggiofe(apae), 186: 
(Chapel ofPaul V), 9. 10, zi, 47 . 60, 83-4* 96: t, 4: 
(Chapel of Sixtus V), 7. 10: (kf*^). 248, 252; 
(Algardi), 174; (P* Bmini), 84: (Og^, 60; 
(Guidi). 293; (Lucenti), 210; (S. Mademo). 
344(61**; (lUinakh). 358(12/*; (Rcsi), 47; 41 
(Valaoldo), 84; S. Mark lopra Minerfi (decora- 
tion), 16; (Bcmini). 97 . 99. 105; (BnccQ, 292. 294: 
187; (Celio), 12; (Cordier), 84; (Fetiau), 203; (S. 
Mademo), 344 < 6 /*; (Raggi). 363 ( 13 /*: (RainaldO. 
358(12/*; S. Mark de’ Miricoli, 18^*, 127; 
(Lucend), 2x0; (Raggi), 204; S. Mark di Monaer- 
iito (Bcmini), 98; S. Mark ^ Monte Santo, 184-^; 
197; (Maiatti), 152; S. Mark della Moitc, 242, 
248; (Laniranco), 52; S. Mark dell* Otto (Ba|^ 
one), 338(4/: (Calandfucd), 218: S. Mark deUa 
Pace, 159-60, 349 (S’*“. fig* i?; 83; (Albani), 47; 
(Puicel]li),209; (S. Mademo), 344(6/*; S. Mark del 
Popolo 174 . 807 . 3 S6(i 1 /*: (Bcmini), 99. 

toi; 48: (Caravaggio), 24. 25. 26, 28. 335(2/; 12; 
(Carracd), 39; 18; (Bnrau), 363(13 >'*; (Fontana), 
245; (Gtti^),206; (Raggi), 363(i3>**; (Tacconi), 46; 
(Vaholdo), 207; S. Mana in Publicolia, 359(i2>'*; 
S. Maria <ki Settc Dolon, 144; 79; S. Maria della 
Scala, t6; (Slodtc, Valle), 291 ; S. Mark in Traste- 
vere (Gheraidi), 146; S. MatkinTrivio (Ghcrardi), 
218; S. Maria in ValLcella, 3, 15-16, 17; (Algardi). 
175; (Cortona), 153, 167,218, 35400/*; 91; (Fan- 
ceih), 209; S. Maria m Vk, 35602/*; S. Maria m 
V» Lata, t6o-i ; 88; (FanccUi), 209; S. Maria deUa 
Vittork, 12, 16, 70; (Berotni), 99. >02. 103-5. 106, 
X09; 5^1; (Ccr^), 365(14/*; (Romanelli), 113; 
SS. Martina e Luca, 155-8, fig. 16; 8 j, 84-5; 
(FanccUi), 109; (Menghnu), 201; S. Martino ai 
Monti (Dughei), 217; (Nahihu), 363(13/*; S. 
Nicolh da Tolmtino, 16; (Algardi), 356(11/*, 
(Cortona), 161; (FanccUi), 209: (Baratta, Fenata, 
Guidi), 203; SS. Nome di Mark. 248; S. Pantalco 
(Gberwdi), 218 

St Petcr’i; BakUcchino (Bcmmi), 94, 115-16, 
177, 200; 58; (Bonommi), 130; (Duquensoy). 177; 
Bapciimal C^pd (Fontana), 245; Capped del 
Sacramento (Banfau), 100, 105; Cathedra (Bcr- 
oini). 94 . 99 . 102, 106. 109-10; 57; (Morclli), 2io, 
289; (Raggi), 36303/*; CI(>ck< 4 (mer(Ferrahoico). 
10; Confiniio (Mademo, Rkci), 9; Dccoralkm, 94 . 
200, 362(13/. 37808/: Dome (Aipino), 9; Fafide 
(Mademo), 69, 70, 250; 85, 141; Nave (Mademo). 
9. 70; Pilasien (Raggi), 204; Portico (Bonvidno, 
Mademo, Rkd, Validdo), 9; Heliefi (A%mdi), 
176-7. 35601/*; 98; Statues (Bernini), 9i. 99. wi. 
105. 109. tio, in; 47. 59: ( 1 ^ Bcmini). 3^03/; 
(Bolgi), 201; 115; (Comacchini), 291*. (Duqnei- 
noy). m. 179: 181 ; (Mochi),85;(Slo^,295: 
Tombs (Algtfdi), 174. 175. lit; 971 (BefiriBi), 99 . 
103. 107. 112, 175. 289, 294. 346<«/*; 585 
ova), 294; (Fenrata). 293; (Moimot). 292; 97 : 
(MorvUO. 210; (ReltO, 36303/1; (Road), 292: 
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(Rtttcaoi), 193; i 66 ; (Spefansa).aoo: (Valle). a9i; 
jtf7;Towea,pi€gectifQr (Bemiiis). 126-7; AitiM: 
(Algaidi). 174, I75. i?*-?. an, 356(11^; 97-6: 
(Arpino), 9; (Bernini). 94. 9« ff*. 1167. 17S. I77. 
a89, a94« I4«<S>^; 47. 3*. 3<“7. 59; (L. BeninO. 
362<Z3)*; (Bolgi).20i: nj; (Bonvidno). 9; (Bof- 
fooiini). 130; (Canova), 294; (Comacchini). 291; 
(DuqiKMoy). 177. I79; i«i; (Femboico). 10; 
(PeniatM), 293: (Foftuna). 245; (Maderao), 9. 69. 
70; 6 j, 142; (Modii). 85; (Mdonoc), 29a; 97; 
(MoreUi). 210, 289: (Haggi). 104. 363(i3>^; 
(Peni)i 363C13)"; (Rkci), y; (Roai). 292; (Rut- 
coni). 293; (SkMkf). 291: 159: (Spennza). 
200; (VaOe). 293: 1^7: (Vabokb), 9 
S$. Pietzo e MaiceUino, 24H; S. Pietro in Mon- 
torio (Abbatini). 1 13 ; (Baratta), 201 ; (Bcmini). 99, 
105. 175: S. Pranede (Arpino). 333 (Bernini). 
97: S. Pudensiaoa, 16; SS. Quatcro Corouati (San 
Giovanni), 224; S. Sabina (Saaolrrrato). 214; S. 
Salvatore in Laitro. 343<6)**; S. Scbastiano fuori Ic 
muta, la; 3. 5: (Fonuuu). 245; (Giorgetu). aio; 
S. Silvestro in C'Jipitc (Brandi). 218; (Morazsoae), 
62; S. Silvctfro a! Quinnaie (Algaidi). 174-5; 93: 
(Finelli), 362(13)^: S. Sieiano Rocoodo (Pomaran- 
do), 7; S. Siidario, 358(t2>**; S. Suaanna, 7, 16. 69; 
35; SS. Trinid de* Pellegrini, 16. 248. 343<6)**; 
SS. TrinitS dc* Spagnuoli. 24X; S. Vcnanno (Ilain- 
aldi), 358<I2^; SS. Vincvnio cd Anastano. 187; 
led; Spaniah Stain, 246, 248, 249. fig. 25; 139; 
Scrada Febcr, 6 

Vatican: Coitilc S. Damaao, fountain (Algaidi), 
356(11^; Gallena Lapidaria, 236; Library, 7; 
Mmeum of Early Canarian Antiquities. 236; 
Pinacoceca (Canvaggio), 24, 25, 333<a)^; (!>o- 
mcnichino), 49; (Pounin), 112; (Reni). 50; 
(Sacdii), 169-70; 94: Sala Qemctitina (Alberti), 
37; Sala deDa Contena Matilda (RomaneUi), 94; 
Sala deOe Dame (Reni), 47; Sala Ducak (RaggQ, 
363(I3>**; Sala d^ None Aldobrandim (Reni), 
47: Scab Regia, 127; dtf 
ViUaa: Albaai, 248, 252; (Mengi). 383(19’**: 
Dorghem, si-13; 6; (Bernini), 9^; (Lanfranco), 
53; 24; Doria-Pampliili, 241. 35a«9)^* 3S9(iai^; 
Medici, 13; Pathn (Panning), 325 
Rottcalli, Criitoforo, 8-9. 13 
Rondinclli, Franccaco, 166 
Roomer, Gaapar, 368C14P* 

Ro(»,Jaii,64,229 

Roia, Fibmko, 226, 3^3041** 

Rom, GiovaimL im Root 
Roia. Paoecoo 231, aij 
Roaa, Salvator, 20. 215-16, 217, 218; 121-2 
Rotad, Roaaio^ 74, 342(6)** 

Rodi,G. De, iJjdP 

RondH, Maitao, 60, 224 

RoM, ABgdbde*. 390. W. W 

Rend, DoMiko, 25J. 299 

Roni, Oiovn Amnnio de', 166, 188-9: 


Roni, Giovan Francesco, 362(13)11 
Roto, Mattia de*. 125, 349(6)^, 339(i8i2* 

Rooi, Paaquale, are Paaqualino 
Roni, Zanobi Filippo d^ 258 
Ronone, 343(61^* 

Rotari, Pietro, 317. 387(19)** 

Rovero, Francesco Mada della, 258 
Rubens, P. P., 29. 43. 43. 56, 64. 3M(i>** 

Rubertini, Zambatdsta, 191 
Ruer, Thomas, 381 ciS)** 

Rugged, Giovanni, 256 
Ruggieti, Ferdinando, 258 
Ruggieri, Giovan Battista, 14 
Ruggieri, Giuseppe, sdictai** 

Rughed, Fauito, 16 
Ruins, 236, 325 ffi 

Ruoppolo, Giovan Battista, 233 ; ij7 
Ruscooi, Camillo, 209, 290, 293. i6d 

Rusconi, Giuseppe, 291 
Rumad, Giuseppe, 209, 297 
Rittdd, FranooK», 341 (S’H 

S 

Saechecd, Giovanni Baltma, 376(17)9* 

Sacefaetd, Giulio, 153 
Saccbecd, Marcello, 152, 153, 163 
Sacdu, Andrea, pa. 94. 164, 169 C, 213. 214% 219, 
359<i2»**; 97-4 

Sagresuni, Giovan Casmllo, 309 
St Booavcimira, 28 
St Charles Borromeo, see Bonomco 
St Francis Xavier, jrr Xavier 
St Ignadus of Loyola, 3, 4, 29, 91 
St John of the Croas, 2, 5 
St Philip Neri, see Ned 
St Teresa, 5-6 

Salamanca. Church of the Agunmas Recolctas 
(Fmelli), 362(13)* 

Sahmbeni, Venturi, 7, 55, 64 
Salmi, Tommaso, 3J4a)** 

Salvescrini, Codmo, 86, 355(10)** 

Saivetd, Lodovico, 344*6)** 

Sahri, Nicola, 122, 248, 250, 164 
Samntaitmo, Giuseppe, 301 
S. Benigno. abbey church, 116 
Sanctis, Franoeico Dc, 248, 249. fig- 25; J79 
Sandiift, t| 

Sanfelke, Ferdmando, 241, 259-60, 6g. 29: 147 
Sangallo, Antonio da, 348(8]** 

San Giovaiiiii. Giovanni da. 224-5 
Sangro, Raimondo del, 3(» 

S. Pkr d'Afcna, Palano Carpanetto (Stracd), 65 

Saiiquitico, Paolo, 83 

Santtlede. fhbriiio, 230 

Santeo, Jan van, are Vasando 

Sanceni, Cado, 11, 17. 42* 44*. if 

Saragooa, cathedral (Condni), 246 
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Soldi. Ginseppe. 248. 253. 299. 3S7(»)* 

Sartorio. M. and P. G.. 372a6)** 

Samoa, are HaseUa 
Sano&ixato. 172. 213. 2x4: »»t 
Sasucdo. Ducal Palace. 360(12)^ 

Savfxia. Misexicocdia (Borgianni). 43 
Scal&rotto. Giovanni Antonio. 253. fig. 26; J45 
Scamoczi. Vinccnao. 73. 196. 252 
ScandcllaTi, Filippo. sSiciSy^ 

Scanellino. 58 
Siam per mjgoh, 237 
Soenognphy. 194. MS* 263 
Schcdoni. Bartolommeo. 52. 59; 27 
Schiaifino. Bernardo. 298 
Scfaiaifino. Francesco. 298 
Sduldeiibcnt, 214-15 
Schor. Cristofoco. 218. 358(12)^ 

Schor. Giovan Paolo. 218. 365(i4)**, 378(181^ 
Scorza, Sinibaldo. 228-9 
Segaloni. Matteo. 36i<i2)** 

Sdter. Daniel. 312 

Selva. G. Antonio, 253 

Scmenti. Giovan Giacomo, 223 

Setlio, Sebastiano. 73. 134 

Serodine. Giovanni. 42. 45; 19 

Setpotta. Giacomo. 302-3; i7j 

Scrpotta, Ptocopio. 303 

Sem Romano. Town Hall (Borgianni). 43-4 

Siena, cathedral (Bernini). 99; 48; (CalD). 21 1. 

362«I3)“; (Fexim). 36a(i3)>', 363«i3)“; (Raggi), 

363(13)'*; S. Martino (MatzuoU). 289; t6o 
Silva. Franoesco. 345<6)" 

Silvani, Ghetardo. 190, 196-7; 112 
Silvani. Pkr Francesco. 258. 372(16)*' 

Simoaetta, Carlo. 297 
Sinatta, Vincenzo, 266 
Sirani. Eliubetta, 223 
Sirani. Giovanni Andrea, 223 
Sisctus V, 3. 5, 6 

Slodtz. Mi^langelo, 288. 2911 293-6; 159 

Smetiglio. Mariano, 265 

Smitfa. Omsui, 327 

Snyden, Franz, 64 

Society oTjesus, 3. 4-5. 90, 149 

Soldani. Masamiliann, 297 

Sole, Gian Giosefib dal, 310 

Solimena, Francesco. 231. 238, 259, 306; 175 

Soria, Giovan Battista, 12, 342(6)**; 5 

Socri, Pietro, 64 

Soriiti, Giovanni Maria, 355(10)** 

Spada, Leondlo. 56, 57-* 

Spadarino, jce GaUi 
SpadaiD, Micco, 215, 232 
SpagnolettOb see Cie^, G. M. 

Spcccfai, Alrasandro, 189, 246, 249 
Spello, S. Loienao, 1x6 
Speranza, Stefino, 200 
Spinaza, binocenzo. 297 


Spkiiud Exeseiset (St Ignadui), 4-5, 29, 91 
Spoleto, cidiednl, 241 ; (Betnini), 99; 44 
Sqnmch, uae oC I39» 285-6 
Stakcaaes, 191* 256, 260 
Sta n z kmi , Mziwmo, 22a, 231-2. 233; 1^4 
Sttti, Cxietoioto, xo, 83 
StiB Uic painting, x8 ff., 227, 387(19)^ 

Stockholm, Ro>^ Pala», 149(8)** 

Stozner, Matthias, 367(i4>** 

Stone, Nicholas, axo 

Stxa, Villa Pirani. 255: 141: (Tiepolo), 3x8 
Saadanus, 19 

Soambino. Chiesa del Rosario, 287 
Stun. Bernardo, 64-5* 68, 225. 228; 31-a 
Studhtt, 19 

Stupinigi. Castle, 276, 281-2, fig. 34; tSS* ^351 
(Crosato), 313; (Vakriani), 385(191** 
*StyleSuausV',6fr. 

Subleyrat, Pietxe, 308 
Superga, 279-81. 296. fig. 36; 154 
Sittini, Anmnio, 86 
Susini. Francesco. 86 
Sustermam. Justus. 225 

Syracuse, cathedral, 266, 357(i2)*; Palazzo Bene- 
ventano, 373tx6>*'; Palam Comunak, 265; 
S. Luda (Caravaggio), 25. 26 

T 

Tacca, Ferdinando, 211-12, 344161^*' 

Tacca, Pktro, 86; 4j 
Taccooi, limoccnzo, 46 
Tadolini. Francesco, 256 
Tagliafidn, Andrea, 81, 257 
Tanzio da VaraUo, 62, 63; yi 
Tarsia, Antonio, 381(18)*^ 

Tasai, Agostino. 11, 12, 82, 217, 325 
Tasn. Giambatfista. 218 
Taurino brotben, 333(1 J* 

Tavarone. Lazzaro. 64 
TaveUa, Carlo Antonio, 385(19)** 

Tempesta. Antonio, xa, 19, 3340’** 

Temanza, Tommaso, 253 
Temphim Vettemmm (Fontana), 246 
Tenekrosot Caravaggio't, 27 
Teodoli. Girolamo, 248 
Testa, Pietro, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7; 1 zj 
TheatineOtte, x6 
Theatres, 79. 237. 3»» 

Theodoli, mr Teodoli 
Thdodon, 288, 290 
Tboinism,4 

Harini, Ale ssa n dr o, 56-7; j6 
Tibaldi, Domenioo, 78 
Tibaldi, Pellegiino, 36 

Tiepolo, Giambitiiita, 239. 253. 304. 3t4* 3^78^1 
184-6 

Tiepolo, Gian Domenko, 321; 185 
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TindU, Tibcfio. 34i<5i^ 

Tuitoiem), Domenico, 65 

Titali. Andrei, 233. W. t44 

Tito, Santi di, 50-60 

Todeschini, jre Cippcr 

Tombf wi^ the effigy in pnycr, 207-8 

Tone, Pietro Andrea, 345<6>^ 

Toireggiani, AUbmo. 7>. 25s. 256 
Tonetti, Giineppe, 381(181***** 

Toni, Giuieppc Antonio, 372(161^ 

Tofrigiini, C^vio, 342(61* 

Toulmiic. Cipitok, 261 
Trapani, Jetiait College and church, 265 
7>«M» drflc flfmmi (Comma). 173 
Traveni, Gaaparr, 323: 18S 
Travi, Antonio, 366(14)^ 

Tremigntm, Alesandro, 253 
Treviiani, Angelo, 317 
Treviiant, Franoeaco, 3(»7 
Tmti, Auirlio. 76 
Tronchi, Bartolomeo. 333^11^ 

Tubcftini, Giuseppe. 360112^ 

Turchi, Aktundro. 214, 339(4>” 

Turin, CappeDa della SS. Sindone, 270*2, hg. 32; 
*40*3^; cathedral (Juvami*s projertt), 2R1, hg. 37; 
Qiieaa del Carmine, 277-8. hg. 35; 133; Qiicaa 
del Corpus Domini, 82; CoUegio dei Nobili, 270; 
La Conaobu, 270 

Palaen: Carignano, 270; Nnero d*Ormea, 
348(81**; Madama, 276; 135: Reak (Beaumont), 
313; (Miin), 306; Salueao-Paesana, 377(i7i^ 
Piaiia S* Carlo, 267; Pinacoceca (Albani), 50; 
23: (G. M. Cicipi}, 174; (Gentiksdti), 43; 1$; 
(Gucremo), 33; S. Cristina, 276; S. Filippo Nrti 
(Guarini), 269. 270; (Juvarra), 277-8; S. Lorenao, 
270. 272-3i hg- 33; 131*^; S. Maria di Piana, 
285-6. fig. 3I; S. Michek, 287; S. Rocco, 183; 
SS. Trinity 137; Venana Reak, 279; Via del 
Camune-COno Valdocco. 276; Via Milano- 
Piafia Emanudr FUibeito, 276; Via Roma. 267; 
Villa Regina (Cranio), 313 
Tiiriiani, Nicola, 188 
Tuniani. Oraaio, 359<t2)** 

U 

Udine (Coctadini), 300; Cathedral and Archkpi- 
•copal palace (Tkpolo), 318, 320: Chkn della 
Purid fTicpolo), S18 
Urban Vm, 70. 89, 91. 93» 128; 44 

V 

Vaccarini. Giovan Battkta, 266 
VaccMQ» Andrea, 232 

Vacduto, I>onicntco Antonio, 259. 38t<i2)^. 
SlictS)** 

Vaeraro, Lorenao, 238 


Valadkr, Ghneppe, 232 
Valentin, 42. 44-5. P4 
Vaieriani, Domenico, 383(19]** 

Vakiiani. Giuieppe, 74* 383 <I9)** 

Valk, Fihppo deDa, 238. ^1-2; i6j, 167 
Valhnotto, Sanctuary, 283-4; 136-7 
Valmontooe, Palaaao Pamph^ decoration, 218, 

219 

Valsoldo, 7. 9. 10. 17* 84, 207 
Valvasion, Gabriek, 241, 248. 249; iyS 
Van Dyck, Sir Antbcmy, 43, 64, 222 
Vanloo, Chatki Andi6, 312 
Vanloo, G. B., 3841191** 

Vanni, Ikanceaco. 9, 33, 64 
Vanni, Rafiaello, 364(i4>^ 

Vamiini, Otuvio, 223 

Vanvitelli, Luigi, 122. 341. 239. 160-3, SOI. fig. 30; 

*47t 183; are etse WitteL Caspar van 
Var^, Pinacoceca (Tanaio), 63; ji; Saao Monte 
(Moraanne), 6a; jo 

Varese, Sacro Monte, 78: (Bunola), 345<8>^; 
(Moraanaoe), 62 

Varoiari, Aksnndro, are Padovanino 

Vasanaio. Giovanni. 12-13, 334(1)**; 3, y6 

Vasari, Giorgao, 236 

VasaallD, Anton Maria, 229 

Vecchia, Pietro, 226 

VtAue, 8, 213, 236-^7. 325 IT. 

Veduu a R§m (Piranesi). 236 

Velasquex, 113, 228 

Vclk^ Palaaao Ginetti, 358(12]** 

Venetoni, Gianantonio, 242, 348(81** 

Venice. Accademia (Piaaaetta), 315; Boss CoUec- 
tioo CTraveni), iM; Ck Reaaooko (F. Guardi), 
318; Chicn Angelo RaflacUe (Guardi), 328; 
jpa; Chksa dd Geniati, 253. 299. 300; 144; (Tie- 
polo), 318; Chkn dd Gcauiti, 233, 299; Chkn 
deU' Ospeilaktto, 196; Chkn della Pkd(Tkpoto), 
318; Ospedakno (Fkpolo), 317 
Pahad: Cemtarini da^ SedgnL 73: Comer 
dcUa Regiiia, 233; Giusthuan-Lolin, 361(121**; 
Crasd-Stucky, 233; 144; Labia, 371(161**; (Tk- 
pob), 318, 3x9; Penro, 196; le#; Rcannioo, 196; 
(Langetti). tye; (Tkpolo). 318 
Quedni StampaliaGdlery (Frangipani), 33SU}**; 
S.Bciicdc tt o(M2«20*M)f226;S. n€ i Brnte alPljmla 
(Cone), 399; 17*; S. Gctcmaa, 343(61**. 37ia6i**: 
S. Gioqio Mag^on (Loogfiena), 196; iii; <S. 
Rkd), 31s; SS. Giovani e Paolo (CappeUa id 
Roniio), 299; (Maaaa), 298; 169; (Piaantta), 315: 
(Tirali), 233, 299: S. Maria del Carminff (Cona- 
dini). 300; J71; $• Maria deUa Fava (Piaaecta). 
31s; S. Maria Maddakna, 253; S. Maria del 
Gsgiio, 299; S. Mark ddk Salme, I9i-5t fig* 21: 
irp-ii; (Cone), 299; 174; (Gnedano), 226: S. 
Maria agfi Scald, 193* W* 3S7<U)*; Orkpedo), 
318; S. Mmiak (S. Rkd), 3x4; S. Maid, 233; S. 
Nicol6 da Tokatino, 253; >441 9»T>h ^7; 341 
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(Parodi), a97; S. Rocco (MaitUori). 300: 
171: SS. Simcoiie e Giuda. 253, fig. 26; 145; S. 
Stae, 299, 371(161": (Piaoecta). 313; S. Vstak 
253; Scuob dd Carmini CTiepolo). 318 
Ventinoli, Angdo, 372(16)" 

Veicelli, S. Chian. 377«7»“ 

Vcnnexio. GioTaiiiii. 265 

Venma, Mineo di Cattelvecdiio (Ma&i), 226; 132; 
Palano Canotta (Tiepolo). 318; Pakno della 
Gnn Guaidia. 74 

VefsatUes. bust of Louis XIV. 100, 109, 1 10, 111 ; 55 
Vetnlla. S. Andrea (Benefial), 308; 177 
Vieensa. Bthhoteca 254: dell* 

Anoeli. 371(16)**: Museum (Mafiei), 226: On- 
toey of S. Nicola da Tolentmo (Mafiei). aa6; 
Ontario deUeZitelle (Mafia). 226; Palano Porto- 
CoBeoni, 147: Palano Repeta, 371(16)**: S. Gae- 
tano. 284; Vi^ Valmanna (G. B. Tiepolo). 318- 
19. 319-80. 321: J«4-5; (G. D. Tiepolo). 321 
Vicofiwte di Mondovl. Sanctuary. 377C17)**; (Borto- 

Kni). 313 

Vienna (Canvaggio). 335(2)^; (Lanfianco). 52 

Vicifaou^. Van Beuningen (Stroxai), yt 

Viggih. SiUa da. 10. 83 

Vignali. Jacopo. 224 

Villadcari. CastcUo. 162 

Villanova di Man<iovi, S. Croce. 286: 138 

ViUas. Venetian. 234-5 

Viola. G. B.,47 

Visentini. Antonio. 387(19)** 

Visman. Gaipare. 6a. 87 
Vita, Giuseppe de. 361(12^ 

Vitale. Aksaandro. 53 
Vitdiesciu. Muao, 90 

Vittone. Bernardo. 241. 268. 282 fil. fig. 3*: 
VittDiia, AlesMndio. 85, 298 
Vittorio Amedeo 0 , 267, 275, 296 
VittoiB. Aicanio. 82, 137. 267 


VivisnL Antonio. 7. 33 
Vliete. Qllis van dn. jer Riden 
Volpino. 87 

Vokerea. Francesco da. 120. 341(6)8 
Votoermo, 224. 223 
Vouet. Simon. 45* 46. 64. 94. 231 
Vranx. Sebastian, 334(1’^ 


W 

Wael Cornelius de. 64 

Washingtoa. Narional Gallery (Bernini). 98; (Ban* 
tani). 181; (RiccQ, 181 
Wmckefanann. J. J. 173. 236, 308 
WitreL Gaspor van. 261. 326 
Wood, Job^ the younger, 263 
WUnburg. Rendena (Tiepolo). 318 

X 

Xavier. St Fnncu. 5-6 


Z 

Zabarelli. Adnano. 364(14)* 
Zaccagni. Bcmardmo. 343<4>8* 
Zais. Giuseppe. 326 
2 knchi. Antonio, 226 
Zarabatta. Frimcesco. 297 
Zianigo. Tiepolo*! house. 255 
Ziborghi, Giovanni, 372(16)** 
Zimbalo. Giureppe, 264 
Zola, Giuseppe. 3841 19)8* 

Zompini, Gaetano. 316 
SSnocaidli, Franccaco. 326 
Zucoaii, Federigo. 8 
Zucdu, Antonio. 385(19)8* 

Zuiidi, private collection (Lyi), 67 



